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-mean hands in the building ? 


HKVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


ROYAL COMMISSION 


ON THE SUBJECT OF 


LABOR IN ITS RELATION TO CAPITAL IN CANADA. 


Hatirax, 3rd April, 1888 


W. J. Ciayton (of Clayton & Son, clothiers) sworn. 
By Mr. Watsa :— 


Q. You are a representative of the firm of Clayton & Sons? A. Yes. 

Q. You have full authority to speak for them? A, Yes. 

Q. You are manufacturers of men’s and boys’ clothing? A. Yes. 

. How many hands of all kinds do you employ, on an average? A. Do 


Q. Yes? A. About 100. 

Q. How many do you think you have outside? A. We have about 300 nam 
on our books, but these hands are not working for us all the time. They work f 
other firms as well, most of them. 

Q. How long do they work? A. Inthe shop 9 hours. The clerks, of cours 
work longer. 

Q. We will speak of them again, but first of those engaged in the manufactur 
of clothing. How many of those are females—those hands that work in your ow 
place, particularly ? A, I suppose the females number 8 or 10 to one male. 

Q. Have you any small boys or girls employed? A. Yes; we have girls 1& 
years of age, that is they tell us they are 15, and boys from 15 years of age. 

You have none younger than that? A. We make it arule never to take a 
girl less than 15 years of age. Some of them look pretty young: 

Q. What wages do your men earn in the week. You pay them by the week 
A, Yes. 

Q. On an average what do they earn? A. $5 to $12—that is journeymen. 

Q. Have you foremen, or do you work yourselves? A. We have people \ 
superintend ‘ie departments. 

Q. Are these paid extra? <A. Yes; they get a little more than others, 

Q. What is the ordinary rate of wages—as you say, from $8 to $12? A. Y 
the average wage of a tailor is about $9 a week. 

Q. Would you please state to us what is the average wage of the women? 
I don’t know that I could. Where they work by the week we pay $1.50 to $ 
week, but the most of our hands work on piece work. 

Q. What do they receive to begin with? A. We commence paying them $1, 
aed they work up to $4.50, Unless they are very good hands they don’t ex 
that. 

A—[** 


Q. Well, what pay do you give the little girls and boys? Are these connected 
~with the clothing establishment ? A. Yes, 

Q. What wages do you pay these? A. When we take a boy on we usually 
commence with $1.50 a week. If he is a small boy we commence with $1 
‘or $1.50. 

Q. If they remain with you you advance their wages? A. Yes. 

Q. What advance do you make? A, A boy learning his trade gets an advance 
every year of a dollar a week. 

Q. Do these boys remain with you? A. No; as arule they leave and shift to 
something else. Our trade is rather unpopular with boys. | 

Q. What do you pay to little girls when they come to you? A. We pay them 
piece work. We put them under a superintendent and as soon as they can do what 
‘work they are at they get pay. 

Q. How long would they be under instructions? A. Two or three weeks; if 
they cannot sew it may be two, or probably three, months before they get anything. 

Q. Do you find your hands, as arule, steady men to work or otherwise? A. 
Well, if they stay with us they aresteady ; ifnot, we get rid of them as soon as we can. 

, (Q. Could you tell us of any of your men having any means by them—have any 
‘hem houses of their own? A. I don’t know of any; I think not. 

Q. Have you had any labor trouble with your people? A. No; none at all. 

Q. These people having work outside—how are they paid? A. Altogether by 

ce work, 

Q. You have a regular standard, I suppose, for a certain class of goods? A. Yes. 

Q. Iam going to ask you a question now that you need not answer if you have 

y objection to doing so. Has your business increased or otherwise? A. Yes; we 
something more every year. | | 

Q. Do you supply any place outside the city? A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Where do you find a market for the rest of your goods? A. We send goods 
all over the Maritime Provinces; to New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland, 

Q. Anywhere else? A. When we get overloaded we go to Ontario, but there is 
no profit in that. Twiee we have had to unload there. If we manufacture more 
goods than we can get rid of in the regular way, we send some one to take a trip to 
Toronto. 

Q. Do you ever go past Toronto? A. Yes; we have been as far west as 
London, but we do not look at that as regular trade, 

Q. You don’t find that trade profitable? A. No. 

\  Q. You are more confined to your own place? A. We have never worked it 
regularly. 

Q. And your business is steadily increasing? A. Yes; we get out more every 
year. 


By Mr. J. ARMSTRONG :— 


} Q. Who of your employés receive $128 week? A. We have one journeyman 
dlor at that price. The hands at $9 to $12 would be on custom work, and in the 
sason, if it is a brisk season. That is not in the wholesale department, In a good 
3ason we would have three or four hands getting $10 or $12. , 
Q. You say you have ten women to one man? A. That is about the average. 
Q. How many men have you? A. I think eight or ten. 
Q. That is, you have eighty or a hundred women? A. Yes. 
Q. What would be the average between the prices? From $5 to $12 a week 
‘ou pay the men? A. Yes; $7 or $8. 
Q. Do they work overtime? A. Very seldom. Me 
Q. When they do, are they allowed for it? A. Yes. We pay at the same rate. 
ymetimes we work one and a-quarter time, but that is only occasionally. 
Q. How much would women on piece work earn? A. They would average 
stween $3 and $4 a week. ; 


| | 


3 


Q, Would that be working inside or outside? A. Inside. I think all the ques- 
‘tions Mr. Walsh asked referred to inside work. 

Q. How many have you outside? A. About 300 women are on the book, but 
‘they do not all of them work for us altogether. Some work for other firms as well, 
-and those who do work for us do not give all their time, 

Q. Do you pay them directly or is it done by sub-contract? A. We pay them 
ain I think some of them employ others. Sometimes there are several in one 

amily. 


Q. Do you pay all the hands who work on your work outside? A. I don’t 
‘understand, 


By Mr. WALsi :— 


Q. If any person outside has work from you and employs others, do you pay 
‘them? A. No. : 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Have you sub-contractors outside? <A. I believe some of our people employ 
-others, but we send the work only to one man or woman, and don’t know anything 
-about that. We only pay those whose names are on our books. 

~  Q. Do your men and women work in the same room? A. Yes, 

Q. Is it a comfortable room in winter? A. It is heated by the usual furnace 
‘for heating irons, and also by a hot air furnace in winter. 

Q. Are the furnaces in the room where they work? A. Yes, 

Q. Are they there in summer? A. Yes. | 

Q. Do the workpeople complain of the heat? A. Yes; but in summer we have 
‘@ partition up around the furnaces. } 

. How high? Does the partition go to the ceiling? A. No. 

. Are there separate conveniences for men and women? A. Yes. 

. Are there separate entrances? A. Yes; they are entirely distinct. 

. On piece work, what would a woman receive for making a tweed vest? 
‘That is, inside? A. From 15 to 30 cents for ready-made work. 

. How many would she make in a day? <A. About three aday. That is 
“what they usually do. | | 

Q. Do the prices for piece work vary? Is there a difference between work 
‘done inside and outside? A. Yes; we pay more for work outside. Inside we pay 
-only for sewing. Those who work outside have to do their own machine work and 
pressing, so that they have really more to do. 


By Mr. Heaxzs :— 


Q. How much do you pay for coats? A. From 40 cents to $1. For overcoats 
‘we pay $1.50. 


Q. Do you make shirts? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q. How much do you pay for flannel shirts? A. $1.20 adozen. We pay 90 
-cents a dozen for cotton. | 

Q. Is that inside or out? <A. Inside. 

Q. What do you pay for vests outside? A. 16 to 18 cents is the lowest and 35 
-cents is the highest. 


By Mr. FREeEp :— 


___Q. Give an idea ot the average earnings of women in Halifax engaged in making 
ready-made clothing. A. I think about $4 a week. That would be about a fair 
average. . a wh tilan WMS 

Q. How many hours a day would they work? A. Ten hours. 

Q. Not more? A. I think not. 

Q. Do you supply thread and all materials ? A. Yes; we supply thread. 
A—14** 


OOLLO 
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Q. Outside work at the prices mentioned does not include button-holes? A.. 
No; they are made inside at our own charge by machine, except low-priced pants, 
and in fact all pants made outside. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q. Have they constant employment? A. I think they have, There are four 
or five concerns engaged in manufacturing clothing, and if they leave their names 
with several concerns they will have work right along. . 

Q. For those whose names are on your books there is constant employment? 
A. Yes, except at intervals, 

Q. Do you know what people pay for house rent in Halifax? A. No. I know 
what I pay myself. 

Q. Do you pay your bands cash? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you pay onze a week? A. We pay the outside people when they bring 
their work in. 

Q. If there is any work that does not pass examination what becomes of it? A, 
It has to go back. We do not receive it until it passes the examination. 

Q. In every case? A. Yes, 

Q. Do your people sign engagements? A. We give them lists of instructions. — 

Q. Are there fines or penalties for breaches of discipline, or work spoilt? A. 
No; except that we do not receive the work until it is right, and if they cannot. 
_ make it right we take off what we can get it done for in the building. 

Q. Can you give us a copy of your printed rules? A. Yes. 


By Mr, ARMstRoNG :— | 


Q. Is the door closed at a certain time? A. Yes; it is closed three minutes. 
after the time for going to work. 
Q. What time is that? A. Three minutes after 8 o’clock. 
_Q, Do they come back if they are late? A. No;- they lose half a day. 


By Mr. McLran :— 


Q. How high is your building? A. Four stories on one street and three on an- 
other. 

Q. How high up do the employés work? A. They work at the top of the 
building.. They have to go up two flights of stairs. 

Q. How do the doors open; in orout? A. Out. 

. Are there any fire escapes? A. No; but the stairs are not connected with 

the rest of the building. 

Q. How wide are the stairs? A. Three feet. 


Rurvus Byzrs (of McDonald & Co., brass founders) sworn. 
By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Will you please state what industry you are engagedin? A. Brass founding 
is the chief branch; also machine work, steamfitting, coppersmithing and plumbing. 

Q. You represent the firm of McDonald & Co.? A. Yes. 

Q. How many men have youin your employ; you need not state the exact . 
number, but about the average? A. From sixty-five to ninety-five. , 

Q. Have you any small boys employed in your business? A. About fiftee 
years is the youngest. 

Q. How many of those have you? A. Probably three or four. 

Q. Now, I suppose perhaps it may be better in your own way to divide the 
men according to their different branches, and tell us, if you please, the average 
wages they each receive? A. The wages average for skilled men about $10 | 
per week, the less skilled men would be young men receiving about $8 per week; — 
the highest wages would be $12. | 


Q. Do they work sometimes in all branches of the profession, and do you rate 


‘the wages in all branches of the profession—steamfitting, &c., the same? <A. Yes; 


the wages average the same all through. | 
Q. I believe you have blacksmiths, and tinsmiths, and sheet ircn workers; do 
they average the same wages? A. Yes; the wages are about the same. 
Q. The hours are about the same? A, Yes, 
Q. You have also men to do roofing ? A. Yes; we have three or four roofing men, 
Q. What are their hours? A. Their hours vary somewhat. They work out- 


“side, and according to the daylight and according to the weather. 


Q. If they work extra, are they paid extra? A. Yes; they are paid fifty per 


-cent, more up to 12 o’clock at night and double time over that and for Sundays. 


Q You find it necessary sometimes to work at night? .A, Yes; especially for 
break downs and machine work. | 
3 Q. You consider that work necessary to be atiended to at once? A. Yes. 

Q. That is when they are paid extra wages? A. Yes; frequently they have to 
‘work on steamers that come in for repairs. 

Q. What wages do you pay small boys? A. When they first come, from a dol- 
lar to a dollar and a-half a week. } 
Q. Do you take any boys as apprentices? A. No; none of them are inden- 
ured, 

Q. Do you find them stay with you until they became skilled workmen? Q, 


‘From 40 to 50 per cent. of them stay, the remainder of them go away to the United 


States. 

Q. Do any boys stay with you after they are out of their time? A. That is 
what I mean; from 40 to 50 per cent. of them remain. 

Q. Do you find your men, asarule, to be good, intelligent, industrious, sober 


men? A. Yes. There are a few rather too found of strong drink. 


Q. Are there many of that kind? A. No; the majority of them are good, 
‘steady men. 

Q. Do you know of any of your men having money by them, or keeping a bank 
account, or have any of them houses of their own? <A. Some few of them have 
houses of their own. Ido not know much about their private affairs but three or 
four of them have houses of their own, and are saving money, while with others 
their wages do not last them until the end of the week. 

Q. That would be their own fault, 1 presume? A. Yes. 

@. Have you ever had any labor troubles with your men? A. No; nothing 
worth mentioning, sometimes a man has given trouble on his own account, put there 
has never been any combined action. 

Q. Have you any laboring men in connection with your business? <A. Yes. 

Q. How many have you? A. Probably a dozen, 

Q. What wages do you pay them generally? A dollar a day, except in the 
case of a good man who has been some time with us; we give him a dollar and a 
quarter, 

Q. You do castings, of course? A. We do no iron castings, only brass, except 
that occasionally we make a small iron casting in order to hurry a job out. 

Q. Is your shop as a rule well ventilated and comfortable for the men to work 
in? <A, Yes; it compares favorably with shops of its class. 

Q. Do your men, as a rule, remain a long time with you? A. Yes, 

Q. You don’t change hands often? A. No. 

Q. How long have you had some of your hands with you? A. About fifteen or 
‘sixteen years. 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. Where do you sell your brass castings ? In the provinces chiefly? A. We sell 
some in Newfoundland and some in the French island of St. Pierre and occasionally 
“we have an order from Bermuda. 

Q. Do you sell any in the west? A. No. 


Q. For your brass work do you use copper ingots or old copper? A. We use- 
very little ingot copper, we get a great deal of stuff from wrecked vessels and we 
use copper bolts largely. That is equal in quality to ingots and we get it cheaper 
by the amount of the freight to Great Britain. | 


By Mr, J. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q, Do you look upon plumbing and steamfitting as distinct branches of your 
business? A. Yes. : 


Q. What weekly wages do you pay your plumbers and steamfitters? A. $10. 
a week, perhaps a little higher. If there is any variation the steamfitters and. 
plumbers would get a little higher than the others. 


Q. What wages would a brass moulder receive? A. We have only two; one: 
gets twelve dollars and the other eight. 


Q. Have you any night work in the moulding shop? A. Very seldom. 
By Mr. HeAaKsEs :— 


Q. Did you give us the wages of your machine hands? A. About $10 on an. 
average. 


By Mr. ArmstTRona :— 


Q. Are they paid weekly? A. No; fortnightly. 
Q. Do they prefer that? A. I think not; 1 think they would prefer weekly 
pay ments, that is some of them, but the bulk of them would be indifferent. 


By Mr. Boivin :— 


Q. Do you make your own patterns? A: Not wholly; we have a pattern 


maker constantly employed, but he does not keep us going; we get patterns made: 
outside. | 


Q. Outside the city? A, No; outside the shop. 

Q. Are you short of pattern makers ? A. No; we have no room to employ | 
them. 

By Mr. HEAKES:— 
Q. What would be the wages of a pattern maker? A. About $12. A good 
one would get $15. é . 


Q. Would they get constant employment? <A. Yes; a good man wotld, but. 
only a limited number would be required. 3 

Q. -You mean by a good man one who could take his own work off? A. Yes;. 
a man who could make a working drawing according to scale and work to it. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. When apprentices get out of their time do they remain with you as journey- 
men? A. They usually remain awhile, but we scarcely know when they are out 
of their time, they do not serve aregular apprenticeship and we pay them accord-- 
ing to what they are worth without regard to when they become of age. 


Q. Where do men go to after they leave this province? A. To the United — 
States chiefly; that is, the North Hastern States. 


By Mr. MacLran :-— 
Q. Is the indenture system a success with you? A. We have never tried it.. 


SSA 


W. H. Gisson (of Doull & Miller, manufacturers of clothing), sworn. 
By Mr. WAusH:— 


Q. You represent the firm of Doull & Miller here in connection with the- } 
clothing department? <A. Yes. 


< 


—__ 0.000 QQ ———————————————— ee 


Q. How many men do you employ, that is how many hands altogether do you 
| On in the manufacture of clothing? A. Well, it varies at different seasons of 
the year. 

) Give us the average? A. There are just a hundred hands working now, but. 
that is hardly a fair average; about a hundred and twenty-five would bea fair 
average, 

Q. How many of those have you employed in the building? A, We have at. 
present fifty-five. | | 

Q. The balance would be outside? A: Yes, } 

Q. How many of those are men, I mean journeymen tailors? A. Eleven. 
si Q. What is the average wages of these journeymen tailors? A. About nine 

ollars. 
4 ay How many of your hands are women? A. There are forty-five employed 
inside. 

.Q. How many small children have you employed inside? A. None. 

Q. Those inside—are they paid by the day or by the piece? A. By the piece, 
except a few who are paid by the week. There are three or four paid by the week. 

Q. Have the kindness to tell us the wages per week earned by those women ? 
A. They average three dollars a week all around. 

Q. Then all the other hands are outside on piece work? <A. Yes. 

Q. Could you tell us about the average earnings of those people outside? A, I. 
have taken them all together. They average three dollars a week inside and ont. 

Q. Are you aware whether the people outside employ any help? A. I think 
nothing outside their own families, They may have a little assistance from some 
members of their own family. 

Q. Are you responsible for the wages of any others than those you deliver 
parcels to? A. No. 

Q. Only to those and no others? A. No. 

-Q. Would it be a fair question to ask you whether you find your trade improv- 
ing or otherwise? A. Well, it varies from year to year. On the whole it is 
improving, that is we have done more business. When we commenced 13 or 14 
years ago it was a very trifling affair, not amounting to more than from $12,000 to: 
$15,000 a year. Now it is very much larger. : 

Q. At that time had you any competition? A. No. 

Q. You have competition now? A. Yes. 

@. Have you ever had any labor troubles among your people? A. No. The 
only troubles we have are pic-nics. 

Q. Asa general rule are your hands pretty industrious? A. Yes; we have no 
labor troubles. 

Q. Your men for the most part are sober and industrious? A. Yes. 


By Mr. HEaxkes :— 


Q. Has there been any increase in the wages of your people in the last seven or 
eight years? A. No. 

Q. Has there been any decrease? A. No; the wages are about the same. 

Q. Do you furnish your hands with constant employment all the year around 
at the rates named? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have you separate conveniences for male and female help? A. Yes. 

Q. How are they separated? A, They are practically one, with a division 
between the two. 
Q. They are side by side? A, Yes. | 
N Q. Is there any screen to prevent the men from seeing the females goin? A. 
x 

Q. They can see one another goin? A, Yes. 


By Mr. ArmstTRonG :— 
Q. Have you any system of fining your employés? <A. No. 


Q. When goods come in from outside are they examined? A. Yes. 
Q. Suppose they don’t pass the examination what happens? A. The people 
have to make them right. 
Q. Are they sent back? A. No; they are kept until they come for them. When 
they come the error is explained and they are asked to rectify it. 
Q. Are they charged for any damage done? A. Yes; where any actual damage 
takes place ; if the goods are botched in the making they have to pay for them, 
Q. Is the charge enforced? A. Yes. 
a It depends on the inspector whether he sends the garment back, or charges ? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. KELuy :— C 
Q. What is the average amount paid for vests? A. Well, each house has its 


own charges. It would depend on the style of the garment and whether it has a 
collar or not and on the style of the collar. 


By Mr, HEAKEs :— : 

Q. Do you make shirts? A. Yes. 

Q. Flannel shirts? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any objection to stating how much you pay per dozen for th 
making? A, From a dollar a dozen to two dollars, according to the quality, 

By Mr. Kevuy :— . 

Q. Have you fire escapes connected with the work rooms? <A. We have doors 
leading to the adjoining warehouses and ladders to the roofs, put in, of course, under 
the supervision of the board of fire wards. 

By Mr. HEaKkgEs :— 


~Q. Do you make overalls? A. Yes. 
Q. How much a dozen do you pay? A. It is according to how they are made. 
Q. How much do you pay for making common overalis? A. There are some 
s0 common they could hardly be called overalis at all; we pay from sixty cents a 
dozen up. 


By Mr. ArnmsTRone :— 


Q. When charges are made for bad work what is done with the garment? A. 


The operative can take it at the actual cost. 
By Mr. CuaRKE :— 


Q. What ready-made clothing comes into competition with you? A. That from 
the upper Provinces, that is, Montreal, and some local houses. 


By Mr. ArMsTRoNG :— 


Q. Are your hands paid weekly or fortnightly? A. Fortnightly. 

Q. Do they prefer that? A. We do it for our own convenience, 

Q. Do they ask to be paid more frequently? <A. No. 

Q. Don’t you think it would bea convenience to them? A. No; not to the class 
of people we employ. 

Q. Are they wealthy people? A. No; but they are an industrious class; their 
money is perhaps more usefal to them every two weeks. 

Q. Can a person pay rent and support a family on five or six dollars a week? 
A. No; they don’t have families, 

Q. You say the average wages is three dollars a week? A. Yes. 


Q. How much would the people who receive that amount pay for board? Ax — 


The girls mostly live at home and it does not cost them anything. 
cea Do you ascertain whether the girls you employ live with their parents? 
A. No. 


Q. I suppose it isa matter of indifference to you? A. We don’t care where they — 


live 


Q. You don’t know how much they pay for board? A. I suppose they would 
pay from two dollars to two and a half, 

Q. Have you any in your employ that earn less than three dollars? A. Yes; 
that sum is the average, 


By Mr. Borvin :— 


Q. Is your raw material bought here or outside? A, It is half Canadian and 
half English. 

Q. Is it woollen or cotton goods that you import most? A. The common grades 
of woollen. 


THomAs ScotLanpD (of Thomas & Co.,, furriers, &¢.) sworn. 
By Mr. Watsi:— 


Q. Have the kindness to state what business you are engaged in? A. Iam 
connected with the firm of Thomas & Co., hatters and furriers. 
Q. How many hands do you employ? A. About four. 
Q. Have you any hands outside in the fur trade? A. Yes; we employ two girls 
during the winter season. 
Q. Of course in your own family the question of wages is notanything, but what 
wages do you pay the people you employ outside? A. We pay girls $3 a week. 
Q. You have only the two? A. That is all. 
Q. What hours are they supposed to work? A. From eight until six. 
Q. You have no small girls or boys or laboring men employed? A, Only a 
servant man who gets $2 a week and his board. 
Q. Is there any information concerning your business that you can give us? 
A, I don’t know of anything unless questions are directed to particular matters. 
Q. Do you suppose that your business is increasing? A. No, quite the contrary. 
Q. To what do you attribute that? A. Partly to competition and partly to the 
way in which the trade is scattered. 
| Q. There are too many in the trade? A. Yes; and besides they are not in legi- 
timate trade, the hat and fur business is monopolized by other individuals outside the 
trade; that is due to travellers who come here and instead of attending to parties in 
the trade they go to others outside. 
Q. Most people in the clothing trade sell hats? A. Yes. . 
Q. And people who are not in either sell both clothes and hats? A. Yes, 
o What wages would you give a first-class woman farrier? A. Not over $4 
& week. 
Q. Is that the prevailing price in Halifax? A. Yes. 
Q. Would she be able to earn that all the year around or for the season only? 
A. Just for the season. We don’t manufacture to «ny great extent. 
Q. How long would the season last? A. Froin the first of November to the end 
of last month ; about four or five months. 
Q. Have you a hatter here that can manufacture a silk hat out of the raw mat- 
erial? A. No; we only manufacture caps and furs. | 
Q. Is there anyone of that kind in Halifax? A, I think there is one person who 
does over silk hats, but not to any extent. 
Q. You would call him an ironer? A. Yes, a resurrectionist. 
Q. What would be the wages of a cap maker? A, We have no specific price, 
When a girl comes to work she is expected to turn her hand to everything. 
Q. You take on learners? A. Yes. 
Q. What do you pay them? A. Probably a dollar and a half a week. 
Q. How long would it take a girl to learn the fur trade? A. If she is apt—one 
season. The next season she would be able to work without much instruction. 
Q. Is there a large demand for that business in Halifax? A. No; it has not 
been larye during the last three or four seasons, The weather has been so mild that 
persons have been wearing hats when they should have been wearing caps. 
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Tuomas J. Power (of Power & Co., plumbers, &c.) sworn. 
By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Will you tell the members of the Commission what industry you are engaged 
in? A. A variety of metal works, machinists’ and engineers’ work, copper work- 


ing, plumbing, sheet iron working and almost any thing in metals, both manufactur- — 


ing andimporting. 
Q. Do you do tin work? A. Not much of that. 
Q. Do you make castings? A. No; we fit them. 
Q. Do you do steam fitting? A. Yes. 
Q. And roofing? A. Yes; we do roofing, too. We do quite a variety of busi- 


ness, We do American roofing and copper and zinc roofing also, but not much of 


that is done, 


Q. Will you have the kindnsss to tell us about the average number of men you: 
employ ? A. You know I am only 15 or 16 months in business; we employ about. 


a dozen hands; ten or a dozen; I could not say that they are all men. 

Q. You say you are only in business a short time? A. Yes. 

Q. Perhaps you will say what business you were in before? A.I started with 
Macdonald & Co, 25 years ago. 

Q. We have already heard a representative of their business? A. Mine is a 
similar business, ; ; 


Q. Then, instead of only a few months, you have been in that business 25- 


years? A. Yes; but not on my own account. 


Q. Would you kindly tell us about what wages you pay your men? A. Differ- 


ent amounts, from $6 to $10 a week. 

Q. Do you employ laboring men? A. Yes; we employ a number during the 
year, but we don’t keep them steadily employed. 

Q. What wages do you pay those you employ? A. $1.50 a day. 

Q. What hours do you generally work? A. Nine hours in the winter and ten 
in summer, exceptwe are busy, when we work all night and right along. 


. Q. When you work after hours what wages do you pay? A. A day anda half; 


sometimes, after twelve o'clock, we have to pay double, but not often. 
Q. Have you ever had labor troubles with your men? A. No; nothing. 


Q. With regard to the roofing business, that is, I mean, the asphalt roofing, do. 


your men work after hours? A. Very little, except they want to finish a job. 
Q. Then they are allowed for their time after six o’clock. A. Yes. 


Q. Are your men fairly intelligent, industrious and sober? A. Well, we try to: 


get the beset in that line we can, for our own good as well as others; they are, lL 
think, not too bad. ) 


Q. I might ask, not only with regard to your present business, but your past 


exporience in connection with asphalt, zinc and metal roofing, whether the trade is 


increasing or not? <A. As far as American roofing is concerned, it certainly has. 


largely increased since I have been in business. 


Q. Is there much metal, zinc or copper roofing done,? A. There is not much 


copper roofing done. I have only put on a few. 
Q. There is a good deal of zinc used about buildings? A. Yes. 
@. You do all that business, such as spouting, cornicing, &c.? A. Yes. 


asta - Rs 


Hairax, 4th April, 1888. 


Joun TURNBULL, Superintendent Nova Scotia Sugar Refinery, sworn. 
By Mr. Watsu :— 
Q. I believe you are superintendent of the Nova Scotia Sugar Manufacturing 
Company? A.lam. | 
Q. Would you please give the Commission some idea of the number of men you. 
employ there, taken as a whole? A. We employ about 80 men. Ofcourse when 
discharging steamers or ships, we employ more. 
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Q. How many of these are experienced men, that is what you might call trades-- 
men—men that have some knowledge of the business ? A. Not very many. 

Q. How many have you as men who are considered foremen in the different 
departments, or have you any ? A. We have about eight. 

Q. That is eight reliable men? A. Yes. 

Q. About what do their wages average aweek ? A. About $1.50 to $1.60 aday. 

Q. What is the average wage for the various hands you employ there? A, I 
should say about 11 cents an hour. The average of the whole would be between 12° 
and 13 cents. 

Q. What hours do you work ? A. Ten hours a day. 

Q. Do you work extra hours any time? A. Very seldom. 

Q. What allowance do you make the men for extra time? A. Just the time. 
they are working, at the same rate as for day work. 

Q. Where do you find a market for the output of the refinery ? A. Seventy-five 
per cent. of it goes into Canada, 

Q. How far west of Nova Scotia does it go? A. Well, it goes along way. We- 
have sent it to Winnipeg. 


By the CHAIRMAN :=— 


Q. I suppose it goes throughout the Dominion? A. Yes; throughout the 
Dominion. 


By Mr. WAusH :— 


Q. Have you any small boys working about the refinery ? A. We employ a. 
couple about 16 years of age. | 

Q. What wages do you give them? A. Five dollars a week. 

Q. Are your hands employed the whole year round? A. As arule they are. 

Q. Do you shut down for repairs at any time? A. Yes. We sometimes shut 
down for a week or so. 

Q. Is your refinery well ventilated for workirg in, as such places generally are ? 
A. Yes. It is very much better than most of them. 
| ms Have you any women at all working about the refinery ? A. No; none. 
at all. 

Q. Your work is very hard sometimes, and the men are much exposed in con- 
sequence of the high atmosphere they are obliged to work in ; I suppose there is a. 
way of keeping them from draughts until they get cvoled off? A. I do not think. 
they are so hard work as that. 

Q. Is sugar refining considered a healthy business? A. Yes, sir; I have been 
at it all my days, and never had a day’s sickness. 

Q. Have you ever had any labor troubles with your men? A. I had a little at. 
first when I came here, but since that we have got on all right. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. Do: you make your own barrels ? A. We have a cooperage and employ men. . 

Q. Do they work by piece work, or by theday ? A. By piece work. 

Q. How much per barrel does the cooperage save ? A. The person who makes 
the barrels pays the men. We merely give him a fixed sum for each barrel. 

Q. Can you tell the earnings of the men employed there? A. About $1.50 to. 
$1.60 or $1.70 aday. It depends on how they work. — 

Q. What is the name of the person who has the cooperage? A. Norman 
Hayes. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. Is your company connected with the sugar combine? A. No. 
! Q. Does the company sell to all wholesale dealers alike? A. Yes. 
1 “ Q. They do not make any difference with the grocers’ guild in any way? Ave. 

No. 

| Q. You charge the same price all around? A. We make no difference. 


James W. Moir (of Moir, Son & Oo., bakers, confectioners &.) sworn. 
By Mr. Wausa :— 


Q. You are a member of the firm of Moir, Son & Co.? A. Yes, 

Q. About how many hands de you employ all told in all branches of your busi- 
A. Last week we had 117. There may be a few more this week. 

Q. All working in your own establishment? <A. Yes. 

Q. How many of those are journeymen bakers? <A. Bread bakers ? 

Q. Yes? A. Hight. ; 

Q. What do these men earn a day on an average, taking the highest and the 

lowest? A. lam not certain of all the figures. One man gets $6.00; two others 

$9.00, two $10.00 and one $12.00. 

Q. Then the wages range between $6.00 and $12.00? A. Yes. 

Q. What hours do these eight bread bakers work? A. On an average they 
work eleven hours and a half a day. . 

Q. What time do they go to work asarule? A. Daring some seasons at four 
o'clock, and at others at three o’clock in the morning. 

Q. When do they knock off? A. At from three to six o’clock in the afternoon, 

Q. That is when the baking isdone? A. Yes. 

Q. Do these soft bread men ever work longer hours? Is there anything to cause 
extra work making them work longer? A. Sometimes they knock off at three 
o'clock, and sometimes they work until six, perhaps something later than that, but 
very seldom. 

Q. Take the cracker bakers, what time do they goto work? A. At seven in 
the morning. 

Q. And what time do they knock off? A. At six. 

Q. What is their average wages? A. There are quite a number of boys in that 
room. 
Q. What do boys earn? A. Some young fellows average from four to ten dollars 
a week, outside the foreman. 

Q. What does the foreman get? A. I cannot say. The foreman is my brother 
and has a private arrangement with my father. 

Q. Have you any young boys in your establishment? A. Yes. 

Q. How many of these about have you that you consider young? A. I could 
not say the number, but there is quite a number. 

Q What is the age of the youngest? A. About 14, 

Q. A boy of 14 that goes to work for the first time what wages do you allow him? 
A. From $1.00 to $1.50 at first. 

Q. If he proves smart and efficient, what is your ordinary rule for increase? 
A. We have no definite rule. | 

Q. Tell us what has taken place in regard to any particular instance? A. We 
have mechanics with us who have commenced at $1.00 a week, and are now getting 
from $8 to $9. 

Q. Do the boys after learning the trade remain with you? A. Yes. All the 
men in the candy factory have learned all they know of the business there. 

Q. How many men have you in the candy factory? A. Wehave7, That is 
they are called men. | 

Q. How many boys have you there? A, There are quitea number, I could 
not say exactly. 

Q. What are the ages of the boys? A. Fourteen is the youngest. 

(). Have you any young girls working in the candy factory? A. Yes. 

q. What is their occupation? A. Wrapping up candies and packing them. 

‘i What would be the wages of these young girls? A. From $1.25 to $4.00 a 
week. : 

Q. What do those who earn $1.25 a week do? A, They are kept at work 
“wrapping up candies or picking over nuts. 

Q. Would these girls have been long at the business?);A. No. They would 
be only commencing. , 
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Q. What hours do the boys and girls work? A. The boys work ten hours a 
day, and the girls work ten houra a day with the exception of ten minutes before 
twelve and before six—They are allowed to go before the men. 

Q. Are the girls allowed tosit down during the day? A. Most of them are 
sitting all the time. 

Q. These are the principal occupations you have, I suppose the cracker bakery 
takes in cake also? A. No; the two aro separate. 

Q. How many men have you in the cake bakery? A, Three men and a num- 
ber of boys. 

Q. These boys, what ages are they? A. From 14 to 20. 

Q. The three men, what is their rate of wages? A. One man gets $9.00. Ido 
not know what the others get. 

Q, Have you any system of fines or any punishment of any kind that you inflict 
upon your employés? A. No. There is no fine and no punishment of any kind 
except a scolding or a discharge. 

Q. What would be supposed to be reasonable provocation for a discharge? A. 
Well, if they are found idling often. 

Q. What infliction is imposed for being late or are they ever late? A, They 
are sometimes late. 

Q. They are not fined? A. No. 

Q. Are the doors shut after the time for commencing work? No. 

Q. Can they go in after the place is opened an hour ora half hour? <A. Yes; 
if they are a few minutes late they can come in, but if they are late any time they 
make it a quarter of a day late, 

Q. Is the place healthy to work in and well ventilated? A. Yes. 

Q. About accomodation for the women in the candy business—have you separ- - 
ate water closets and separate accomodation for them such as decency would demand ? 
A, I think everything is decent enough, but we have no separate water closets. We 
have not separate water closets. We have a great many of them. There are nine 
or ten in the building. 

~ Q. Don’t you think common decency would require that they should be separate 
in some way? A. There are not many working ina room. Ido not see any ob- 
jection to our present system. | 

Q. Have you had any labor troubles with the men or women you employ? 
A: Not lately, I believe that eight or nine years ago there was a strike of some 
men, but that: was before I was in the business, and I know very little about it. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :-— 


Q. Have the employés access to the whole nine water closets? A. Yes; I 
believe there are eleven water closets. : | 
| A. Would it be difficult for you to class them between the males and females? 
_ A. They would lose considerable time in going from one room to another—they 
| are in the rooms where they work. 


@. The men and women work in one room? A. Yes. 
Q. You say you pay the girls $1.25 a week on commencing? A, Yes. 
Q. Have you any that you pay less than that to? A. No. 
| Q. What might their ages be? A. I think there are not any under 15 or 16 
| years of age. 
| Q. That isin the confectionery department ? A. Yes. 
. Have you any under that in the cracker department? A. No. We have very 


Q 
Q. What is the sanitary condition of the bake shop? A. It is quite healthy. 
Q. Do you hear any complaints with reference to it? A. Not now. Wedid 
formerly, but we improved the ventilation and now they like it. 
| Q. Is there an inspector of bread in Halifax? A. I believe there is, 
| Q. Are there many seizures for light bread? A. I have not heard of any lately, 
| 
| 


| 


By Mr. HeakeEs :— 


Q. What is the price of bread in Halifax? A. We sell a two-pound loaf for four 
and five cents cash. 
Q. Do you sell it for that to the dealers or delivery? A. We sell it for less to 
dealers. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. You say there is a distinction in the price? A. That is on account of a 
difference in the qualities. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q. Is the four-cent loaf brown bread? A. No. tal 

Q. Don’t you make brown bread? A. Yes. But that is not a grade, it isa 
different variety. 

Q. Do bakers in Halifax work as much as 20 hours on a stretch without leaving 
off? A. No, They might possibly do so at one time, but I cannot remember a case 

Q. What time have they off? A. They go to breakfast and dinner and have time 
between the jobs. | 

Q. Have you had any accidents to boysfrom your machinery? A. Not fre- 
‘quently. There was an accident a year ago. 

Q. What was the nature of it? A. One ofthe boys in passing dough between 
rollers had his attention called elsewhere and allowed his hand to get in. There was 
no necessity for it, and it was wholly due to carelessness. 

Q. Have you had other accidents than this case by machinery? A. Yes. A 
number of years ago an elevator fell and one of the boys was slightly hurt. 

Q. Is the elevator closed in? A. The way it happened was, the boy wason the 
elevator and it fell. ) 

Q. Is it protected so that boys cannot get on it unless they are obliged to? A 
No, There is no protection. 


By Mr. Frexp :— 

Q. Do you find difficulty in keeping your prices straight on acconnt of having 
two prices for your bread? <A. No. 

Q. Do you consider it better to have different prices for different qualities of 
‘bread than to have different weights and uniform prices? A. We are compelled to 
‘have uniform weights. The bread must weigh over two or four pounds. 

Q. You find no difficulty in complying with the regulations? A. No. 

By Mr. ARMsTRONO :— 


Q. What is the price for the two grades paid by the consumer? A. Our 
‘prices are four and five cents to the consumer, 


By Mr. Grisson :— 


Q. What do you do when your employés are late? A. They are found fault 
eaten for being late and we object to their coming in then. We have no strict rule 
-about it. 3 


Joun CAwsEY, mason and plasterer, sworn, 
By Mr. WAusH :— 

Hf oe I believe your business is that of a contractor for masonry, plastering, &o. 
A. Yes. 
Q. All these things come within your domain? <A. Yes. 

Q. Will you please state what is the average number of men you employ? A 
dt varies at different seasons of the year. 

Q. Strike an average? A. Some years it is more than others, 

Q. What was it during the past year ? A. Not more than 20, 
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Q. What wages do you pay asa general rule? A. In what line? 
Q. Say bricklayers? <A. $2.50, $2.75 and $3.00. 
Q. Is that for ten hours’ work? A. Yes. 


. That is supposed to be a day’s work? A, Yes. 
. What is the general wages paid to plasterers? A. About $2.50 or $2.75. 
‘ Something the same as bricklayers ? A. Something the same. 
. What do you pay stonemasons? <A. ‘The wages are the same. 
; a What do you pay stonecutters? A. We pay the same rate of wages to all 
of them: 
Q:. You employ laboring men? A. Yes. ° | 
Q. What are the general wages of laboring men for attending upon masons? 
A..They average $1.25, 
Q. Are they all about the same wages, the general laborers? A. Yes; about 
the same. | 
Q. Have you had any labor troubles with your men, A. None. 
Q. Have you some men that have worked with you for a good while? A, Yes, 
Q. The building trade as a rule, has it been good during ths past season? A. 
Pretty good. 3 
Q. Do your men have to work after hours? A. No. 
All ornamental work such as cornicing do you have it done yourself? A. Yes. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— , 


Q. 

Q. Are the contractors organized here? A. No. 

Q. Are you members of the Board of Trade of Halifax? A. No. 

Q. Do they buy their material as a body, en bloc? A. No. 

Q. Have you ever known instances in Halifax where, through the failure of con- 
tractors, the workmen do not get their wages? A. Very few, since I have been here, 


By Mr, Heaxkes :— 


Q. Have you ever had anything to do with sewer building ? A. Not in this 
country. 


OOLO 
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C. J. WyupE, Secretary Acadia Powder Company, sworn. 
By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. You are secretary of the Acadia Powder Company? A. Yes, 

Q. That is an industry that may be new to some of us ; what number of men do 
youemploy? A. Between twenty and thirty. 

Q. What wages are they paid? A. Well, from $30 to $160 a month. 

Q: What hours are they obliged to work over? A. Well, I think the usual 
hours; I think it is ten hours. The works are fifteen miles from here. 

Q. Do they have to work after hours? <A. I don’t think they do. I don’t think 
they do as a rule. 

Q. Have you had any accidents in your factory? A. Yes; we had a man killed 
about six years ago. 

Q. What was the nature of the accident; will you please explain? <A. Well, 
nobody knew how he was killed ; the building blew up and there was no trace of 
him, or any way of finding out the cause. It was supposed that, perhaps a piece of 
metal may have got into the machinery, or he may have been doing something out 


of the usual course, but that is all supposition. 


Q. Is that the only accident that has happened there? A. There was an acci- 
dent to a man making an excavation, but it had nothing to do with the manufacture. 
I think that is the only one. I think there wasa slight accident by which a man 
was injured but not to any extent. 

Q. If it is a fair question, has your output increased to what it was before and, if 
80, where is it sent to? A. Yes; it is increasing somewhat; we supply the different 
mines of coal and gold in the Province, and some is sent to Newfoundland, 
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Q. Are you able to hold your own as regards quality with powder produced else- 
where? A. Quite so. 

Q. Do you send much of your powder to Ontario? A. No, we do not; we 
send it as faras Quebec. 

Q. Have you any boys or laboring men employed apart from those engaged in 
the manufacture of powder? A. There is a keg mill.in ppagh some men are — 
employed, 

Q: You make the kegs you use yourselves? A. Yes, 

Q. How many are employed there? A. Three or four. 

Q: Are their wages the same as those of the othermen? A. Thesuperintendent 
gets more, and the others about the same. 

Q. Do you find your men as arule sober and industrious? A. Yes; they seem. 
to be so. They are much so. 

Q. Have many been with you any length of time? A. Yes, a long time; some 
of them before I was connected with the company ; | have been there ten years, 

Q. And that one accident was the only serious one? A. Yes; that is within my 
day. 

‘i Q. Is there any other factory in the section? A, That is the only one. 


Rospert TAYLoR, manufacturer of boots and shoes, sworn. 
By Mr. WALsH :— 


Q. I believe you are connected with the boot and shoe industry ? A. Yes. 
Q. How long have you had that in progress? A. About 17 meats 
Q. Has the manufacture increased or has it gone back? A. Well, it is more 
than it was then. 
Q. About how many hands do youemploy? A. 140. 
Q. There are different rates of wages 1 presume ? A. Yes. 
Q. Would you please state the different rates of wages and the reason for the 
difference? A. The men get from $6 to $10; it depends on the skill, of course. 
. Have you any boys? A. We have a few boys, yes, 
. About what are their ages? A. We have none less than 14 or 15. 
Have you any women working there? A. Yes 
Are there many? A. About 40. 
What is their average wages? A. They get from $2 to $6. 
I suppose it depends on the skill they possess? A. Yes, 
$2 would be the lowest ? A, Yes. 
And it may get as high as $6? A. Yes. 
What wages do the boys earn? A. They get from $2 to $3. 
What is considered a day’s work? A, 10 honurs. 
60 hoursa week? A. Yes. 
Do you do extra work? A. Yes; occasionally. 
. Are the hands allowed for it? A. Yes; always. 
. Just pro rata? <A. Yes. 
. Have you ever had labor troubles with your men? A. Not for about 12° 
There was something then but never since, 
. How did you fix it, or how would you fix it in a similar case now? A. We 
fixed it then by letting them go about their business og they came back with their | 
fingers in their mouths wanting work again. 
Q. Do you think that would be the best course to pursue again? A. That is 
what I would do if it happened again. | 
Q. You make use of machinery in your work? A. Yes. || 
Q. Have you ever had an accident in connection with the machinery? A, No.]| 
Q. Are the beltings guarded pretty well? A. Yes. I never had an accident|| 
except in the case of a girl who got hurt by a machine, but it was not anything serious,}) 


years. 
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Q. Is your factory well ventilated and healthy to work in? A. Yes; it is very 
well ventilated. 

Q. With regard to the sanitary condition of the building inside and separate 
water closets for the different sexes, how is that? A. We have water closets for the 
men on one flat and for the women on the next ; they are separate altogether. 

Q. Do men and women work on the one flat together? A. No. 

Q. Is the closet for the women on their fiat? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find as a rule that your men are sober, orderly and industrious, or ig 
it otherwise? A. We do not employ any in the factory but what are, 

Q. You have a large output, where do you mostly find a market for it? A. 
Mostly in the Maritime Provinces. Wesend some to Newfoundland and some to 
Bermuda. . 

q. Do you send any to the Upper Provinces? A. No; none. 

Q. Are you able to find a market here forall you manufacture? <A. Yes; we 
have all we cando. We were only idle about a fortnight last year, 


By Mr, Borvin :— 


Q. Are your cutters paid by the day or by the job? A. By the day. 

Q. What is their average wages? A, They get from $7 to $9 a week. 

Q. Do any women cut? <A. No, : 

Q. Is your closing and fitting done by the day or the job? A. All the fitting is. 
done py the day. 


Q. Is your sole leather department done as well by theday? A, Yes. 

Q. Could you tell us what a good woman will earna week? A. $5. 

Q. On fine work? A. On fine work she will earn $6, 

Q. What will a gool packer earn? <A. $10. 

Q. For sewing machine the same? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you plenty of that kind of labor here? <A. Yes; we have no trouble. 


Q. Is there any fine for bad work in your factory? A. No; ifthey damage 
work they have to pay for it, that is all. 
. Where do you get most of your raw material? A. We got most of it in the 
province. We get all of our sole leather here, and most of our upper. 
. Where do you get your kid? A. In Montreal. 
. Is there any sheepskin made in the province? A. Yes. 
. As good as in the upper provinces? A. Yes; it is as good. 
. Is any common sole tanned here? A. Common and good, both. 
. Do they make any oak here? A, No. 


By Mr. WAuLsH :— 


. Are you engaged in other industries besides the shoe trade ? A. I am inter- 
ested in sole leather tanning. 

Have you not a hat business? A. We import hats. 

A good deal of straw hats? A. Yes, 


_ By Mr. AgmstRonea :— | ° 


. What work would a woman be engaged on that would earn $2? A. Pasting, 
How old would they be? <A. 15 or 16. 

Are there any fines imposed in your factory? A. No, 

. Are the doors closed ata certain hour? A. They are opened at7 and closed at 12, 
. Are they closed after the hour for coming in? A. If they come late they 
have to go home; yes. 

i . In winter as well assummer? A, Yes. 

. What was the cause of the labor trouble you referred to? A. They had what 
is called a Crispin organization ; we discharged a man and the others insisted upon 
his being allowed to work. 

Nah Q. Did you discharge him because he belonged to the organization? A, No} 

{1 | because his work did not suit. 

1 iit Ame dk * 
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Q. How long was he working before you found out that he did not suit? A. I 
think about a year. 

Q. Does it take you a year to find out thata man does not suit? A. He did 
something—I don’t remember what it was, that did not please the foreman, 

Q. And because he was discharged the other men struck? A. They insisted 
upon his being allowed to work. 

Q. Was there any communication between you before they struck? A. No. 

Q. They struck abruptly because the man was not re-instated? A. Yes. 


By Mr, Boivin :— 

Q. Could boots and shoes be exported to England profitably? A. I think it 
has been tried witbout success. 

Q. Do you know that since the Colonial Exhibition some shoes have ybeen ex- 
ported? A. No. 

Q. Do you believe we get raw hides as cheaply as other countries? A. I think so. 

Q. Do you think we have raw material put down as cheaply as other countries, 
say bark? <A. No; I don’t think we get bark as cheap as the United States. They 
buy a large tract of land and build their tanneries right in the middle of it, and in 
that way they get bark cheaper. 

Q. You would think the stock is as cheap as in the United States? A. I think 
they can tan sole leather cheaper in the United States than here. 

Q. Can you give an idea how they can make it cheaper? A. We import our 
hides from the United States, that is the raw South American hides, and there is 
freight, insurance and all that to be added. 

Q. You have only the freight between New York and here? A. That is all. 

Q It is the same for tanneries and other places west? A. Yes. 

. Do you think our labor smart enough to compete with the labor oa the 
other side of the sea? A, I thiak their iabor is cheaper than with us. It may be 


cheaper in Montreal. 
Q. Have they the same machinery on the other-side? A. I think they have. 


By Mr. HEaxkes :— ; 
Q. Have you any competition from Quebec here? A. Yes; very close. 
Q. Can they undersell you? A. Yes; in the cheaper class of goods. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. You don’t care for the competition of Ontario, orly that of Qasbec? A. Yes. 
Q. Has the foreman power to employ men at will? A. Yes. 
Q. Has he objections to employing men belonging to Jabor organizations? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Ifyou knew men belonged to such organizations would you employ them ? 
A. No. 

Q. What objection have you to them? A. I think there is no necessity for 
them, and for that reason I wouid not employ men belonging to them. 

Q. Do you employ a man for what he is worth according to your opinion? A, 


Yes. 
Q. Has not a man the right to put apriceon his labor? A, Yes; aud I have the 


same right. 

Q. Would not men be better if they engaged as a body, than if they engaged 
singly? A. No; I think such combinations are a mistake, If men are treated 
weil they are better off without them. 

Q. Did you ever know the members of any labor organization to be of the same 
opinion? A. No. 

Q. From your experience you think that one man is often better than another; 
that some men are more skilled and do far more work in a day than another? A.j/ 
We have men that are better worth $i0 a week than others are worth $7. | 

By Mr. MoLean:— 


Q. When the door is locked who has the key? A. The foreman. 
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1 a | 
Q. Can employés get out if they wish? A. No; we keep the door locked for 


half an hour after we open. 
Q. Then it is opened again? A. Yes; it is then opened until 7.30. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q. Has the foreman the privilege of going all over the factory? A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose a fire took place how would the door be opened? A. He is in the 

office. 
Q. Suppose he was out? A. The key is kept in the office, and either the clerk 

or the foreman would be there. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q. Do manufacturers in Halifax get boots and shoes made in Quebec? A. No; 
very few. 
Q. Itisdone by some? A. [ think one firm buys there; that is all. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— é 


Q. Have you any combination among the manufacturers to keep up the prices ? 
A. No. 

Q. You don’t approve of them? <A. No. 

Q. You think everything ought to be open to competition ? A.I think every 
‘man should stand on his own bottom, as the old saying is. 
Q. You don’t think one pair of shoes should be sold for the same price as another 
\(4fit is not so good? A. I think they should be sold for what they are worth. 


Henry R. Bonn (Superiutendent ofthe Mayflower Tobacco Factory), swora. 
By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. You are the superintendeat of the Mayflower Tobacco Factory? A. Iam, sir. 
i Q. Would you have the kindness to tell us how many hands you employ in that 
factory altogether? A. I have now about 74. 
Q. About 74? Yes, sir. . 
| Q. Would you be able to tell us as near as possible from your recollection, how 
| nany journeymen there would bein that number? A. We have none that we call 
‘purney men ; they are all laborers, We have 21 men. 
Q. And how many women? A. We have 50 girls and women employed. 
Q. Have you any very young girls or boys there? A. I think the youngest girl 
(is fifteen years ofage. 
Q. Abont fifteen? <A. Yes, 
| Q. Would you please state what wages you give the men? A. Well some of 
‘ithe men get $6.00 a week and some of them get $6.50. 
Q. What would the lowest paid get? A. $6.00. 
Q. What would the highest get? A. $6.50. 
‘| Q. Is that a fair average for the men’s wages per week? A. Yes. 
| ‘) Q. How many hours do they work for those wages? A. 10 hours. That 
s the usual day’s work. , 
Q, Do you have any work after hours? A. No, sir. 
Q. What wages do the women earn? A. Well, they earn different wages; it is 
ccording to the way they work; most of them are on piece work. Those of them 
‘ho do ordinary work earn 50 cents a day, but those on piece work earn from $6.00 
) $6.50 a week, some of them 
4 Q. The women who work on picce work are more expert? A; Yes. 
| Q. Is it the rule that the women who earn day’s wages get upwards afterwards? 
'\. No; L hardly ever take them from that position and put them in the way of pro- 
otion, because they do not wish it; the prefer day’s work. I have to get new hands 
en I want to increase the other work. : 
A—24 
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Q. What wages do you pay the girls and boys? A. The girls are on piece 
work and the boys on day’s work. One of the girls gets $3.00, another $4.00, and an- 
other $5.00. | 

Q. Do any come to you as apprentices? A. No. 

Q. There is no binding or anything of that kind at all? No, sir. 

Q. I believe your experience does not run over @ long time in connection with 
this factory? A. A little over four years. | 

Q. The reason I ask is I want to know if any of these people have been work- 
ing any length of time in your factory? A. We are constantly changing but most 
of the girls have been there ever since I came, and some two or three of the men. 

Q. Do you find your hands as a rule industrious and sober men or otherwise ? 
A. Yes; we have never found them otherwise. 

Q. Have you any trouble with your men, or labor? A. Very little. Now and 
then a misunderstanding arises, but it is soon fixed up. 

Q. Is there any system of fines in your factory? A. No, sir. 

Q. What penalty do you inflict on your hands if they are guilty of fault? A. 
We discharge them. ) 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are your hands employed all the year around ? Ai No, sir: 

Q. About how long do you closo? A. I think that during the past winter w 
shut down about two months. | 

Q. Would your regular hands average ten months’ work during the year? A 

Well, I don’t think so. | 

Q. Would they average 9 months? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Do you pay the same rates summer and winter? A. Yes. | 

Q. Both to your weekly hands and your piece hands? A. Yes. | 

A =e Do you inflict any punishment upon your hands except to discharge them) 

. No, sir. 

Q. You have no black hole in which apprentices are confined? A. No. | 

Q. Would you know if any apprentices had been beaten; would it come to yor 

knowledge? A. It would. : 

Q. If you were aware that a foreman beat a boy grossly what would be yoi] 

action? A. I would immediately discharge him. 


By Mr. HEAKEs:— 


Q. Have you separate closets for men and women? A. Yes. | 

Q. How are they divided? A. By a board partition. ig 

Q. Are the doors side by side? A. No; there is a partition all the way across] 

Q. Is the ventilation of your factory good? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the drainage good? A. Yes. | 

Q. There have been nocomplaints about the condition of the building? A. No, si} 

By Mr. Carson :— a 

Q. Where is your factory ? A. On Cornwallis street. 

Q. How high is it? A. Three storeys. 

Q. Are there good chances of getting out in case of fire? A. Yes. 

Q. What are they? A. The street stairway could empty the building in th 
minutes 


. How wide is the stairway ? A. Three or four feet. ; 
. Is it encased? <A. No, sir. ) . 
. How do the doors open? A. They open in. | 
. Would you not think it would be safer if they opened out? A. I don’t kn} 
. In case of a panic how could the people get out? A, I am sure there are | 
chances of a panic. ie 
Q. Might there not be in case of a fire? A. There is nothing to create it; fe || 
building is entirely fire proof; the boiler is in a different, part of the building fi |} 
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here the hands work, and that is the only fire in the building. We are heated by 
(steam. 


\ 


By Mr, ArMstRone :— 


. Is your engineer acompetent man? A. I think go. 

. Has he passed an examination? <A. | don’t think so. 

. Has hea certificate? A, I don’t know. 

Do you search your employés on leaving? A. Yes. 

. Are the young women searched? A. No; the men and the boys are searcheds 
. Who searches them? A. The foreman, 

. The women are not searched? A. No. 


By Mr, Heakes :— 


Q. Why do the women prefer day’s work to piece work? A. I can’t tell why. 
Iti is probably easier, 
 Q. Where do you get your raw material? A. From Kentucky and Virginia. 
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By Mr. Carson :— 
Q. Where do you find a market? A. In these Provinces. 
\ 


Q. Do you make shipments to the upper provinces? A. No. 

Q. Can you compete with the upper provinces? A. We find it hard but we 
re struggling to do so. 

Q. Can you explain why you find ithard? A. I think for a time our tobacco 
ras out of the market, It was out of the market for two years at least, and during 
| 1attime the upper provinces sent large quantities of tobacco here, and their brands 
mamenced to take with the people. When people take toa brand it is hard to 
\\aange them, though we cannot complain of our sales. We are doing very well as 
ie as that is concerned, 


4 -JosEPH CLARKS, acting superintendent cotton factory, sworn. 
By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q. I believe you are acting superintendent of the cotton factory? A. Yes. 

Q. Would you please inform us how many hands you have actively employed ? 
| We have a few over 300. 

Q. What proportion of those are men,and what women? A. We have 45 men 
110 women, and girls and boys constitute the balance. 
. Pa What age is the youngest child ? bee About 12 years; we have very few 
hat age. 

Q. What is the youngest succeeding age ? fer ps average about 14. 

Q. What is the average pay of a man employé? A. $7.50 a week. That is 
| correct average; some are higher and some lower. 
/ Q. What would be the correct average of the women’s wages? A. They aver- 
about $3.90 a week. 

_ Q. Like the men, some are higher and some lower? A. Yes. 

i Q. Do they work day’s work or piece work? A, Both. 

Q. What are the children employed about? A. In docking frames, picking 
ins, sweeping and learning to weave. 

a/Q. What wages do you pay children? A. $1.25 i is a fair average, 
1 Q. What would be the lowest? A. $1. 
a 9. What progress in their wages do you muke, or have youastandard? A. 
| we have no standard, it is according to merit. 
\Q. Are any of the children on piece work? A. No; except in the spinning 
‘rtment. 

:: How many are on piece work there? A. Probably a dozen. 

Are any children apprenticed? A. No; they learn to weave sometimes, 
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Q. Are there any hands in the factory who have been there since the commence- 
ment? A. There are some. 

Q. A large number? A. No; nota large number. 

Q. Have you had any trouble with youremployés? A. Not any labor trouble. | 

Q. Are your people generally industrious and sober? A, Yes; we find them § 
so. They attend punctually to their work, though in the summer we have troubles, 
such as pic-nics. | 
Q. What hours do you work? A. 60 hours a week. 
Q. Do they ever work longer? A. Very seldom; in some departments perhaps 
an hour or so. | 
Q. Is there an allowance for extra time? A. Yes. Some are paid by piece 
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work and some by the time. We do not give them anything extra; we do s0 little 
of it. : 

Q. What kind of accommodation have you in the shape of water closets and 
ventilation? A. We have apartments in each room divided by brick walls. 

Q. Is there a partition so that the doors can be separated? A. They enter by © 
separate doors, : 

Q. Are the doors far enough away, so that the sexes cannot have a view of one 
another entering? A. I cannot say that they are. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be advisable? A. Perhaps it would, but we never — 
had any difficulty. The overseer looks to that well. If he finds them away from — 
their machines more than a eertain time he looks them up. 


By Mr, Heaxegs :— 


Q. The closets are side by side? A. Yes. 

Q. And in full view? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any agreements with your hands or printed rules? A. There are 
rules as to the hours of work, punctual attendance and fines. 

Q. For what are employés fined other than for being late? A. They are fined 
for bad workmanship. 

Q. What has been the amount of fines imposed on employés during the past 
year? A. Probsbly $100 to $150. 

Q. That is spread among how many people? A: We employ 300. 

Q. Do they all pay fines? A. No; they are imposed more particularly in the 
weaving departmert, 

Q. What isthe highest amount a weaver is fined? A. Twenty-five cents, 
except they ruin a piece of cloth ; then they are fined the cost, 

Q. Have you ever known an operative fined through oil dropping on the cloth — 
through fault of the machinery ? A. It would be through carelessness if a fine were. 
imposed for cloth spoiled by oil dropping on it, | by | 

Q. Have such cases happened? A, Yes; but not often. | 

Q. How much would you fine an operative whose cloth was spoiled in that man- 
ner? A. If he spoiled three yards he would be fined three yards and 80 on. 

Q. How much a piece do they get for weaving two harness work? A. They 
average 20 cents. | 

Q. And on three harness work? A. From 16 to 26 cents. aia «| 

Q. How many Icoms does each female have charge of ? A. They average fur. 

Q. How many pieces will a loom turn out a day? A. They should turn {out 
one piece. 

Q. Are fines imposed on children as well as adults? A. Yes, It depend 
what they do. 

Q. What is the lowest amount of a fine imposed? A. Five cents. 

Q. How much are they fined when late? <A. 2, 4 and 5 cents. 

Q. It depends on the amount of time they are late? A. Yes. i 

Q. If they are ten minutes late are they allowed to goto work? A. Yes}; 
they are fined half an hour. 

Q. How is it if they are later than that? A. They might as well go hom@, 
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_Q. What time are children allowed for dinner, or rather, is every care taken to 

protect the morality of the people? A. Most posit vely. 7 

Q. Are you aware of bad language being used among the operatives? A. Not 
personally; of course such rudeness would be occasioned by outside influences. 

Q. Is there any rule forbidding it? A. There is a rule that operatives must not 
talk wni:e working. 

Q. Suppose an overseer should use bad language towards an operative is there 
any rule regarding that? A. No; there is thought to be no occasion for it. 

Q. If such a thing is done is there any punishment for it? A. The manager 
might talk to him about it. 

Q. Have you ever had such cases reported? A. I have not. 

Q. Do you employ any carpenters about the mill? A. Wedo, 

Q. What wages do you pay them? A. $1.65 a day, 

_Q. Do you employ them constantly? A. No. 

Q. Is the mill running all the year round? A. Yes. 

Q. She operatives lose no time except in consequence of pic-nics? How many 
of them do they have? A. They might have a dozen 

Q You mean that they go to others than theirown? A. Yes. We have a pic- 
nic for the operatives. 

Q. And you complain that they go to others? A. Yes; we try to stop them. 

Q. Have you ever Saturday half holidays? A. Always. 


By Mr. CuarKke :— 

Q. What would be the amount of wages paid out during the twelve months? A, 
About $55,000. 

Q. How many stories is your building? A. Three. 

Q. What means of escape have you? A. Iron ladders, 

G. Outside the building? A. Yes. 

Q. You have stairs also? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the stairway roomy? A. Quite so. 

q). Do the doors open in or out? A. Out. 


By Mr, Faemp :— 


Q. How frequently do you pay your hands? A. Once a fortnight. We pay on 
Thursday to the previous Saturday. | 

Q. Has any application ever been made for more frequent payments? A. Never, 

Q. What notice do you require from employés who leave? A. A week’s notice, 

Q. If they leave without notice what is the penalty ? A. They forfeit their 
wages. 

Q. Have these forfeitures been frequent? A. No. 

Q. What amount was forfeited by the employés during the past year? A. I 
might make an estimate of it. 

Q. Would it be possible for you to find out and send the figures to the Com- 
mission? A. There would probably be $40 or $50 during the yeur. 

Q. Have there been any forfeitures of wages except in cases where operatives 
leaving have failed to give notice? A. No. 

Q. If people should leave from accident or any unforeseen cause would you 


. forfeit their pay? A. No. 


Q. You would pay them in full? A. We would. 

Q. If an employé is dismiesed without notice do you give anything beyond 
the wagesearned? A. No. | 

Q. Do you dismiss employés without notice? A. No. 

Q. Are any punishments inflicted on persons employed? <A, No. 

Q. If you learned of a foreman punishing by beating or imprisonment, what 


action would you take? A. We would weigh the pros and cons to see if it was an 


exceptional case. There are instances where perhaps the overseer is very much 


/\ annoyed at a hand offending, perhaps twice in a day, and he might push him. 
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Q. lt he were to beat a child would the management sustain him in that case? 
A. It would depend pretty much. 

Q. Have you known cases where children have been beaten by the overseers 
and the management sustained them ? A. What do you mean by beating ? 

Q. Striking? A. I cannot place # case of that kind. 


by Mr. ArnMsTRONG :— 


Q. What becomes of the fines? A. The wages are just so much less. 
Q. Dou’t the employés receive any benefit from them? A. No. ~ 


By the CHArnMaNn :— 


Q. Do you see any reason why a fine paid by one employé should go to 
another? A. No. 


A Mr, FREED :— 


Q. Have you known cases of punishment by kicking or pushing so that a child 
‘would sustain any bodily injury? A. No. 


Q. The policy of the company, is it to discourage such abuses of authority ? A. 
It is, decidedly. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. If any machivery breaks during work hours has an employé to work over- 
time tomake itup? A. Perhaps, sometimes, 

Q. Has that ever happened? A. Yes; it has, 

Q. Would the omployé receive anything for the overtime? A. We just pay 
the regular wages; he is not forced to work overtime. 

Q. Would you consider that overtime? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you awinding room? A. Yes. 

Q. How much do you pay experienced women? A. $4 to $6. 

Q. How many women have you in your paras E room? A. Aboat 30, per- 
haps; they are not all winders. 

Q. Do the majority of them receive $6? A. No. 

Q. What would be the Bag Os of a woman who can attend four looms? A. 
About $5.50. 

Q. What would be the wages of a woman that attends three looms? A. That 
would be about $1 25 less. 

Q. What do you pay womer that are looked upon astwisters ; how much do you 
pay them? A. They are paid by piece work; they sometimes earn $5.00 a week; 
the average is $4.25. 

Q. What is the wages in the spinning room? A. About $4.00. 

Q. And in the reeling room? A. That would be $2.25. 


Q. Do any of the young women eat their lunch in the er ? A. They do. 

Q. Have you a separate room for that purpose? A, 

Q. During this eating time is the machinery stopped ? a Yes. 

Q. Is there any dust in the spinning room? A. Not so much as in the carding 
room 

Q. Is the carding room well ventilated? A. Yes. 

Q. Is drinking water kept handy? A. Yes; quite s0o—in each room, 

Q. Do the men and the women stop work at the same time in the evenings? 
A. Yes. 


W; Did you ever think it would be better if the women were discharged half an- 
hour earlier? <A. No. 


Q. You have had no occasion to consider that? A. No. 


Q Do you get many hands that are looked upon as foreigners? A. No; most 
of the people we employ are natives. 
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Caartes Lonaarp, Secretary Nova Scotia Building Society, sworn. 
_ By Mr. Watsa :— 


Q. You are secretary, I believe, of the Nova Scotia Building Soviety.? A. Lam 
secretary and manager. 

Q. Will you gi + us an outline of the working of the society? A. The word 
“building society ” does not clearly designate our business. It is a general term. 
Ours is a co-operative loan society or co-operative bank, 

Q. Have you any rules or regulations by which it is guided of which we can 
obtain a copy? A. Yes. 

Q. Will you send a copy of such rules and regulations to the Commission? A. 
Yes, | 

Q. What is the scope of the society ? A. The object of the society is to provide 
a fand by the savings of members, from which advances are made on real estate 
security. 


By the CHarrMANn :— 


Q. Do you mean advances to build? A, Advances for any purpose. It is & 
loan association, 

Q. Then the advances are not for building alone? A. We give money for any 
purpose, but on real estate security only. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Do you lend money only to members? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Keuiy:— 


Q. What constitutes membership? A. Subscription to shares, 

Q. What is the cost of ashare? A. $240. 
: Q. And unless a person can purchase a share he cannot borrow money? A. 
‘The subscription for a share is $2.49 per month, and «ach person paying that amount 
is entitled to receive the amount of his share in advance. 

Q. What is the $2.40? Itis a repayment of the amount borrowed spread over 
-& period of 11 years and 7 mouths. 

Q. Do you lend money only on real estate? A. Yes. 

Q. You do not have leasehold property in this country? A. Yes; to some extent 

Q. Do you lend money on that? A. Yes. The Common’s property is leased 
from the city for a period of 999 years and we accept that. 

Q. Yes; but what I referred to was leases for a period of say 21 years? A. We 
never touch that business. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. How do you lend money? A, It is put up at auction among the members. 

Q. Have you an upset premium or do you start it flat? A. We start it flat. 

Q. What is the usual premium given by buyers? A. The average is about two 
per cent., but at present it is two and one quarter per cent. 

Q It varies I suppose from month to month? A, Yes. It varies according to 
the stute of the market. 

Q Have you a committee whose duty it is to investigate property? A. Yes. 

Q What is the margin of value of property accordiog to the assessment rate te 
which you lend money? A. The assessment rate and valuation varies so in differ 
ent parts cf the province that we can hardly judge anything from the assessed value. 

By Mr. Keiity:— 

Q. In the city of Halifax what percentage do you advance, say on property 
assessed at $1,000? A. We allow two-thirds. 

Q. In what territory do you lend money? A. Only in the Province of Nova 


Scotia; though we have authority from the Dominion Government to extend our busi- 
ness into the Maritime Provinces we have never used it, 
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Q. You have acharter then from the Dominion Government? A. Yes. 

Q. What rate of interest do borrowers pay? <A. Six per cent. 

Q. Do they pay interest monthly as they pay on the principal? A. Yes. The 
borrower pays a fixed sum per month, and as the amount of interest is reduced the 
difference goes on the principal account, 

Q. Have you any system of fines? A. Yes; we have, 

Q. What is the amount of tho fine? <A. It is at the rate of five cents aaa month 
for every $2.40—that is to make up the losses of interest. 

Q. All the fines go to the benefit of the institution? A. Yes, 

Q. Do you keep a separate account of the fines? <A: Yes. 

Q. What would be the amount of them in the run of a year? A. For last year 
the amount was $362. 

Q. What was the amount of money on mortgage? $453,000. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 

Q. Can a man lend or invest his capital through the medium of your society 
without becoming a principal? <A. Yes. 

Q. What is the rate of interest paid? A. For a non-member it would depend 
on the market rate, but would be about one-quarter per cent, more than the amount. 
given by the savings bank. 

By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. How long has the society been in existence? <A, Since 1850. 

Q. What has been the amount of loss sustained during thattime? A. I have 
not figures as to that, but I think about $75,000 or $80,000. 

Q. You have declared dividends during that time to a large extent? A. We 
have. We declared dividends among shareholders of 15 per cent. 

Q. Isthat the average dividend? A. No, It was exceptional. 

Q. What would be the lowest dividend? A. It is our aim not to pay high 
dividends, but rather to reduce the rate to the borrower so as to make it six per cent. 
and give that to the investor. 

Q. Is your stock matured? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have stockholders remained in the society without becoming borrowers ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. They yet full value in cash? A. Yes. Thereisa profit and loss account 
for each stockholder and we strike a division each year, There have been occasions 
when there has been a rebate of two per cent., that is for the whole term. 

Q. Is there any notification necessary for ‘withdrawal? A. The rules require a 
monih’s notice, but we waive that and pay on demand. 

Q. When a stockholder withdraws what interest does he receive? A. Six per 
cent. But he has to pay a proportion of the loss. 

Q. Are you able to tell us what class of persons for the most part becomes 
stockholders? A. We have all classes in the society. 

Q. Are there many workingmen in the society? A. Yes; thereare a good many. 

Q. Have many of them borrowed money for the Win Set of building, houses? 
A. Yes; and we have a good many as investors. 

Q. ‘Do they hold stock until maturity? <A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give an idea of the number who take stock for the purpose of build- 
ing, or who hold it for investment—say at the present time? A. I might say that 
‘the society was originally restricted to three miles from the market square and at 
that time we had a great many ; but at present the majority of our stockholders are 
out of the city. 

ae Q. Ait all events a large number of such people have been stockholders? A, 
3. 

Q. And are so now. A. Yes. From eight to nine hundred persons are redeem- 
ing their properties through the society. 

Q. Could you tell the Commission about how many of these people are work- 
ingmen? A, I do not know that I could. 
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By Mr. ArmstRona :— 


Q. What security have the invesi.73? A. All the assets of the society. The 
money of the society is all invested in real estate security. 


By Mr. WatsH:— 


Q. How long have you been connected with the society? A. I have been in 
the office for 24 years. I have been manager for two years. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you issue stock from time to time? A. Yes; we are doing it every day.. 
The first Monday of each month is the day of entry. 

Q. Then in any month any person who desires todo so can take stock? A, 
Yes; dating from the following first Monday of the month. 


Joun MoInnis, of McIntosh & McInnis, builders, sworn. 
By Mr. Wausu: 


Q. I believe you represent the firm of McIntosh & McInnis, builders? A, Yes, 
eee Q. You are general contractors ?. A. Yes; general contractors and lumber- 

ealers. 

Q. Would you tell the Commission what is the general or average number of 
hands youemploy ? A. The average, I suppose, throughout the year, would be 
about 40. Sometimes we have 100, and sometimes the number is down to 20. 

Q. Was the past season a fair season for work in this city ? A. It was just a 
fair season. | 

s Q. What was the average wages of your journeymen ca:penters? A. $1.60 
a day. 


By Mr, HEaxes :— 


Q. Is that for bench hands or outside hands? A. That is the average—some 
hands get more. 


By Mr. WaLsu:— 


Q. You pay something higher to your foreman ? A. Yes, he gets higher wages, 

Q. What is about the amount of the foreman’s wages? A. Sometimes $2 and 
sometimes $1.75. We have a foreman we pay $1.75 a day to all the year round. 

Q. You, I suppose, have superintendence of the work all round? A. We 
both superintend. 

Q. You are mostly the out-door man? A. Yes, 

; Q. Have you any hands that you do not consider first-class that you pay less 

to? A. Yes, we have some, of course, that do not profess to be good mechanics, 

Q. How much do they work for? A. All the way from $1.25 to $1.50. 

Q. You employ a great many laborers, too? A. Yes; sometimes, 

Q. What is the average of the wages of the laboring men youemploy ? A. I 
think they average from $1.10 to $1.25 aday. $1.10 I think would be the averages 

Q. Have you also men on the wharf working in connection with the lumber 
business—or men who take charge, and if so, what are theirwages? A. They get $8 
a week all the year round. 

Q. Are they engaged for the year? A. Yes, they get their pay whether they 
work or not. 

Q. What is considered the length of time fora day’s work? A. In the sum- 
mer season ten hours, and in the winter season eight hours. | 

Q. You sometimes work after hours? A. Sometimes, but very seldom. 

Q. Do you allowin proportion to the wages for extra time? A. Yes; they got 
extra pay. 
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Q. Asa general rule with regard to your hands, are they intelligent and tem- 
erate and pretty good men? A. Yes; our men are very temperate. 

Q. Have you had any labor troubles with them ? A. No; we have never had any. 

Q. Some of your hands have been with you a good while? A. Yes, some as 
long «us 15 to 18 years. 

Q. Do you ever have apprentices? A. Sometimes; generally one or two, 

Q. Do you take them under indentures? A. No; they are never bound. 

Q What do you generally allow them? A. Generally $1.50 a week, and then we 
increase 50 cents a week each year. Some boys are smarter than others and get on 
‘better. 

Q. How many boys have you now? A. We have only one at present. 

Q. With regard to your lumber business, is the price of lumber increasing or 
decreasing—or is the quality getting better or worse? A. A good quality of pine 
lumber is increasing in price; a real good quality is pretty hard to get. Spruce and 
hemlock keep about the same. Spruce goes from $3 to $12, according to the quality. 

Q. What about pine? A. That is about $30; we have sometimes to pay as 
high as $60 from Ontario. | 

Q. You have in your establishment other woods? A. Yes; oak, walnut, 
cherry, &c. 

Q. What is the average price not of first-class, but of good merchantabie wal- 
nut, for instance? A. For good walnut we have paid as high as $200, and all the 
way from $90 to $100. 

Q. Where do you import that from? A. Most of it comes from Boston, 

. Do you import white wood also? A. Yes. 

; . What is the price of white wood? A. Good white wood costs from $35 to 
40. 
Is there much imported? A. Yes; a great deal now. ' 

. Do you get any pine from Newfoundland? A. Yes; we have had it from 
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there. 

. What kind have they there? A. It is very good, 

. You import pitch pine too, and red wood? A. Yes. 

. What is the price of that? A. Pitch pine averages $30 to $40. It is of 
course according to the size and dimensions of it. 


By Mr. Heaxgs :— 


OOD 


Q. Do you employ machine hands? A. No. 
Q. Have you any joiners working for less than $1.60 on the bench? A. No. 


J. F. Van pe Venter, Manager of the Halifax Street Railway, sworn. 
By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. You represent the Halifax Street Railway? <A. I do. 

Q. Have you been long engaged in that work? A. Yes. 

Q. Woula you state to the Commission how many men you have engaged in 
‘the city in connection with the work? A. From 30 to 40. 

Q. How many of these are drivers? A. They average 15. 

Q. How many of these are conductors? A. We use the drivers as conductors 
in the summer time. 

Q. Have you any men specially as conductors? A. No. 

Q. How many have you as groom hands? A. Seven, and two feeders. 

Q. Have you blacksmiths in connection with the road? A. One blacksmith 
-and one helper. 

Q. How many horses have you altogether? A. At present we have 82, 

Q. Do you thick in all respects you have sufficient help for the number of 
‘horses, and the work to be done? A. Quite sufficient. 
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Q. What hours do you work? What hours do you consider a day’s work for 
one of your drivers? A. Their actual work is eight hours and fifty-one minutes. 

Q. Do they work all these hours in succession? A. No. 

Q. What time have they off? A. It depends on the trips. Some trips they 
have an hour; others, a half hour; and others, only fifteen minutes. Hach man has 
his dinner, breakfast and supper hour.. 

Q. Is that the same routine every day for the same man? A. Yes. — 

Q. What hours are the stable men obliged to be around? A, They come about 
six in the morning and take turns about getting off every second night. We never 
keep them later than 7 or 7.30, unless during a sudden storm or something of that 
kind, and then they are paid extra. 

Q. What wages do you pay the drivers? A. $1.25 a day, and all extra time 
in case there should be extra work. 

Q. What do you pay the stable hands? A. We pay them $7. 

Q. What do you pay the blacksmith? A. We pay him $14 and the help 
gets half that. 

Q. The blacksmith, what hours does he work? A. From 7 to 6. 

Q. If a horse loses a shoe at night what do youdo? A. Put another horse in 
his place, and lay him up until the next mo rning. 

Q. Do you change your men frequently? A. Not the drivers. Of course we 
find it necessary to change the hostlers frequently. 

Q. Are your drivers sober, industrious men? A. They are until they prove that 
they are not. 

Q. What is their general character ? A. Of course the stable men are pretty 
rough people, but we try to employ the best we can get. All in our employ at 
present are steady, sober men. 

Q. Does the blacksmith give good satisfaction? A. Entirely so. 

Q. Eave you had any trouble with any of your men? A. None whatever. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. From time to time the men are actually called in the morning until they are 
set at liberty, does that constitute eight hours and fifty-one minutes? A. No, sir. 

Q. Whatare the hours? A. They are according to the time table. A man 
going on at 11.32 in the day, finishes at 11.20 at night. 

Q. Suppose a man is late, what is the consequence? A. He loses his car for 
that trip; if he gives a satisfactory explanation he takes it for the next trip. 

Q. Is he deducted for the trip? A. Yes; the extra man gets it. 

Q. Do the men sleep in the stables ? A. No; we have two watchmen there. 

Q. Do the men carry their change? A, Yes. 

Q. What does it amount to? A, $5 they are supposed to carry. 

Q, What are the hours on Sunday ? A, The first car starts at 9.24 o’clock, and 
the last car at 10.09. — . 

Q. What opportunities have the men to go tochurch? A. Those who wish te 
to go before nine o’clock can go. 

Q. And those who have no church before nine o’clock? <A. We try to fix it so 
that they can get the late trips. 

Q. Is there any particular rule? A. We give each driver a chance on Sunday ; 
the man off last Sunday will be on next Sunday, and we work it that way alternately. 
If they want to go off we always give them a chance. 


JAMES BroDig, carpenter, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Watsa :— 
Q. I presume that you are considered a first-class man? <A. Yes, _ 


Q. Might I ask what wages you get? A. $1.60 a day. 
Q. What time constitutes a day’s work? A, Ten hours, 
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Q. Beginning at seven in the morning? A. Yes; that is when we work in 
summer, full time. 

Q. What time do you work in winter? A. Hight hours and a-half this winter. 

@. Is your work mostly outside, or do you work much at the bench? A, Half 
inside and half outside, about. 

Q. Do you consider that the hours of labor are excessive, or that the wages are 
too small? A. I think that the wages are rather small. 

Q. What would you think that the wages ought to be—you know that in these 
matters, when a man is giving evidence, he must speak of himself and must take 
into consideration all the circumstances; now, according to your belief ofthe matter, 
what do you think the wages ought fair ly tobe? A. To the best of my knowledge, 
I think it should be from $1.75 to $2 a day for ten hours. 

Q. Is there any objection otherwise to the working of the present system, that 
is, in addition to the one you spoke of? A. No; that is all. 

Q. Are you a member of any labor organization? A. Yes; the Carpenters 
and Joiners’ Union. 

Q. Have you ever had any strikes or troubles of any kind with your employers? 
A. No; not as I know of. 

Q. You have never been in any yourself? A. No, 

Q. Do you get your wages paid regularly? A. Hvery fortnight, 

Q. What days are you paid? A. Saturdays, 

Q. Do you think Saturday is the best day fora workman to be paid? A. It 
suits me very weil, sir; I cannot complain. 


By Mr. Hraxes :— 


Q. Can you tell us what is the proportion of lost time ina year? A. I cannot 
very weil tell you that. No. 

Q. How many months in the year do you work short time? A. Somewhere 
about five months, I think. 

Q. Hight hours a day for five months? A. Hight and a-half is what we work ~ 
in winter; we did that this winter. 

Q. Is that the rule in the city of Halifax, eight and a-half hours? A. I do not 
think it is with all employers. 

Q. Do you know of any others who work less than that? A. No; I could net 
tell you exactly. 

Q. Have you any idea what amount of money the average earnings of a car- 
penter isin a year? <A. No; I could not tell you that. 

Q. Have you any benevolent features in the society to which you belong? A. 
There are death benefits. 

Q. How much do they pay? A. Ido notreally know; you can get it from the 
president, he is here now. I have not got the book with me. 

Q. Have you any other benefits, beside the death benefitfor members? A. 
Yes ; there are several small benefits. 

Q. Have you found this society a benefit to you in trade matters? A. Yes; I 
have—quite a benefit. 

Q. It has not been the cause of any trouble between you and your employer? 
A. No; not as I know of. 

Q. What rate of wages would be a fair average for the shop you work in? A. 
I can’t say ; some get more than me, 
: Q. Do you know tue highest wages paid to bench hands in your shop? A. I 
think it is somewhere about $1.75 or $2 a day. 

Q. Do they get the same wages all the yearround? A. No; they get paid by 
the hour. 

Q Do they get paid at the same rate per hour, that is my meaning? A. Yes. 

Q. Could you tell us how many carpenters own their own houses here? A, 
No ; I do not know. 

'Q. What is the average rent a mechanic pays for house rent? A. I can’t tell 
you that, because I am boarding here myself. 
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By Mr, Keiiy :— 


Q. Are there any apprentices in the shop you are working in? A. There is 
-one, | think, that is all. 

Q. Do you usually take more thanone? A. Yos; there aresometimes two and 
like that. 

Q. They just work the same hours as the men in the shop work? A. Yes. 

Q. And work eight hours and a balf in winter? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever work in any other place in the United States or the other Prox 
vinces? A. No. 

By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do any of the employers in Halifax decline to employ union men? A. Nofi 
as I know of. 

Q Do the members of the union decline to work with non-union men? A. I 
think they do not, not as I know of. We always try to get them to join, but there 
is no objection to them. 


By Mr, ArmMstTRoN@ :— 

Q. How long has an apprentice to serve before he becomes a journeyman? A, 
About five years. 
Q. Are they indentured? A. I donot think so. I could not resily tell yom 
‘that. 

Q. Do you think that the journeymen as a body would prefer to see the appren= 
tices indentured? A. That I could not give an answer to. 

Q. How long have you been working in the city of Halifax as a journeymam 
Carpenter? A. Somewhere about eight years. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, carpenter, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. How long have you been working a3 a journeyman carpeater? A. About 
fifteen years. 

Q. During the fifteen years of work, do you consider whether the times are better 
now for carpenters than before? A Well, [ don’t see that they’ro any better. 

Q, What is the wages of carpenters now? <A. They run from $1.40 to $1.60, 
and I got that fifteen years ago, that is $1.60, 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


| Q. Do you get the same now? A. Yes;I get the same at the present time, 
well, a little more now. 


By Mr. WAusH :— 


Q. What wages do you receive at the present time? A. Seventeen and a half 
-cents an hour, $1.75 a day. 

Q. Heve you any fault to find with your employers? A. No, 

Q. Do you get your pay regularly? A. Yes. 

Q. On what day of the week are you paid as a general rule? A, On Saturday, 
every week. 

Q. Do you think that weekly payment is more convenient for men thaa fort- 
nightly payment? A. No; Ido not think so. 

Q. Why do you think it is not better? A. I think mena handle too much money 
in a Week and don’t amount to anything. } 

Q. Do you think it is not safe with them? A, No; I think the fortnightly pay 
is the safest for the men. | ; 

Q. Could you tell as now as being a man with a family and all that kind of thing, 
whether your expenses are more now than tenor fifteen years ago? A. Yes; they are. 


Q. How much more is it expensive? A. I suppose now it is about $3 a week 
more. 


By Mr. KELLY :— 
Q. That is in the space of fifteen years? A. Yes. 


By Mr. WausH:— 


Q. What are your hours of work? A. Ten hours io summer, nine and a half now. 
Q. Do you know any carpenters in the city of Halifax owning property or houses 
of their own? A. No; Ido not know any. 
Q. You say you work ten hours in summer? <A. Yes. 
Q. And by the rate you are paid, namely, seventeen cents an hour? A. Yes. 
‘ Q. Are there many apprentices in the employ in which you are at present? A, 
ne. 
Q. About what ageishe? A. About nineteen. 


. Have you any idea what wages those boys get when they commence work as. 


apprentices dope VON Oi 

Q. How long do they serve as apprentices asa rule? A. I suppose, five years, 
that is what I served. 

Q. Do these boys remain with their employers after they get out of their time? 
A. If the employer gives them wages enough they do. 

Q. What would be the wages of an apprentice the last year of his apprentice- 
ship? A. He ought to get about $6 a week. 
Q. I want what they are paid? A. I cannot tell you that. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. Have you any machinery in the shop in which you are working now? A. No. 

Q. Are any of the men or what proportion of them are there in Halifax who are 
capable of taking work offa plan, that is taking the details and working them out for 
themselves? A. I could not answer that question. 

Q. Could you tell us if the rate of wages you have mentioned is the average for 
your shop? Thatis$1.60aday? A. No. 

Q. What would be a fair average for your shop? A. Well, $1.75 a day would 
be a fair average, 

Q. What men are there vetting from $1.60 down that you mentioned are they 
working in your establishment? A. Yes. 

Q. Are these skilled mechanics? A. Yes; they are. 

Q. What kind of work are they engaged in? A. They are engaged on the best 
work in the shop and get the smallest pay. 

Q. Have you ever made a calculation of the number of days a carpenter can 
work in a year aliowing for short time in winter? A. No. 

Q. Taking into consideration the amount of money that a carpenter has to lay 
out for tools is he paid in proportion to other trades? A. No. 

Q. How much below other trades are carpenters paid in the city of Halifax; in 


the building trade I now mean? A. I never figured that out, but they are paid) a 


good desl less than others ; they are below the others. 

Q. Do you know the Wks bricklayers receive? A. Yes. 

Q. How much is it? $2.73 a day. 

Q. A dollar a day more aie the carpenters? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there more skill required in bricklaying than in carpentry: A. Not 80- 
much. 


Q. Are the shops in Halifax comfortable to work in in the winter? A. Some | 


of them ain’t, 
Q. Are they cold? <A. Yes. 
Q. Are any of them drafty? A. There is lots of drafts. 


Q. Are proper conveniences provided for men in the shops—closets and other 


accommodations? A. No, 
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Q. Is there any provision made for men working on buildings in that direction ? 


A. No. 
Q. The men have to fish for themselves? A. Yes. 


By Mr. ArmMstrona :— 


Q. Do you think that a carpenter having a family to support can do so com- 
fortably, paying rent, &c., and save money on seventeen cents and a-half per hour 
even if he worked the entire year round? A. No; he cannot. I do not think he 
could—I am just now only speaking of the wages paid here. 

Q. Has your rent increased during the past 15 years? A. Yes; it has, 

Q. How much per cent.? A. 1 suppose about 10 per cent.—I could not say 
positively. 

Q. What would a carpenter pay as rent for a comfortable house in a respectable 
locality, say one of six rooms? A, it would cost between $7 and $8 a month. 

Q. In a house by himself or would ithe atenement? A. it would bea tenement 
at that. 

Q. Do the carpenters as a body prefer to have the apprentices indentured? A, 
No. 

Q. Have you worked at places outside of Halifax? A, Yes. 

Q. Where? A. In Boston and in St. John, N.B. . 

Q. What is the difference ia the wages between Halifax and Boston? A. The 
wages in Boston—that is about six years ago since I worked there—were $2 a day. 

Q. And what would be the wages here six years ago? A. About $1.50 then, 

_ _Q. Is there any difference in the cost of living for a carpenter in both places ? 
A. Well, no; not much. 

Q. Would the difference in living be equivalent to the difference in pay? A. 
No; it would not. 

Q. Do you belong to the Carpenters Association? A. Yes. 


Q. Do you think it is a benefit to the carpenters as a body to connect themselves 


with the association? A. Ido. 


Q. Do you think the carpenters as a body would be receiving the pay they now 


do were they not organized? A. No. 
Q. Is there any benefit fand in connection with your society ? A. No. 
By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Is there any benefit from your society? A. Yes; there is a benefit at your 


death or your wife’s death, that is all. 
By Mr. KFuiy :— 


Q. You say it costs more to live now than it did 15 years ago? A. Yes. 
Q. Is flour any dearer? A. Well, as regards flour, I don’t know if it is any 
cheaper or not, we could buy flour at that time for the same. 


Q. Are meat and vegetables and the other necessaries of life more costly now 


than then? A. Meat is. 

Q. Your rent you say is ten per cent. higher? A, Yos. 

Q. That would be about the average rent paid for a house of 5 or 6 rooms—that 
is $7 a month? A. Yes. 


MicHart MoNuit carpenter, sworn and examined, 
By Mr. WALSH :— 


Q. How long have you been employed as a carpenter? <A. About 17 years. 
Q. What length of time have you been in your present employ? A; About six 
years. 
Q. What is the rate of wages you are at present receiving? A. $1.70 a day is 
the highest I ever got in the place where I am working, 
Q, Did you get more at any time? A, Not where I am working. 
A—ak* 
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Q. Did you anywhere else? <A. Yes. 

Q. Is $1.70 the average wages of a first-class man in the establishment you are 
now working in? A. I donot think there are more than two or three getting that 
wages, 

Q. That would be the fair average wages that the men in that establishment 
are getting? A. Well. I suppose it is from $1.40 to $1.70 the average wages, 

Q. That would be about $1.50 on an average? A. Yes, for a journeyman. 

Q. Are any of the men employed there men who are not first-class men on lower 
wages, who are there as helpers or anything of that kind? A. Yes, 

Q. What would these men be receiving? A. Some of them are not men and 
Some are young men; they are boys and get from $4 to $7 a week. 

Q. Are there any boys there or apprentices or are these young men you speak 
of apprentices or are they working as journeymen? A. Some are and some are not 
—Ido not think they are bound to any time and they only get so much raise a year 
or every six mouths; some of them were working for $2 when they went there first 
—of course they are small boys. 

Q. Is there any regular raise they get every year or six months, or is it accord- 
ing to their ability they are paid? A. 1 cannot be sure, but as far as I can say it 
is about 50 cents they get every six months. 

Q Do you always get your wages paid regularly? A. Yes; every fortnight, 
and we can get money in between times if we want it. 

Q. Do you consider Saturday the best day for the working man to get paid? 
A. Well, Ido not know about that; I think if it were Friday or Monday it would 
suit just as well. 

Q. Why do you think Friday or Monday would be better? A. Of course, late 
on Saturday night a person might not get things as good us if they were to get their 
money on Friday night or on Monday. 

Q. Do you belong to the Carpenters’ Association? A. Yes, 

Q. Are there any men in your shop beside union men? A. Not asa bench hand. 

Q. Are there avy workiag in the establishment? A. There are the machine hands. 

Q. And no objection is taken to these men working there? A. Well, of late 
years the men have got the thing worked up so that they join, and I think all the 
machine hands will join the union—most of them have no objections. 

Q. How long have you worked in this city ? A. Going on for eight years. 

Q. Do you know if the cost of living is the same as it was eight years ago— 
were you married eight years ago, or had youa house of your own? A. About 
seven years ago | had. 

Q. Do you think the rate of living now bigher or lower than then? A. It ap- 
pears to me it is higher than it was then—there is a good deal of difference in it. 

Q. What do you consider. higher now than then, what articles of focd or rent or 
clothes or anything of that kind is there which is higher now than then? A. Well, 
I think, meat is higher. | 

Q. Is that the only article you are aware of in your household that is higher? 
A. I think you have to pay more for milk and potatoes now than then, too. 

Q. Your opivion is that it is higher to live now than it was seven years ago ? 
A. My opinion is that it is. 

By Mr. HEAKES :— 5 


Q. Do you know if the wages have increased in the proportion of the increased 
cost of living during the same period? A. No; they have not. It increased some 
81X Or seven years ago, but I don’t think it has increased according to the cost of living. 

Q. Can you tell us what increase there has been in your rent in the same period ? 
A. I think it is about 10 or 12 per cent. 

Q. Do you know anything as to the wages of the machine hands? A. Yes; 
they are generally from $8 to $10 a week in the shop where I am. 

Q. In the shops where machinery is used, is there much dust flying around? 
A. There is a great deal. 
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Q. Have you a sand paperer there? A. Yes. 

Q. Have they fans for carrying away the dust? A. Yes; attached to the machine, 

Q. Are there any fans or tubes to carry away the dust from the other machines? 
A. Not now but there was—no, not to carry away the dust from the other machines. 

Q. Is there enough dust flying around the shop with the machinery in to be in- 
jurious to the men? A. Well, I do not know—I cannot really tell you, it does not 
seem to hurt me or any of our crowd. 

Q. Gan you tell us from your own knowledge of the shops here if they are com- 
fortable enough to work in in the winter season? A. No. 

x Are proper accommodations provided for the men in the shops in this city ? 
A. No. 

Q. Have you any general knowledge of the condition of the dwelling houses of 
. ‘the workingmen here? A. [ think [ have pretty well. 

Q. Give us an idea of the general condition of the average house that working- 
men live in—rents and their condition generally? A. Some are comfortable and 
‘some are not. 

Q. What would be the average rent for a comfortable house? A. One with 5 
or 6 rooms in it you would have to pay between $140 and $150 a year 

Q. Are these houses occupied in tenements? A. No;-I mean a whole house. 

Q. Are there any tenement houses in this city ? Yes. 

Q. Do you know anything of the condition of those tenement houses ? A. I do 
-of some of them. 

Q. Are they generally good? A. Some of them ain’t—well, of course there is 
‘some of them bad, but take the generality of them through, it ain’t. 

Q. Is there any inspector appointed by the corporation to look after the sani- 
‘tary condition of these houses? A. I cannot say; I never saw one as I know. 


By Mr. Ketiy:— 


Q. Is there a law compelling each tenement house to enter a sewer if there is 
‘one passing the premises? A. I think there is, but I am not sure—so far as I can 
‘gay, there is. 

Q. Have most of the tenement houses got a sewer inthem? A. Some have and 
‘some have not. 

Q. Are water closets connected with the sewer ? A. Most of them are not, 
‘some are. 

Q. How many men would be employed in the shop you work in? A, About 24 
‘or 25, that is men. 

Q. And how many boys? A. There would be about thirty men and boys all 
together. 

Q. Did I understand you rightly that it is five years that boys serve as appren- 
‘tices ? A. I cannot say the time they serve—they are not bound to time; they get so 
‘much a week at first, and if they do anything out of the way or anything turns up 
against them they are sacked. 


By Mr. AgmstTrone :— 


Q. Are there many carpenters idle during the busy season? <A. Mostly at all 
‘times; it is seldom but some are idle. 

Q. Does immigration affect your trade? A. Certainly. 

Q. Do many carpenters come into the city of Halifax and remain here? A. 
Some of these fellows away out in the country come in here and terribly affect us. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Is that what you mean by immigrants? A. Yes; there are no foreigners 
-come in here to work. 
By Mr. ArMstRone :— 


Q. These men come into the city in the busy season and go out again home in 
the winter? A. Some come in daring the ao uine season, stay 4 or 5 months and 
go out home again. 
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Q. Would you look upon these men who come in like that as competent men-~ 
thorough carpenters? A. No; I do not consider them carpenters, but all the same 
they come in in place of a mechanic when they come here, 

Q. Do they stand up for the same rate of wages as carpenters do? A. No; they 
go to work for almost nothing. 

Q. Then when there are many unemployed carpenters do the bosses take advan- 
tage of that to lower wages? A. Well, [have not had any experience of working out- 
side, but I always heard they do. 

Q. If there were no idle men in the city do you think wages would goup? A. 
Well, I think they would—there is plenty of room for them to go up. 


By Mr, Keuby :— 


Q. About what are the usual city taxes for a mechanic here, for city and water 
purposes and like that? A. I have paid $5 for water taxes and for city rates, poor 
and county rates, I have paid $9. 

_ Q. Do you pay any poll tax? A. No; I do not. 

Q. You do not own your own house? A. No; I do not. 

Q. Each tenant pays about that amount? A. It all depends upon the house he 
gets into and the rent he pays—some pay higher than that and some pay lower. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Are the taxes chargeable according to rental? A. Yes; that is the way I 
have seen it, that is the way it worked with me; when I pay a high rent I have to 
pay so mach per cent. 


AxntuuR OC, LessEu, President Carpenters’ Union, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Watsi:— 


Q. How long have you been engaged asa carpenter? A. 30 years. 

Q. Within these thirty years has the condition of carpenters improved or has it 
gone backwards? A. I think it has materially improved within the last few 

ears. 
‘ Q. Are their wages anything better, according to your recollection of the times, 
say from 20 to 30 years ago? A. Yes; considerably better. 

Q. About 20 or 25 years ago what were the regular wages of carpenters in this 
city? A. As near as I can recollect somewhere about $1.25 or $1.50 a day, $1.50 
was considered good wages 25 years ago. 

Q. That was the general rule for competent hands was it? A. That was the 
best wages. 

Q. What is to-day the best wages for competent hands? A. I think, as far as. 
I am able to judge, $1.75 a day, which are the best wages except exceptional cases, 
such as foremen and leading hands of that description. 

Q. From your experience, as to the cost of living, has it in that time increased: 
or decreased ? <A. I think in some instances it has slightly increased and in others. 
it stands about the same way ; for instance, house rent is considerably higher than 
it was 25 years ago. 

Q. Any other items? A. I think house rent is about the worst thing we have. 
to contend with here, and very poor accommodation for the amount of money we 
have to pay. 


By the CHAIRMAN :—~ 


Q. Are there no houses built for mechanics? <A. No. 

Q. None of late years? A. No; we have to catch on to whatever we can get. 
—there is no special provision made for workingmen’s dwellings at all-—it seems to 
have been left out of the calculation. Those who build think they have given a 
boom to mechanics, yet they put the rent so high that we cannot take them, 
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By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. What is about the average rent of those houses you speak of—that is for ea. 
tenement? A. I am living in a house myself suitable for three tenants and I am 
paying $100 a year; on the second floor is where I live—and the floor below me is 
bringing $120, and the floor above $80 a year. 


By thé CHarrMAN:— 


Q. What would be the size of the whole house? A. 12 or 13 rooms. 
Q. What would be the breadth and depth? A. 25 feet front and 32 or 33 deep. 


By Mr. Heaxes:— ) 


Q. Is there a back addition to it? A. No. 

Q. How many rooms have you for $100 a year? A. Ihave what you might 

' -eall two fair rooms, about 14 feet square, two small bedrooms and one still smaller. 
By Mr, Ketuy :— 

Q. You say that there are only 13 rooms init altogether? A. Yes; [think that 
is all. 

Q. What would such a house cost to build, that is land and all? A. The house 
is old at the present time, so I cannot say, but I think a house of that description 
would cost $2,000 or something like that. | 

Q. And the land would cost what? A. I could hardly give a valuation for the 

land, as it is in a central part of the city, and if the house were pulled down now 
it would cost considerable money. fi 

Q. Are there water closetsin that building? A. No; nothing of that kind, only 
the ordinary latrine in the yard. 

Q. You have to pay the taxes? A. No; the taxes are included in the rent. 

Q. Do I understand that there is no income tax in this city? A. No. 

Q. I mean do not mechanics have to pay a tax on their income? A, No; there 

“is nothing of that kind here. 

_ Q. The idea is, then, that a man rents a tenement to you and gives it for so 
‘much and he has to pay all the taxes? A. Yes; but I think there is some provision 
made now as to tenants paying their water tax. 

By Mr. Wats :— 

Q. Have you anything else to add to the testimony of the other gentlemen? | 
A, I was thinking when you were asking the questions as to apprenticeship, for that — 
is one of the questions I have often turned my mind upon and have tried to evolve 

‘some scheme out of my mind whereby our trade might be bettered so far as skilled 

workmen are concerned, and I do not see any better way than the having of an 
indenture system, which, if properly carried out, would do so. We suffer here most 
‘terribly from unskilled labor, especially during the busy season; this unskilled 
labor has now crept in and destroyed the trade. There are skilled hands now in 
this town working 25 or 30 years, but according as they die out very few men are 
-coming in to fill their places; I am now, of course, speaking of men able to take a 
‘specification and plan and carry it cut themselves. 


By Mr, KEeuiy :— 


Q. Have you any plan to devise by which this thing could be carried out? A. 
The only thing is for the Government to pass a law to that effect whereby you can 
‘have all apprentices indentured. 

By Mr. Wausu :— 

Q. In regard to the influx of labor from outside districts, have you any com- 
‘plaint? A. I did not refer to that particularly. Of course we have to contend 
-against that during the summer season. At this time any quantity of unskilled 

labor comes into the town and usurps the place of mechanics. It is a well known 
“fact that in our trade the most money is in the rough work, anJ if you get unskilled 
‘labor to do the rough work it is better for the employer. 
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. Under a system like yours or the deed of indenture system, is not the em- 
th er compelled to teach the apprentice his trade properly ? A. He is. 

Q. And when he is tuught that he is supposed to be a competent journeyman ? 
A. Yes; if he has brains. 

Q. If the master is not bound, as now, to teach the boy, is not that the reason 
why so many botches are now turned out? A. That is the reason. A boy if smart. 
picks up 3 smattering of the business quickly, and he then thinks he knows the 
business, and he hires himself out as a journeyman; of course some parts of the work 
he can do, others he cannot do so well, and when he comes down to technical parts. 
he cannot do anything at all, and that is the reason why there are so many unskilled. 
men. 


By Mr, Watsu :— 


Q. If they were indentured would that be the case? A. [donot think so, be- 
cause they would be compelled to keep them until properly trained. 


By Mr. GiBson :— 


Q. You told us that the condition of the carpenter improved during the last ten 
or fifteen years; can you attribute any cause for it? A, Yes; it is altogether owing 
‘to our labor organization, and in no other way. 
Q. In what way? A. It has incroased the wages—by persistent effort we have 
the wages up where they are at the present time, and I hope to have them higher 
before long. 
Q. Can you give us any opinion as to the effect of shortening the hours of labor? 
A. For my own part I would as soon have the hours of labor shortened and the pay 
advanced. 
| Q,. What benefit would that be? <A. It would have a tendency to use up all the 
surplus labor, and then create a demand ; our surplus labor here is not so great, and 
-maturally wages would go up; of course that is only my theory, I would not say I 
am correct. 

Q. You do not take into account this floating population that comesin and out? 
A. If we had our organization thoroughly at work we would not be afraid of them, 


By Mr. Keruiy :— 


Q. Do you think that the mechanic lives any better now than he did 10 years 
ago? A. Ido not think so—I do not think there is much difference. 

Q. Do you not think if the hours were shortened for mechanics that there would 
be more of a tendency towards drinking and other habits jin the men? A. I do not 
think it, that is taking into consideration their habits at the present time—I do not. 
think their bad habita would be in any way increased. 

Q. What would be the benefits arising from shorter hours? A. There would be 
more time for recreation, and also for more amusement at home with their wives and 
families, and if any one of them owned the house in which he lived he could improve 
it, and it would be merely amusement for him more than anything else. Now we 
are kept at it from daylight todark and have no rest at all. 

Q. Do you think any of them would study? A. I hope there will be oppor-. 
tunity offered them to take advantage of this drawing schoo! for one thing. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Ifthe hours of labor for farmers were reduced and they work eight hours, 
what effect would that have upon provisions? A, To that 1am not in a position to 
give a direct answer. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 


Q. Do you think they would be able todo as much in 8 hours as in 14 or 15? 
A. Yes; for the simple reason that it would take more help to doit, and therefore 
give much more employment, 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What are these men; are they working on farms, or what? A. There are 
some on farms and others do fishing, and they come around with an axe on their 
shoulder and offer to put on shingles and do other out-door work; then in winter 
they go back to their homes as they have saved enough during the summer to keep 
them, and they pxy no taxes here. They save all the proceeds of their work and 
live on almost nothing. 


By Mr. Watsy :— 


Q. Where do they come from principally ? A. From a village called Chezzet- 
cook, on the eastern coast of the County of Halifax. 

Q. Is there any other section of the country that you know that the people 
come from to this city todo that? A.Idonot know any part so much as that, 
They do, of course, to some extent, not so much though as that particular section. 

Q. Do you think that as a general rule they work so cheaply, that they are any 
advantage to the people who employ them? A. Notatall. I can tell from experi- 
ence of parties that have had them, and they had to come and get skilled hands 
afterwards to do the work; that is a common thing. 

Q. Do they Hire them again afterwards? A. No; they get cured in a good 
ie y cases, but still some persist in having them after all, because they get them 
cheaper. 


Q. You, as a practical man and one who understands your business in every : 


particular, do you think these people are a benefit to the city as regards their cheap 
labor? A. I certainly do not; they do not improve its architecture, at all events. 


Q. Is there any change that you could foreshadow? A. Well, I might say that 


there was some talk here about organizations of labor. I contend that the organiza- 
tion of labor is a benefit to the employer in every sense of the word. I think if the 
provisions of the labor organization alone were carried out and the constitution ad- 
hered to, the employers would find that they had the better workmen in their em- 
ploy. It induces sobriety as one of its main provisions, and I have known instances 
of men who have been habitual drunkards who, by its means, have been reformed. 
That is one thing that is a gain toany community, for the reason that a man, who is 
found of intemperate habits, loses his benefits to himself and family if anything bap- 
pens to him. We are indeed very particular as to the men we take in. We desire 
to take none but skilled workmen, but in a community like this we cannot get all 
Skilled men, yet we do the best we can. 

Q. What provision is there i.: the constitution or by-laws as to the rate of wages 
to be paid to men not first-class men? A. We are not supposed to take in any man 
who is not capable of earning the average wages. The average rate here is a small 
one, and there are very few employers who refuse to pay it; I think every one in the 
organization is earning average pay. 

Q. You only take in first-class men ? A. No; we have to take others besides first- 
class mep. We have no regular standard rate what may be termed high—vwe have a 
low standard. 


By Mr. Heaxes — 


Q. Is there any place where an apprentice can learn the technical part of his 
trade, such as free haod and mechanical drawing? A. lam happy to say there is; 
I think it is free, but I do not know its provisions. : 

Q. Do you know if boys take advantage of it? A, I am happy to say that they 
do, and it is of large advantage to them, but at present the accommodations are very 
small; that was something that I was very glad to see established, 


By Mr. ARMsTRona :— 


Q. Were you indentured at the business ? A. Not the regular form of indon- 
ture, but there was an agreement—it was not by deed of indenture, but I have 
known several who served their time that way. 
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By the CuaraMan :— 
Q. And the farmers would have to. get morehelp? A. Yes. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Do you not think the hours should be shortened on the farm on account of 
the amount of machinery now used in agriculture? A. Yes; I do, just as much as 
for tre mechanies in the city. 

Q. Do you not think thata man of an evening when he is tired out is more liable 
to get drunk than he otherwise would be? A. I am certainly of that opinion. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you think a man of temperate habits would not keep sober under any cir- 
cumstances? A. I consider that a man who has never been in the habit of drinking 
at all would have more temptations offered to him then than now. 


By Mr. Kretuy :— 


Q. If the eight hour system were introduced all over the place would it, do you 
think, make any difference in the most of the commodities of life? A. Thatis some- 
thing I could not answer off hand—it seems possible in the first instance thatit might 
give things a set back, but they would soon come back into their nataral channols, I 
do not see why at one time 12 hours a day was considered a day’s work. It is quite 
a common thing for people in this country to work from the time they could see till 
it was dark, and now I notice that people generally work, even on farms, 10 hours, 
except it may be in harvest time, when advantage must be taken of the long days. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. Ifa man works ten hours a day in Halifax, and goes home and dresses him- 
self and has his supper, what time has he to take out his wife and family for enjoy- 
ment, and then get back home, go to bed and give his boss an honest-day’s work 
nextday? A. Not much time. It depends upon the distance he has to go to get 
home from his work; and when a man gets home he has but a very short time here 
even in summer; and then again the summer season is very short here when the 
evenings are long. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you think the Halifax men have Geteriorated this last thirty years? Do 
you think they are physically as good as they were thirty years ago? A. I can 
scarcely say now. It seems to me that they are about as good men now as there 
was then. Just the same, there is very little difference. 


ALBEBT TANNER, tailors’ cutter, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. WatsH :— 


Q. How long have you been in your present position? A. About two years. 

Q. What is your pay as a cutter? A. It depends on how I work, as I work by 
the piece. 

Q. Are you the principal cutter in the establishment, or is there more than one? 
A. We have more than one cutter. We have no principal cutter. 

Q. What wages do you receive on an average as a cutter? A. I cannot givea 
correct average. I can name a figure, and should say about $13 a week. 

Q. Are there any cutters besides yourself there? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea ot what their wages are? A. They would know best 
themselves. 

Q. Do you work upon the same flat as the former witness? A. No. 

Q. Down lower? A. Yes, 

Q. Is your room ventilated well in every particular? A. Splendidly ventilated. 
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Q. Have you water closets on your flat? A. No. 

Q. Where are the water closets that you have to visit? A. Upstairs; the ones 
‘before named. 

Q. Those are the only closets in the house? A. Yes. . 

Q. For all the hands down stairs? A. Downstairs in the bank there are closets, 
but they alone have access to them. 

Q. Do you consider your position healthy—no complaints with regard to the 
ventilation, or anything of that kind? A. Ido not see that any complaint could be 
justly made as to ventilation or anything like that—high ceilings in the rooms, and 
they are splendid rooms. 


By Mr. Keuuy:— 


Q. Do you get your wages weekly? A. No; we are paid fortnightly. 

Q. You say that you work piece work? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are all the other gentlemen working piece work? A. Yes, 

Q. And is the price about the same? A. We are all paid the same. 

Q. I suppose you generally work as hard as you possibly can? A. Yes; if they 
are well. It depends a little upon what is on their mind. Their wages would be 
much about the same. 

Q. Do you live in a tenement house or do you board? A. I board, 

Q. What is the usual price of board per week here? A. [ live at home. 

Q. If you had to pay for board outside about the same as you get at home, what 
would it cost yoa? A. I could not expect to get it less than four or five dollars a 
week. 

Q. You do not pay any taxes, I presume? A. No. 


By Mr. HEeaKes :— 


Q. How many hours a day do youwork? A. Nine. 

Q. What days in the week? A. We have Saturday afternoons off, 

Q. Do you prefer taking Saturday afternoon off to working and getting paid for 
A. 


it? Certainly we do. ; 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. Is there any labor organization among the tailors in Halifax? A. Not that 
I know of; I am glad there is not. , 


By Mr, Keiiy:— 


Q. Why is that; do you think every man should be paid according to the work 
he performs? A. Yes; according to his ability and his work. I think it is the part 
of the employer to regulate prices. 


By Mr. ArMsTRona :— 


Q. Do you not think that the workman has a right to say how much he will sell 
ae labor for? A. Certainly he has the right to give his opinions, but not to enforce 

is views. 

Q. Do you not think that if therd was an organization, that that organization 
would be the best judges of price? A, Insome cases it is and in some cases it is not: 

Q. Was there ever an organization of tailors in Halifax? A. Not that J know of. 

Q. Did you ever work outside of Halifax? <A. No. 

Q. As regards the benefits of an organization in relation to prices generally, 
you do not know whether it would be so or not? A. I only give my opinions as to 
what I read in the papers about labor societies in connection with tailors’ establish- 
ments in the United States. 


By Mr, Keity:— 


| Q Did you ever know of any person not paid proportionately to their worth ? 
A. I hardly understand that question. 
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Q. I mean as to their ability? A. Well, you see my experience has been very 
small indeed. 

Q. You have had some years’ experience, I presume? A. A few; I am quite 
young yet. I think every one should be paid according to their ability. I think 
they are. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG : — 


Q. Do you think you get sufficient wages for your work? A. I do not complain. 
I think it is very good; certainly I would take more. | 

Q. Then you are not satisfied? A. Perfectly satisfied; I would not think of 
asking for more, but I would take it if it were offered to me. 

Q. Do employers often give more wages without being asked? A. No; they are 
not inclined that way. 


By Mr. Ke.iy :— 


Q. Do you think you are paid proportionately with the price of the goods as. 
they are sold? A. I do not know how they are sold, so | cannot answer; I do not. 
know the selling price, 

Q. Judging from your general knowledge and experience in the shop you would 
know the prices at which these goods would be sold, then I ask you: do you think 
you are paid a fair proportional part of that price for your labor? A. I do not know,. 
this is outside of my province, as it were. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Are there any women working there? A. Yes, 
_ Q. Do you know their wages? A. I believe they may be so and so, but I can- 
not say. 

Q. Do you know if any of the women earn more than $3? A. There may be. 

Q, Can you express your opinion on that subject as well as you did just now on 
the other questions or not? <A. I could, but my opinion would not be worth any- 
thing. 

Q. Then, if it is not any good now was it of much more value formerly? A. I 
do not know it would be any good formerly. | : 

Q. Is there any woman there earning $4 a week? A. I cannot answer anything 
to such questions at all outside of my own work, for I do not know their prices. 


Freperick Murpuy, Tailors’ pressman, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q: You have heard the testimony of Joseph Tanner—does your opinion coincide 
with his, or have you anything to add to his testimony? A. I agree with it entirely 
and have nothing to add. 

Q. Do you think that it would be better if these water-closete, both for males and 
females, were separated in a better degree than they are at present? A. I could not 
answer that. 

Q. With regard to your wages and hours of work and everything connected 
with it, are they the same as the former witness? A. Yes. | 

Q. You work by the piece? A, Yes. 

Q. What would be the fair average wages? A. About $10 a week. 

Q. Do you get constant employment all the year around? A. Yes, 


ALEXANDER NoktTuHouP, carpenter, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Wautsu:— 
Q. Do you belong to the Joiners’ Association? A. I do. 


Q. How long have you been employed as a carpenter and joiner? A. About 
30 years. . 
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Q. When you began 30 years ago what was the general wages of carpenters 
then? A. We were paid at that time at the rate of about $1.25 a day. 

Q. What is the rate of wages at the present time, that first-class men receive?” 
A. Do you mean the average rate? 

Q. The wages you are paid—the average rate of a first-class man? A. The 
average wages paid at the present time is from $1.45 to $1.50 a day. 

Q. Would it be a fair question to ask what wages you are paid yourself at the 
present time? A. I am paid $1.75 a day. 

Q. Are there any men in the concern paid that wages besides yourself? A. 
Yes; several. | | 

Q. Take that concern, what is the average wages fora first-class man? A. All 
the first-class men are paid the same rate, 

Q. Is there any class of men receiving smaller wages? <A. There is a class of 
men come here in the spring and they grab what they can get, perhaps $1 and per- 
haps $1.25 a day—I can hardly answer your question. 

Q. Do these men go away in the fall of the year again? A. Yes; they do in- 
variably. 

Q. Are these men considered to be injurious to the trade of the city? A. Yes; 
they are to a great extent—they are largely injurious to us, 

Q. From your experience as to the cost of living now, is it any higher now 
than it was, say 10 yearsago? A, It is. 

Q. Is your rent dearer? A. It is, 

Q. Do you occupy a house of yourown? A. I do not. | 

Q. You are not assessed then except poll tax? A. Iam assessed, not directly, 
but I am, indirectly, in my rent. 

Q. Is it a fair question to ask you what rent you pay? A. Yes; I pay $33.75 a 
quarter. 

Q. What taxes do you pay upon that amount? A. As near asI can judge $4 
water rates ; and I really cannot answer to what capitalists will do with the working- 
_ Men by-and-bye for I can’t get at it. 

Q. With regard to the general average of working days during the year, how 
many days will a man work ina year according to your estimate? <A. I have 
never taken that into consideration. ‘Ihe way I am employed is a special arrange- 
ment with my employer and therefore I have never considered the rate of clear days 
a man will work in a season ; but to the best of my knowledge he will make six 
months in the course of a year clear days’ work. 

Q. Do you consider the condition of the workingmen now or 10 years ago— 
whether they are paid better or worse? A. I consider them worse. 

Q. At what particular time are you paid? A. We are paid fortnightly, on Fri- 
day evening, 

Q. Are any of your wages kept back? A. Only the day we are paid on—Friday. 
We are agreeable to that because it gives the clerks a chance to make up their 
books and get the draft. 

Q. Do you think Friday preferable to any other day for payment? A. Ido. 

Q. Please state why you think it so? A. It isan advantage to the working- 
men’s wives. The Commissioners all know that it is impossible for a workman to go 
to market on Saturday night and get things right, for that is all got by the people 
_ who have money on hand on Saturday mornings before they get there, and if they 
get their money on Friday night they can go to market and get their things just the 
same as the man with a million. 

Q. Have you many appréntices in your shop? A. We have. 

Q. Are they indentured? A. I believe none are indentured in the carpentry~ 
business in the city of Halifax. 

Q. Do you think it would be better to have them as apprentices indentured than 
under the present system? A. Yes; I do, if they do not come across a party who will 
abuse them after they are indentured. Itis pretty hard to give an opinion, how- 
ever, on that subject. 
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, Q. Do you think it would be caleulated to make better workmen if boys were 
bound for a certain number of years? A. Yes; under the circumstances I men- 
tioned it would be. I believe that the indenture system is a good one if the boys 
were treated in a humane manner, 

Q. Do you think it would be calculated to make better tradesmen than under 
the present system? A. Ido. 


By Mr. Heaxss ;— 


Q. Is the society you belong to a local one, or is it a branch of a large society ? 
A. it is a branch of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

Q. Explain to us the benevolent features of that institution? A. There isa 
benefit accruing from this institution, providing a member does not allow himself to 
be in arrears for three months, of $300 in case of accident, that is falling from a 
staging or anything appertaining to his trade—a benefit of $50 in case of his wife’s 
death and a benefit of $200 to his widow in case of his death. 

Q. What amount would it cost a man to insure himself for ali these benefits ? 
What proportion of the amount that you pay in does it cost for that feature? A. 
There was an insurance agent in our shop yesterday and he offered to insure me 
against accidents for $10 a year, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. for what amount? A. For a benefit I think of 23 or 25 weeks at $3.00a 
“week. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q. How much does it cost each member of your society? A. Thirty cents. 

Q. You pay 30 cents into the insurance fund? A. No; into the Union. 

Q. {n what proportion is the 30 cents you pay in allotted to this fund for bene- 
fits? A. Ten cents a month. 

Q Does that cover in the entire cost? A. That covers the whole thing. 

Q. Have you found this society of which you are a member a benefit to you in 
trade matters? A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been connected with this labor organization? A. In the 
-city of Halifax ? 

Q. Yes? A. In 1864 we had a Trades Union here and it seems to have gone 
through. I think they ran four or five years; since then we were without a labor 
organization, that is from 1868 to 1885, and then we entered into the Brotherhood 
-of the Carpenters and Joiners of America, 

Q. Do you find that labor organization has any features in it antagonistic to 
the employers? A. Not at all. 

Q Have you ever given the question sufficient thought to know whether they 
are to the employer’s interests or not? A. Yes; they are to the employer’s interests. 

Q. That is if the constitution is properly carried out? A. Yes. 

Q. Is"there anything in your by-laws prohibiting union men from working with 
Mon-union men? A. Yes. 

Q. What is it, please? A. It is this, that members belonging to the union will 
not work with non-union men. 

Q. Is that local? A. Yes. 

Q. I am now speaking of the general laws of the brotherhood? A. Yes; I think 
itis, [am not positive. 

Q). Have you a copy of the constitution? A. Yes. — 

(). Have you ever had any general strikes among the carpenters in Halifax? 
A. No; not for some years. 

Q. Always get along pretty well with your employers? <A. Yes. 

Q. What has been the increase of wages during the last 10 years? A. 25 or 
30 cents a day. 

Q. Has the increased cost of living been more than that do you think—that is in- 

‘cluding house rent, &.? A. I think it is on about a par to the best of my judgment, 
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Q. Taking into consideration the improvements in machinery and the greater: 
quantity work done by thie machinery that joiners formerly did, do you think that — 
the men have received a fair share of the profits? A. No; not by a long odds. . 

Q. In proportion to the amount of money that a carpenter has to pay for his 
tools, how much is he underpaid in comparison with the bricklaying trade? A, He 
is about half. I consider a carpenter ought to have more wages or as much at least as 


a bricklayer.} ; 


Q. Can a bricklayer in the City of Halifax work more time than six months in 
the year? A. I donot think; it is pretty hard to judge the season, but I do not think 
he can. : 

Q. You think that is the average of them and of the carpenters? A. Yes; on 
outside work. | 

_ Q, Have you any idea how many days ina year, ita carpenter worked every 
day he coald work, that he would make taking into consideration the short time in 
winter? <A. No; I have not figured that down so finely. 

Q. Can you tell us what the general condition of the shops in Halifax is—that 
is their sanitary condition and asto their comfort? A. Someof them are very 
poorly provided. I know—but I will speak for the shop where I am and we are pro- 
vided well for in that respect—we have steam pipes or heaters running through it 
which is supplied from our engine. 

Q. Do you know if it is the practice in Halifax to place an inferior man on the 
bench with a practicalman? A. Yes; in every instance. 

Q. Is it ever known to happen that the first-class man is discharged and the in- 
ferior man kept onin winter? A. Yes; [ have seen it. 

Q. Are you sufficiently acquainted with the opinions of the men here on the 
question of arbitration? A. The carpenters of Halifax invariably go in for arbitra- 
tion before they would strike. 

Q. Do you know if itis one of the rules of your society to insist upon every 
means to provide arbitration before a strike takes place? A. Yes; it is, 

Q. And to guard against such as much as possible? A. Yes, 

Q. Do you know if the men in the organization you belong to would consider it 
a benefit to have a bureau of statistics establisned, and do you think they would 
benefit from it? A. Yes; [ am certain they would. 3 

Q. Would they favor the establishment of such a bureau? A. They would. 

(. What protection, in the Province of Nova Scotia, has the mechanic for his 
wages, in case of the insolvency of his employer? A. None whatever. 

Q. Are there no laws to protect him for any amount? A. No; not that I am 
aware of. 

Q. Can you tell us what proportion, if any, of the wages of the mechanic are 
liable to seizure for debt? A. I cannot say. 

Q. Do you know anything about the garnishee law? A. No; I do not. 

Q. Do you know if there is any inspection of workingmen’s dwellings, in Halifax, 
by the corporation? A. None. | know none ever inspected mine. 


Q. Have you any knowledge of the condition of workingmen’s houses here? A. 
No; [ have not been in many of them. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 
Q. Do you know if there are many of the carpenters here who own their own 


houses? A. Some few have the name, but I do not know whether they do or not. 


Q. Are carpenters here generally sober and industrious? A. I think they are, 
or else they would be very poorly off. 


Q. How comes it then that more do not own their own houses? A, Their 
wages are low and that is what stops them. 


Q. Do you think shortening the hours of labor would be any advantage? A. 


It would be the cause of increasing their wages, and the hours of laborers are too 


long. The trouble is there is too much production here. 


Q. Can you suggest anything that would benefit thom? A. Ihave nosuggestion 
to make to-night. 
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By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Is there a free public library here? A..Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us if it is patronized much by the working classes? A. I cannot. 

Q. From your knowledge of the working classes, do you think it would be 
patronized if they had shorter hours of labor, say on Saturday afternoon? A. I 
have no doubt it would. / 

Q. What is the difterence between carpenters’ wages in Halifax and St. John? 
A. I cannot answer that question, because I do not know what their wages are there. 

Q. Has fue!, such as wood and coal, increased in price during the past five years 
in Halifax? A. It has. 

Q. Which, the coal or the wood, or both? A. Both. 

By Mr. CLARKE :— 

Q. You say the cost of living has increased; do you think that the cost of the 

necessaries of life has increased, or do you think that people have tastes they did 


~not formerly have, say ten or fifteen years ago? A. The people don’t enjoy as 
‘much luxury now as they did then. 


WILLIAM GIBB, carpenter, sworn and examined. 
By Mr, WaLsH:— 


Q: How long have you been in the carpentry business? A. Twenty years, 
Q. You served your time in the same establishment as you arenow in? A. No. 
Q. You have heard the testimony of Mr. Northup; do you corroborate it, or is 
there anything you wish to give the Commission? A. It is pretty near the same. 
‘There is not much difference, 
By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. What wages do youreceive? A. $1.75. 
Q. Is that the general run in the shop? A. I cannot say. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you know any reason why carpenters in Halifax are or should be any 
poorer than those in St. John and receive the same wages? A. I do not know; I 
‘have never been in St. John. 


By Mr. Ketiy :— 


Q. What rent do you pay? A. Ido not pay rent. I am my own landlord. 

Q. You own your own house? A. Yes. 
‘ Se You made the money I suppose by hard work in the employ you are now? 

- Yes. 

Q. Do you own your house outright? A. Well, I own it that far that lam 
‘not afraid of the sheriff. | 

Q. What valuation is on your property? A. About $14.02 a year. 

Q. The valuation is on $1,000? A. Yes. 

Q. That is inclusive of water rates? A. No. 

Q. What do you pay for water rates? A. $4. 

Q. Is there anything additional for tenants? A. I have no tenants, 

Q. Ifyou had one would you have to pay extra? A. I could not answer that 
-question. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you know what the price of flour was ten years ago? A. I think it was 
-about the same price as now. 


Q. And coal—do you think there is any difference now and ten years ago? A. 
I thivk coal is a little higher. 


_ By Mr. Kevuy :— 


Q. Do you find much difference in the cost of living between now and ten 
years ago? <A. Ido. : 
Q. It costs you less, I presume? A. It costs me more because the family is 
arger. 
Q. I suppose per head would not cost you any more? A. I could not answer 
that question correctly. 


By Mr, Armstrona :— 


Q. Have you any new information to give the Commission ? A. No; nothing 
new. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 
Q. Have the number of houses increased where you lived of late? <A. Yes. 


Q. Generally are they increasing? A. Yes; they have been these last few years, 
Q. How as to the suburbs; are they increasing there? A. I could not say. 


JosEpH TANNER, tailor’s pressman, sworn and examined. 
By Mr, Wasa :— 


Q. How many hours a day do youwork? A. Nine. 

Q. Is that the usual hours the yearround? A. Yes. 

Q. Are you constantly employed? A. Every day in the year except Saturday, 
when we only work half a day. 

Q. Is that half day kept back from your wages or are you paid the same rate 
for Saturday as otherdays? A. It is kept back, we are paid for five days and a half. 

Q. What do you get per day? A, Thatis according to what we make. 

Q. Is it by the piecs you work? A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us about what your average wages is per day according to what you 
get for five daysand a half? A, My average would be about $9.25. 

Q. Do you say you are constantly employed at that? A. Yes. |. 

Q. How long have you been a pressman? A. 2 years and 9 months. 

Q. Worked in the same shop all the time? A. Yes. 

Q. Are you paid your wages regularly? A. Yes; every fortnight. 

Q. On what day? A. Saturday. 

Q. What time on Saturday ? A. Atone o’clock. 

Q. Is your business laborious; are you subjected to great heat from the fires of 
the pee irons ; are you obliged to be over the furnace while they are heating ? 
A. No. 3 

Q. Is the shop well ventilated? A. Yes. 

Q. Sufficiently to take away the heat? A. Yes. 

Q. You have no complaint to make then with regard to your shop or your 
master or anything of that kind? A. No. 

Q. Is there good ventilation otherwise in your place—are you upstairs? A. Yes. 

Q. How many stories are youup? A. Two. 

Q. Have you any fire escapes to that place? <A. No. 

Q. How many hands are there working up there in that place? A. ) About 
forty or fifty. 

Q. On that one flat? <A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing any fire or panic occurred there what kind of egress or stairway 
have you for coming out of it? A. There is a very good stairway there. 

Do you come down through the house or outside of it? A. It leads 
-outside of the house. 

Q. Do you know whether the doors open outwards or inwards going to the 
stairs? A. Outwards. 

Q. Are there any women working in that establishment? A. Yes. 
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Q. Do you know if the water closets and cone one ve are decently separated 
in that place? A. Yes. 

Q. How are they separated? Are théy on the one floor? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they separated with a partition? A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the only thing that divides them; are they both together? A. Yes. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q. Is there a screen between the doors; can the bari entering be seen from 
the room? A. Itis separate from the workroom. 
Q. Are the doors side by side in these closets? <A. Yes. 


Hauirax, 5th April, 1888. 


Joun L. Barry, Chief City Assessor, sworn. 
By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. Mr. Barry, will you tell us now about the system of assessment in the city of 
Halifax? A. There are three principal assessors permanantly appointed, They go 
through the city and exercise their judgment as to the value of the real and personal. 
property of citizens, and give notice to the owner of their decision, from which he 
has an appeal within 14 days, If he does not appeal within the 14 days, he is 
assumed to assent to that amount. The rate is levied alike on all real and personal 
property throughout the city. 

Q. What is the rate? A. This year it is $1.33 per hundred ; last year it was $1.17 
per hundred. 

Q. Oan you give us any reason for the difference in the rates this year and last ?: 
A, Well, the principal discrepancy will be found in a number of unexpended sums 
thai fell into the treasury. In addition to that there was also an additional amount 
required to pay interest on borrowed money, and expenses for sewerage and so on, 
that increased the rate. 

Q. What do the rates include? A. The rates are city, poor, county and school: 
rates. The city rate embraces the police, gas, sewerage, and interest; the county 
rate is entirely different and the school rate is different. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What is the county rate for? A. It is to supply the gentlemen who control: 
this building (the county court house) and to pay something for the support of poor 
persons and things of that kind. 

By Mr. Keuiy :— 

Q. Does the school rate embrace anything outside the city? A. No; the 
people pay their school taxes where they reside. Persons living in the city are 
assessed for the county, and the assessment for the county poor is paid in the city. 

Q. Does the rate include water taxes as well? A. No; that is entirely different, 

Q. Does it include the sewer tax? A. It does. 

Q. Is there an entrance fee charged for sewers? A. No, it is not, It is paid in. 
the geuveral interest of the city. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Are incomes assessed? <A. No; there is no income tax. 

Q. Does personal property include domestic furniture? A. The personal pro-. 
perty includes everything that is movable, from the clothes on one’s back to a 
steam engine, 

Q. Are there any exemptions? A. None whatever, except they are exempt by 
Jaw, such as schools, churches, &c. 

Q. Are charitable institutions exempt? A. Hardly, but they do escape. 
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Q. The poor man is taxed on his furniture as well as the rich man? A. We 
assess all above the value of $200; all below that is free, 


By Mr. Kewury :— 


Q. Are many mechanics in the city assessed on their furniture—those that are 
not actually owners of property? A, Yes; if we can make $200 worth. Itis very 
rare of course to find $200 worth among that class of people. 

Q. Do you include the mechanics’ furniture and tools in the $200? A. Yes; 
they would be included. 

Q. What appeal is there outside the assessors, if an appeal is taken from the 
assessors to the court and no reduction is made? A. None, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


_ _Q. It does not depend on the arsessors whether a man has the right to appeal ? 
A. No; he has the right to appeal independent of them. 


By Mr. WausH :— 


Q. Itis stated on the notice that the person assessed has the right to repeal 
within 14 days? A. Yes. 
Q. What about the water tax? A. In reference to the water tax the assessors 
are Called upon to furnish the value of real estate assessed to the Board of Works, 
who strike the water rate. The Board of Works are a committee of the City Coun- 
cil, There are two rates for water. There is one of 18 cents for a fire rate ; and one 
of 22 cents for a domestic rate, making 40 cents per hundred on the dwelling, No 
dwelling house can be assessed for more than $5,000 for domestic purpose, 
Q. Do you have any special rate on a shop that may be in a building? A. The 
fire rate for a shop or store is 18 cents, no matter what the value is. 


By the CHAinMAN :— 


Q. Have you any book that would tell us all this? A. We have some papers 
that wouid give the information. 

Q. How is the court to which appeals are taken constituted? A. The Pro- 
‘vincial Government appoint one member, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
another, and the City Council the third. The member appointed by the City | 
Council is the Recorder of the city. ) 


W. W. Howe tt, machinist, sworn. 


By Mr. Wats :— 

Q. Will you tell us your profession or business? A. I am a machinist. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that particular work? A. I suppose 
for 32 years. 

Q. As an average how many men do you employ—not what you have now or at 
any particular time, butthe average? A. I suppose about 1% hands, 

Q. Are these ull journeymen or skilled mechanics? A. Some of them are 
skilled mechanics and some of them are laborers. 

Q. How many skilled mechanics would you have? A. I should suppose about 
eight. 

2 Q. Would you tell us the average wages you pay to those skilled mechanics ? 

A. I think about $10 a week. 

Q. How many hours a day do they work? A. Ten hours. 

Q. At what time do you pay them? A. I pay them generally on Saturday. 

Q. Do you pay them oncea week? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any labor troubles or anything of that kind with your men ? 
A. No. ' 

Q. What do you pay the men you employ as laborers? A. About $1.25 a day: 
Sometimes I pay $1.50. 

d A—4** 
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Q. As arule do you find the men you employ good men —that is industrious, 
fairly sober and intelligent? A. Yes; they are sober men and fairly good men. 
Q. Have you any sy: tem of fining men for doing anything wrong or for loss of 
time? A. No; 1one. 
The shop they work in, is it comfortable, well ventilated and does it 
afford them good shelter? A. Yes. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. How mavy hours constitute a day’s work? A. Ten hours. 

Q. Every day of the week? A. Yes; every day. 

Q. Are your men employed throughout the year constantly ? A. No; notcon- 
stant! 

Q. How many months do they work constantly ? A. We have the shop run- 
ning all the year round, but we have not the same number of men on all the time. 

Q. The men have sometimes to work overtime ? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they paid extra for that? A. Yes. 

Q. How are they paid; at the day rate? <A. They are paid two aE for the 
night, if they work at night. 

Q. Have you many apprentices? A. I have one. 

@. Do you indenture them ? No; but sometimes we have written agreements. 

Q. Is that the best way, do you think? A. I do not ys it makes any differ- 
ence. If they want to go away they go. 

Q. They cannot go if the Ass are joined with them in theagreement? A. 
No. 

Q. Do they usually remain when they are through the period of their appren- 
ticeship ? A. No; sometimes they go away when they have only been two or three 
years at the trade, 

Q. Where do they goto? <A. To the United States, 

Q. Do they generally go there? A. Yes. 

Q. Whatis the sanitary condition of your shop? A. It is in good condition. 
It is a nice, healthy place to work in, with plenty of fresh air. 

Q. Is it supplied with water closets? A. No; there are none in the shop. 
But we are close by the water and we go on to the wharf, 

Q. Have you worked at your business in any place outside of Halifax? A. 
Very little, 

Q. Have wages increased with men in your business during the past five or ten 
years? A. No; the wages 1 think have decreased a little. 

Q. What are the wages in your business in Halifax in. Se Aaa to those paid 
in St. John? A. I think we pay about the same. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. If the parents were bound with their children what recourse would you have 
against the parents if the children left? A. I suppose we could make them pay 
whatever amount was fixed by the bond. 

Q. Are the persons who apprentice their children worth as much as $200? A. 
I think, as a general thing, it would not be worth while to try to collect it. 

Q. If a child deserted after being apprenticed, then you would sue the parents ? 
A. Well, if they had anything you could do so. 


By Mr. Fremp :— 


Q. Have you any particular objection to employing the trades unions? A. No. 

Q. Are any of your men members of trades unions? A. I do not know. 

Q. You never made the enquiry, 1 suppose? A. No; I never had any trouble 
in that way. 


By Mr. ArMstRon@ :— 


Q. Were you apprenticed to the business ? A, No. 
a es Did you serve your time in the old country? A. No; I served my time in 
alitax. 
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Wii11AM Morr, of W. & A. Moir, machinists, sworn. 
By Mr. WAxsi :— 


Q. I believe you are engaged in the profession of an engineer? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You do all kinds of machine work? A. Yes. 

Q. How long has your firm been engaged in that business? A. We have been 
engaged in the business for avout 27 years. } / 

Q. Do you find any difference in the trade now and when you recollect first? 
Has your trade increased or is it more profitable? Is there more work or has it 
improved, or is the contrary the case? A. Well, there is much more repairing work 
doing now, but we have not as much new work. 

Q. Can you give the reason for the change? A. We have not field enough for 
making specialties as they have in Ontario, and they can beat us in the price. We 
have much more repairing work, though, than we had formerly. 

Q. Why is that? A. We have more work for mills, mines and for steamers 
that come in, and so on. 

Q. You find nearly as much as you can do in that way? A. Yes. 

Q. How many men on an average do you employ? <A. About 15. 

Q. What proportion of those would be skilled men? A. Nearly all of them. 

Q. Have you any boys as apprentices? A. Yes; we have three. 

Q,. Are they supposed to be apprentices? <A. Yes. 

Q. You feel interested enough in them to show them their business? -A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any one working with you now who has been an apprentice with 
you and has remained? A. We have one. 

Q. Ihe men that work with you, have they been in your employ for any length 
of time? A. Some of them have been with as nearly 20 years. 

Q. What wages do you pay your men generally? A. Generally $1.75 a day. 

Q. What proportion do you usually pay your boys? A. They commence at 
_ $1.50 a week and got a rise of $1 a year. 

Q. That is $la week? A. Yes. Of course it depends something on the boy. 
If he gets to be a good lump of a fellow and is apt he gets on quicker. 

Q. Do you find that they adapt themselves to your trade quickly ? A. Yos. 

i Q. As a rule do you find the class of men you hire intelligent, sober men? A. 
e do. 

Q. They compare favorably with men of the same class anywhere else? A. 
Yes. I have worked in the United States, and I found that our men compare favor- 
ably with any other. 


By Mr. ARMstRoNG :— 

Q. How many hours constitute a day’s work with you? A. Ten hours, 
By Mr. Wasi :— ; 

Q. What days do you pay your hands? A. Every Saturday. 


James DemesteR (of Dempster & Co.) sworn. 
By Mr. Wausa :— 


Q. I believe you are proprietor of a planing mill? <A. Yes. 
_ Q. You are a large employer of labor in your factory, are younot? A. Not 
‘very large. 

Q. Will you tell us about, on an average, what number of hands you employ ? 
A: We have between 40 and 50 hands on an average. 

Q. How many of these menare skilled mechaniesin their different departments ? 
A. I suppose about 75 per cent. of them; each one may have skill for the work he 
_ is doing. 
Q. You have considerable machinery in your place? A. Yes. 

A ~ 4b 
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Q. How many men are practised in the management of the machines, or do all 
the men take a hand at it? A. No; about 13 or 14 hands work on the machines. 

Q And they are fully capable of attending them? A. Yes. 

@. How many hands have you as joiners and finishers? A. We have 20 
sometimes. 

Q. And the other men are able to do what work? A. They do different sorts 
of work. Someofthem run a circular saw. Some of them get in stock and put it 
into the drying room or get it out and lower it down, and so on. ' 

Q. In paying your men how would you class them? A. We have two rates. 
for bench hands, $1.60 a day, or 16 to 17 cents an hour. Machine hands get $10.50. 
and $11 a week. 

Q. What rate have you below that for the help you employ? A. We havea 
number of young fellows that we give $6 a week to. They have been with us for 
some years, 

Q. Have you them as apprentices? A. No; we take them to clear up first, 
and if they show any tact we put them on machines as they become competent to 
take charge, and work them in. 

Q. Have you had any accidents in your factory? A. There was a young chap, 
some 15 years ago, that cut his thumb off. That is the only accident we have had. 

Q. Was that through carelessness on his part or was it due to any fault of the 
machinery? A. It was not due to ees fault of the machinery. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Is the machinery sufficiently protected now? A. I think the fact that we 

have no accidents shows that it is. 
By Mr. WatsH :— 

Q. Are your men, as arule, intelligent, and do they compare favorably with 
any similar men that you have had experience of? A. Yes. 

Q. You have been employed elsewhere than here? A. Yes; I served my time 
in St. John, N.B. 

Q. And you consider your men fairly intelligent, sober and good men. A. Yes. 

Q. Have youhad any labor difficulties with your men? A. No 

Q. Have you any objection to having men that belong to workmen’s associ- 
ations working in your place? A. No; none whatever. 


By Mr, Hraxes :— 
Q. Did you tell us the wages paid your machine hands? A. The best of them 
get $10.50 and $11 a week. Those are the best. 
Q. What do the others get? A. The others get $8 and $9. 
By Mr. FRrEp:— 


Q. Do the hands who work for you own the houres in which they live? A. 
Some of them do. 

Q. Do you know if any of them that don’t own houses have money invested in 
other ways? A. I can’t say. 


By Mr. CuarKkz :— 


Q. The men that own houses, have they purchased them from their own 
savings? A. Yes. Of course they don’t own them clear. Some of them are in the 
quilding societies and paying for them as they get along. 


Norman Hayes, barrel manufacturer, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 
Q. What do you manufacture? A, Boxes, fish tubs and barrels for the sugar 
refinery. 
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Q. I presume that this establishment which you run is the largest of its kind in 

the Provinces? A, It is, I believe, the largest in this Province. 

Q. On an average how many hands do you employ? A, Altogether, including - 
‘those sent into the woods in the winter, we employ from 46 to 50 hands. 

Q. Can you tell us the proportions of those to whom you pay a certain rate of 
wages? A. We have about 20 coopers engaged in barrel making, who ordinarily 
make from $1.20 to $1.70 a day on an average. 

3 Q. What hours do these work? A. From 8 to 9 hours a day; they work when 
‘they please as they are on piece work. 

Q. And those who make the boxes? A. We do not make boxes now in the 
namber we did formerly, but they are paid, the others by the month, about from $12 
to $20 and are found. ; 

Q. Have you any other class of men besides these two classes? A. There are 
some working at the mill attending to the saws and other machinery. 

| Q. Are their wages different? A No; wejust hire them and train them up 
ourselves; they have been with us 25 years some of them. 

Q. You employ a good deal of machinery? A, Yes; machines for sawing and 

cutting the staves, machines for cutting heads and for planing. 

Q. Have you had any accidents in your mills? A. There was one man killed in 
the mill about 7 years ago ; several men have had their hands taken off, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Since when? A. About nineyearsago my brother lost three fingers off one 


hand. 
Q, Has there been any accident since seven years? A. No; before that there 


was some... 


By Mr. WALsH :— : 
Q. You are employed entirely in supplying the trade of thiscity? A. Yes. 
Q. You do not go outside for a market for any of your products? A. No. 
Q. Do you find any difficulty in getting suitable men ? A. No trouble at all. 
Q. Asa general rule what hours do the rest of the men work? A. We try to 


get ten hours a day out of them. 
Q. You send men into the woods do you? A. Yes; in winter, and they are 


paid the same as the others and get their board. 


By Mr. Freep :— _ | 

Q. The men employed in making shooks of whom you spoke, do they go into 
the woods to work? A. Yes; some of them do; if they are good axemen we will 
send them in. 

Q. When they work in the city do you board them? A. We have none work- 
ing in the city except the coopers and we pay them so mach a barrel and they 
board themselves. One of the mills is at Pokok and the other up the line. 

Q. Are any of these men you employ married men? A. Yes; more than half of 


them. : 
Q. Are their families living in thecity ? A. Some do; some of the men live at St. 


Margaret’s Bay, and they go home every month or so. =: 


By Mr, Hrakes:— 


Q. Do you board your box makers? A. Yes. 
Q. And that $12 or $20 a month you pay them is an addition to their board ? 


A. Yes. 


By Mr, CuarkE :— 


Q. Where is your cooperage? A. Opposite to the Nova Scotia Sugar Refinery. 
Q. What do you make the staves with? A. We do not make all we use and 
we have to send to Ontario for them. 
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Q. Have you the wood here to manufacture them from? A. We have, but we 
have no facilities tor manufacturing them. We use a great quantity ; last year we 
made about two-fifths of what we used. 

Q. What wood do you use? A. Wecut them out of birch and beech, and in 
Ontario they cut them out of elm. | 

Q. You import your elm staves? A. Yes; we import elm staves already manu- 
factured. | 


By Mr, Ketiy :— 


Q. Do you think that elm makes the better stave—I mean better than birch or 
beech? A. Birch is the best for staves; it is easier worked and requires less. 
steaming. ‘ 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Where do you get your staves from? A. We import them from Ontario. 
By the CHAIRMAN :—~ 


Q. Is your birch better here than it is in Ontario? A. I have been to Ontario- 
and have seen nothing but elm principally. 


By Mr. CuarKke: — 
Q. Are the hoops elm? <A. They make the boast hoops out of elm. 
By Mr. Freep ;— 
Q. Do you not use black ash? A. No. 
Q. Do you make any of your own hoops? A. I havea machine to do so, but 


find that I can import them cheaper from Ontario than what I can manufacture them 
here. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Where do you get your hoops chiefly ? A. Willisburg, Ontario. 

Q. How many barrels do you manufacture in a year on an average for the sugar 
refinery? A. Last jear we put out 130,000 barrels, about 20,000 nail kegs, and 
12,000 fish drums, 


By Mr. CLarKEe:— 


Q. What are these barrels worth? <A. I would not like to answer that question, 
it might prejudice my business. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Do you do any tight work? A. No; all slack work. 

Q. Do you do any apple barrels? Q. Yes; but that too is slack work. 

Q. What time do your coopers commence work inthe morning? A. Generally 
about 7 or 7.30 in the morning, or eight; we are not particular as to that so long as 
they make all the barrels 1 require every day; if [hada large quantity to make 
then they might hurry, but we do not as a rule hurry them. 

Q. How many barrels can a first-class hand make in a day of ten hours? A. I 
have coopers who make from 40 to 50 every day, and some again will not make that 
many. 

Q. In the box making do you use a nailing machine ? A. No. 

Q. What else do you manufacture there? A. We prepare the staves for the 
sp bain shooks and boxes. We used to do a large business in them, but it is coming 
down now. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q. What is the reason for it coming down; is it because so many lobsters are not 
caught now? A. The reason for box making coming down with us is that so many 
went at it that it ran prices down too low; there was too much competition. 
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By Mr. Armstrronea :— 
Q. Is it compulsory on the box makers living in the city that you should board 
them? A. We have no boxmakers working in the city. There were no coopers or 
men working in the city boarded by us. 


A. B. Biiau (Shipping Master, Port of Halifax) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q. Give us a description of the nature of your work in the shipping office? A. 
It is to make out an agreement on printed forms between the captain end sailors, 
according to what they may agreo between them, and also agreements between cap- 
tains and mates, as they may agree. 

Q. Have you anything to do in relation to the boarding mastersor places in 
which sailors hoard ? A, No; I often have to goto boarding houses though to look 
after men. 

Q. As a general rule, so far as you know, are the boarding houses in Halifax 
alwaysin the interests of the sailors to livein? A. Well, I do not think so. 
There is always too much rum in a good many for the benefit of the sailor. ) 


By the CHairmMan :— 
Q. Are there any crimps? A. No; not any crimps. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 7 

Q. Is there any other place in the city to which sailors can go beside those . 
piace. ? A. Yes; there is the sailors’ home. 

Q. Give us some description of the sailors’ home? A. The sailors’ home now 
kept there is kept by a man named Potter—it is a very respectable place, no liquors 
are sold, and I think everything is done for the comfort of the sailors that can be 
done in that way to keep him sober, and, if he has money, to look after it and tosend 
to his friends. 

«. Can you give us any idea of the number of sailors who come and go through 
your place, with regard to the hiring ? A. About 2,500 are shipped in my offico— 
some years less and some a little more. | 

Q. As a general rule, from what you know of the different sailors coming to this 
port, do our sailors compare favorably with any others that you knowof? Yes; I 
think they are as good as any others, There is quite a number of sailors, I sup- 
poe one-third of all the sailors shipped at this port in my office are Norwegians— 
toreigners, | 

Q. As a general rule are the men capable of discharging the duties for which 
they ure shipped—have you any difficulty otherwise with them? A, There are 
cases of course. An able seaman is supposed to be able to do anything on board 
ship, but sometimes they deceive us a little, and are not so good as they say they are 
or pretend to be. There are two classes of seamen—able and ordinary, Asa rule 
we ask for their discharge from the last ship to see what kind ot a man the last cap- 
tain said they were. , 

Q. Have you anything to do with shipwrecked sailors thatcome here? A, No; _ 
not particularly, I look after them to get them employment, but the Board of 
Trade, or rather the different consuls, look after these, and also the Marine and 
Fishery Department, of which Mr. Johnston is the head here, and it is his duty to 
look particularly after that branch. 


By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. About v hat would be the average wages received by an able seaman ship- 
ped at this port? A. That varies, I have been in the office nino years, and it has 
been as low as$14 and as high as $20, and about $18 would be the average—that 
was with regard to the West India trade. To goto Europe and be paid off at the 
other side about $25 a month; to go to Kurope and return, about $20. 


— 
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Q. Those going on the West Indian trade calculate to return to this port? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Watsa:— 


Q. Are they shipped for that? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. About what would be an average for an ordinary seaman? A. About $2 
less than an able seaman; if an able seaman gets $18 an ordinary seaman gets $16. 

Q. And landsmen, what do they receive? A. We do not have any landsmen 
shipped. 

yO. What are the duties of an ordinary seaman? A. He is supposed to know 

how to steer, reef and that kind of thing. 

Q. Do you ship many men on the steamers? A. Not very many—some few. 

Q. About what wouid stokers receive? A. About $20 or $22. ) 

Q. And sailors on board steamers? A. $18 to $20. 

Q. How are the men treated in Halifax in the outfitting store’, do they get 
pretty good value for their advances? A. I think they do. 

Q. You do not think there is any great cause for complaint in that respect? A. 
I think they are pretty fairly dealt with. | 


By Mr, Ketuy :— 


Q. You say one-third of the entire number of sailors shipped from this port are 
Norwegians? A. Yes. 

Q. How do they get into this port? A. They come in Norwegian vessels prin- 
-cipally—of course some come in others—and they ship in Norway for $8 and when 
they get to this side they run away a oh sel of them if they can. 


By Mr. Wasa :— 


Q. Most of these Norwegian vessels come with salt and lumber? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. When a Norwegian ships from this port does he get full rates of pay with 
other sailors? A. Yes; except times when a Norwegian captain comes in with him 
and they talk so that I cannot understand them he may get him a little less at times. - 
It is pretty hard for the Norwegian sailor when he gets out here on $8 a month and 
is then taken back to his own country and is shipped over again for $8. I would 
like them to stay here. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. Are the seamen sailing from this port paid better wages than from foreign 
ports? <A. Yes; better than from Hngland or anywhere outside; they are not better 
paid, however, than those shipping from St. John or any place i in the Dominion . 

Q. Has the shipping in the harbor increased during the last few years? A. No. 

Q. Has there been a falling off? A. Yes; there has been some falling off in 
my office on account of the West India trade ; there is more done now in steamers than 
there was formerly and not quite so much in sailing vessels and the steamers running» 
ship their men on the other side. - 


By the CHaisMan:— 
Q. Has not the West India trade itself diminished? A. I think it has some. 
By Mr, HEeaxgs :— 


Q. Do you know if the volume of trade has fallen off? That i is the exports from 
this place? A. I do not think so. 
Q. There is just a change from sailing vessels to steam vessels? A. Yes. 
By Mr. KeLiy :— 


Q. Which causes the diminution in the number of persons shipped from your 
office? A. Yes. There is not now so much done that way as there has heen some’ 
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five years ago, bat there are fully as many bo ba rae now as there were nive years ago 
when I took up the office. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 
Q. Have you anything to do with the stevedores in this port? A. No. 
By Mr. ApMstTBone :— 


Q. Why would you like Norwegians to come to this port? A. They make good 
sailors and we have not enough men to fill the demand. 

Q. Are Canadian sailors scarce? A. All classes are scarce. 

Q. Do you not think if higher wages were paid that you would get more? A. 
i suppose higher wages would bring more, but we cannot get all we want. 


By Mr. Heaxes:— 


Q. At certain seasons of the year I suppose you can get plenty, but 1t is at fish- 
ing times they go fishing? A. Yes; bat ever since 1 have been in ths office there 
has been a scarcity except in winter time—January and February ? 


By Mr. Faerp :— 


Q. Do many of the Nova Scotian fishermen go to sea, too? A. Yas ; in the fall. 

Q. Do they follow that as a profession or do they just take single voyages and 
then return again to fishing? A. The voyage tothe West Indies only lasts two 
months and if they can make money enough then they go home and stay there for 
the winter. 

Q. How would wages in Boston and here "compare ? A. I. think it is more 
fluctuating in Boston than here; it i3 sometimes up and then down. 


By Mr. ApMstTRone :— 


Q. Have you ever heard the sailors complain ot overloaiing? A. Very seldom; 
I have, of course, heard them saying that the vessel was too deeply iaden. 

Q. Is there any remedy here, do you know, for that? A. Yes. 

Q. In cases where vessels are overloaded is the Actenforced? A. I think so; 
I have had but very little complaint; when I dol tell them their remedy, namely, 
to go to the Port Warden. 


By the CoainMan :— 


Q. Are you satisfied that the law in that respect is enforced; do you feel that 
qt would in such a case be enforced? A. I feel satisfied it would be. 


By Mr. AzMsTRoNG :— 


Q. Is it your place to see the Act enforced? A. No; I would only tell them te 
goto the Port Warden. 

Q Have you knowa cases where the vessels were overloaled and complaint 
made and that then they were altered, or have you knowa casos where the vessels 
went tosea? A. I have known some of them to take out the overload. 

Q. But have you known them to go tu sea without taking out the overload or 
_sany ofit? A. No. 


By tbe CHAIRMAN ;— 


Q. What is the longest coasting voyage from one port to another port in the 
Province? A. Six months is the longest coasting voyage, 

Q. From here to New Branswick ard back, what is it? A. About a foctniché, but 
that all depends on the length of time they are detained there. In shipping men 
from here to the United States we only make the agreement for six months, to go 
backwards and forwards and after the six months are up they cannot ba kept. 

Q. Supposing they are required to ship from one port in Nova Scotia to another, 
what is the time? A. They are not required to go before me if they are coasting 
-here in the Dominion. 
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Q. You say they are not obliged to go before youif they go from one port to. 
another in Nova Scotia? A. No; but they are obliged to ship before a witness. 

Q. For every place? A. Yes ; for every place. 

Q. Do you know if on those coasting voyages from one place in the province to 
another the men remain on board or go away at the first place of landing? A. Some- 
times they leave. 

Q. Asa rule what do they do? A. They remain on board with the exception 
of those who may live there. 

Q. Do you think 't is better or not for the vessel that they should be changed | 
each trip? A. I think it would be just as well for them to stay on for the six months. 

Q. Then from one trip to another you think it is better for them to stay on? 
A, [think so, 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :-— 


Q. Do the sailors change then instead of remaining on? A. Most of the crew 
remain on board, but some men are in the habit of drinking at every port they get 
into, but men who aresober generally remain by the vessel for the season. ' 


By Mr, Hraxkgs :— 


Q. That is in the coasting trade? A. Yes. j 

A. And in the other trade the practice is to ship a crew for the voyage? A. A 
vessel going to the West Indies ships a new crew every six months—that is after 
they have made the round trip. . 


By Mr. CuarK : 


Q. Do the men on the coasting voyages load and discharge their vessels? A. In 
some places some do and somedo not. 1n Nova Scotiait varies; sometimes they work 
oo the rigging waile in port and others are discharged, but most of them have to 
ine)lp to discharge the cargo. 


Epwin Mc. Cuay, Dominion Immigration Agent, sworn : 
By Mr. Watsu:— 


Q. How long have you been in this position? A. Since 1884. 

Q. And you had experience before that? A. Yes. 

Q. Give us the number of immigrants that came out here in vessels last year, for 
amstance? <A. 10,674. 
nn an How many of these remained in this Province? A. Somewhere about 

Q. What was the destination of the other portion? A. Thoy ranged all the . 
way from Halifax to Victoria, B.C.—scattered along the line. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Allin Canada? A. Not all the rest; some went to the Western States 
By Mr. WALsH :— 


Q. What proportion of them went to the Western States, do you think 2 A. 
Perhaps six or eight hundred. 

Q. The majority of them were bound for our North-West? A. Yes. 

Q. Amongst others were there many women and ‘children? A. Yoa; quite a 
large proportion of women and children. I could not give the exact fizures, 

Q What class of immigrants were they generally? A. They were a very fine 
class of people as far as we can judge from appearances here and their conduct- 
whiie here. 

Q. Were they people of any means, do you know? A. Yes; most of them had 
«considerable with them. : 
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Q. Were there many tradesmen among them, or were they mostly farmers? 
A. Mostly farmers and farm laborers 

Q. Going into the agricultural districts of the western Provinces? A. Yes, 

Q. Were there any children sent out here by any associations or schools or 
ape ining of that kind? A. We had about 600 last year, but they were mostly for 

ntario. 

Q. Do you know what places they were directed to in Ontario? A. Some 
went to l'oronto, Belleville, Niagara, Knowlton. They were directed to places 
where they were taken care of. 

Q. Do you know what has been the outcome cf them? Is it part of your duty 
to look after them or to enquire about them? A. They are placed in homes 
amongst farmers, ‘Those who have remained here—and we have had a few remain 
in Nova Scotia—have been placed out with farmers, that is with responsible people. 


By the CHainMan:—— 
Q. What do you hear about them? A. They are all doing well. 
By Mr. Wats :— 7 


Q. Were there any of these people who came out assisted in their passages in 
any way by the Government, or did they come out voluntarily? A. Some are 
assisted. | 

Q. What proportion of them were assisted? A. Well, as far as the ocean 
‘passage is concerned, last year, I think the majority of the immigrants coming were 
assisted, but after landing they have to provide for themselves. 

_ Q. Were the passengers last year you spesk of as being assisted by the Govern- 
ment in a position to help themselves after boiny landed? A, Yes; they were? 

Q. There was none of them thrown upon charity or anything of that kind? 
A. No. 

Q. And the most of them in that condition were bound for the western Pro- 
vinces? A. Quite a large number of them was;.a good many of them remained 
here in Nova Scotia. 

Q. Do you know any of them at the present time who are doing well or fairly 
well or have they been unfortunate? A. There has been quite a number of farms, 
settled in Hants County and Yarmouth County last year by them. One man who 
came out last year went into the woods at a place called Forest Glen in Colchester 
County. I know that he has now cleared a nice little place from 15 to 20 acres 
he has built a house 15 feet wide by 28 long and has put a cellar six feet deep under 
the whole of it; he put up the wall himself from the stones taken off the farm and made 
mortar from clay. He has two sons, a wife and daughter with him and says he has 
no fear but that he is going to make a good comfortable home. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. How much capital would that man have—do you know? A. Between three 
and four hundred pounds. 

Q. He was an exception among the farmers? A. Well, we do not find people 
with that much capital going into the woods, | 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. These people who come out and settle as you said in those counties had they 
friends there before them or were they strangers? A. Some had friends here before 
and some are strangers here. I went out with some of them to see their properties 
before they purchased them and others have rented farms. 

Q. Are they satisfied since? A, Yes. 


By Mr. Hxeaxss :— 


Q. Could you tell us what accommodation is provided for immigrants in Halifax 
while they are waiting for the trains? A. Well, we land them from the steamers at 
the deep water terminus, which I mustsay is more of a freight shed than a passenger 
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depot; we have a ticket office close by and there is a small office for the baggage- 
master to keep his checks in but the accommodation is not what it ought to be; now 
it is used for treight and passengers both together. 

Q. Are there any seats provided? A. The waiting room will hold about 300 
people, but outside of that they have to ait on boxes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. And at times you get 600? A. Yes; we have 1,760 due at the end of the 
week. 

Q. On the one day? A. There is only two days’ difference in the sailing of the 
vessels and they will likely both arrive here together. 

Q. Have they fires in the building to warm themselves by? A. No. 

Q. No place to cook in? A. No; there is no place tocook in. They go to the 
hotels at the head of the wharf for anything they want to eat while waiting for the 
train. 

By Mr. ApmMsTRonG :— 

Q. Do they pay for these meals themselves? A. Yes; after landing they pay 

for everything themselves. 


By Mr. Hraxes:— 


Q. Are the immigrants coming here suitable for settlers? A. Yes. 
Q. Are there many of them incapable of earning their own living? A. I have 
mot seen any yet. 


By Mr. Ketiy :— 


Q. Do you think it would be beneficial if there was a place provided for them 
to cook in while waiting? A. I think it would be a great benefit to the people 
landing here if there was a comfortable place provided for them on their landing 
here. We cannot very well do with the place there much longer. We wanta place 
where immigrants can cook their food and a proper receiving room. 


. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What is the longest time you know these immigrants to be required to wait 
after landing before thev get to their train and on their way to their destination ? 
A. Ten hours; that is when we have to make up two trains. Sometimes we have to 
make up three trains. : 

Q. Do they ever have to wait all night? <A. If they land here at three or four 
in the afternoon it may happen. There is the “‘ Polynesian’ which is coming with the 
next mail, she has 910 emigrants on her; we cannot get all these away on one train and 
part of them must wait until we get the first out of the way; we can only get one 
train load at a time there. 

Q. In such a case, what sleeping facilities can they find? A. None in the shed 
at all. Sometimes it is not a very pleasant thing to see women and children sitting 
around on the boxes; yet we make it as comfortable as we can for them, and we 
endeavor to get them on their way as quickly as possible. We always try to keep 
them out of the cold. 

Q. Are they carefully protected against sharpers or persons who might take 
advantage of them? <A. Yes; we are careful, very, in that respect. 


By Mr. Ke.iy :— 


Q In what way? A. Well, we have policemen going constantly through the 
building allthetime. 1am going through it continually myself and if I see any one 
who I consider has no business there I order him away and see that the policeman 
turns him out. 

Q. You have a good idea, I suppose, of suspicious characters? A. Yes, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Everybody is suspicious that you do not know? A, Yes; asarulo. 
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By Mr. McLran:— 


Q. Do not the railway and steamship people look also after immigrants? A. 
Yes; they have men, officers of the ship or railway, looking after them ali the time, 

Q. They are there to see that the immigrants are not taken in by strangers to 
them? A. Yes; they are on watch all the time to prevent that. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


Q. Are there any mechanics among those immigrants? A, A few, yes; but they 
are not encouraged to come at all, 

Q. They are not assisted? A. No. 

Q. If they do come it is under the guise of farm laborers? A. Yes. 
Q. How do you know what they are—what means are taken to tell you that ? 
A, The names, age and occupation are placed on the passenger list. 


By the CHainman :— 


—Q. Have you ever been in England when those immigrants goon board? <A. 
No; I have never been there. . 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you not have their certificate which must be given as to the fact that 
they are farmer laborers? A. We get no certificate to show what they are any 
more than the passenger list, 

Q. If they have certificates they do not fall into your hands? A. No; some- 
times they may bring a letter from the Canadian agents in the old country; that is 
the only thing. 

Q. You are aware I presume that a man getting an assisted passage is required to 
have a certificate from a clergyman or aresident magistrate that he is what he par- 
ports tobe? A. Yes. , 

Q. But these do not come into your hands? A. No. 


By Mr. McLean :— 

Q. Has there been any accident happened to passengers from the shed being 
overcrowded? A. Once or twice we have had men who have fallen off the gangway 
to the railway track but they have not been seriously hurt; they are able to go on 
their journey. 

Q. Is that the ship’s gangway? A, It is the gangway between the two sides of 
the shed—that is the only means they have of crossing over from one side of it to 
the other. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q: Do the steamships do all they can to facilitate the landing? A. Yes. 


AARON SINFIELD, (Mason), sworn and examined. 
By Mr, Ketiy :— é 

Q. What is your trade? A. Mason, master mason. 
By Mr. Heaxkes :— 


Q. Do you employ many men in the season? A. About 20 in a season. 

Q. Is there any understanding between the masons and their employers as to 
the rate of wages? A. No; the men fix it themselves. Just say what it will be. 

Q. What are the wages of masons here per hour? A, Up to the present time 
it has been 25 cents, but it is 30 cents from this. 

Q. How many months in the year can a mason obtain work in the city of Hali- 
fax? A. Well, you might call it eight; perhaps a little more, but you may fully 
call it that; some have more and others not so much, 


Q. On an average how much constant employment do you think they would 
have out of the eight months? A. They would make that full time; you might 
-allow some deductions. 

Q. Would there not be wet weather and like that to comeoff? A. All I have 
anything to do with I think will’make fully eight months. | 

Q. Is there any scarcity of this class of labor here—that is men? A. Some- 
times there is a scarcity of men. 

Q. Do you ever have any difficulty in keeping up a staff sufficient for your busi- 
ness? A. No; only just when there is 2 spurt, no other time. 

Q. How many hours does the trade work in the day? A. Nine from thia out, 

Q. And on Saturday? A. Niue each day all through the week. 


By Mr. ArmsT2one@ :— . 


Q. All through the eight months? Well, perhaps, not the whole year that, as 
there are times when they cannot work more than eight as they can’tsee, but there are 
nine hours in the day as long as the days hold out; they have been working ten 
hours a day. 

'  Q,. Are there many young men offering to learn the trade of masons? A. I 
think there are more wanting to learn than those who want to take them on. 

@. Are masons confined to stone work entirely ? A. What they call a mason 
is a man who lays bricks and stone here. 

Q. Then 4 stonecutter is distinct? A. Yes; stonecutting is a distinct branch. 

Q. And plastering? A. Yes; and plastering is a distinct branch. 


By Mr. Ketity:— 


. Do you find any difficulty with the men? A. No. 

. You pay them once a week, on Saturday? A. Yes. 

. Do they knock off work at five on Saturday? A. Yes. 

. They work from 7 to 5? A. Yes. 

Have you ever had any trouble with your men, strikes or such like? A. No. 
. You never had? A. No. 


By Mr, ArMsTRONG :-— 
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Q. Do you employ plasterers? A. Yes. 

Q. What is their average wages per day or per week? A. $2.50 a day, that is 
25 cents per hour, 

Q. Is that for nine hours, did you say? <A. No; ten hours is what they work. 

Q. What is the wages paid to a plasterer’s laborer—one who mixes the mortar 
and hair, &&.? <A. $1.25 a day. 

Q. Does he receive as much wages as a builder’s laborer? A, Yes; I don’t 
know there is any difference. 
—  Q. Do you think there is? A. Perhaps it might be about $1.20 or $1.25; they 
don’t get exactly the same. 

Q. Do you employ any lathers? A. Yes. 

Q. What do you pay them? A. They are paid by the thousand. 

Q. How much per thousand? <A. $1.25. 

a In winter time when the plasterers work do they use heaters in the building ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Whosupplies the heaters, the boss or the men? A. The builder, the master 
mason. 

Q. Commencing at this season if the men desire an increase of wages, do they 
notity the boss beforehand? A. They give a few weeks’ notice. 

Q. Do the employers consider that a satisfactory length of time? A. Some- 
times they complain ; it is rather short notice 

Q. If there is a decrease demanded on the part of the employers are the men 
given a notice any length of time? A. I have never heard tell of a case. 
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Q, If there was do you think they would, that is in your own opinion as a 


‘builder? A. I think itis likely they would. I think if it were a general thing 


they would. 
Q. It is not a genera: thing among the bosses? A. It never happened. 


By Mr. FarEp :— 


Q. Are notices of increase or contemplated increase in wages given in time to 
govern contractors in making their contracts in the spring? A. Not in all cases. 

Q. Do contractors keep in mind the possibility of an increase being asked whem 
they are making up their contract? A. No; I do not think they do take that into 
consideration, unless it might be on some very special occasion, but not as a rule, be- 
cause it is very seldom it happens; perhaps once in four or five years there might be 
a change. 

' Q. How long is it since there has been an increase in wages? A. Six years. . 

Q. And one is now being asked for this spring? <A. Yes. 

Q. What was the increase six years ago? A. 50 cents a day. That was five 
conts an hour. 

Q. At what time were the hours of labor changed from ten tonine? A. Ever 
since the first of February this year. 


Ropert Tosy, carpenter, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. Are you a first-class man at the work, or are you a bencher? A. I work at 
‘the bencher or outside, which ever is wanted. 

Q. What are your wages? A. Seventeen cents an hour. 

Q. Do you get regular employment? <A. No. 

Q. What time, as a general rule, do you losain a year? <A. I lost about three 
weeks, and I considered that as a holiday. 

Q. Do you work in a factory? A. No; I work for the Imperial Government. 

tJ. What are the hours of work? A. From 7 till 6. 

Q. At all times the year? A. No; our time changes in winter, when we only 
work seven hours. 

Q. Did you ever go out of Halifax to work? A. No; never. 

Q. Never sent to out stations? A. No. _ 

Q. But if sent to out stations what would you get extra? A. If we go to Mel- 
ville Island we get a day’s extra pay. 

Q. Are they aliowed anything for boarding out there? A. No; only the time 
we are walking in and out. 

Q* Have you many civilians working for the Government out there? A. Yes; 


I suppose seven or eight altogether. 


Q. Are they all paid the same rate of wages as you are? A. Yes, exactly; all 
men get alike. 
By Mr. HeaKes :— 


Q. How frequently are you paid? A. Once a fortnight. 
Q. Is any of your wages kept back? <A. Well, you can hardly say it is kepé 


back, but they keep the checks a week like in hand, but that is on account of keep- 
_ ing the books right. 


Q. Have they any class of labor employed besides carpenters in the Royal 


_Engineer’s Department? A. Yes; plumbers, painters, masons and laborers. 


Q. Are you able to tell us what wages they receive? A. I think the painters 
get about the same as we do, i think the masons get more, but I do not think they 
get mucb more, but I can hardly say what they get, for certain. 

By Mr. WAusH :— 

Q. Is it constant work mostly, in the Engineer Department ? A. No; it isonly like 

job work the masons get; it is not like regular stone cutting unless it is a very big job. 
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By Mr. HEAKes :— 

Q. Are you kept constantly the whole time at work whether it is wet or dry? 
A. Yes; they mostly find employment, and it is seldom we are sent home at all, as. 

the y can generally find a job at inside work. 


James Conors, packer in tobacco factory, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. WAausH:— 
Q. Hcw long have you been in the tobacco factory? A. About a year. 
Q. Are there many packers besides yourself there ? A. One more. 
Q. What wages do you get? A. $6.50 a week. 
Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. Ten hours. 
Q. Do you ever do any extra work there? A. No. 
Q. Is your factory a pretty good place to work in? A. Yes; itis a very good 


place. 
Q. You do not find any bad air, air unhealthy to work in or anything of that 


kind. A. No. 
Q. Have your ever had any trouble with your employer? A. No. 
Q. What times are you paid? A. Saturday evening about 5 o’clock or a little 


after. 
Q. Are all hands paid at that time? A. No; the girls are paid before we are 


paid. 
Q. If you should do any extra work would they pay you extra for it? A. Yes. 
Q. At what raie are you paid extra—isit at the same rateas you are paid in the 
day ? <A. I think it is 25 cents an hour. 

Q. That is for extra work? A. Yes. 


By Mr. HEeaxrs:— 
Q. Have you any young children in the factory ? i Not that I know of. 


Patrick McDonaLp, employé, Mayfiower Tobacco Co., sworn: 


By Mr. Wauso:— 
Q. What is your occupation? A. I work at the Mayflower Tobacco Factory.. 
Q. What is your department? A. I have charge of one of the rooms. 
Q. 


What rate of wages are you paid—by the week? A. $7. 
Q. Have you worked at the factory very long? A. I have worked there since 


1863, 

Q. Are there any small ‘children employed in the factory? A. The oldest of 
them would be ten, fourteen and fifteen years. I mean to say the youngest. 

Q. Do the men and women work on the one floor? A. No; they are kept 
Bepar ate. 

Q. Do you find the place you pore in comfortable enough? Have you any 

, ®om plaints to make, or have you any complaints to make with reference to the 

management of the factory ? A. No; I have not. 

Q. Are there any. fines or punishments inflicted on any one who does anything 


wrong? A. No. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 
Q. Are the closets for the men and women separated? A. Yes. 
(. How are they separated? A, By a board partition. 
Q. Are the doors side by side? <A. No. 
(). Can you see from one to another? <A. No. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Do the doors of the factory open out or in? A, They open in, 
By Mr, Wasa :— 


Q. How many hands are there in the factory altogether? A. I cannot say 
rightly. I think about 75. 7 

Q. In case of fire have you good stairs by which to get clear of the building ? 
A. Yes; there is a door right in front. 7 

Q. Does it open out or in? <A. It opens in. 


JOHN CARROLL, employé of the Mayflower Tobacco Factory, sworn: 
By Mr. Wausu :— 


Q. You work in the Mayflower Tobacco Factory? A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you worked there? A, I have worked there eleven months, 

Q. What particular branch of industry are you connected with? A. I am in 
the press room, 

Q. Is your work very laborious? <A. No, sir. | 

Q. Is the press worked by steam? <A. No; the tobacco is pptin by hand and 
then the press is worked by hydraulic pressure. . 

Q. Then you are all right—what constitutes a day’s work? A. Ten hours, 

Q. Do you work ten hours a day all winter? A. Yes; except sometimes when 
the factory is closed for two months. 

Q. Is there any reduction of wages in the winter time? A. No, 

Q. You are paid the same both summer and winter? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you work the same hours summer and. winter? A. Yes. 

(y. What day are you paid your wages? A. Saturday. 

Q: What wages do youreceive? A. $650 a week. 

Q. Have you any complaints to make as regards the management of the factory ? 
A. No. 

Q. Do you ever see any improper conduct, or do you hear any bad language 
used among the employés or anything of that kind? A. No. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What do you think would be the ages of the youngest boys in the factory ? 
A. I should say 16 years and over, 
. You think there would be none younger than that? A. I think not. 
. Are there girls employed in the factory? <A. Yes. 
. What would be the age of the youngest girl employed ? A. I could not say. 
. Would they be under 16 years? A. They might be. 
. Would there be any younger than 12? A. No. 
. What class of persons in the factory make up the lumps, or do you make 
obacco? A. No. 
. What kind do you make? A. We make flat tobacco. 
. Is it rolled in sheets before being made into plugs? A. Yes. 
What are the ages of the youngest stemmers? A. I should say 16. 
. I suppose you can tell what wages they receive? A. No. 


By Mr, HEAKES:— 


Q. Are you kept constantly employed all the year around ? A, We shut down 
for ten weeks or 80. All the other time we are employed. 
Q. You make ten months’ work in the course of the year? A. We make from 
9 to 10 months. . 
Q. Do you find that you can live comfortably on $5 a week, received during 9 
or 10 months a year? A. Not very comfortably. 
A ~ B® 
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Q. How many are there in your family? A. There are none but ourselves— 
that is two, 


By the Cuarrman :— 
Q. You and your wife? A. Yes, 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. About what rent would a man earning your wages have to pay? A. You 
cannot get a comfortable place for less than $1 a week and over. 

Q. Adollara week? A. Yes. 

Q. How many rooms could you get for a dollar a week ? A. Two rooms. 
What would the size of them be? A. They would not be very large rooms. 
If you required more room you would have to pay higher rent? A. Yes, 


Q. 
Q. 


Frank SHE4Rs, employé Mayflower tobacco factory, sworn. 
By Mr. WALSH :— 
Q. Where do you work—in the Mayflower Tobacco Factory? A. Yes. 
Q. What is your special department? A. I am in the press room, 
Q. Your duties are the same as those of the last witness? <A, Yes, 
Q. Do you agree with what he has said? <A. Yes. 
. Have you anything to offer the Commission besides the evidence the last 
witness gave? <A. No. 


= 


By Mr. Keviy :— 


Q. Are you married? A. Yes. 

«). What are your wages? A. $6 a week. 

Q. Do you pay taxes? A. No, 

Q. What rent do you pay? A. Seventy-five cents a week, 

Q. How many rooms have you? A, I have one room. 
By Mr. MoLEan :— 

Q. Do you cook init? <A. Yes. 

Q. And sleep in it too? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you save much money in the course of the year? A. Not very much. 
By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. Do the boys in the factory consider that they are learning a trade? A, I do 


not know that it is much of a trade to them. 
‘ Q. Bat do they consider that they are learning a trade? A. I could not tell 
that. 

Q. Do you know any boys, who went into the factory as such, that rose to be 
journeymen? A. Not in that factory. Ihave known them to do so in the Maitland 
Street factory. 

Q. What men in the factory receive the highest wages, not counting foremen ? 
A, They all receive pretty much the same except the foremen. 

Q. What wages does the engineer receive? A. I could not tell. 

Q. Do you know what the boys receive? A. I think they receive from $4.50 
to $5 a week. 

Q. What do they receive when they first begin work? A. I think they get $3. 

Q. What do girls receive when they begin? A. I think it is $3. 

Q. Would they be stemmers? A. No. The stemmers work piece work. 

Q. Then those that work by the week get $3? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you expect to have your wages increased when you get to be more skill- 
ed in the work? <A. No. | 
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By Mr, Ke.tiy :— 


Q. How long would it take a young man going into the factory before he could 
‘make tobacco? A. J cannot say. 

Q. You knew nothing about the business, I suppose, when you wentin? A. I 
‘have been working at it nearly all my life, for 16 years. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Is it a tenement house that you livein? A. Yes. 
x Q. How many rooms are there in it? A. I cannot say. There are five families 
-and I think all of them have two rooms except me. 

Q. How many stories are there to the building? A. Three. 

Q. Is the water in each separate tenement? A. No. Itisin the yard. Each 
family has to go after it. 
: Q. Do you pay taxes or is that included in your rent? A. It is all included in 
the rent, 

Q. Are there water closets in the house? A. No. It is in the yard. 

Q. How many water closets are there in the yard? A. One. 

Q. Is there a sink in each tenement? A. No. There is one in the yard. 

-Q. There is not one for each separate family? A. No. 

Q. Is there any inspection of houses by the city authorities? A. I don’t know. 

Q. You do not see the inspector coming around to see if the houses are in a 
healthy condition? A. I have sometimes. 7 

Q. Do you know what report he has made? A. No. 

Q. Is the yard kept clean? A. Yes, It is kept in pretty good order. 

Q. How often is the water closet cleaned? <A. It is cleaned two or three times 
& year. 

: Q. Is it cleaned by the city or by the landlord? A. It is cleaned by the land- 

ord: 


By Mr. KEtuy :— 


Q. You say there are five families in the same tenement with you? A. Yes. 

Q. How many children are there in the house? A. Some families have as 
many as six or seven. 

Q. Then I suppose there would be 25 or 30 persons altogether in the building ? 
_A. There would be pretty close to that. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 


Q. Is the water closet kept in good condition? A. Yes. It is washed out 
twice a week. 

Q. Is there any smell from itin summer? <A. No. 

Q. Are there any families having as many as five children that live in two 
rooms? A. Some families have three rooms and some two. They pay for them 
according to their means. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Can you give us an idea of the size of the house altogether? A, No. Ft is 
-a good sized house. 

Q. How many feet wide is it? A, It must be somewhere near 20 feet wide. 

Q: How many feet deep is it? A. I could not rightly tell. I have no idea. 

Q. How many stories high did you say it was? A. Three. 


By Mr. HeaxKEs :— 


Q. How many rooms are there in the house? A. Idonotknow. I never took 
that much notice, 


A—5i** 
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Wituram SLADE, employé Mayflower Tobacco Factory, sworn. 
By Mr. WAtsH :— 


Q. Do you work in the Mayflower Tobacco Factory? A. Yes. 

Q. What is your business? A. Pressing. 

Q. You have heard the evidence of the other persons just examined? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you anything to add to what they have said? A. Nothing. 

Q. You agree with them in every particular as regards the evident ‘they have 
given? <A. Yes. 


By Mr, Freep ;— 


Q. Are you a married man, Mr. Slade? A. No; but I havea family to look: 
after. I have to support my mother and two brothers. 

Q. Are there any persons besides yourself who contribute to the support of the 
family? <A. No. 

Q. I suppose you are not compelled to live in two rooms? A. Ido. 

Q. What rent do you pay? A. $1.25 a week. 

Q. How many families are there in the house? A. Ido not know. I have 
never been in any other rooms. I live on the lower flat. 

Q. How many stories are there to the house? A. Three and an attic. 

Q. Is there a separate water supply for each family? A. No. 

Q. Is itin the yard? A. No; it is in the lower hall. 

Q. And all the other families have to get their water from that one source of 
supply? <A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a separate sewer connection for each family? A. No; there is 
only one, 

Q. Is it in the hall or in the yard? A. Itisin the hall. | 

Q. Does any bad smell come from the pipe, or is it properly ventilated? A. I 
cannot say. 

Q. Do you know if there is any bad smell in the summer? A, f have not been 
there in the summer. 

Is there a separate water closet for each family? A. No; there is only one.. 

. Is it in the house or in the yard? A. It is in the yard. 
. How frequently is it cleaned? A. I cannot say. 


By Mr. Kewiy :— 


. Did you ever see it cleaned or know of its being done? A, I never did. 
. Do you pay taxes? A. No. 
By Mr. Freep : 
. Have you ever seen the inspector of buildings come around to enquire into 
their condition ? A, They have been around, but I did not see them. 
Q. Is the sanitary condition of the house good, apart from its crowded state ? 
A. Yes; I think it is very good. 
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THomAs BAKER, employé of the Mayflower Tobacco Factory, sworn. 
By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Do you work in the Mayflower Tobacco Factory? A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been working there? A. For over three eet 
Q. What part of the work do youdo? A. I am on the twist. 

Q. What wages do you get? A. I get $4 a week. 

Q. Did you go in as an apprentice, or did you begin there? A. Yes. 
Q. What wages did you receive at first? A. I got $1.50. 

Q. And you get your wages raised by ueexeres A. Yes. 
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By the CHAIRMEN :— 


Q. How old are you? A. I am 15 years old. 
Q. Do you find your work too heavy for you? A. No; I do not. 
Q. Have you any fault to find with the factory? A. None whatever, 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. You are at the business how long did you say? A. I have been at it going 
on three years. 
Q. Did the manager ask you your age when you wentin? <A. No. 
Q. At the time you went on, were there any other boys there as young as you 
were? A. Yes. } 
Q. How many were there? A. About four, 
.  Q. Were they all as young as you were? A. There were some younger and 
some the same age. : 
Q. I suppose there were some young girls there too? A. Yes. 
Q. Some younger than you were? A. Yes, There were two a couple of weeks 
younger than I was, . 
Q. Is there no system of fining in the factory for being late or for any other 
cause ? A. I was never late. 
Q. Do you know of any other boys being fined for being late? A. No. 
Q. Is the factory closed at a certain hour in the morning after the hands are 
supposed to be in? A. Yes. 
Q. If the boys or employés come late, can they get in? A. Yes; they can 
come in, but they have to see the boss before they go to work. 


By Mr. Frrep :— 


Q. Have you no boys in the factory punished in any way? A. No. 

Q. None of them have been beaten for any cause? A. No. 

Q. What is the age of the youngest boy you have known to work in the factory 
A. Twelve years. 

Q. What is the age of the youngest girl you have known to work in the 
factory? A. About fourteen. 

Q. Are there no boys as young as twelve years of age there now? A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether there has ever been any change by which such young 
boys are refused permission to work there? A. No; I do not. | 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 


. Can you read and write? A. A little. 
How long did you go to school? <A. Three years.. | 
Do you know any boys in the factory that can read or write? A. No. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


. Do the employés in the factory eat there? A. No. 

Are the boys searched on leaving? A, Yes. 

. Who searches them? A. The foreman, 

. Are the girls searched? A. No; they are not. 

By Mr. Freep :— ; 

. At what hour do you go to workin the morning? A, About half past seven. 
. At what hour do you quit work? A. At half past six. 

. What time do you have for your dinner? A. An hour. 

. Do you work the same time on Saturdays as other days? A. No. 

. What time do you get off on Saturdays? A. Sometimes at five o’clock and 
- sometimes half an hour later. 
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DaniEL HarsuMan, employé of Mayflower Tobacco Factory, sworn. 
By Mr. WausH :— 


Q. Do you work in the Mayfiower Tobacco Factory ? A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been working there? A. About four years in the new 
factory, and seventeen years in the old one before it was burnt down. 

Q. Do you find any advantages in the new factory more than the old one? A. 
Yes it is more roomy. 

Q. Is the building better ventilated? A. Yes. 

Q. What work do you do? A. I attend the press up stairs, where the tobacco. 
is pressed into sheets before it is cut. 

Q. Is your work very laborious? A. No; it is very light work. 
. You press the tobacco by machinery? A. Yes; by an hydraulic press. 
Q. What wages do you get? A. $6.50 a week. 
Q. Do you work any overtime? A. No, sir. | 
Q. What length of time do you work every day ? A. Ten hours. 
Q. 
Q. 


© 


Do you get off earlier on Saturdays than other days? A. Yes. 
What days are you paid your wages? A. On Saturdays. 
Q. At what hour? A. About half-past four or five o’clock. . 
Q. Have you any complaint to make with regard to the present management 
of the factory? A. No. 
Q. Is it better now than when you were working in the old factory? A. Yes;. 
it is better. 
Q. Are you a married man? A. lam. 
Q. Can you tell us what rent you pay? A. My family do not live in the city. 
Q. Do you board? A. No; 1 board myself. | 


By Mr. KeLity:— 
Q. You pay no taxes? A. No, 


DaniEL Burgess, employé of the Mayflower Tobacco Factory, sworn. 
By Mr. ArMstRoNnG :— 


. What branch of business do you work at? A. I work at thecutting machine. | 
. Isit laborious work? <A. No. 
. What wages do you receive? <A. I get $6.50 a week. 
. How many hours a day do you work? A. I work ten hours. 
. Are there any boys in that department? <A. No. 
. Are they all men? <A, Yes. | 
. Is there a drying room in connection with the factory? <A. Yes. 
. How long do men work in the drying room when they are putting in stoek ? 
couple of minutes. 
It is exceedingly hot is it not? A. I never was in it myself. 
Can the men remain there more than fifteen minutes? A. I could not tell. 
. Do any boys work in that part of the building? A. No, 
. Is it off the main factory ? A. Yes. It is in the L. 
. After the stock is in itis locked up? A. Yes, 
. You say you work ten hoursaday? A. Yes. 
Are you a married man? A. Yes. 
. You have to support a wife and family? A. Yes. 
. Can you live comfortably on $6a week? A. Well, I have two children 
working. 
Q. Are they working im the same factory ? A. There is one in the factory and 
one in the cotton factory. 
Q. How old are they? A. One will be sixteen years old next month, and the 
other is fourteen, 
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By Mr. HEaKkgs:— 


Q. Are the men searched every night on leaving the factory? A, Yes. 

Q. Who searches them? A, The foreman. 

Q. Does he stop each one on going out? A. Yes, 

Q. What is the cbject of searching them? A. To see that. we have no tobacco 
concealed, 

Q. Is much tobacco stolen from the factory? A. I cannot say. 

Q. Have you ever heard of any being stolen? A, No. 

Q. Is it because you are paid such low wages that you are searched? A, Ido 
not think that is the object. 

Q. Which of your children is it that works in the cotton mill, the elder or the 

‘younger? A. The elder. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. How long bas he been working there? A. For seven months. 

Q. Can you tell us the age of the youngest child working at the cotton mill? A. 
I do not know. 

Q. What would be the earnings of such a child? A. $1.50 a week. 

Q. And what would be the earnings of the one in the tobacco factory. A. $3 4 
week. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG: -—— 


. What time do you leave off work in the tobacco factory? A, Atsixo volock, 
. Are you searched at that time or previously? A. We are searched at that 
time. 
. How long does it take to search all the hands? A. Only a few minutes, 
. You have to wait your turn in being searched? A. Yes. 

Do the men submit to that operation with a good grace? A. Yes, 

. L suppose they are accustomed to it? A, Yes. 


By Mr, Frern:— 


. How far do you live from the cotton factory? A. A quarter of a mile. 
. What time do they go to work there? A. At half-past six o’cleck, 

. In the winter is it the same as in the summer? A. Yes, 

. Is it not hard to require a child to get up that ear my and goto work? A. It. 
is very hard. 


By Mr. Heakes:— 
Q. Has your child ever been fined in the cotton factory? A. No. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. You never heard of any ill-treatment there? A. No. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. What time do they quit work in the cotton factory? A, Ata quarter past 
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Q. Does your child take his meals to the cotton factory or does it go home? 
A. It takes its dinner with it, 

Q. What time are they allowed at noon for opting, ? A. They are allowed an hour. 

Q. Are they ever required to work at night? A, Not as 1 know of. My child- 
ren have never worked at night. 


By the CHaIRMAN:— 
Q: Do you live ina tenement house? A, Yes, 
By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. How many rooms have you? A. Three rooms, 
Q. What rent do you pay? A. $1 a week. 
Q. On what flight are your rooms? A. They are on the top flight. 
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Q. How high up? A. Two stories. 
Q. Is the house well ventilated, and is the sanitary condition of the outhouse 
good? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Freexs:— 


Q. How many children have you altogether? A. Five. 

Q. Do you pay rent every week? A. When | have it I do—ifnot I let it stand 
over. 

Q. Do you pay your rent in advance? A. No. 

Q. Are there any working class in Halifax who do? A. I do not know of any. 


By Mr, HeaKes:— 
Q. Do you know of wives going out to work to support their families? A. I 
know of some. 
Q. Is that on account of small wages paid to their husbands? A. No; itis in 
cases where the men are sick. 
Q. Do you know of any who have to work on account of small pay received by 
their husbands? A. No. 
By Mr. Gisson:— 
Q. How much time does a child working in the cotton factory have for reerea- 
tion? A. About an hour every evening and the whole of Saturday afternoon. 
By Mr. KEe.uy :— 
Q. Is there a sewer in the house you live in? A. Yes. 
Q. Is the water on the premises? A. Yes, 
By Mr. WALs# :— 
Q. Is there any drainage to the house? A, I cannot tell about that. 


Q. Have you a sink in the yard? A. It 1s in one of the kitchens. ; 
Q. The water must go somewhere? A. Yes; or it would overflow the house. 


JOHN SUTHERLAND, foreman May flower Tobacco Factory, sworn. 
By Mr. WAusH :— 


. Do you work in the Mayflower Tobacco Factory? A. I do. 

. How long have you been working there? <A. For going on six years. 
. Are you the foreman of the Mayflower Tobacco Factory? A. I am. 

. About what wages do you get? A. $8 a week. 

. Do you have work all the year around? A. Yes. 

. Your work is constant? <A. Yes. 
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. Have you any particular charge or any special department, or have you the 
supervision of the whole place? A. I have one special department of work and the 
‘supervision over the place too. 

Q. Have you had occasion to punish any of your hands? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you impose any fines? A. No. We do not have fines. 

Q. You never knew of children being ill-treated in the factory ? A. Wedo not 
have children. 

Q. You do not know of any immoral Janguage or improper familiarity taking 
place among the hands? A. No. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


7 Q. Have you the power to employ hands at will? A. No. I have not power 
to employ hands, but I have power to discharge them. They are employed by the 
manager. 

Q. When men leave the factory are they compelled to give notice? A. No. 
Q. Are they discharged on the spot? If necessary? A. Yes. 
Q. If a man is discharged in that way is he paid at the time? A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Kevtuy: 


Q. You search every person in the department as he leaves? A. I search all 
the men in ali departments. 

Q. I suppose you have found persons in tke habit of taking tobacco away from 
the factory ? A. Itisa standing rule in all factories that the hands shall be searched. 
. Have you found persons taking tobacco? A. Yes. 
. What do you do in such cases? A. I take it from them. 
. Do you pay them their wages? A. Yes. 
And let them go? A. Yes. 
There are girls employed in the factory? A. Yes. 
Are there separate conveniences for the girls and men? A. Yes, 
Is there any screen or petition between them? A. There is aboard partition. 
Are the water-closets in rotation? A. Yes. 
With a screen between each? A. Yes. 
. How is the ventilation in the factory ? A. There is any amount of ventila- 
tion. There are 120 windows. 

Q. Are the rooms pretty high? A. Yes; they are about 12 feet high. 

Q. Do you employ men all the year around steady ? A. While there is work 
we do, but we shut down in the winter for a time. 

Q. For what length of time do you shut down? A. For about two months. 

Q. And do the men find anything to do until you start again? A. They have 
to look around for employment. | 

Q. Have you many applications for employment? A. Yes; a good many. 

Q. Have you more than you can give work to? A. Yes. 

Q. In case a man leaves have you any difficulty in replacing him? A. Not 
‘the slightest. 

Q. Do many men leave the factory for other employments? A. Very few. 

Q. They stay right on with you? A. Yes. 

Q. Do many boys who once enter the factory leave for trades or other work ? 
_A. We only have about two boys. 

Q. As a rule, how long do girls remain in the factory? A. While there is any 
work for them todo. Some of them go out when they are married. 

Q. Have any of them left for domestic servants? A. There may be one or two 
occasionally. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Have you men and women at the same kind of work? A, No. 

Q. Do you regulate the wages of the men? A. No; the manager does that. 

Q. Have you been in St. John or have you worked there? A. No; I have 
never worked there. 

Q. You do not know anything of the comparison of rents in the two places ? 
A. No; I do not. 


By Mr. Watsu ;— : 
Have you worked in any other place than Halifax in any tobacco factory ? 
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Q. 
Q. How many tobacco factories are there in Halifax? A. There are three. 

Q. In every one of them do they search the employés? A. Yes; as far as I know. 
Q. 

Q. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG ; 


Are there many foremen or overseers in the factory? A. There are three, 
Are the foremen searched? A. No. 
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JoHN WYATT, spinning master of the Cotton Factory, sworn. 
By Mr. WALsH :— 


You work in the cotton factory? A. Yes. 

Have you worked there long? A. I have worked there for eight months. 

. Is there any special position you workin? A. Yes, I am spinning master. 
What wages do you receive? A. I receive $15a week. — 

Is your work constant? A. Yes. re 

. If the mill shuts down your work and pay go right on allthe same? A. Yes.. 

. Are there any particular hours that you have to work, more or less than any 

one else? A. I am supposed to work in the hours I am required. 

. If you work extra time, are you paid extra? A. No. 

. Do you know of any system of fining in the factory, or anything of that kind ? 

A. There are fines for misconduct, or breakage, or injury to tae machinery, and 

things of that sort. 

Q. Are these things frequent? A. No; not very. 

Q. What is the amount of the fine imposed generally? <A. 25 cents. 

Q. In what part of the work in particular do these breakages or things of that 
kind occur? A. The fines are imposed for breaking brushes, or oil cans, or any- 
_ thing of that kind sort purposely. That is my department, | 

Q. Then you have more knowledge of the fines than any other man in the cor- 
cern? <A. Yes. | 

Q. What do you call misconduct that would call for the imposition of fines ? 
A. Throwing bobbins or knocking things about carelessly. 

' Q. What is the highest fine inflicted in your room? A. 25 cents. 

Q. Giveus the highest amount of fine that any employé has been fined? A.. 
That is the highest. , 

Q. In one week? A. Yes, . 

Q. Who decides, when anything is broken—whether it is done wilfully? A. 
We have to decide by information obtained from one another. 

Q. You are the judge in the matter? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you inflict the fines yourself? A. I put them down in a book and they 
are stopped off in the office. 

Q,. Have you rules to state what offences operatives are liable to be fined for? 
A. Yes. 

Q Have youacopy here? A. No. 

Q. Can you give usacopy? A. Yes. 

Q What time in the morning do children employed in the factory go to work? 
A. At halt past six o’clock. 

Q. Do they go at the same hour in winter, as wellassummer? A. Yes, 

Q. How many hours do they work? <A. Ten hours and thirty-four minutes. 

Q. De they work longer than that at any time? <A. Very seldom, except we 
are pushed, 

Q. How frequently would that be? <A. About the first month I came here, 
we worked later three nights a week. 

Q, How late would they be required to work on those nights? A. Until quar- 
ter past seven. 

Q: Are they allowed timetoeat? A. They can bring it with them, or have it sent, 

Q. What extra wages are they paid? A. They are paid for any extra time 
according to the amount of their wages. 

Q. They are paid the same rate as for the day time? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any knowledge in relation to fines inflicted in the weaving depart- 
ment? A. No. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of bad language used to operatives in the mill by 
any one? A. That is kept out of my hearing. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Are any complaints of the use of such language made to you? A, Very- 
seldom. 

Q. Is there any rule that prohibits the use of such language? A. No. 


Q. Is any care taken to protect the morals of young children employed in the- 
factory? A. Yes. 


Q. What oversight is there kept over them? A. I have two under men that. 
constantly look after them. 


Q. If you saw a man doing anything improper to the children would you dis- 
miss him? A. Instantly. 


‘2 Q. Or if you heard anything improper what would youdo? A, I would dismiss. 
1m. 
_Q. How are the closets separated? A. By a brick wall. 
Q. There is no division outside? A. No. 
By Mr, Keuuy :— 

Q. What is the youngest person employed in your department? A. The ages 
would be from 11 to 14. 

Q. What would be the weekly wages of a child of 11 years of age? A. $1.25. 


Q. And what would be the rate of increase? A. Just according to the ability 
of the child. 


Q. You have no law in Nova Scotia fixing the earliest age at which a child can 
be engaged? <A. No. ; 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Have you pny rule in the factory in relation to that? A. No; but children. 
of 11 years of age'scarcely do anything but keep the bobbins in their proper places. 


Q. Do you punish talking? A. No; but we try to keep them at work as well 
a8 We can. : 


Q. Do you fine them for talking? No. 
By Mr, Ketiy:— 
Q. Have children ever been whipped in the factory for inferior work? A, No;. 
we do not allow lathering of any description. 3 
By the CHAIRMAN :— : 
Q. Hew do the doors open, in or out? A. Both ways; they are spring doors. 
By Mr. AnMstTRoNG :— 


Q. What is the average wages per week of a woman working in a spinning 
room? A. $3.25. 

Q. Do these women pay their own board? A. I do not know. 

Q. If a machine breaks down during the day, or stops through no fault of the 
employés, are they compelled to work overtime to make itup? A. No. 

Q. Do you pay them while they are doing nothing? A. Yes; if a machine breaks, 


By Mr. Heaxgs:— 

Q. For what length of time do you pay hands when a wachine stops? A. We- 
have paid half work for a week. : 

By Mr. McLran :— 


. Do you lock the doors after the hour for commencing work? A. No. 

. Have you imposed fines for being late? A. I have never imposed any. 
. How high is the building? A. Four stories, 

. Are there any fire escapes? A. Yes. 
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Are there fire escapes from every stories? A. Yes. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 


Have you elevators? A. Yes; we have one. 
That is for raising and lowering material? A. Yes. 


Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
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By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— . 
Q. Can you speak of the carding room? A, The carding master is here. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— . 


Q. Is the machinery protected as well asitcan be? A. Yes; everything is 


covered. 
Q. You see to that to prevent accidents? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kruuy :— 
Q. Have you ever had any accidents in yourroom? A. No. 


JoHN KNIVETON, superintendent of winding, weaving and warping room, sworn 
-and examined, 


By Mr. WAtsa :— : 


Q. What is your department? A. I have charge of the cloth room—that is all 
that comes under the head of weaving; and I am foreman and have charge of that 
particular department. 

Q. Have you worked elsewhere? A. I have worked severai places in the old 
country ; I have been employed in mills since I was ten years of age. 

Q. How does our industry compare with that of the old country? A. Much the 
same. 

Q. Do you find our employés here as tractable as the people in the old country ? 
A. In some cases we do and in others they are very difficult to teach. We attribute 
that mostly to the children being brought up to the thing. as it were, 

Q. Have you any young children in your department? A. Yes; I have them 
from 11 upwarijs. 

Q. What wages do these children at 11 years get? A, $1.00 a week. 

Q. What is the nature of their employment? A. They are called reelers, the 
bulk of them—four of them are. 

Q. Do they interfere in any way with the machines in that? A. They do not 
‘work on machines at all; this is all hand work. Then at about 12 years they are 
what is called tenderers, that is they attend upon the weavers and learn weaving. 

Q. What wages are you employed at yourself? A. $16 a week. 

Q. Do you consider that as good or better than the wages you had in England? 
A. I did not hold the same position in England. If I was holding the same position 
in England I should get about the same. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :-— 


Q. Were you engaged in the old country to come out here? A. Yes, 
Q. Was your salary fixed at the time? A. Yes; it was fixed at $15 and it was 
raised since it was agreed on in the old country. 
Q. Were you engaged for any length of time? A. For twelve months; that 
was in November, 1882. 
Q. What do women receive per week in the winding room? A, The winders 
will make from $2.50 to $3.50. They are paid by the piece. 
Q. Are there any women who receive more than that? A. Warpers from $4 to 
$6 a week. They are paid by the day. | 
Q. In the weaving room what do women receive, one who runs three looms? 
_A. A tbree-loom weaver would make about 60 cents a day, that is a good three loom 
weaver. Our average price would be per cut from eighteen and a half cents, which 
I believe is the lowest, up to 26 per cut and they can do a cut a day on each loom. 
. Q. Have you any women in the weaving room who manage four looms? A. 
Plenty. : 
6. What would their wages be? A. On anaverage they will earn—I have had 
them earn $8,50, $9, $9.50 repeatedly, and they are scarcely ever less than $8,50. 
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By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Is that per week? A. A fortnight—we pay by the fortnight and all answers 
for wages are by the fortnight: they are all answered on that basis. 


By Mr. Armstrona :— 


Q. Whose mill is this you are speaking of ? A. The Nova Scotia Cotton Factory. 

Q. Have you any women who manage but two looms? A, Yes. 

Q. How much do you say they receive per week? A. Well, they are mostly 
children—young boys and girls who run two—we expect when they get to 15 or 16 
to run four and over that age we have them running six looms. 


By Mr. Wasa :— 


Q. What would these children earn per loom? A. They would hardly earn 
twenty cents each loom—they do not have wages in the same proportion as first 
class hands for what they do, but we have had children who scarcely ever miss a cut 
and run six looms continuously and that makes $1.20 per loom per week. 


By Mr. Frrezp :— 


| Q. What would be the age of the youngest girl employed at weaving? A. 
About fourteen, I think, but as a tenderer probably about 12 or 13; a tenderer is a girl 
or boy that is coming on—that is learning to weave. Hach weaver has an assistant 
as some of those with six looms are not capable of driving them themselves and in 
these cases they have a tenderer. The weaver has to pay the tenderor $1.00 a week 
out of her own wages. 

Q. About what would be the average ageof the winders? A, I should say about 
20 years of age. 

Q. What would be the age of the youngest of them? A. I do not think less 
than seventeen. 

Q. And of the warpers? <A. About the same—they would be 20 at least—they 
would be more experienced girls. We generally put bigger girls there: ) 

Q. About what proportion of the weavers have four looms or more? A, I 
should say about half have four or six. 

Q. When they get to any respectable skill, Isuppose, you give them four looms ? ° 
A. Yes. 

Q. How many years ought a girl to be working at weaving from the time she 
becomes a tenderer, if she has good fair ability, until she is able to run four looms ? 
A. About 12 months. She would start as a tenderer and we should give her two 
looms, if smart, in about two or three months time; and she would probably keep 
these two for four or five months further on, and if it happened to be in the winter 
when she was able to do it we might keep her until the spring on account of the 
shortness of the days, as it is better to manage them in the light weather. 

_ Q. Are operatives in the weaving room fined for anything except bad work ? 
A. Very seldom, except it is gross carelessness; for instance, when they are playing 
around the machinery. We have a number of trucks which are used for carrying 
the cotton in, and we have had several cases where the trucks have been run into 
the looms and broke a part of the machinery which costs some $2 in Hngland and on 
which we have to pay freight and duty besides, which it takes two or three hours to 
replace it, and in these cases we fine them $1; this, however, can never occur except 
in cases of gross carelessness. 

Q. If an accident occurred would you fine them for it? A, We never fine for 
accidents. : 

Q. What if there are imperfections in the cloth? A. We fine mostly five or 
ten cents, sometimes 25, and now and then they reach 50 cents, but that is for an 
extreme case. 

Q. Are the imperfections in the cloth ever due to the bad quality of the yarn ? 
A. We never fine for anything except what the weaver could have helped. We- 
fine more or less every day. The bulk of the fining is in the weaving room, and for 
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‘the simple reason that after the cloth leaves the room the defect cannot be rectified 
and the damaged part has to be taken away and sold on the market as seconds and 
we lose from 25 cents on each one. | 

Q. Do you ever have complaints from the weavers that the cotton is bad and 
‘that they cannot work with it? A. Yes; in these cases we do not fine them, but 
that scarcely ever happens. 

Q. How do the wages of weavers here compare with the wages weavers receive 
‘in England? <A. About the same; a little higher here, but not much. 


By Mr, FREED :— 


Q. On the class of cloths turned out here what would thev receive per cut in 
England? A. You are asking a question I cannot answer from the fact that we do 
not there weave coarse cloth as here. 1 never worked in a coarse cloth mill till I 
-came here; the work was much finer and the cases could not be compared together. 
This mill is for coarse sheeting or shirtings, and the one in England turns out jacque- 
net, that is muslin, cambrics and other finer work. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Have you any men weavers? A. Yes. 

Q. Does the price per cut depend upon the quality of the cloth? A. No; on 
the number of threads put in per inch. 

Q. Have you any women running as many looms as the men? A. Yes, 

Q. Do they get the same price per cutasaman? A. Exactly; young and old, 
and paid the same price per cut. | 


By Mr. KEeuiy :— 


Q. Are youa married wan? A. Yes. 

Q. You had a family in the old country? A, Yes. _ 

Q. You had to hire a tenement in the old country ? A. The way I understand the 
‘word tenement is a house where two or more families live in one house, but we do 
not have that at home; every family occupies its own house, except may be yourg 
married people, who may be living at home with one of their parents. 

Q. Are those houses built by the mill-owners for their people? A. Sometimes 
they are in country places, but never in the towns. 

Q. How would the rent compare with rents here? A.I had a house of five 
rooms and a cellar for four and sixpence; the rents are considerably cheaper than 
here. A similar house to that here would cost $110 or $120 a year any way. You 
-could get a house in the old country for three shillings a week that is equal to what 
you can gethere for a hundred dollars a year. I am now only speaking of rents in 
Halitax, as I have never been in any other place here. 
in ee Do you think the wages paid here are larger than those paid in England ? 

. Yos. 

Q. Did you siyn an agreement before you came out here? A. I had an agree- 
ment, but never signed any agreement. 

Q. Was your passage paid out this way? A. Yes. 

Q. And your family’s as well? A. Yes; later on. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q. Would the wages paid here go as far as they would go in the old country in 
purchasing the necessaries of life? A. No. 


By Mr. KELLY :— 


Q. What would the difference be ? A. I could scarcely answer that question. 

Q. As near as you can then? A. We can get a ton of house coal for eight shil- 
lings at home, and the rent of my house was four shillings and sixpence a week, 
and you can get a first-class suit of clothes for thirty-five shillings. Flour is about 
the same ; butchers’ meat is considerably higher than here, but the other things are 
about the same. The things dearer in this country are house rent, fuel and clothing. 
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~ Q. Do you think employés in England live as well as they do here? A. I 
‘think they do. | 

Q. Do they clothe as well? A. I should say yes, quite as well. 

Q. And they eat as well? A. Those who are willing to work in the old country 
-can live quite as well as they can here. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Have they the opportunity of working? A. The bulk of cotton factory 
Operatives can get work at almost any time. 

Q. When they are capable and sober they can find employment in England ? 
A. Yes; they can. 


By Mr. Keiuy :— 


Q. Do you find the employés here as sober and industrious as in the old country ? 
A, I think they are as sober, but certainly not as industrious ; they have never been 
brought up to it from infancy, and we get them pretty well grown up here, and they 
do not take to it kindly at all. If we take some say at 10 and 12 years of age, and 
they grow “p with us, they will make good and faithful servants, 


By Mr. Gisson :— 


Q. How do you make out that they are not trained young enough when they 
goat 11 years of age? A. I spoke of the older hands—when we commenced 
operations here we did not take those young ones, but afterwards decided to take 
younger hands as soon as we could get hold of them. When they started here it 
was not popular and the people seemed to be afraid to send their children amongst us. 

By Mr, FrEerp :— 

Q. How much do you pay for soft coal in Halifax? A. I could not tell you. 
My wife orders and [ never ask the cost of it, but I know it is dearer than in Hag- 
land, as she told me so and she generally looks at both sides of a shilling when 
spending it. 

Q. What would you pay for it in Lancashire? A.I used to get it often at 
eight shillings a ton. This was probably about 18 miles from Manchester. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— } 


Q. Would that be the long ton? <A. Yes. 
Q. You do not get the long ton here? A. No; it is the short ton here, 


By Mr. Wausa :— 


Q. Was that for Swansea coals? It was something similar to Cape Breton 
coals, Sydney ; it was cleaner than the Pictou coal. 


WILLIAM GooD, master carder, cotton factory, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. WALs#H :-— 


Q. How long have you been engaged in the cotton factory? A. Since I was 
seven years of age, 23 years altogether, | 

Q. But how long have you been connected with this factory? A. Hight 
months this month. 

Q. Is the order of work any different from those you have been in before? 
A. We have asgood in England as here and we have worse; it is no better than some. 

Q. What wages do you get for supervision and management of the work? A. 
$15.4 week. 

Q. How many hours a day cover the work you are responsible for? A. 10 
and three-quarter hours. 

Q. That is the hours you are responsible for as regards yourself? A. Yes; and 
the hands and all. | 


Q. If you have any extra hours from any cause are you paidextra? A. No. 

Q. How do you find your hands as a general rule, are they orderly or are they 
not? A. They are pretty fair considering the country they are in. 

Q. Why do you say that? A, I mean they are pretty fair because there are but 
few mills here; no opposition. ) 

Q. Then you mean as regards their ability as hands? A. No. 

Q. You mean with regard to their conduct? A. They are pretty fair in their 
conduct. 

Q. Have you ever known anything to the contrary, any kind of bad language, 
immorality or anything of that kind? A. No; not here. 

Q. Do you often have to fine them for dereliction of duty in your room or for 
breakages or anything of that kind? A, Well, I fine them now and then, and then 
they have the privilege of leaving the work or standing the fine. 

Q. Do they stand that? A. Yes; I tell them that before I fine them, 

Q. What are the causes for which you fine them mostly? A. Well, there is. 
throwing bobbins and the breakage of machinery and the putting of things where 
they ought not to put them, and so causing break downs, and then we fine them. 

Q. Have you had any accidents in the place of which you are the manager? A. 
No. 

Q. Do you often have occasion to fine them or are the fines seldom imposed? A. 
Very seldom. 

Q. What isthe amount? A. 25 cents, 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. Did you work in aay other mill outside the one you are engaged in since you 
left the old country? A. I have worked in no other mill in Canada only here since 
I left the oid country. | 

Q. Were you engaged in England to come here? A. Yes, 

Q. Was your wages fixed in England? A. Yes. 

Q. You came out then by contract? A. The contract was made in England. 

Q. Was that agreement binding for any length of time? A. Yes; for twelve 
months, 

Q. Did you pay your own passage out here, or did the firm? A. The firm paid it, 

Q. Did they take the passage out of your wages? A. No. 

Q. That was extra? A, That is the agreement. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. And they followed the agreement? A. Yes. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— | 

Q. Is there much dust in the carding room? A. It is pretty fair, but there is 
not so much as there has been and there will be less than there is now, because a 
new propeller will be put in, 

Q. Are there many women working in the carding room? A. Thirty odd, I 
believe. 

Q. Are they paid by the week or by the piece? A. Some by the piece and 
some by day’s wages. 

Q. What is the average wages per day? A. They generally get about 30 cents 
a day, the girls—and young women may get to 94 cents a day. 

Q. Is 94 cents the highest? A, That is the women’s wages for day wages. 

Q. That is the highest wages you pay a woman in the carding mill? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any of the women receiving less than that? A, Not on day’s wages. 

Q. What is the average earnings of a woman in the carding mill, I mean on 
piece work? A. That is from $5 to $6 a week. 

Q. Are the women at piece work kept as constant and steadily at work as the 
women working by the week? A. They are engaged from week end to week end. 

Q. Can you tell us the reason why a woman on piece work earns more than a 
- Woman on day’s work? A. Because they lay their minds down more to work at it. 
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Q. Do you not think that in placing a woman at piece work, you pay her for 
attention to her business? A. We pay her for what she turns off. 

Q. Do any of the women prefer wor king by piece and others by day’s work ? 
A. No; there is no preference. We pay them, if for piece work, piece money, 
and if for day’s wages, pay them day’s wages. lt is according to what work there 
is for them to do, and if qualified for piece work, then if there was piece work we 
would give it to them, 


By Mr. Wausn :— 


Q. When you engage them you pay them day’s wages? A. No; just according 
-as we have the work for them, pieve or day work, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do they require more ability todo piece work than the other? A. They 
require more ability for piece work than for day wages. 


By Mr. Armstrona :— 


Q. Is the work turned out by piece work better than that turned out by day 
work? A. We get the work more quickly turned out by piece work than by day 
work, but we get equally as good work. 

Q. Do the piece workers hare to work harder than the day workers? A. Yes. 

Q But they work the same hours? A, Yes. 

- Q. Have you any young girls in the carding room? A, We have them from 
fourteen to forty. 

Q Do you take their own word for it as regards their ages? A. We use our 
own judgment when we engage them; if I think a young girl is under fourteen, I 
genera!ly question them as to their scholarship. 

Q. Can the young girls in your department read and write? A. Yes. 

Q. You know that of your own knowledge? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever hear any state that they would choose to be paid more 
frequently? A. No. | 

Q. Is there ever any of their money kept back from them? A. We pay on 
-Thursday, and the pay for the first four days of the week is kept back. 

Q. If any of the employés are discharged do you then pay them in full at the 
time of their discharge? A. They are paid generally when discharged, some may 
have to wait till pay day—Thursday. 

Q. Do you say it is the rule to wait? A. It isa rule we have here, but if people 
wanted their money they get it, and if not they wait until pay day. 

Q. As regards the system of fining, is there any rule inthe factory specifying 
the amounts of fines, or do you put them on at your own option? A. Ido not 
know. There are the rules hanging up, but I think it is only for being late; but the 
fines I impose are at my own option and for their own benefit alone, for neglect or 
damage ; they can either leave the work or pay the fines. 

Q. You tell them that before you fine them? A. Yes; that they can leave 
work or pay the fine. | 

Q. And you then name the amount of the fine? A. Yes; ifit is too much they 
will soon tell me, or else they will leave. 

Q. You say there is no rule specifying the amount of fine for any cause? A. I 
believe there are rules, but I do not know that I have read them. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Is it a printed list of rules? A. I think there’ is a printed list, but I have 
not read it through. Ido not know whether there are any rules or not. 
—A—OF* 
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By Mr. AgMstRoNG :— 


Q. Do the fines gointo the funds of the company? A. They go to the office 
of the company. | 

Q. Have you known aay cotton factories where the amounts of the fines would 
be distributed for the benefit of the employés at the end of six months, or at the 
end of the year? A, No. , 

Q. You have known no such case as that? A. No. 


By Mr. MoLeam :— 


Q. Are you a married man? A, Yes. 

Q. Were you married before you came out to this country? A. I think so, or 
else I would have to be sharp in 8 months, . 

Q. How do wages compare in Canada with thosein England? A, It is rather 
more here, but it costs more for living. 

Q. Whai is the comparison? How much more does it cost here than in Eng- 
land? A. We can get as high as fifty shillings in Envland. : 
. How much here? <A, $15. 

. What is the difference in living? A. i\ do not know as I am not settled 
down. I know what it is to board. 

. What is the house rent there for 5 or 6 rooms? A. 7 shillings a week. 

. Do you know what it would be here? A. No; I do not. 


By Mr. Keity :— 
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. Was your agreement entered into and signed on the other side? A. Yes. 

Q. How do the wages given to children on the other side of the water compare 
with the wages given tothe children working in the mill here, for instance, say young 
girls about 14? A. I may say here that at ten years of age they work at what is 
called ‘‘ half timers” in the old country. That is because they have to attend school 
till they pass the standard and by the time they are 14 they are generally of fall “ 
work. 

Q. What do they receive? A. Fifteen pence is about a fair amount or about 
four shillings or about half a crown tosome; it varies much. This is for half timers. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q. Is there any law in Hagland compeliing those children to go to school till 
they areacertainage? A. Yes; from 5 years up to 10—they must be ten before they 
can work inamilj. If they did not attend at the school the master would send a 
note to the parent to know the reason why his child did not attend at school. 


By Mr, Heakes :— 


Q. What, after the child is ten years of age? A. Then they can work half time 
till they pass the standard and that is what we call hilf timers because they are half 
time off at school. 3 


By Mr. McLean — 
Q. Up to what time are half timers compelled to go to school? A. Up to 14. 


By Mr. HEeAkes :— 


Q. Is there any law, let me understand, so that when a child is fourteen years 
of age and it has not been sufficiently educated to prevent it from going to work in 
a factory? A. No; they cannot prevent them from working in a mill after they 
are 14. 

Q. They cannot prevent them whether educated or not? A, No. 
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By Mr. Freep :— 


| Q. What wages would a woman working in the carding room in England earn 

-—that is those who do light work, such as the women do of whom you have spoken 
“here? <A. Different places, different pay ; around Manchester it runs smaller than 
-around near Bolton. Now in Bolton females get four and twenty and five and twenty 
Shillings for fifty-six and a half hours work: 

Q. That is higher wages than they receive here? A. On an average, 

Q. Is that for a similar class of work? A. It is finer than here. 

Q. Take Manchester, in mills where the work is about the same as here io Hali- 
‘fax, what wages would they receive? A, $5 a week or $4.50 a week. 

Q. That is for working fifty-six and a half hours in Manchester? A. Yes. 


ALEXANDER McKay, Supervisor of Schools, sworn. 


By Mr. Wausa :— ; 


Q. Will you give us an idta of the state of the schools in the city? A. I will 
‘try to answer any question that you ask. 

Q. I prefer not to ask questions, Just give us the state of the schools as far as 
_your memory serves, and questions may be suggested by what you have to say, 
Tell us something with regard to the management of the schools—how they are 
conducted, anisoon? A, We have in the city about 106 teachers employed, rang- 
ing from primary up to academic work. Six are engaged in the county academy, 
as it is called, and three others are engaged in academic work in St. Patrick’s 
schooi. A few of the departments I would rank as doiog superior work, and the 
great proportion of schools as doing very good average work—above the average 
probably—and very few indeed-as doing inferior work. Of the teachers about 23 

are trained professional teachers, who have received their training at the Normal 
‘School. I cannot be positive as to the numbers, not having my reports here, but 

- that is about the number. The others have been mostly trained in the city schools, 
and a considerable number of them in the Brunswick Street School. The school 
-houses and rooms are in fair condition. Some of the buildings recently erected are 
very good indeed. The principal defect of the school houses would be want of ven- 
-tilation, and perhaps some overcrowding, especially in the primary departments. 
‘That is occasioned, I suppose, by a desire to be as economical as possible; but great 
improvement has taken place within the past four or five years with regard to the 
school buildings and ventilation, and that sort of thing. 


By Mr. Frrzp :— 


Q. Are the schools of Nova Scotia free? A. Yes. They are supported by 
assessment, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. There are no school fees? A. The schools are free to pupils residing in the 
section ; but when a pupil moves from one section to another and does not acquire 
privileges in the latter section, he is required to pay fees there. 

Q. Is there any Government aid given tothe schools? A. ‘The schools are sup- | 
ported in three different ways: First, there is a tax on the section; the city of 
Halifax for this purpose forms one section. Most of the schools in the Province 
have in addition to that a tax levied oa each head of the inhabitants of the country, 
and that is divided among the schools in proportion to the attendance and the time 
they are taught. ‘Then there is the Government allowance to each teacher, depend- 
ing on the time given to teaching and the grade of the license. 

Q. Is the county academy free? A. Yes; it is free to all persons in the 
county. It is has been free for two years. 

Q. Do the pupils in the schools provide their own books? A. They do. 

A—63%** 
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Q. Are these books published by the Government, or have the publishers of the: ' 
books authority from the Government to publish them, or is there absolute free 
trade in the publication of the books? A. There is free trade in the books, except 
that the books used are prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction, who say: 
what books shall be used in the schools. 

Q. And any person may publish them? A. Yes; so far as [ know. 

Q. Are any school ages prescribed by the Government? A. The age of five 
years admits a child to school, but there is no limit upwards. 

Q. Can you tell us what proportion of children between five years and fifteen 
years of age are enroiled as attending school? A. I might do so by referring to the 
tables. : 

Q. Can you tell us how it is in your own district? A. About one in six of the 
whole population. 

Q. What proportion are in attendance on school? Fifty-nine per cent. as far as 
Iremember. I think this year it is sixty-two per cent. 

Q. Do many of the children quit school at an early age in order to go to work? 
A. A large number of children leave school before they have finished the common 
school grade of education. I should think about seventy-five per cent. of them leave 
school before they have finished the common school education. There are eight 
grades, and a good many children—perhaps more than seventy-five per cent.—leave. 
school before reaching the eighth grade; and fifty-six per cent. before reaching the 
sixth grade. 

Q. Tell us the average age of the children who quit school to go to work before. 
the sixth grade? <A. I can only form a general estimate. I have never made any 
calculations on that point; but think the age would be between twelve and thirteen. 

Q. Do you impart any technical instruction in the schools? A. Nothing except: 
what comes incidentally in connection with the prescribed studies, styled useful 
knowledge. 

Q. Have you apart from the common schools any schools giving technical 
education? A. None, except the Art School, where the subject of drawing is taught. 
No manual training is given except drawing, painting, &c. 

Q. Is that a Government institution? A. No; it was started by private enter-. 
prise, but it has some connection with the Government, as the Superintendent of 
Education is the president of the school and the mayor of the city is one of the 
directors, and the Government gives a grant of $800 and the City Council gave $3,000: 
towards the school. We expect an annual grant from the Government, but there is 
no further connection. 

Q. Can you say whether any children of the class likely to become mechanics. 
attend that school for the purpose of learning freehand drawing or other kinds of 
drawing? A. Yes; quite a number of them: I have the figures here. The school 
is established particularly for the benefit of such classes ; however, they are expected 
to pay from $3 to $5 a year, according to the class in which they are taught, for 
three terms of three weeks of two lessons a week. The total number of pupils. 
enrolled the irst term was 227, of whom 65 are engaged in studying mechanical and 
architectural drawing for the purpose of improving themselves, either as mechanics 
or foremen; and there are in addition to that 52 younger pupils—children mostly — 
who are learning freehand drawing expecting to take up mechanical and architec-. 
_ tural drawing. There are probably about 80 pupils studying for mechanical pur- 
poses in some sense or other. 


By Mr. Heaxzs :— 


Q. Is the sshool law in the Province of Nova Scotia compulsory ; does it make 
attendance at the schools compulsory ? A. There is a lawon the statute book which 
is optional with each section. If the trustees wish to put it in operation it makes. 
the attendance compulsory for that section. 

Q. What is the age at which it applies? A. Between the ages of 7 and 12, 
That law has not been utilized generally throughout the province. 
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Q. Has it been adopted in the city of Halifax? A. No. We had the oppor- 


‘tunity but on account of the'city government differing from other sections it could 


not be utilized. It has been utilized in a few sections, but wherever it has been 
adopted it has been dropped. It has to be voted upon every year, It was adopted 
in Dartmouth and a census was taken of the children, but it was never carried out. 


The next year it was dropped. In the sections the matter is decided at the anuual 
meeting, but in the city of Halifax it is decided by the city council. 


Q. How are the school trustees elected? A. They are elected in October of 


-each year by a mecting of rate-payers called after five days’ notice, 


By Mr. Keviy :— 


Q. Are none of them appointed by the Government? A. Yes, the commis- 


‘sioners of schools in Halifax are appointed by the Government; in all small towns 
the schools are managed by a committee appointed by the councils. 


Q. How many members are there on theschool board? A. In the city of 
Halifax there are 12, six appointed by the Governor in Council and six appointed by 
‘the city council, 


By Mr. Heaxgs :— 


Q. Have you any knowledge of children under the age of twelve working in the 
‘factories? A. No; I have no specific knowledge of it, though I believe there are 
some. 

Q. Is the attendance of children of laboring men at the schools regular? A. 
No; it is very irregular. We have a bill before the Legislature now providing for 
the appointment of a truant officer in the city and for compulsory education, which 
‘we think will be found very complete. 


By the CHARMAN :— | 
—Q. Will that be subject to local option? A. No; it will apply only to the city 


-of Halifax. 


By Mr. Hrakes:— 


_ QQ. How can you trace the causes of absence of children? A. Only by the reports 

-of the teachers who are to enquire as much as possible into the causes of absence. 

Q. Are the teachers permitted to sell school books and supplies? A. There is 
nothing to prevent them from doing so. : 

Q.Isitdone? A. Only to avery limited extent, 

Q. Is it done with the authority of the board? A. No;-there has never been 
any rule on the subject. 

Q. Have you any knowledge where the books used in the schools are published ? 
A. I have very little knowledge as to how the books are gotten up or the cost. I 
have considered their contents and their usefulness as schools bb .vks, but I know 
almost nothing about them otherwise. 


By Mr, KEeviy :— 


‘Q. Who generally prints the books publisbed in Halifax? A. I think a con- 
siderable number are published by A. & W. McKinlay. 
Q. Those books, [ understand, can be prnited by any publisher? A. Yes; 


xcept in cases where some particular persons hold copyrights, in which cases they 
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_ could claim a percentage. 


Q. Boys passing the eighth grade in what position are they to go out into the 


_ world ; how far advanced are they? A. I think they have a very good training so 
far as a literary training is concerned. Of course it depends largely on the school 
_ and the method of training. It is a very good start so far as that is concerned, but I 


think more manual training would be useful, and more attention to drawing. So far 
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as reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar and history are concerned I 
think they are as well equipped as in any part of the world. 

Q. What proportion of children leave school after passing the eighth grade? A. 
I could scarcely tell you. We have 6,000 childrenin the common schools and 200 
in the County Academy. We might add 100 more to the 200 and say 300 out of | 
6,000. | 

Q. Have you given the subject of technical education any special study? A.. 
I have read all that I could see on the subject and have visited some technical schools, 

Q. Have you an opinion as to how far that education should go and what. 
branches should be taught? A. I think technical training should be given, and I am of 
that opinion for two reasons: first, I think it will afford as valuable a mental train- 
ing as any one subject, considering simply its benefits as a strengthener of the mind; 
in the second place,!I think it would have a‘tendency to divert the attention of young 
men from the professions which are now over-crowded and give them a better idea 
of manual labor and more respect for it, and would bo a greater benefit to the 
country in encouraging manufactures. { 1 would not have special technical training 
in the schools for purposes connected with any particular trade; I would depend on- 
a broad and general training. I would provide special technical schools for special 
trades outside the schools of the province, but I think that in our academy there 
should be a department in which beys would work four hours a week at carpenter 
work. ‘That is as far as I think we should goin Halifax in the direction of manual 
training. 

Q. You think the present system has a tendency towards professionalism ? A. 
I think it has, but I think the tendency that way is !ess than it formerly was. The 
tendency in the Province is the other way now, so far as 1 can judge. I think the: 
time is not far distant when we will have a training school. 

Q. Have you a night school for boys and girls? A. We have had, during the 
past winter, four. | 

Q. Have they been free? A. Yes ; they were supported by the board. There 
have been a few also supported by benevolent societies. 

Q. How. have they resulted ? A. I can scarcely say that they have been a suc-. 
cess. The attendance would begin with three or four at times, what could be kept 
‘up, and we found that it scarcely paid to open them. 

Q. Were they open to any one making application for admittance? A. They 
are open to any resident of the city of Halifax. Ido not think any person applied 
who was not a resident, but the board claims the right to make any outsider pay. 


By Mr, J. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. What branches are covered by the eighth grade? A. Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, history, grammar, drawing, and a little algebra, I think 
that includes about all. Latin is optional. 

Q. Is any Euclid taught ? A. No. 

Q. Do you not think it has a tendency to open a boy’s mind for mechanical 
pursuits ? A. Yes; but I think that should go in connection with manual training, 
They should supplement each other and throw light on each other. 

Q. Is there no Kuclid taught in any of the common schools? A. There is a 
little, but it is not required. In the academy and in St. Patrick’s school it is 
taught. 

Q. At what grade do the children of the working classes usually leave schooi ? 
A. Some leave at the fourth grade, and a large number at the seventh grade, and a 
good many at the sixth grade. 

Q. What salary is paid to the teachers? A. It varies very much. The highest 
salary paid is $1,600. 

Q. What is the average salary paid to teachers in the common schools? A.. 
The average salary for males is, I think, about $460. The average salary for females 
would be about $570. | 


Q. What grade of certificate must a woman possess to command a salary of 
$370. ‘Those having grade B licenses begin with $300, and if they are successful and. 
receive a favorable report, they get an increase of $30 a year for five years. At the 
cod of that time their salaries become $450, and remain at that. Ifa female teacher 
has extra charges, such as principal of a school, she may get $500 or $550, but the 
regular salary is from $300 to $450, A teacher holding a grade C license gets from 
$250 to $400, according to the time of service and the reports as to efficiency, 

Q. What is the highest salary paid to a female teacher in the common schools? 
A. The highest salary paid to a female teacher is $750. 

Q. Do the licenses of teachers run out? A. No; they hold them during good 
conduct. 

Q. Do you know the books of the Royal Reader series that Nelson & Son pub-. 
lish? A. Yes; but some of the books that used to be published by those publishers 
or other publishers may now be published by McKinlay. For instance he now 
publishes an edition of Gray’s “ How Plants grow.” 

Q. Do you not think that if the books used were published in the province the 
parents of children could get them cheaper? A. I don’t know much about it; but L 
do not think it possible with the limited sale that we have, that it would be worth 
while to publish the books here. Some of the books, used such asthe Royal Readers, 
command a large sale in several of the provinces as well asin Hngland and Australia, 
and J cannot see how it could pay to publish them here. | 

Q. Did you ever consult any of the printing establishments about it? A. No. 
One or two booksellers consulted me, but I had little information to give thém. 

_ Q. Do you know if any claes of the community, say the working class, withdraw 
their children from school through not having the means to keep them properly 
clothed and not having the means to buy books? A. I have reason to believe that 
a large number of children who attend school are prepared for doing so by charitable 
associations, and that a large number who are taken away from school are not able 
to continue any longer, or think they are not. 

Q. Do you think there would be a larger proportion of the children of the work- 
ing classes in attendance at school if the books were free—purchased by the Govern- 
ment or the municipality ? A. I do not think it would make much difference; it 
would, of course, make some. I think pove: ty strikes chiefly in the matter of clothing, 
and the necessity for earning something to contribute to the support of the other 
membérs of the family, The whole outfit of books required io pass through the 
common schools does not amount to more than $5 or $6, extending over a period of 
' five, six or seven years, or from the time a child is five years old until he is thirteen. 

Q. Are ary of the text books used compiled in the province? A. A few of 
them are. 

Q. Where are the others compiled? A. Nelson’s series would be compiled, I 
think, in the British Islands. “How Plants Grow” was compiled in the United 
States. 

‘ Q. There is more in that book about the plants of the United States than about 
those of Nova Scotia, is there not? A. No; we think that is the book best adapid 
to our own climate of any published. 

Q. Don’t you think as good a text book could be got up in this province that 
would give more knowledge of Canadian history? A. It would be difficult to get as 
good a writer to prepare one and the demand would be so limited that no firm could 
publish it. | 

Q. What is your opinion in that respect in regard to histories ; what histories 
do you use? A. We use a history compiled in this province, and a history of British 
America, of which Mr. Calkin of Truro is the author. We regard the latter as an 
excellent book and the former as 4 tolerably good book, except that it is rather too 
difficult for the common schools; it is considered a very good book for high schools, 
Q. You say the ventilation in the schools is only fair? A. I say in some of the 
schools it is. Taking it allin all, it is about as good as I have seen anywhere, and I 
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have visited schools in Ontario and the Onited States, but asI have said, great im- 
provement has been made in this respect in buildings recently erected. 

Q. Is there any occasion during the summer to limit the school hours on account 
of bad ventilation or want ofspace? A, I think the health of the children would be 
better, if there was a system of ventilation that would be automatic, and would not 
require the attention of the teacher. I think the children suffer in many rooms for 
want of such a system. 

Q. Are any dismissed before the usual school hours on that account? A. I 
think not. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. You say there are 200 pupils in the Academy? A. Yes; the number varies; 
at present there are 178 in attendance; there may be more than 200 enroiled. 

Q. How many of tkese would be likely to become farmers? A. Almost none. 

Q. What becomes ot them? A. They look for situations in stores and banks, 
and a few enter the professions; that is avery few. In Halifax they mostly look 
for situations. A considerable number expect to become mechanics; probably 25 
per cent. of them. I think that if we had a manual training school, ‘a much larger 
number would look torward to become foremen and master mechanics. 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Are the children examined when they are advanced from one class ‘to an- 
other? A. They are generally examined by the teacher of the departmentin which 
they have been taught, under the supervision of the principal. 

Q. Did you ever know of cases where children were qualified to be advanced 
and were unable to get into the higher department on account of want of accommo- 
dation? A. No; the pressure is altogether in the primary departments, 


S. M. BrookFizLp, builder and contractor, sworn, 


By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. You are a builder and contractor, Mr, Brookfield? A. Iam. 

Q. What length of experience have you had in this business ?. A. About 22 years. 

Q. You have been engaged on a great many buildings in and around the city -of 
Halifax? A. Yes; I have had contracts of various kinds. 

Q. At the present time, or within the last three years, what is about the average 
number of journeymen you have employed, or what number of men have you.em- 
janes of any kind, leaving out laborers? A. I should think-about 100, leaving out 

aborers. 

Q. How many laborers have you employed? A. Sometimes we have had 300 
and sometimes «00. : 
ap he Do you include the dry dock in that? .A. Yes; I include the dry dock in 
e 300. 

Q. Asa general rule what are the wages in your shop of skilled mechanics—say 
carpenters? A. We pay bench hands $1.75. 

Q. Have you rates below that? A. Yes, 

Q. What would be the lowest? A. I can hardly tell. 

Q. Does it vary much from $1.75? A. It:would be $!.60 to $1.75. 

Q. Give us the wages of those engaged on stone work? A. They get $2.50. 

Q. That would be the general rate of wages? A. Yes. 

Q. How many of those on an average do you employ? A. Well, it is hard to 
say. It is altogether according to the contracts. We have 40 to 50 bricklayers, 
masons and stone cutters. | 

Q. What wages do you pay laborers who.assist men of that class? A. They 
run from $1 to $1.25. They average $1.16 about. 
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Q. That includes plasterers and all? A. We do not call them laborers. 

Q. Would the average wages paid the masons and bricklayers include plaster- 
-ers? A. Yes. 

Q. How many months in the year do you think bricklayers are employed? A. 
‘They are employed eight to nine months outside, eight months very often and some- 
times nine months. 

Q. As a general rule how do you find your men; do you find them fairly aver- 
age as regards industry and sobriety? A. Someare not as good workmen as others ; 
they are a sober class of men. 

Q. Have you ever had any labor troubles with your men? A. No. 


Epwin GILPIN, inspector of mines, sworn. 


By Mr. WALSH :— 


Q. Give us an idea with regard to the extent and working’of the gold fields’? 
A. Gold is mined all along the Atlantic coast of Nova Scotia. Hvery few miles 
there are places where the veins have been brought to the surface. The whole ex- 
tent of the country that contains the quartz vein is 3,000 square mites, There are 
about 12 principal places where gold is mined iat the present time, most of which 
are to the eastward of Halifax, along the shore. With a few exceptions all are ac- 
-cessible by roads or within a short distance of harbors on the coast. We have re- 
turns which are fairly complete, and last year there were 21,211 ounces of gold re- 
‘turned to us as produced at the different mines. That was taken from 22,280 tons 
-of quartz that was mined. There were 172,443 days labor. It is impossible to give 
the exact number of people engaged in mining, for the miners have the habit of 
moving from one district to another according:as there is work, and as the veins fall 
off in productiveness at any place the number of men woul be decreased, I) might 
‘gay the days labor represents the average of nine men employed in connection with 
the mines as laborers and miners and mill-men, 


By Mr. Frerp:— 


Q. What machinery is used to crush the ore? A. Stamps. Hach mill contains 
-one or more batteries. The batteries are large cast iron boxes with rods and weights 
~ which are lifted by a cam and rise and fall. 

Q. Is the quartz all hard quartz? A. Yes; it is all hard. ‘There is a small 
amount of slate crushed, but three-fourths of the stuff crushed is hard. 

Q. The primitive ‘methods suchas the arrast:a would not be available here? 
A. There were objections to them. That is bette: adapted to silver mining, but the 
‘quartz here is entirely too hard and the weather 1, against it in winter. Besides 
there is a good deal ofarsenic in the quartz, and when they roasted it to drive off the 
silver, it made the arsenic spread over the whole ct the gold. 

Q. What depth are the mines carried to here? A, The deepest was 650 feet, 
but that mine was abandoned. 

Q. Why was it abandoned, because of heat or because it was unprofitable ? A. 
‘The vein pot too thin at that depth to work, and the machinery also began to get 
inadequate. 

Q. Do the mines asa rule require cribbing? A. No; the walls are very strong 
and easily supported. ‘The shafts are almost invariably sunk in the veins them- 
‘selves, co that on two sides they are formed of the natural bed. 

Q. Are accidents from caving in frequent ? A. No; they are very rare. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of the average wiges paid to miners? A. The best 
miners ; et $1.50 aday. I suppose the average would be about $1.30. 

Q. Is there a plentiful supply of labor at these wages? A. It is plentiful 
except during the harvest and fishing seasons. ‘hen I believe there is some trouble 


Ome | bs 


By Mr. Keiiy :— 


Q. Are there any children employed? A. There are very few employed about. 
the gold mines. When they are employed it isas drivers, but no children are em- 
ployed under ground. The work there is altogether beyond their strength. 

Q. How does the quantity of gold taken from the quartz here compare with 
that teken from quartz in the United States? A. The comparison is very favorable 
to our quartz here. The average here is $19 to the ton, whereas in Australia and. 
the Black Hills it would not run more than $3.50 to $5.00 tothe ton. I may men-- 
1ion One mine here, the Salmon River wine, which works a vein of quartz from 
three to twelve feet thick, which bas yielded since it was opened, six years ago, 
27,000 ounces from 55,000 tons of quartz, an average value of $10 a ton. 

Q. How many persons would be employed in that mine? A. During the 
twelve months of 18$7 there were 86 to 131 men employed there. They make no 
return of the actual number of men employed but they return the number of days 
labor for the month, and dividing that by 25 we approximate the number of men, 
but, of course, it is not an exact return. . 

Q. What number of hours a day are these men supposed to work? A. Nearly 
ten hours ; that is supposed to be the regular time, butit is practically less than that. 

Q. Did you ever know of men going into this work of mining as laboring men. 
and finally becoming owners of mines? A. Yes; a large number of men who have 
charge of mines or are owners commenced by working themselves in the mines. A 
man who has obtained a knowledge cf mining in that way will go prospecting, and 
if he comes across a rich lead of quartz he will get some one to advance money and 
work it on shares. He would take charge of the mine and work with the men while 
the man who advanced the money would share with him. Perhaps his next venture 
would be on his own responsibility. 

Q. Is there a system of licenses in force here? A. Any man can procure & 
prorpecting license covering ground not exceeding 100 acres in extent. You can 
get that for a period of six months by paying $5 for the first ten acres and 25 cents 
for each succeeding acre. A piece of ground covering 20 acres can be secured for a 
_ pericd of six months by paying $7.50 and if the holder wishes to renew the license 

for another period of six months he can do so by paying half the original amount. 

Q. Without working it? A. We do not ask any questions about that; he takes 
it on chance. While he holds a license he can apply for a lease of the ground or 
any purtofit. For that he pays $2 an acre; the lease extending over 21 years. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Does he make only one payment of $2 an acre? A. Yes. 
By Mr, Ketity:— 


Q. At the end of 21 years is the lease renewable at the same rate? A. Yes, 

Q. Is there any chance of parties becoming owners? A. No; the lands are only 
leased ; no mineral lands are sold, 

Q. What about lands granted by the Grown? A. The gcld is reserved to the 
Crown in all cases, and the Government in licenses gives power to the holder to enter 
on all Jands not under cultivation or built upon, in which cases there must be an 
_ order from the Governor in Council before an entry can be made. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. From what country does the quicksilver usel come? <A. I think most of it 
comes from California, The two principal sources are Spain and California, 
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a 
CHARLES G, CREELMAN, of J. A. Leaman & Co., victuallers, sworn. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. You have been sometime in the cattle trade have you not? A. Yes. 

Q. Is that independent of the butcher business ; I men the exporting business, 
you have had to do with that? A. Yes; something. 

Q. To what extent ? A. 1 connected myself some five or six years ago with a 
company and exported some five hundred head of cattle to Liverpool and other parts 
of Great Britain. 

Q. Did you find it a profitable investment ? A. No; it wasa losing speculation, 

Q. Can you give us the reason for your loss ? A. There are different markets 
in the old country and the cattle required for the Liverpool market are of a different 
‘class from those required for the London market, and there is a different class again 
required for the Glasgow market and our country will not give us a sufficient number 
of each class to ship to each place to make a market. 

Q. Which market did you strike, the Liverpool or the London ? A. Both. 

Q. What kind of cattle do they require at Liverpool and London? A. Liverpool 
will take a coarser grade. The cattle for London must be larger and finer. 

Q. Is that the whole extent of your speculation in shipping ? A, Yes. | 

Q. The cattle of the province, as regards the production of beet cattle, are they 
improving or deteriorating? A. I think they are improving the grades and the 
breed of the cattle. 

Q. With regard to the beef itself, is there an advance in the price or otherwise ? 
A. At this season of the year cattle advance a little in price. 

Q. But, taken as a whole, has the price advanced or gone backwards? A. I do 
not know that there has been much variation. Cattle cost about the same. 

a In our province here have we presumably a supply for all our demands ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do we produce more than our necessities require so that we could sell for 

shipment ? A. No; if they make the cattle the right quality we have none too many. 

_ Q. Are we able to raise more cattle than we do at present so as to compete with 
others? <A. Yes; I think the prices we pay the farmers make it a paying business 
for them. | 

Q. Under ordinary circumstances it would pay the dealer well enough ? A. Yes, 

Q. What parts of the country here are most remarkable for supplying good 
beef ? A. King’s county produces the best beef in the province. 

Q. Do. you ever bring cattle down here from other provinces? A. Yes. 

Q, Where do you get them from? A. In 1887 I brought two car loads down 
from Montreal to fill a contract, and this Easter we brought a car load from Ontario. 

Q. From what part of Ontario? A. Principally from Guelph: 

Q. Where did you get the cattle you used for shipment? A. From all parts of 
the province, King’s, Colchester, Hants, Annapolis, and we got some in Sackville, N.B. 

Q. Have we any custom in this country of feeding cattle on the refuse from 
breweries ? A. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. Do cattle fed in that way compare favorably with grass fed cattle? A. 
I vannot say from experience, but I should not think the quality of the beef would be 
equal to that of grass fed cattle. 

Q. Have the past five years been fairly successful to farmers with regard to the 
raising of cattle and the prices received? A. The prices have been a little low 
during the past few years, but the prospects, I think, are better for the future. 
Cattle are scarcer, and the prices have an upward tendency. 

Q. How are the European markets? A. They would not permit us to ship 
cattle over. 


By Mr. Freup :— 


Q. What do you pay per pound for cattle on the hoof? A. They cost from §3. 
to $9 a hundred dressed. We usually buy at so much a pair or a head, 
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Q. Have the prices advanced ? A. No, 

Q. Are there many large areas in Nova Scotia which are unfit for agricultural | 
purposes, but which would make good grazing land? A. No. 

Q. For how long in the winter season is it necessary to feed cattle? A. About 
six or seven months; that is, cattle that we are making into beef. 

Q. Have you good grazing during the summer, or does the grass dry up? A. 
In Cornwallis the dykes are dry all summer. 

Q. Can you ship sheep from Nova Scotia to Great Britain? A. There have 
been shipments made, but [ don’t think with profit. I think the sheep were from 
Prince Edward Island. A 


By Mr. AnmstRone :— 


Q. Grass-ted cattle, are they as good to ship as stall-fed cattle? A. The stall- 
fed cattle will not stand the fatigue as well. : 

Q. Do you know whether the export of cattle from South America has any 
effect on the export from the Dominion? A, I do not know, personally, but:I should 
think it would have a tendency that way, as it would tend to reduce prices. 

Q. What would be a paying price for cattle in Liverpool? A. You would 
‘require to get $13 or $14 per hundred. 


W. b. MoSweeny, Secretary of the Chandler Electric Co., sworn. 


By Mr. WAusa :— 


Q. Are you agent of the Electric Light Company? A. No; I am a director, 
secretary and a stockholder, 

Q. How many hands have you employed here; that is skilled hands? A. We 
uBye had men employed digging holes and stringing wire, but they are ordinary 
laborers. 

Q. How many of those have you in your employ? A. We had between 30 and 
40 for three months. 

Q. Who are your skilled men? A. Wehave a superintendent, three carbon 
men, two night patrol men and three dynamo men. Usually we have three or four 
men for general work. We have two line men. Then we have alot of men working 
at the station under contract. 

Q. How many have you? A. Ido not know exactly. About 12, I suppose, 

Q What would be the average wages of those men, the carbon men, the line 
men and the patrol men? <A. About $8 or $10 a week. 

Q. Taking the other classes what would their wages average? A. From $1.10 
‘to $140 a day. 

Q. What hours are these men supposed to work? A. The carbon men work in 
the day time putting carbons in the lamps. The dynamo men and the patrol men 
work a!l night. | 

Q Are they expected to work during the day? A. No; they have no work to 
-do during the day. | 

Q What work are the other men at? A. They are all at day work. : 

-Q. What do they consider a day’s work, 10 hours? A. Well, their work varies. 
It would not exceed 10 hours, On moonlight nights the carbon men do not work, 
unless it is rainy or foggy, and the dynamo men do not work either then. 

; Q. Have you the whole of your line completed now according to your contract 
with toe city ? A. I judge that it is about completed. 

Q. Does it work fairly satisfactory ? A. Well, the lamps were made in Ontario 
‘and we do not consider that they are as well made as American lamps. We have 
had a good deal of trouble with them. ; 

Q. Do you expect to remedy that? A. We expect the company to remedy it. 

Q. Is there anything you know to prevent this company from giving as good a 
light as any other? A. The.system is as good ias:any, : 
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By Mr, Ketiy :— 


Q. The lamps are the only drawback? A. That is ail that we find. © 

Q. Do you employ a competent electricisn? <A. Yes. 

Q. What salary does he get? <A. $1,500 a year, 

Q. Is he supposed to be on hand all night ? A. He is supposed to be there - 
whenever he is wanted. 


By Mr, ArmMsTRONG : — 


Q. Have you had any accidents? A. We had a water wheel made at Port. 
Perry, Ontario, and it burst after slight service. 

Q. Is the company connected in any way with the gas company? A. Not in 
the slightest; the two companies are antagonistic. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. How many hours at night are the lamps lighted? A. They are supposed to 
be lighted from dusk to daylight. 

Q. What is the charge for the light? A. It is 224 cents per light. 

Q. Do you use water power? A. We did for a week but the wheel burst and we - 
use steam now. 

Q. What do you get per annum for each light? A. We get $67. | 

Q. Do yourun your lights every night? A. Werun them every dark night, . 
We do not light up on moon-light nights, but it is discretionary with the city offi- 
cial, the superintendent of the fire alarm telegraph, when we shall light up, 


By Mr. AnmstRone :— | 
Q. Is the light cheaper than gas? A. We have not settled that yot. The 
same lights in American cities cost from $167 to $255 for the same light that we- 
furnish for $67. 
By Mr, Ketity:— 
Q. How does your light compare in point of price with Boston? A. Boston I. 
think is a little over $200. $172 is the lowest of any of them. 
By Mr. Hrakes: — 
Q> How many hours do you furnish light’ for 224 cents? <A. All night. 


By Mr. WausH :— 


Q. Have you had any complaints with regard to the light from those in author- 
ity? A. Well, the president of the Gas Company is on the City Board of Works 
and he complains a good deal. 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. When the number of lights increases in the city will that decrease the price. 
any? A. It should some. | 

Q. Do you think it will? A. I don’t think so because the price is now the 
lowest of any in America except one or two. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 


Q. Is there any particular reason why the. prices are so low here compared: 
with other places; is there any advantage that you have? A. No; it is altogether 
due to competition, ; | 


By Mr. Kxuiy:— 


Q. Does the company find it profitable? A. We have not declared a dividend. 
yet. We have great hopes. 
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Q. How many lights do you supply ? A. Over 180. 

Q. Is the light used by any private corporations? A. There are none in the 
city using it except two that the Local Government have. 

Q Do the Government pay the same price as the city? A. They do not use 
the light all night. 

Q. What is the power of your light? A. It is 1,200 candle power. 


By Mr. CuaRkKE :— 


Q. Is not your fuel cheaper here? <A. No; I think not. 

Q. What does it cost you? A. We have the power hired; we do not pay for 
eoal. Soft coal retails at present, I think, at $5.75. 

Q. Do you intend to have your water power going again? A. Yes; we are 
building a station now. We have asteam engine of 125 horse power that we got 
from Canada, that is from Toronto. 

Q. Where are you building your station? A. At Hosterman’s at the North- 
‘West Arm. We expect to have 400 horse power including both steam and water, 
and to have it going ina month. We have just bought a 650 light dynamo for in- 
candescent lights, the price of which in the United States was over $5,000. We 
have 60 miles of wire and 1,000. posts. 

Q. How does that compare with the other company? A. They only lighted 
two or three streets; we extend from Point Pleasant Park to Richmond, and out to 
the North-West Arm. Our circuit is six miles long and three wide. 

Q. Do you expect to increase the number of lights within that radius? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any opinion to express as to what the citizens think aboutit? Do 
they consider it an advantage to have the city so well lighted?. A. The city is very 
large and scattered and the territory covered by the gas company previously was 
limited ; we cover six times as much territory now. All the territory outside that lit 
by gas was previously lit by oil lamps which went out before dark, and I think the 
people in the outskirts are much pleased with the change. They never had any 
light before and it is only natural to expect that they would be. 


/ 


GrorGE HK, FranoKLyn, of Cunard & Co., steamship owners and agents, sworn 
‘and examined. 


By Mr, WALsH :— 


Q. Please give the Commission, in your own words, a statement as to-the trade 
of the port of Halifax; the number of steamships arriving per week, the outgoing 
vessels; and generally as to the steamship business with which you are connected ? 
A. We represent the Allan steamships here; we did represent the Bermuda boats, 
but they have stopped. The Allan steamships come here once every fortnizht in the 
winter time; the Dominion boats come alternately. That is every other week. 
in the summer time the Allan steamers come once every fortnight, and the Domi- 
nion boats don’t come at all. As to the number of men we employ that depends up- 
on the quantity of freight to be landed. The number of men we employ on an ordi- 
nary ship averages from 50 to 80 hands in discharging it. 

Q. What would be the number of dollars that would represent? A, The men 
get 20 cents an hour for day work, and 25 cents for night work and they earn all 
the way from $4 to $7 on one steamer, and have the rest of the week to earn any- 
thing else where they can. We pay $1.50 a day to the man on the wharf for day’s 
work. 

Q. Are you not also agents for other steamships casually coming into the port ? 
A. Yes; as for instance the ‘ Netherland” which came in here the other day. 
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— —  _ —_ ——_ —— ——— 


By the CHAI8MAN :— 


Q. Are there other lines of steamers coming into Halifax for which you are 


sagents? A. Yes; there is the Dominion Line once a fortnight; the Furness Line 


which Pickford & Black are the agents. These sometimes come once a fortnigh 
once in three weeks. There are two of them; the “ Damara” and the “ Ulun 
The Anchor line steamers come in here occasionally, but not very often of 
ears. 
: Q. When did the boat going to Bermuda and Jamaica knock off? <A. A jy 
last June; I mean June of 1886. 
Q. Are there auy steamships going to the West Indies from here? A, ] 


By Mr. WALSH :— 


Q. According to your idea, in the near future is there a chance of having 
Bermuda boats on again, or some other kind of boats? A. It will depend enti 


apon the action of the Canadian Government and the home authorities, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. The business to Bermuda is not very considerable ? A. No. 


By Mr. Watsx :— 


Q. Does the French Consular agency bring you in any French vessels? 
No; when French vessels come in here, they may make a visit but that 1s all. T 
ing of French vessels I would say that this winter we had two or three French 


‘gels come in here which goto Quebec in the summer time; the Bosphoria line. 


addition to the steamers I have already spoken of, there is one that runs from | 
to St, Pierre, and also steamers to New York every fortnight, and St. John’s, N 
foundland ; also the Boston steamers once a week. 

Q. How many steamers of your own have you running at the present tit 
A. Of the Allan boats there is the ‘‘ Newfoundland” and the “ Acadian, ” colli 


-and of the Liverpoo! ships the steamer “ Delta” which goes wherever she can 


employment. The “Alpha’’ and the “ Beta’’ are lying up at the wharf and h 
been doing nothing these 18 months. Those two were the old Bermuda and Jam: 
‘boats. 

Q. Is there anything further that you can inform us on that you think we 


-be of interest to the Commission? <A. Not that I know of. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Can you tell us whether the ship laborers are constantly employed in 
port or not? A. Yes; of late years they have had pretty constant employm 


especially in the winter time, on account of there being more steamships coming 


here instead of going up to the St, Lawrence in the summer. 
Q. Do the agents, owners or merchants here hire the men for such work, or 1 


-done through a stevedore? A. Through a stevedore. With us we havea h 


stevedore, and the men are all paid by the firm at the end of the week. Our ste 
-dore engages themen, but they all get paid by us at the end of the week 
Thursday evening. 

Q. You only pay the men when they are employed? A. That is ali. 

Q. But sometimes the men experience a good deal of broken time, don’t the 
A. Yes; sometimes they do, but not of late years from the number of steams! 
‘coming in. 

Q. What is the average earnings of a ship laborer in the course of a year? 
Ihave known some men to earn $12, $13 and $14 a week; then they may be a w 
or two idle; it depends wholly upon the steamships coming in. 
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By Mr. McLean :— 


Q. Does your plan of hiring a stevedore and he employing the laborers, you 
‘Gbaying them, work better than having a stevedore and letting him deal with ‘the- 
men? A. Ido not know whether it is better or not, but we have always paid the 
men ourselves; we do not leave it to the stevedore ‘at all. He takes on who he 
likes, checks their time, and that ie given in to the office. 
| Q. Do you give the stevedore so much aday? A. No; a regular salary. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Do you think it possible to do away with stevedores? A. Hardly. 


By Mr. ArgMstRone :— 
Q. Your stevedore is a kind ot foreman? A. Yes. 


By Mr. WAusi :-— 


Q. Has there ever been any accident about your place in regard to the loading 
or unloading of vessels? A. There have been one or two accidents occasionally from 
things slippivg, bat not from anything breaking or giving away. A man was. 
working on the wharf the other day, which was slippery, and he dislocated his 
shoulder through falling. He was hauling at the time he slipped and fell. 

Q. Has your stevedore charge of the gear? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever known of this to get broken? A. No; not during the 20: 

- years I have been there. 


By Mr. MoLran :— 


Q. Are there any ship laborers in your employ who are competent todo the 
work of astevedore? A. Yes; I dare say there might be one or two. 


By Mr, Fauep :— 


Q. Do your men have to work at night? A. Frequently; a good deal of our 
work is at night. 
Wenty What is the greatest number of hours they are employed to work? A. If 
they commence to work on Sunday at midnight they may work till Tuesday morn- 
ing; that is about the longest [ have known of them to work. 
| Q. If they should consider these hours too long and should remain away for 
the purpose of getting necessary rest, would they be employed by you again? A, 
It just depends. We would give the preference naturally to those men who 
stuck and worked on--we might have to take them. 

Q. Would they have an opportunity of getting other men in their places if they 
found their strength giving out? A. Ido not think there would be any trouble 
about that, 

Q. Do you find any fault with a man if after he has worked as many hours as. 
he thought proper, to put a substitute in his place? <A, Certainly not; no one 
would complain of that. 

Q. Do you pay extra for night work? A, Yes; 25 cents an hour at night and. . 
20 cents in the day. | 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. Do you know what is the rate paid per hour at Portland? A. No; Ido not.. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 
Q. At what hour does the night commence, and when does it close in the morn- 
ing? A. We commence the night after 6 o’clock, The men come back at 7 and: 
work till six in the morning. 
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— 


E. H, Kearina, City Engineer, sworn and examined. 


By Mr, Heaxss :— 


Q. Can on give us any information as to the condition of tenement houses i in 
this city? A. None whatever, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Not about the houses? A. None whatever. 2 
By Mr. Heaxgs :— 


Q. In the case of the bad sanitary condition of one of the houses would it not 
affect a second one contiguous to it? A. I suppose it would if it was very close to it, 


By Mr. Keniry :— 


Q. You are the city engineer and engineer of the sewers as well? A. Yes; for 
the construction of the sewers. 

Q. Have you anytking to do in connection with the water? A. Yes; Iam 
engineer of the water works also. 

Q. Tell the Commission in what manner the ordinary houses enter the sewer 
and the way it is attached to it; whether there is any fee payable by the people 
wishing to enter the sewer? A. Where there is an old sewer there is no fee; they 
simply make application tothe Board of Works to open the streets and put in a 
drain pipe. If there is a new sewer to be laid the property is charged for it on its 
frontage, 

Q. What is the fee per foot? A. $1.25 a foot. That is the regular sewage fee. 
That is a charge ayainst the property, Before the sewer can be tapped, the foreman 
of the works looks to see that the proper connections are made before it is covered 
up. Jn fact he looks to see that everything is all right. ‘ 

Q. Does the city lay the pipe into the sill of the house? A. No; the drain 
pipe is laid entirely by the owner of the property. 

Q. Under the supervision of the engineer? A. Under the supervision of the 
foreman ; he is under the supervision of the department, and as I said, he will see it 
properly covered up. 

Q. On any water pipes entering private residences or dtores, do you charge a 

fee for entrance in the same mode as the other? A. No; itis entirely different. 
The main pipe is not laid in the street, unless it will pay a certain percentage on the 
cost of carrying out the whole work. 
Q. That, I suppose, is done on the recommendation of the engineer—it is re- 
ferred tohim? A. No; itis referred to me, It generally happens in this way ; 
a petition is sent in by the people residing in a certain district or street, asking for 
a water pipe to be laid in the street; I then inquire, or cause inquiries to be made, to 
ascertain whether it will pay or not, I then get the rateable value of the houses, the 
cost of the work, and other necessary information, and if I find that it will pay 5 per 
cent.—to which the rate has been lately reduced —it was more forme*ly— the work 
will be done. 

Q. Is there any person in this city whose duty it is to see that the sewers are pro- 
perly laid in the houses—is there a law which makes it compulsory on persons 
entering the sewer? A. ‘here is 4 clause in the city laws by which the Board of 
Works can order private drains to be laid from private residences to the sewer. 

Q. Isit the duty of any particular person to see that each house enters the 
sewer? A, No, 

Q. You cannot tell us whether the generality of the tenement houses—that is 
houses which have one, two and three families living in them—whether many of 
these houses have sewers into the premises or not? A. I cannot tell you; there are 
health inspectors whose duty it is to look after these places and make a general i in- 
spection of the city; they will be able to tell you about the sanitary condition of 
these places. 

A— 7% 
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Q. I suppose the Board of Works give you permission to hire and discharge 
men? A. Nominally it is done through me; but I do not employ them. 

Q. Do you employ many men? A. We employ a large number. 

Q. You do not employ them, you say? A. Well it is through me that it is done. 

Q. Then about what wages do you pay your foreman? A. We have two c'asses © 
of foremen, a temporary foreman and a permanent foreman. The permanent fore- 
man gets $880 a year. 

Q. And the temporary foreman, what does he get? <A. $10 a week. 

Q. Do you work 10 hours in the day? A. Yes, 

Q. And work till 5 o’clock on Saturday afternoon, I suppose? A. No; 6 o’clock,. 
‘The men generally work half an hour at dinner time so as to let them get off at 5.30 
that day. That is a rule they adopt if they like. 

Q. Does the city conduct its own work, or does it give its work out by contract ? 
T mean as regards sewers? A. By both; contract and day’s work. Last year we 
did it by day’s work in preference to contract. For myself I prefer the day’s work 
plan. It is the better system of working. 

Q. Do you use concrete bottoms in the sewers here, and if you do, how do they 
last? A. I have only used them two years, so caunot say; but I do not see why 
they should not last. In fact, 1 am now using them altogether myself. 

Q. Where do you get them from? A. We used to get them from the shops, 
but now we get them made by the men in the poor asylum. 

Q. Is that all the work they do out here? A. No; they do other work. They 
break stones and other things. 

Q. I suppose this work is given to the poorhouse men, to find employment for 
the people in aid of it? A. It was given to the poorhouse by my recommendation, 
‘because I thought the Jabor there might be used to advantage in that way. 

Q. I suppose you think those paupers should get as much work as they can do? 
A. I certainly think they should be employed. 

Q. You do not think they should be kept in idleness, doing nothing ? A. I donot. 

Q. Then, as regards the putting down of the sewers, you do not employ any 
contract work? A. Hardly any. | 

Q. But you have done so? A. Yes; in the past. 

Q. In putting these down, where it is done by contract work, did the contractor 
use iron pipe? A. I have never done any of that work by contract; in fact, we 
have laid very few crock pipes. 

Q. Well, in putting down the water pipes by contract, I-suppose you have done 
some of your work in that way? <A. No; all by day’s work. 

Q: All by day work? A, Yes. 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Do you find the work, when done by day labor and under your own super- 
vision, better; not as liable to be scamped as work done by contractors? A. That 
is my experience, I prefer to have my work done by day labor. I find it the best 
and then there is no disposition on the part of the men to scamp the work. They 
do not hurry on with it. 

Q. Is there not a tendency, on the part of the contractors, to seamp the work? 
A. Ido not want to class them all alike, but I have known work to be scamped. 

Q. What kind of corporation work is given out to contract generally? A. 
Well, some works have been given out; different kind of works, such as streets at 
times, but the great bulk of the work has all been done by day’s work. 

Q. What is the lowest rate of wages for a laborer on corporation work? A. 
Ten cents an hour, or a dollar a day. : 

Q. How often are the men paid? A. Every week. 

Q. Do the men ever have togo without their pay when the appropriation is 
exhausted? <A. Not of late years, I have known them to remain without their pay 
for some weeks, but that was some years ago. 

Q. More care is taken of the appropriation now? A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Ketuy:— 


Q. The pipes which are put down for the water works, where do they come 
from? A. They are made here; they are cast here. The last ones were made by 
Symonds, in Dartmouth. 

Q. Did you find them successful when they were imported formerly? <A. Yes; 
“we have had imported pipes, but now they are made under a specification here and 
have to stand a certain test. } 

Q. Is there not some other person in the province making these pipes? A. 
Yes; we have had pipes made by one of the foundries here, and I think that in Yar- 
mouth, Burrell, Jobnston & Co. make them; I also think that the Londonderry 
‘Company are making preparations to turn out pipes in large quantities; at least so 
I have heard. 

Q.. The principal s¢wers put down here, what are they made off? A. Bricks, 

Q. What is their capacity; what would be their dimensions? A. From six 
feet in diameter down to the egg shape 12 by 14; that is the smallest size built here 
now. 

Q. They are all brick ? A. Well, some are circular sowers, stone, and some of 
the egg shape sewers are brick as well as stone. vise 

Q. How many miles of sewers have you got in this city—public main sewers ? 
A. I should think we have about 25 or 26 miles. | 

Q. In building these sewers by contract—say a sewer 14 by 21—about what 
would it cost per foot? A. It would vary a good deal according to the locality it 
‘was in and the depth of rock excavation. If it was rock excavation nine and a half 
feet deep it would cost $3 I think, on an average, for arunning foot. Of course, if 
it was simply earth work the cost would be very much cheaper. 

Q. The cheapest, I suppose, would be $2, or $2.25 a foot? A. Possibly including 
man holes and everything connected with the work it would amount to that sum. 


_ JAMES. W. Fiemina, Keeper Poor Asylum, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Heaxgs :— 


Q. Have you many people in that building of which you havecharge? A. 
Three hundred and five on the Ist day of this month. 

Q. Are these people incapable of earning their own living wholly or in part ? A. 
The exact proportion not able to earn anything I could not tell, but there is a large 
number able to earn their own living in part, and some if employed carefully will 
earn their living there; but they are not fit to turn out into the world to get 
their living outside. Of those able to obtain a living outside, I do not think we have 
more than two or three men. 

Q. How is this institution supported ? A. The city has it all now. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Altogether? A. Altogether. 


By Mr. HEakes:— 


_ Q. Are the inmates of this poor house drawn entirely from the city ? A. Not 
‘all, but the Province supports their transient paupers there. 
Q. Since when has the city had charge? A. Theo city has had full control since 
the 1st of July, 1886; before that time the Province had the management of it. 
Q. What was the cost of maintaining the people in the house? A. 1i do not 
know the exact cost, but we were charging the Province 25 cents a day for theirs. 
Q. How much do you have voted to you by the City Council? A. I think the 
appropriation is in the neighborhood of $20 each year. 
. Q. What mode or form have these people to go through to obtain admission ? 
A, They simply represent their case to one of the acting aldermen, und he gets them 
ATE *K 
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an order. There are six wards in the city, and for each ward there is one of their 
own number forming six of a committee, called the Charities Committee, and they 
apply to one of these for admission. 

Q. Have you anything to do with outdoor relief to people? A. We do not do 
anything of that kind here in Halifax. 

Q. What industry do you carry on in the house? <A. We have never done 
much, except stone breaking, and this last year or two making concrete for the 
Board of Works for sewers; that is nothing more than making our own clothing, 
shoes, and so on. We also have some men working over in the General Provincial 
Hospital. 

'Q, Is there a farm connected with the poor house? A. Five or six acres; then 
we have a field of about the same rented. 

Q. What portion of the inmates not able to earn their own living would be immi- 
grants; that is people born in the old country ? A. I have not counted that, but 
there are a great many foreigners. The Province had about eighty there that they- 
were paying for themselves, and these would all be born outside of the Province. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Would any of these eighty be from the other Provinces? A. Sometimes, 

Q. You know what we mean by “immigrants”; we mean people that have come: 
out recently ; are there any of these there? A. Sometimes a few. 

Q. The majority of the 80 would be from the other places? A. The majority 
of the 80 would be from the old countries, and some of them would be pretty old 


people. 
By Mr. WELSH :— 


Q. But these people lived in the place a good while but never gained a residence; 
but as I understand it very few of what we call “immigrants” arethere? A. Some-- 
times three or four. 

Q. Have any lately reached the place? A. This winter we had a class called 
“stow-aways ’—three or four—young lads who came out ion the winter and we had. 
them here for a while. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Have you got them now? A. No; not now. 


By Mr Freep :— 


Q. Have you many who remain there in the winter, but who do not apply for 
assistance in the summer? A. A good many. 

Q. Are these men or women? A. Mostly men. 

Q. Are you able to tell us what the food of each inmate costs per day? A. I 
never made that up; the auditor, I suppose, would know that more particularly as 
he has the accounts. | 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. What proportional part of this 305 would be females? A. On the first day 
of April we had 70 men, 123 females and 12 children. 

Q. What ages would the children be from? A. I think about nine or ten would 
be the oldest, down to one born on the Ist of April. 

. Do you have many foundlings here in the institution? A. Not since the 

. Orphans Home” was established which took the youngest ones. 

Q. How is it sustained? A, It is principally voluntary subscriptions and dona-- 
tions. They have an allowance from the city and I think also from the Government. 

Q:; Do you take small children who are left without parents who have resided 
in the city here, and do you keep them till they grow, to what age? A. Just as soon 
as we can get rid of them we do go. 
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Q. How do you put these children out? A. We bind ihem out to respectable 
people. In the first place if a man wants a boy or a girl he has to get the recom- 
mendation from the clergyman of whatever denomination he may he, and we give 
Roman Catholics to Roman Catholics and Protestants to Protestant people. 

Q. I suppose you have services held in the Poors’ Asylum on Sundays? A. Yes, 

Q. And a teacher in the institution to teach the children? A. Not now. 

Q. Do most of the children that grow up there have no education at all? A. 
We had a school there, but thére has been so few to teach lately there is now none, 
The eight or nine there now have only been there this winter and they will go away 
in a few days. 

Q. Tell us what was the number eight years ago? A. When I took charge of 
it first at that time there was about 250 men there, 150 women and 81 children, . 
making 481; then they had a teacher, and there was over 40 children in tae school. 

. Q. Then how do you account for the decrease in the number in the institution 
during the last eight years? A, There are different causes. About that time they 
were making a great deal of stir—that is those having the management of the place 
—to put these people in the proper districts which they were chargeable to, 

Q. That is into each county or parish? A. Yes; people would come into the 
city that really belonged to other districts 1n the province, so the Government 
thought it cheaper to send the parties home to the old country that wanted to go— 
they thought it cheaper to send them home than to keep them; that is parties there 
is no prospect of staying outside and making a living for themselves. 

Q. So you culled them out--those thut belonged to the different counties and 
parishes were sent to their homes, and that made the decrease? A. Yes; part of it 
is that. It seems to me that now the disposition among this class of people is to 
have a little more ambition to make their own living, particularly when the weather 
gets warm, 

Q. And the decrease in the number of children, did it come about in the same 
manner? A. Well, the “ Infants’ Home” takes them quicker now. 

Q. There is a doctor in connection with the institution? A. Yes; he is nota 

resident doctor, but he visits at regular times. 

Q. Are the clergymen attached to the institution paid a certain sum for the ser- 
vices rendered? A. Yes. 

Q. What are the services held in the institution? A. We have a service at 8 
o’clock on Sunday morning; one at 9.30, and another at 3 in the afternoon. And in 
connection with that part of the work if any person is sick who wishes a clergyman 
we send at once and get them one, and often we do so when not requested. 


By Mr, Wasi :— 


Q. Do you feel any advantage in this building more particularly than the old 
one for comfort? A. Yes; it is very comfortable even in the coldest weather. 


By Mr. Keuiy :— : 


Q. Have you any fire escapo in connection with that building? A. Nothing 
but stairways at each end of the place. 

Q. How many stories are there in the building? A. Three stories besides the 
basement. | | 

Q Isuppose there is a large corridor with a number of cots on each side in the 
building? A. Yes. 
_ Q. Don’t you think it advisable to have a fire escape on the building? A. Well, 
[ do not know. , 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. How do the doors open, outwards or inwards? A. Outwards’; it appears as 

if we needed fire escapes fully as much as some buildings I have seon them on. 

Q. Do you think it necessary they should be on there? A. There is some 
necessity for them to be on there. 
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By Mr. Ketiy: 


Q. That has never been up before the Board of Aldermen; nobody ealled their 
attention to it, I suppose? <A. I think it has been mentioned, but I do not know 
anything very particular about it. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Are the means of escape on the present building any improvement to those- 
in the building which was burned some years ago? <A. Yes; I think they are, It is 
a clear way at each end of the wards, and then there is another down stairs at each end. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q. Do you find any patients there at any time dying who have any money or 
property of any kind?. A. Very seldom. 

Q. Do they generally make people aware of it before they die so as to have 
their friends get it, or how do they manage that ? A. There has only been one that 
I have particularly in mind that was a helper there ; he was getting a kind of pay 
and his name had been off the books some seven or eight years and not therefore 
considered an inmate. Then there was one person there last year who had about. 
$25 and the relatives came in and got it so as to provide for the burial they said, and 
it was allowed that way and a coffin was bought with it. 

Q. But if any have money relatives are generally found forit? A. I do not. 
know that they have many friends, 


Tuomas J. WALSH, master painter, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. Please tell us the number of hands, including boys, that you employ, and 
the wages that you pay them? A. On an average throughout the year we have, 
probably, 20 to 25 hands employed. 

@. How many of these are skilled painters ; ; that is men capable of graining or 
doing special work, apart from the general body of the workmen? A. We havo a 
grainer and a paper hanger employed, who are also good general workmen. 

Q. Those two are specially for that purpose when they are required? A. Yes; 
of course, some of the other men are able to grain. At the present time we have 
two grainers and two paperhangers. Of course, some of the other men are capable 
of hanging paper. Asa general rule in the trade here the paper hangers and 
grainers are good general workmen. 

Q. But these men you speak off make a specialty of it? A. Yes. 

Q. What do you pay these principal hands of yours? A. The general rate of 
wages here is $10 a week. That rate was arranged by the Painters’ “Society some 
five or six years ago. We formerly used to pay these men $12 a week, but at the 
time of the strike, some five or six years ago, the ‘‘Society” carried the poor man 
along with them. That is to say, the men who had former ly been getting $8 a week, - 
they made us pay them at the rate of $10 a week. That is to say where we for- 
meriy paid inferior workmen only $8 and the higher ones $11 and $12 a week, we 
now pay them all alike, $10 a week. 

Q. Do you find that your painters are, as a generalrule, as good as formerly, that 
is to say, do you find the class of men you have now are as good painters as they 
formerly were? A. Quite as good. 

Q. What number of boys have you in your employ? A. We have three 
apprentices. 

Q. Are they indentured, or are they only incidental apprentices? A. No; they 
serve their full period of five years under indenture. 

Q. Do you find that to be the best system to work on with apprentices? A. Yes. 
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Q. Have you any men working for you who served their time with you? A. 
We have men in our establishment who have served their time with my father years 
aco. 

Q. How many years have they been in the shop? A. Some of them, I think, 
25 years, 

Q. What wages do the boys get when they are apprenticed? A. $1.50 a week 
and the last year $4. Attheend of their term they sometimes, and generally do, 
get from $5 to $5.50. | 

Q. Is there any rule as to the number of boys you may take on to a certain 
number of men; or anything of that kind? A.I think there is or was some rule 
of that kind in the painters’ association. I should also say that we keep a paint, 
oil and glass establishment, and we have to keep a couple of boys attending in the 
shop; but I think three apprentices is the number -allowed by the union outside of 
the shop boys. 

Q. Do you feel it to be incumbent upon you to give the boys in your employ all 
the instruction necessary to fit them out to become good workmen when they have 
finished their time? A, We try to do so. 


By Mr. ARMsTRoNG :— 


Q. Are there any sign-writers in Halifax? A. They are very scarce, ; 

Q. What would be the weekly rate of wages that a good sign-writer who was 
kept busy would receive? A. In our establishment, a few years ago, we had a first- 
class workman, but since that time, although I have tried, I have not succeeded in 
getting another in yet. I have to get my lettering done now by job work. We have 
as good painters, paper hangers, and men, as good brush hands as are to be found in 
any city in the Dominion, but sign letterers are scarce. 

Q. Are there no sign letterers at all here? A. There are good sign-writers in 


the city, but there is a scarcity of men in that line of business. ‘There are sign let- 


terers in other establishments. 

Q. What would be the wages of a good sign-writer? A. We paid $15 a week to 
the man I spoke off at the time he was employed by us. 

Q. Formerly, what were the wages paid the men; were there different grades ? 
A. Yes; $12 for paper hangers and grainers; letterers get a special price generally ; 
first-class hands with the brush received $10, others $9, and others again $3 a week. 

Q..When a boy goes to the business does he learn all the branches, such as 
painting, decorating, graining and paper hanging? A. He is supposed to. It de- 
pends a great deal upon the lad himself, whether he is smart or not. Some are not 
very ambitious, but we try to push them all along and teach them all the branches 
of the business. 

Q. Is decorative painting a distinct branch of the business in Halifax? A. No; 
the decorative work is carried on by nearly all the establishments in the city. 

Q. Is there any difference in the wages of these men who can do all the branches 
of the business, and inferior men? A, No; unless by special agreement. The rate 
of wages is fixed by the association and they have made a general rate for all the 
classes. 

Q, Then I understand you to say that painters in Halifax can generally take a 
turn at all branches of the business? <A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a falling off of harmony prevailing between the employers and the 
men of the “Society” ? A. Some 5 or 6 years ago there was a little trouble and a 
strike took place at that time; but there has been nothing since. Of course, I 
answer for my own establishment only, and there is likely to be no further trouble 
80 far as I can see. 

_ Q. Have you men who devote their entire time to the mixing of paints? A. 
Mixing of tints? 

Q. Yes? A. No; each job has a man in charge of it and he sees to the arrange- 

ment of the colors under my own superintendence. 
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Q. Where do you get your material from; your leads? A. Ali parts of the 
world almost. We import English lead; English oil; Belgian glass, and English 
glass. It jast depends upon our contracts; whatever the architect specifies in his 
specification, which sets out generally what is to be used. 

Q. Do you get any leads from the other provinces? A. Yes; we have had some 
lead trom Montreal. 

Q. Is that branch of industry increasing in the Dominion? A. The manufac- 
ture of Jeads ? | ° 

Q. Yes; in the Dominion? A. I cannot answer that question. I have not 
tried that trade there much. I have used some lead manufactured in Montreal as 
good as any English lead | have ever used. 


By the CHaIRMAN:— 


Q. Did I understand you to say in effect that you are compelled to pay indiffer- 
ent workmen the same rate of wages per day or per week as youdo to good men? 
A. Yes; we are compelled to pay them $10 a week, even to the poorest men who 
formerly received $3. According to the rules of the society there is no one belong- 
ing to it allowed to work under that rate. 

Q. Are you not allowed to pay higher thanthat? A. That I could not say; 
when they raised the wages of the poor men the employers took advantage of it, of 
course, to pay only the rate demanded and the men were willing to work for that as 
they themselves had placed themselves in the association for that purpose. 


By Mr. Frerp :— 


Q. Is there anything in the rule to compel you to pay a poor man $10 when he 
is not worth it and to take himon? A. No; only in case of necessity when the 
work is pushing and you cannot get better men—then you have to employ them. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. In your experience what is the difference between the poorest men and the © 
best men—that is the percentage? A. As far as my opinion is concerned I can say 


that there poor men barely earn their wages and a good man will earn 20 to 25 per 
cent, in the shop. 


By Mr. KeLtity:— 


Q. Is there a tendency among the poor men to advance themselves in the art of | 
painting? A. They gradually become better, those that remain in the place, but 
the good men of course get constant employment the year round, while poocer men 
are cut of work for some time each year, are entirely out of practice and consequently 
not able to advance much. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q, Is the principle adopted fixed in the price of labor such as to make the lowest — 
wages a living rate? A. I think paying $10 to these men per week is more than a 
living rate; I can say that to some it is more than they are worth. 


By Mr. ARMsTRoNG:— 
Q Are there any men paid over $10 a week? A. Not in my es:ablishment. 
By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q. Can you not pay these men $8 and $9 a week when you can hire the best 
men, say at $10? A. I would give the preference of hiring the better men at $10 a 
week sooner than take an inferior man at $6 or $8 a week. 


By the CHARMAIN :— 


Q. You do not believe that men are endowed with the same capacity at birth ? 
A. I believe that every man should be paid according to his merit and not according 
to a general rate. 


——} $$ 


By Mr. WausH :— 


Q. In speaking of leads you know there are some manufactured here at Hender- 
‘son & Potts; do you use any of their materials? A. I bave used it occasionally. 

Q. Have they not been able to come up to the standard yet? A. Yes; they 
have solicited my trade time and again, and I have tried their lead and I must say I 
have found it good, but I do not use it as a general thing; I fancy English lead. 

. Does it compare favorably with the leads or paints you get from elsewhere 
in the Provinces? A. I do not know what grade of lead they make. When I have 
tried them it has been the very best quality [ have got—the genuine white lead— 
-and it has been very good. 7 


By Mr. ARMstTRONG :— 


Q. How many months in the year do the men work in Halifax generally? A. 
We have old hands in the shop who have hardly lost a day this past season, but it 
just depends largely upon the nature of the contracts secured, say for large buildings. 

_ Q. What is the percentage that remain idle in the winter time? A. In the 
~winter months I suppose that one-half of them are idle. | 

Q. Generally how long do they remain idle of late years? A. The trade has 
not been as in former years. In former years they have been idle a longer portion 
of the year, but lately we have had more building going on. 

Q. You say that there are about half of them idle during the winter months? 
A. Yes. 

Q. How many months constitute the winter season in Halifax? A. Painters 
are generally busy up to the end of December on outside work, in finishing up the 
-work for the season; sometimes it is the end of November. lt is according to the 
-amount of work on hand, and as a general thing it is the Ist of March before work 
begins to stir again. 


By Mr. MoLran :— 


Q. Are there any men in your employ worth $14 a week? A. I should not like to 
-auswer that question; we have to bea little careful of what value we place on our men. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. Are there any men in Haiifax receiving $10 a week, who, if paid according 
‘to their ability, would get more? A. Yes; I have men in my employ. 

Q. Then why do you not pay them more than $10? A. Because the society 
asks jor $10 and we have to stand by the demand. 

Q. Then you do not pay according to ability? A. I should like to do so, but 
I am not allowed to do so. 

Q. Then such men as the cheap men worth $8 or $9 you keep on in the busy 
season, and when the slack season comes on you discharge the men worth $8 or $9, 
-and keep tho others on at $10, although you say they are worth more? A. We do 
it that way: we allow the poor men to go off and we keep the good workmen on and 
they get steady employment. That is the only advantage good men get, which is a 
good deal. , 


en ee ee 


Henry Harrison, painter, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 


Q. How long have you been engaged as painter, and as an employer of painters? 
A, My time as an employer has been about 15 years. ; 

Q. Where do you reside? A. In Dartmouth. I do business in the city. 
. Q. What is the average number of men you employ the year round? A, The 
average would be about 10, 
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Q. What classes of men have you; have you any class of men which may be 
termed first clase, and a class which may be termed second class—what wages do 
you give them? A. We pay first class men $11 and the remainder $10 a week. 

Q. Do you have constant employment for these men all the year around? A. No. 

Q. About how many on the average do you find constant employment for? A.. 
_ Not more than two or three. 

Q. Do you know of any other employment that your men get while they are 
away from you? A, I donot think they get any. 

Q. Do you find your men as a general rule attentive to their business, intelligent 
and sober? A. Yes, 

Q. Have you had any difficulty with your workmen; labor difficulty, I mean ? 
A. Well, there was about three years ago a little difficulty on account of the Painters 
Society ; that is the Journeymen Painters Society, when there was a strike for wages 
and they demanded $10 a week; that is the only difficulty we have experienced. 

Q. How did you arrange with your men on that occasion? A. We paid it. 

QQ. Do you find that having fixed the wages at that rate is a benefit to the men. 
themselves, or to you, or otherwise ?. A. I cannot say it is any special benefit to us 
as employers, for we are sometimes compelled now to pay inferior men who we 
consider not worth that money. 

Q. Have you any boys in your employ? A. Yes; three, 

Q. Are these boys considered as apprentices? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you them bound by any means? A, No. 

Q. Nothing but a verbal agreement? A. No. 

Q. Do the boys, as a general rule, remain with you to serve out their full time ? 
A. They have. I have had as many as a dozen who finished their time with me. 

Q. Do any of them work with you as journeymen painters? A. Some of them 
have continued on; but at the present time I have had some who have worked for 
me for five or six years. 

Q. You have men capable of graining, paper hanging and doing all other kinds. 
of work? <A. Yes. ; 

Q. Do you pay these men anything extra? A. Yes, 

Q. What? <A. A dollar a week. 


By Mr. HEeaxkgs :— 


Q. Would it make any difference if the wages were lower in the busy season; 

would you have to pay inferior men just as much in proportion? A. I think so;. 
es. 

: Q. Then practically you would be in the same position as far as grading was. 

concerned? A. Yes. 

Q. In what way does it operate against the interest of the employer, having the 
rate of wages fixed? A. Well, it should not operate against them at allin my 
Opinion, but I am sorry to say that it does, owing to the fact that the men conduct- 
ing the business do not establish any scale or rate of prices. 

Q. Would it not be better to have an agreement between the employés and 
employers fixing the rate annually before the busy season opens? A. I think it 
would. 

Q. Do you think that could be brought up? <A. Ithink there should be an 
understanding between the employers as well as amongst the employes as regards 
the rate of wages and the price for the work, which is not the case at the present 
time. 

Q. If you had a board of arbitrators amongst you to fix these things do you 
think that would avoid all these differences? A. I think it would as regards our . 
trade. 


/ 


By Mr. Kruty :— 


Q. Do you think if the employers were banded together in the same manner as 
the employés it would be of any benefit to them? A. I think it would be of 
benefit to them. ‘ | 
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Q. And of more benefit to the employés? A. Yes; I do not see how the. 
employer or employé would be placed at any disadvantage. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. You believe in combinations all around? A: I do not see why we should 

not have them as much as professional men and men of other kinds who have 

ie I know it is one of the most serious objections I have to contend with, I 
think, 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. Are the men paid generally weekly ? A. Yes. 

Q. Incash? A. In cash. I believe itis customary to pay weekly, although 
we only pay fortnightly ; I do not know whether any other firms do that or not. 
- QQ, Can you tell us the difference between the wages in Halifax and St. John ? 
A. Ido not think there is any; I do not know that there is, There is no material 
difference at any rate. 


MicHAkL O’BrIEnN, ship carpenter, sworn and bxamined. 


By Mr. Wausa:— 


Q. Are you an employer of labor to any extent? <A. No; verylittle, [Tama 
journeyman ship carpenter. 

Q. What is the length of time which a man in your employment can work in 
the course of a year, I mean what is about the average number of days he can work 
in the course of a year? A, That will vary a great deal according to circumstances. 
when you speak of shipwright work in Halifax, it simply means repairs ; that de- 
pends upon circumstances also as regards the number of disasters occurring among 
shipping. The average number of days is uncertain, but generally the men are 
pretty regularly employed; they do not lose a great deal of time. 1 did not keep 
my time regularly: I seldom do, but the last time I kept it, which was for some 
seven years, I earned about $800 a year in that seven years, but I do not think that 
is the average time. I think that would be in excess of the majority, but others can 
tell you about theirs, 

Q. What is the average rate of pay per day of yourmen? A. Their wages are 
$2.50 for the day. We used to work ten hours fora number of years, and then the 
hours were reduced to nine and then to eight. At present the hours are from Ist of 
May until Ist of November nine hours, and then after that they work from 8 in the 
morning until sunset comes before 5 or until sunset when it comes after 5—I mean 
when sunset is before 5 they knock off at sunset. I may explain that I am the 
secretary of the Shipwrights and Caulkers’ Association, or which was such for over 20 
years, but four years ago they separated, and are now two distinct associations. 
Persons may be members of both associations, so that a shipwright may be both a 

‘shipwright and a caulker, and pay dues into both, I will have to confine myself 
now to one branch, but may say here that a shipwright earns more than a caulker 
does, and a shipwright and caulker working at both earns more than a man who 
works at shipwright work alone or at caulking alone, because he has the opportu- 
nity of working at the different branches. 

Q. As a general rule are the men who are entitled to work under these terms 
capable of working at both shipwright work and at caulking? A. No; you may 
take us at 120 at the present time and count 40—I only speak now approximately— 
who work at caulking solely, and 40 who work at carpentry work, and then about 
another 40 who can work at carpentry work or at caulking. 

Q. These caulkers’ wages, what are they? A. The same as shipwrights’. 

Q. How many members form the association? A. We have less now in num- 
bers than formerly—for a good while—I cannot give you positively the number of 
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caulkers. There is, I think, probably, in the vicinity of 50, and about 40 in the ship- 
wright’s association. We have a rule that after a man becomes sixty years of age 
he is exempt from dues and owes no allegiance to the society—he is not confined to 
working for the regular rate of wages; he can work for what he pleases. If he is 
hearty and willing and able to earn his wages, he ean remain in the organization 
-and collect his $2.50 a day. | 
Q. Do you know whether the shipwrights and caulkers, as a rule, are better off 
now than before—take ten years ago, for instance, and start in regard to their wages 
and mode of living, their expenses and all other things being taken into considera- 
tion? <A. No; we had four or five years of very dull times, but after the sugar 
refineries opened it seemed to open up a new branch of trade and there were less of 
us here to do it then, for some had gone to Honolulu as then there was hardly any 
~work for shipwrights, but after the sugar refineries opened it brought a good many 
sailing vessels here and that gave a new impetus to our trade, and times have been 
improving since then; still I don’t say it is any better now than ten years ago or 
when I first remember working around Halifax. 

Q. When there was ship building going on? A. Yes. The association did not 
-ever interfere and our men could work at whatever wages they liked and they would 
-leave construction work and go to work on old work, but now there is no construc- 

tion wo. k going on. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Supposing a man is sixty years of age and made no application for exemp- 
tion and paid his dues, do you dictate as to what he should receive to his employer ? 
A. A mun who is sixty and not making application for exemption we consider he is 

to receive $2.50 a day, and while remaining in the society he would be subject to the 
penalty if he takes less. 

Q. Then if a man wants a caulker and takes such a man he has to pay him $2.50 
a day whether he is worth it or not? A, Yes. 

Q. What did you say your average earnings were? A. I gave you my wagesa 
little while ago and that is not a fair average. As a general rule the employers will 
take the best men first and then when more are wanted selection is made until at times 
the reserves are called upon, and at times we have to telegraph away for them and 

‘bring them in from the country, and there are several of the men away in the coun- 
try who leave their address with me and then if wanted I wire forthem. Ofcourse 
the infcrior men do not get as much wages as the other men, that is in the course of 
the year. 


By the CualRMAN :— 


Q. Could not I employ that man of sixty under $2.50 when he really was worth 
only $1.50? A. He could withdraw and then say: ‘I am out of your jurisdiction, 
I am out of age,” and we could not exact the penalty from him; when a man is sixty 
he is not liable for a penalty then. 


By Mr. CuarKE :— 


Q. Supposing he is at work with a gang of men and his employer finds he is not 
fit to work and he discharges the man for that cause, will the caulkers allow the em- 
ployer to do that or will they quit work themselves? A. The men would not interfere 
“with the employer; they would try to reach the man, 


By Mr. ArmstRone : — 


Q. When he does not give his resignation in he considers himself able to work ? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. An employer may discharge a man he considers to be an inferior workman at 
any time? A. We say a man to be discharged must be discharged for just cause— 
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he may discharge him for being a drunkard or for being notoriously incompetent or: 
if we find a man in the society not a mechanic we dismiss him; we would tell him to. 
take the money paid in to us and go, and we take $12 as entrance fee and this we 
give him and tel{ him we don’t want him any longer. 

Q. Aman might pass sixty and think he is as good a workman as ever he was. 
and charge as the others do if he has not withdrawn from the union? A, Still we 
don’t assume to have any control over him after he is. 


By Mr. Watsa:— 


Q. I want you to tell me now as to the class of houses, the rate of living here, 
and other points of interest to us in relation to the workingmen here? (To the 
members of the Commission :—Perhaps there is not in the city of Halifax a man that 
more thoroughly understands these matters than does Mr. O’Brien.) Give us about 
the average class of houses that the mechanics live in here in the city of Halifax A. 
I can remember mechanics, their clothing and their residence for forty years at all 
events, and I know the houses they used to live in some twenty years ago and the 
houses they live in now, aud I have many opportunities of going to their houses from 
having been 24 years secretary of that association and my duties called me to their 
houses on many occasions. . 


By Mr. CiarKe:— 


Q. Are you now speaking of any trade in particular? A. In general I speak 
of my own trade and I find them generally comfortable, if not it is owing io drink 
very much of it. Of those who look after their earnings I think fifty per cent, live 
in their own houses and some of them own two houses, I know that our mechanics 
as a general rule are in comfortable circumstances having good houses to live in 
and I can put my hand on journeymen mechanics, well one though I never saw his 
bank book, yet I am safe in saying that he has four or five thousand dollars in the 
bank, and I know a Jaboring man who has got his property cleared and is probably 
worth $8,000 and there is another who lives a little further up from me who though 
he has neglected himself a little lately is probably worth ten or twenty thousand 
dollars; there is comfort all around me. 

Q. Did they save this from their earnings? A. Yes; they never were in any 
business ; one of them was foreman under the city engineer getting his $2 or $1.75 a. 
day. Myself I have often earned my $20 or $30 a week and often my $150 a month, 
as we would get double pay for over hours and still there are men who earned as 
much as F*did and they are as poor as rats and I was surprised at the rooms they had. 

Q. How would the price of provisions compare now with say ten or fifteen 
years ago? A. Sugar is cheaper than ever; take flour, cottons and other articles. 
except fish-—the only article we have at our doors, fish, that is the only article hard 
to get. Icould compare the prices if f only had my book here and instead of it 
being 25 per cent. higher.to live now than it was, then I would say it was 24 or 
25 per cent. iess. Let them compare the price of articles, sugar, tea, cottons and the 
necessaries of life when [ was a boy and when we gave six pence a pound for pork— 
it is cheaper now—and I am fifty years of age and over and it has been a surprise to 
me~——-why there are laboring men now who have pianos in the house—and there was 
a teamster living near me who left $10,000 and there w&s a piano in the house that 
cost $300. If I only had that book here—and my wife keeps all those things—I. 
could show you how things were then, 


By Mr. CaRson :— 
Q. Could you hunt up that book? A. I will ask her to find it. 
Q. Those accounts are correctly kept? A. They are the pass-books from the. 


grocers. 
Q. What about the rent of houses? A. The rents are a trifle less now. The 


locality that I live in is largely made up of residences for mechanics; they occupy 
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what they call flats, which rent at $6 a month. This is taxes and all, Previous to 
the lion law as to taxes the tenants had to pay the taxes but now the owner pays 
them. The rents are lower now than formerly and instead of their being an increase 
there has been a slight reduction in rents. In my own case, I have six houses ; 
there are five of them let and I know that [ draw less rent and pay the taxes than I 
‘did before and that such is the case all around my neighborhood I know and that is 
an extensive neighborhood. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. How many rooms are there in one of those flats? A. In the house I have 
on Gerrish street there are five rooms on the upper flat and downstairs there are only 
three; you may say, as upstairs one of the rooms goes over the hallway, asa 
general rule there are no more than four rooms on the upper flat and that is back 
and front rooms and two small bed-rooms, one over the hall—and that is the general 
“way set are laid out. 

Q. How far is that from the business portion of the city? A. I can reach the 
‘city hall or the Dartmouth ferry in fifteen or eighteen minutes. | 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. How far is your house from the post office? A. Probably by measurement 
my houses might be a mile and a half and by walking distance about 20 minates 
walk. The cars run right below if you want to get down town. 

Q. You have shops, &c., around you? A, Yes; we have everything necessary 
to civilization alongside of us there, ; 


JoHN Macxkasszy, liquor license inspector, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. WAts#H :— 


Give us 2 resume of your business since you commenced ; what actually has 
een done, what the public has a hold of from being published in the papers and all 
that kind of thing? : 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What are your duties as inspector of licenses? A. My duties -consist in 
supervising the liquor traffic in the city of Halifax. As inspector I have to see 
that the laws in relation to it are carried out in every particular. 

Q. Who grants the license? A. They are granted by the city council and are 
signed by the mayor and the inspector. 

Q. The council must approve of them? A. Yes; there are certain forms to be 
gone through before they reach the council. | 


By Mr. FrEEp :— 


Q. How many licenses are granted for the city of Halifax? How many, say 
this year? A. 93, wholesdle and all, but there is some question as to the wholesale. 
Q. Is the number increasing or decreasing? A. It has decreased; previous to 
the license law there were 170 or 180 licenses granted in the city. 
: Q. Has drinking increased or decreased? A. [ do not know that I can answer 
that. 

Q. Do you know from your own knowledge or from statistics or other sources 
whether the arrests for drunkenness have increased? A, I think they areabout the 
same. I do not think that would show very much. 

Q. Is Halifax distinguished from other towns in that respect in consequence of 
a militia force being present? A. I should think go. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. When was the law passed to raise the licenses? A. The law in force now 
‘was passed in 1886, 

Q. Do you think that has done anything to prevent intemperance? A. I think 
‘there is as much strong drink drank now as before the Act passed. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 
Q. How many of the 93 would be hotel licenses? A. There would be 19. 


By Mr. Freep:— 


Q. How many saloons? A. 56 saloons and shops. 
Q. And the balance would be wholesale and brewers? A. Wholesale and 
‘brewers, but they don’t come and get a license, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do they sell liquors in the groceries ? A. No; no liquor is allowed to be sold 
‘where there is merchandise or other things for sale, The least they can sell isa 
pint, not to be drank on the premises. 

Q. Have you any idea of the number of places where liquor is sold unlicensed ? 
A. I would like to find ont. | 

Q. But have you any idea? A. No. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. In hotel licenses is liquor allowed to be sold over the bar? A. No. 

Q. Is that enforced? A. Ido not know any instances of it being sold over the 
‘bar. % 
Q. Has drinking decreased or increased in comparison to the decrease in the 
number of licenses? A. I do not think that would affect the drinking at all. There 
is enough to serve the crowd and they will find it out. I do not think the number of 
shops has anything to do with that at all. 


By Mr. Keury :— 


Q. Whose duty is it to see whether liquor is sold and drank on the premises ? 
A. That is the duty of the inspector. 

Q. That is yourself? A. Yes ; that is my duty. 

Q. I suppose you visit the different places ? <A. I do occasionally. 

Q. I suppose they have no restaurant in connection with the Province Building ? 
A. I think they can get drink up there. 

Q. Is it licensed? A. No; it is like a private house. There is nothing in the Jaw 
to prevent you buying a bottle and bringing it home to treat your friends but you 
‘cannot sell it. 

Q. Do they heve a bar in the Province Building? A. No; you are thinking of 
‘Ottawa, now I think. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. The law prevents yon from taking a glass over the bar but does not prevent 
you from taking a quart home? A. The least you can buy is a pint in a shop and 
the most you can buy is two gallons at one time—that is one person. 

Q. The law asit stands now prevents you taking a glass of liquor on the licensed 
premises? A. Yes, 

Q. The drinker would be fined as well as the person selling it? A. Yes. » 

Q. What is the fine? A. The person who allows the liquor to be sold would be 
liable to a fine not exceeding $50 and the person who drinks it is liable to a fine of 
$20 and if you were in there and had a bottle and you gave yourfriend a drink you 
would be liable to a fine of $20 because it is with your privity and consent and you > 
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allowed it. We had aman up before the court last week who was brought up for 
selling without license on three occasions and his bar tender while he was out sold 
and delivered the liquor. It was proved that he had sold on three different occasions, 
on three distinct days, and the proprietor who was not present at all was fined $20 
and the person who acted as his clerk left the city limits and we could not reach him 
with a summons but if he had appeared possibly he would have been fined on con- 
viction $150. 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. Has the inspector of license to know whether the Tee is good or bad tA. 
The people generally have todo that for themselves. There is nothing as to the 
inspector on that point. | : 


By Mr. Wausi :— 


Q. Have you the power to go in and take away liquors from licensed houses to | 
have them analyzed? <A. There is nothing in the Act giving that power. 

Q. There was a clause in the McCarthy Act allowing that power? A. Yes; I 
believe so. 


By Mr, Heaxes :— 


Q. What becomes of the fines ? A. They goto the municipality,—if there is an 
informer in the case half goes to the informer, but in pretty near all the cases [ am 
the informer and in that case it goes into the license fund. 


J. M. ANDERSON sworn. 
& 


By Mr. ARMSTRNG : 


Q. What is your business? A. I am a printer. 

Q. Are you a book and job or a piece hand? A, I have been on both. 

Q. What branch of the business are you engaged at at present? A. lam 
engaged ou job work. 

Q. What are the wages of a good job hand in Halifax? A, They range from 
$9 to $10. A good job hand might demand $11. 

Q. What is the scale fixed by the organization? A. $9; that i is for j journeymen ; 
of course a foreman gets larger wages. 

Q. There is no scale of wages fixed for foremen? A. Not particularly. 

Q. How many hours a day do hands work in the job room? A. Ten. 

Q. At what hour do they go to work in the morning? A. They go to work at. 
seven o'clock in the morning. 

Q. How long do they work? <A. Until six; there is generally a half holiday 
on Saturday. 

Q. Is there any night work? A. There is sometimes. 

Q. Are the men paid extra for that? A. Yes. 
| Q. Are they paid at the day rate? A. No; they are paid 25 cents an hour for 

job hands. 

Q. Is there a surplus of job hands in Halifax? A. A good many of them had 
to clear out in consequence of the Dominion Government work being taken away 
from the city. They first took away the post office work, and the railway work, 
and the custom house work, and last but not least the Dominion electoral list, so: 
that is the last of the pap. 

Q. Does it go to other Provinces? A. Yes; if we had the post office work 
here wages would be $10 instead of $9. 

Q. Will you explain that? A. There would be more work. 

Q. It would take up the unemployed? A. Yes; there are sash os who are 
unemployed, and many have gone away. 
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Q. Has the day scale been larger in Halifax than $9? A. No. 

: Q. ‘ont there been any increase in the scale? A. Yes; it has increased from 
to $ 

Q. Since when has that taken place? A. I could not say; probably it would 
be two years ago; perhaps it may have been three years ago; 1 could not say for 
certain. 

Q. How long does an apprentice serve here? A. He is supposed to serve four 
-or five years; of course, if he is not a competent printer he will not receive wages. 
If he goes through the office he gets $9. 

Q. What is the opinion of the men as a body, do they prefer the indenture 
system? A. I have no idea; such a thing has never been mentioned. 

Q. Have you given the publication of the school books of the Province any 
thought? A. No. 

Q. Do you think the publication houses of Halifax are capable of publishing the 
school books for the Province here instead of having them printed in the old coun- 
try? A. Yes; I think they could do it. 

Q. Is there an electrotyping establishment in Halifax? A. No; but one could 
be easily established ; it has been done on a small scale. 

Q. Have there been any labor troubles with the men lately? A. No. 

Q. Are all the job hands in Halifax connected with the organization? A: 
Pretty much so. 

Q. Do the job hands consider it a benefit to them to be organized? A, They 
do, and the newspaper hards as well. 

Q. Are there any benefits derived from the organization? A. We keep up the 
scale of prices to a certain extent. 

Q. When young boys serve an apprenticeship nere do they remain here or do 
they go abroad? A. Of course some few like to go abroad. Sometimesthey come 
back and sometimes they remain away. 

Q. The exodus is not perceptible? A. No. 

Q. In busy sessons do many come in from outside? A. I cannot say as to that; 
1 have not been in other offices to see ; but a few have come in, I think. 

Q. Have you worked in other places as a journeyman than in Halifax? A, 
No; I have never been out of Halifax. 

"Q. Did you serve your time in Halifax? A. Yes. 

Q. And you consider yourself a good competent job hand? A. No; I do not. 

Q. Do printers come here from the United States and remain here permanently ? 
A. Very few of them; they stop a very little while. You never see a man come 
here from the States, who belongs there, and remain, because the wages are not so 
high. 

‘ Q. Do you think the job printers in Halifax receive as large a pay in proportion 
as in other cities of the same size? A. No; I do not think theyedo., 

Q. Have the job hands any grievances to lay before the Commission? A. I 
don’t know as I could give any; except that one grievance is that we would like to 
have all the work that ought to be done here back again. Wedo not like to see it 
taken away to other places and our hands thrown out of work, for it is hard enough 
for the bosses to make both ends meet now. 

Q. Is there a keen competition between the printing offices? A. There is a 
good deal; of course if we had this work there would not be so much, as some of the 
cffices would be fully employed. 

Q. Is any of the printing belonging to the Province done in the hee States ? 
A. Ido not know of any. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. Have you constant employment all the year round? A. Yes. 
Q. Are there many who have not? A. Yes; there are many. 


Q. Is it due to that fact so many have left the city? A. Yes, 
A—&** 
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By Mr. Kevty: 


Q. Have you always worked here? A. Yes. 
Q. Did you serve your time here? A. Yes. 
Q. How long have you worked at the printing business? A, For the past 30 
cars. 
Q. Do the wages here compare favorably with the wages elsewhere? A. Ido — 
‘not know. The wages, I believe, are higher in the United ‘States. 
Q. How is it in other parts of Canada? A. I could not say. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q. Where do the men go when they leave here? A. They may have gone to 
‘England or to the United States, for all I know. 


W. G. Hopason, printer, sworn. 


By Mr, HeaKkeEs :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am a printer. 
Q. Are you engaged in the same office as the last witness? A. No. 
By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 
Q. Are you a book and job hand or a compositor? A. Both. 
Q. You work as a compositor on a newspaper? A. Yes. 
Q. On a morning or evening paper? A. On an evening paper. 
Q. What are the wazes per thousand? A. 25 cents. 
Q. Are the men kept busy during the working hours? A. They are. 
Q. How many hours’ composition do men have on an average? A. From 8} to 


95 hours. 

Q. What would be the average weekly wages of an ordinary hand working six 
days a week? A. On an evening paper on composition he would make $10.50. 

Q. Do the men on an evening paper set all the solid matter that goes into the 
paper? A. No; they take a share. 

Q. Do they set advertisements and tabular work? A. Sometimes they get 
advertisements, but not very often. 

Q. Has the office a man set apart for setting advertisements? A. Yes; but there 
is more than one man can do, 

Q. Have they only one man specially for that work? <A. Yes. 

Q. And when he has more than he can do it goes to the othermen? A. Yes. 

Q., Has the oie a man specially for tabular matter? A, No; not on the 
newspaper. 

Q. Does that. come to the men on piece work? A. Sometimes it does. 

Q. When it does not who corrects it? A. The office man. 

@. There is a man then specially for that work? A. No; but it is done in that 

* way. Sometimes you get it and sometimes you do not. 

Q. What position does the man hold that does that? A. It is not a man at all; 
it is an apprentice. When he cannot do it it goes to the men. 

Q. Has the scale of wagesincreased in your time? A, It has been less than it is 
now, but not within 14 years. 

Q, Has it increased within the past ten years? A. No. 

Q. When did the increase take place? A. It has increased within 14 years a 
little. 

Q. What was the scale of WERE about 14 years ago? A. It was from 22 to 23 
cents a thousand. 

Q. Did the proprietors give you the increase on account of their prosperity; 
was it given voluntarily? <A. I do not remember. 

Q. Was there any labor difficulty over it? A, Not much. 
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Q. Was it settled between the men and the office? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think the compositors on evening papers receive sufficient per thou- 
‘sand in comparison with what they receive in other cities in the Dominion? A. I 
‘have no idea of the scale in other places. . 

Q. Have you worked outside the city of Halifax? A. Not outside the Province. 

Q. Are the compositors on evening papers kept constantly employed all the 
year round? A, Yes. 

Q. Are there many men idle that have not steady employment? A. Yes; a 
good many. 

Q. They keep around the offices in the position of subs, I suppose? <A, Yes; 
there are a good many of that class. 

Q. Is there much of an influx from outside during the busy season? <A. No; 
the busy season has gone by. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


; Q. You say you have nine hours’ composition; is that composition the total 
Jength of the day’s work? A. Yes; that is the total length of the day’s work. 


THomas Honky, printer, sworn. 


By Mr. J. ARMsTRONG :-— 


Q. What is your trade? A. I am a printer. 
Q. Are you a journeyman or a foreman? A. I am a foreman. 
Q. Newspaper or book and job ? A. Book and job. 
. Did you hear the rate of wages as stated by the last witness ? A. He was 
‘speaking of composition work, as [ understood. 
. I mean the previous witness ? A. I did not hear him. 
What is the standard earnings per week of a job printer in Halifax? A. $9. 
. Good hands will receive more than that? A. Yes; frequently. 
. According to their ability? A. Yes. 
. Are they graded upwards? A. Yes. 
Have you any apprentices? A. Yes, 
. How long do they serve? A. That has a good deal to do with the kind of a | 
‘boy he is. A good boy will serve four or five years, and a bad one two or three weeks. 

Q. Have you authority to employ and to discharge boys and men? A. Yes. 

Q. When youtake a boy on do you question him about his education? A. 
‘Yes; that is the very first thing we do. 

Q. Do you take any boys that cannot read manuscript ? A. We keep one of 
‘that kind around the press room generally. 

Q. What are the wages of a pressman in a job office? A. A good pressman 
gots the same as a printer; we pay our men $9 a week. 

Q. Do any boys run presses? A. Yes; we have what we call helpers; the boy 
T referred to who could not read manuscript made a very good pressman. 

Q. Are the boys in book offices taught the business, or have they to pick it up 
for themselves ? A. As far as | am concerned it is my aim to turn out all the boys 
as good as myself. 

Q. Are the boys well treated by the proprietors and foremen? A. I consider 
that they are. 

Q. Is there any fine imposed if a boy is late in the morning? A. No. 

Q. Are there any young women running presses in Halifax ? <A, I believe there 
are two. 

Q. Can you speak definitely as to the number of years they have been at the 
business ? A. About five or six months. 

Q. What wages do girls receive here? <A. I have no idea. 

Q. What are their ages? A. I never saw them. 

A— 8h ** 
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Q. What ages do you take apprentices at? A. Any boy we have anything to 
do with is about 14; between 13 and 14. I think not older than 15. 

Q. Are there many boys going into the trade in Halifax in your department ? 
A. No; I don’t think there are. 

Q. When boys are out of their apprenticeship do they generally remain any 
length of time in the city? A. 1 don’t know about that; there area good many 
native printers in Halifax at the present time. 

Q. What wages does a boy receive the first year? A. We give ours $1.50 a week 
for the first five or six months, and then increase according to their ability. 

Q. Year by year? A. Year by year. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. Can you tell us where the school books for the Province are printed? A. No. 

Q. Do you know if any portion of them ‘are printed outside the Province? A. 
I have heard it said that McKinlay imports them. 

Q. Are the job offices here good enough to dothe work? A. If LI had the job I 
could tell. What kind of books ? 

Q. Readers, histories and books of that kind ? A. Certainly we could do them as 
well as anything. 


Q. Is any of that work done here? A. I don’t know of any; we do not do any 
in our office. | 


Anprew McAins3, painter, sworn :— 


By Mr, HEAKES :— 


What is your business? Iam a house painter. 
. Are you a general hand? A. Iam a painter, whitewasher, and glazier. 
. Are you a paper hanger? A. No; I don’t do any of that now. 
. What are the wages paid to painters? <A. Hight dollars a week. 
. Is that the regular pay? A. That is the rate for a short time. 
. What is the rate fixed by the Union? A. Ten dollars a week. 
. Are any men getting more? A. I don’t know. 
. How many hours do you work in the summer? A. Ten hours. 
- How many hours do you work in the winter? I don’t work in the winter. 
Q. How many months in the year can a painter find steady employment? A. 
Last year I worked a little over six months. 

Q. Would that be the average each year? A. Yes; about that. 

Q. Do you know if painters during the idle season go to other occupations? A. 
I believe some of them do. 

Q. Where do they find employment? A. They work on the wharveg and at 
steamers, drive cabs and trucks and do anything they can get to do. 

Q. Have you ever had trouble with your employers? A. Yes; there was. 
some about three years ago. 

Q. How did it originate? A. It was trouble about the boys. 

Q. How did you determine it? A. The men could not do anything and had to 
give it up. 

Q. Does the union fix the number of boys to be employed in proportion to the 
number of men? A. No; the bosses fix that themselves, I guess. 

Q. Have the wages of painters improved within the past 6 or 8years? A. No; 
they are no more now than they were 15 or 18 years ago. 

Q. Are you a married man? A. No; Iam not. 

Q. Can you tell us what wages are paid to grainers and decorators? A. I be- 
lieve they get something like $10 a week. 

Q. Do they get anything extra? A. I could not say. 
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Q. Is papor hanging done by day’s work or by the piece? A. Itisdone by day’s 
work. 

Q. A paper hanger gets the same wages then? A. I believe so. 

Q. Are there many idle painters in Halifax at present? A. I believe there are 
a good many. 

Q. Is the supply larger than the demand? A. Yes; they are three months busy 


-and then it slacks off. 


Q. Are there any men working at the trade who are paid less than $10 a week ? 
A. I could not say. 
Q. You don’t know if ordinary brush hands are taken on cheaper? A. I be- 


lieve they are. 


By Mr. CuarK :— 
Q. Have you had any accidents among the painters—I mean accidents from 


insufficient scaffolding ? A. No. 


By Mr. J. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. Do painters erect their own scaffolding? A. Yes. 
Q. In busy seasons do the majority of painters in Halifax receive $10 a week ? 


A. That is what I receive, and I suppose all get the same. Some I believe are work- 
ing for less. 


THoMAS KENNEDY, sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxkgs :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I ama painter. 

Q. Do you work in the same shop as the last witness? A. see 

Q. What are your wages? A. Ten dollars a week for fall time, and $8 a week 
short time. 

Q. Is that the average for all the men in the city ? A. Yes. 

Q. Are any men receiving more? A. Notas I know. 

Q. Do you know any man receiving less? A. No. 

Q. Do you think the statement of the last witness, as to the average ‘length of 
time that a painter works during the year, was correct ? A. The majority lose 


about three months. 


Q. Do you keep house? A. Yes. 
Q. Can you tell us whether the cost of rent and house-keeping has increased 


within the past seven or eight years? A. Decidedly it has increased a hee deal. 


Q. And there has not been a corresponding increase of wages? A. Not the 
last five years. 

Q. Are there many boys taken on in your business to learn the trade? A. 
Yes; a great many. 

Q. Are they bound by indenture of any kind? A. No; there are too many 
taken on, that is the trouble. In some shops there are as many as eight boys. 

Q. How many men would there be? A. From fifteen to twenty. 

Q. Do the boys remain long enough to learn the trade thoroughly? A. Some 


of them do. Very few do. 


Q. What is the cause of their leaving before their time is out? A. I guess 
they get tired of it. The wages are too low. 

Q. Do they quit the trade altogether? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you many men coming in, in the busy season, from other places to 
work? A. Yes; a great man 

Q. Are they eood, skilled painters? A. Most of them are not. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


a Q. What do you call other places? A.I mean fromthe country, from Nova 
otia. 
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Q. What kind of men would you callthem? A. I would call them laboring men. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Are they good brush hands? A. Some of them; someof them are very poor. 

Q. Do they find employment, asa rule, in the busy season ? A. Yos; for about 
three months ; after that they go away. ; 

Q. Have you had any difficulty with the employers about employing them? 
A. No. 

Q. Have the employers expressed a desire to employ them at lower wages. A. 
I don’t know. 

Q. Is there an understanding between the employers and the paintersas to the 
rate of wages? A. No; there is none. ! 

Q. Have you anything you wish to offer in connection with the trade? A. 
Well, in regard to the apprentices, there should be something done. We would like 
to make an arrangement about that. . 

Q. If there was an indenture system, would it help you? A. I think so. 

Q. Would the painters generally favor such asystem? A. I could not say. 


By Mr, CuarKeE :— 


Q. What rent do men generally have to pay who earn the wages that painters. 
do? A. Hight dollars a month. 

Q. How much higher is that than it was ten years ago? A. Three dollars a month. 

Q. What part of the city would that be in? A. About the centre. 

Q. Would it be handy to their work? A. Pretty handy. 

Q. What are the necessaries of life that are higher now than they used to be? 
A. Everything seema to be higher to me. 


By the CHAIRMAN: -- 


Q. You say there is no painting done between the 1st November and the Ist 
May? A. There is very little, There are perhaps two or three hands that work all 
winter. 


By Mr. J. Arnmsrrone :—- 


Q. Are there any boys indentured at the business in Halifax? A. Not at the 
painting trade, : 
. Do the apprentices learn the various branches of the business? A. Unless 
they learn them themselves there is no one to teach them. 
. Do the boys turn out to be journeymen? A. Yes. 
. This house that you pay $8 a month for, isitatenement? A. Yes. 
. You say that almost everything is dearer than it used to be; are meats 
dearer than five or ten years ago? A. Yes. 
. Are tea, sugar and coffee dearer? A. I could not say about that. 
. Is fuel dearer, that is, wood and coal? <A. I think so. 
. Is clothing dearer? <A. No. 
. Are boots and shoes dearer? A. No. 
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By Mr, Freep:— 


Q. What is the price of a ton of coal in Halifax to-day ? A. I could not say. 
Q. What was it five years ago—five, six or seven dollars? A. Something 
about that. 


By Mr. KEuiy :— 


Q. Do you pay $8 a month for rent? A. No; that is the general rent. I pay $6. 
Q. How many rooms would a man get for $8 a month? A. Three generally 
and sometimes four. 
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WILLIAM JoHNSTON, house painter, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q. Do you work in the same establishment as the last witness? A. No. 

Q. Can you corroborate him as to the rate of wages? A. I heard what he 
stated ; yes. 

Q. Have you anything further to add to his statement? <A. That is about the 
rate of wages, $8 for 8 hours and $10 for 10 hours a day. 

Q. Do you know if the painters have anything to complain of in their treat- 
ment? A. In regard to what? . 

Q. Anything relating to the trade? A. Yes; there is one thing. There are too 
many apprentices in a shop. We have known two men to be in a shop and nine 
apprentices, and good mechanics, with families, walking about in fine weather, and 
when the men are discharged the boys are kept on—that is of course for the rough © 
work, 

Q. What wages do boys generally get? A. $l up to $2 a week. 


By Mr. Armstrona :— 
Q. Are there any boys getting $1? A. Yes; when they go to the business: 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. Up as high as 82? A. Yes; and I have krown them to be three years at 
the business and getting $1 50. | 

\. Are these boys ever sent out with journeymen on ajob? A. No; asa gen- 
eral thing the boys are kept on the rough work, and if a man were sent with them 
they wouid be too particular, but generally they do priming and all the rough work 
around the shop. 

Q. Are the boys ever sent out by themselves todo work? A. Very often; in 
fact they do pretty well all the first coatings upon a building. 

Q. Do you know if ever they are sent out to do jobs around a house? A, Yes; 
before they are out of their time very often; when they area few years at it they 
get a little handy. 

Q. How many apprentices do you think would be fair in proportion to five 
journeymen, or ten—any number you like? <A. A boy to five men would be about 
ull that would be required, or three boys in a shop. Ina busy season there is aa 
average of ten or twelve men and three boys would be sufficient, I think. 

Q. Do you think that these boys displace men? A. Well, they have. 

Q. If there were fewer boys the men wou!d have more constantemployment? As 
They would. . 

Q. Can you suggest any means that would alter that condition of affairs—any 
system? <A. No; I suppose a man doing business can take on as many boys as hoe 
chooses to. 

Q Do you think this matter couid be settled by arbitration between yourselves 
and your employers? A. They tried it one time; they had three boys in the shop, 
and the same employers requested that outside of that they should be allowed 
errand boys, and in a very short time they had the errand boys out working at 
painting too. 

Q. Did you have arbitration for that or was there just a meeting? A. There 
was a little trouble over it; they had a meeting and they asked the business men, 
the master painters to attend. None of them attended personally; a tew sent in 
letters that they were perfectly satisfied, in fact some of them thought that was 


_as many as they could keep. 


Q. The greatest objection, then, is the number of boys employed? A.It is the 
number of boys employed, and then there is a great many working at painting—men 
who have never learned it nor served avy apprenticeship at it—handy men who 


| work for a less rate of wages, 
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Q. Do you know what they receive less than a good skilled man? A. Men who 
have been seamen, book-binders, butchers and others who have got a little handy 
with the brush at rough work come in and take it out of skilled hands. 

Q. How many months in the year will these handy men get employment at 
painting? <A. I have known some of them to work eleven months out of the year, 
whereas a mat, who has served his time and is a good mechanic, has been idle for 
five and six months. 

Q. Do you know if any preference is given handy men by the employers if they 
can get them? <A, They get them cheaper. ‘ 

Q. Have you known cases where handy men have been taken on and skilled 
workmen refused work? A. No; I have not known any of that. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Are there any apprentices indentured in Halifax? A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. If there was any you would know? A. I would hear of it. 

Q. Do many of the apprentices remain after being at the basiness for five years 
with their employers? A. Now and then they have employment for them, but 
when the work is slack the apprentices are discharged and they have to stay idle 
until spring opens again, and it is the same all round and that is where the main 
trouble is; a boy only serves afew months out of the year and by the time he be- 
comes a man why he cannot claim the wages he should. 

Q. Is a dollar a week for the first year the standard amount paid to apprentices ? 
A. Some shops may give a little more; it depends on the boy’s ability and as to 
whether he is a smart and a good boy. 

Q. Are they generally taught the various branches of the trade such as paper 
hanging, graining and such like? A. To the best of my knowledge they have to 
pick it up the best way they can themselves. 

Q. Do you think a compulsory system of indenturing apprentices would have a 
tendency to make better workmen, that it would result in the boys being taught 
their business properly? A. I do; I think it is much required. 

Q. Do you think the painters of Halifax as a body would be favorable to such a 
aystem? A. They would be as far as I have heard. 

Q Do you think all round that the painters of Halifax are receiving sufficient 
for their labor in comparisoo with other skilled branches of industry? A. Not for 
the length of time they are employed. 


P. F, Martin, painter, sword, examined, 
By Mr, HEaKes :— 


Q. Do you belong to the Painters’ Union? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you hold any office in connection with it? A, President. 

Q. Can you tell us whether there are any benefits connected with it outside of 
trade benefits? A. None whatever. 
¥ Q. In trade matters have the painters found the society a benefit to them? A. 

@8. 

Q. In what way has it helped them? A: Financially. 

Q. In keeping up wages? A. Yes; it was the natural thing; it was what it was 
got up for. 

Q. If there was no union here do you think that there would be a uniform rate 
of wages? <A. Ido not, 

Q. Have you bad much difficulty with this poor class of labor that has been ~ 
spoken of this evening ? A. Very much. 

Q. Tell the Commission how it affects you? A. Every Tom, Dick and Harry 
come into this town from all parts of the Dominion that know nothing of painting 


whatever aud call themselves painters and they work for less wages and deprive 
skilled mechanics of work. 

Q. Are there many of these men employed during the summer season? A. 
Yes; a good many in the busy season in the spring—I mean heretofore, not now sa 
much, the union has kept that down to some extent. 

Q. When these men have been employed have you ever known them to be kept 
on and the skilied hands discharged? A. Yes. 

Q. And at a lower rate of wages? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you suggest any means of arriving at a satisfactory settlement of the 
question as to boys? A. I think the only satisfactory way would be to make a com- 
pulsory indenture system of apprentices. 

Q. You think then that acompulsory indenture system would meet the require- 
ments in your case? A. I am positive of that—itis one of tho greatest troubles we 
have to contend with, 

Q.-As president do you speak the opinion of tho men on this subject? A. Ido, 

Q. I would ask about the settlement of labor disputes, can you speak on behalf 
of the union in that respect too? A. Yes; arbitration is their feeling. 

Q. They would prefer that to any other means? A, Yes; certainly. 

Q. Are the men generally favorable to the establishment of a bureau of labor 
statistics ? A. Yes, | 

Q. Can you tell us any benefit it would confer upon the men? A. I donot 
know any more than that it would show the amounts earned by both parties, and 
whether the mechanic or the employer did not receive an equal proportion. 

Q. Do you keep what is called an out of work book inthe Union? A, No. 

Q. You keep no Jist of members out of work? A. No. 

Q. Have you any idea of the number of days on an average that painters work 
throughout the year? A. They average about nine months in the year. 

Q. Is there any difficulty during the idle season of obtaining other employ- . 
ment? A. Yes; many of them would not seek empioyment elsewhere, and the 
laboring classes have an opinion, and they would not like to infringe upon them and 
_ consequently they keep from doing it. 

Q. As arule then for three months in the year painters in Halifax have nothing 
todo? A. Yes; asarule they have then nothing to do. 

Q. Do you know if under the present rate of wages and the men working only 
nine months in the year, a painter can manage to earn enough to live comfortably ? 
A. No, he cannot; that is a man with a family. 

Q. Do you agree with the statements made here to-night as to the average rent 
of workingmen’s houses in Halifax? A. I did not hear it. 

Q. It was said that it was $8 a month? A. No, itis too much; very few pay 
$8 a month. 

Q. What would be the average, in your opinion? A. About $6. 

Q: How many rocms would a man paying $6 amonth have? A. About three, 
perhaps four. | 

Q. In a central part of the city? A. No; more on the outside. 

Q. About how far would a man have to go for sucha house ? A. About aquar- 
ter of an hour’s walk from his business perhaps. 

_Q. Can you tell us whether mechanics have lost any portion of their wages 
through the insolvency of their employers? A. No; I do not know of any. 

Q. Have you ever known painters to lose their wages from any cause on build- 
ings? A. No; I have not. 

Q. Have you anything that you wish to suggest to the Commission, anything 
that would improve the condition of the workingman? A. It would improve it very 
much to have the apprentices indentured, and if something was also done to prevent 
outside labor coming into places depriving skilled mechanics of work, but I do not 
_ know that this Commission can do that. I think the City Council is the party to do 
that by taxing outside labor, and so give us a chance to live, which we don’t get; 
anyone can come in and work here in Halifax, and then walk out without paying @ 
dollar of taxation. We have to pay it and they do the work we should get. 
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By Mr. ArmsrRrone :— 


Q, Are they paid weekly? A. Yes. 

Q. On what day of the week? A. I think two or three shops pay fortnightly; 
i think the general pay is weekly, ; 

Q. Do the men prefer Saturday asa pay day? A. I think they do; butI think 
Friday would be better, as it would give their wives a chance of purchasing on 
Saturday morning or Friday night and not have to take the refuse on Saturday night. 

Q. Have you ever worked in the Dominion outside of Halifax? A. No; not in 
the Dominion. . 

Q. Have you ever worked on the other side? A. Yes; in Dublin, Liverpool and 
Manchester. 

Q. What is the rate of wages paid painters there in comparison with that paid 
here? A. There is a difference of about $2 a week; about seven shillings toted up 
in shillings and pence. 

Q. In favor of Halifax? A. Yes, 

Q What would be the cost of living for a married man in the different places as 
com pared with Halifax? A. Much cheaper here; eatables are all dearer than here. 

Q. Then a!] round a painter is much better off in Halifax than there? A. Yes. 


By Mr, CLARKE :— 

Q. Is the cost of living here any greater than it was ten years ago? A. Ido 
mot think so. Of course some things are dearer and other things are cheaper or 
about the same. 

By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 
Q. 1s the purchasing power of a dollar as great in Halifax to-day as it was ten 
years ago? A. Yes, , 
By Mr. Kevry :— 
_ Q. Are the general habits of mechanics in the painting line sober? A. Very 
sober; no better men in the world. 
By Mr, Cuarxe :— 
{). Have any of them homes of theirown? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. Carson :-— 


Q. Is it the general desire of the mechanics to make homes of their own and 
settle down here ? A. I should say that is the desire of all mechanics. 


By Mr, Gresoy :— a ha 
Q. Do you know whether painters in the old country have work all the year 
round? A. No; they have not—it is similar tohere that way. 


Aurrep Young, house painter, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q. Have you heard the testimony of the preceding witnesses ? A. Yes. 

Q. De you agree with all the statements they have made? A. i do. 

Q. Have you anything to add to their testimony? <A. No. 

Q. Are there any special grievance you wish to mention? A. No. 

Q. Are the wages satisfactory at least you get the same rate of wages as the 
withers? A. Yes. 

(. And you have the same difficulties to contend with? <A, Just so. 
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By Mr. ArmstTRONG :— 


Q. Do you agree with the previous witness in his remarks in contiection with 
the apprentice system? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know if there are any apprentices indentured in the city of Halifax ? 
A. There are none. | 


GrorGE TANNER, painter, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q. Can you cffer us any fresh testimovy in connection with the painters’ trade 
that we have not heard? A. There is very little on that subject, but I might say as 
a skilled mechanic 1 work in the summer 10 boursa day and I get the munificent 
sum of $10 a week; if I work 9 hours I get $9 and if Ll work 8 hours I get $8 and 
sometimes in the winter time it comes to $7 ard I know of no mechanic in town 
who gets more as a journeyman. I think it would be a vast improvement if 
apprentices were to be indentured ; it would keep a lot outside the business. I will 
tell you how, in the first instance, the bosses at the present time take on as many 
boys as they think proper. I worked in a shop last summer for three or four months 
and in that shop there were twenty-two men and eleven apprentices and the conse- 
quence was that in the winter time when tbis class of work is getting slack, if they 
are good boys, boys who have advanced themselves and who have picked up tke busi- 
ness, these boys will be kept on and the bosses will send the journeymen mechanics 
away except perhaps the foreman and another one perhaps to do any fine work that 
comes in which he cannot trust the boys to do, and in a great many instances the 
boys are not good and in consequence if not indentured inthe summer time he 
peace them home as they are no usetohim; of course he might keep the best of 
them. 

Q. What do hoys receive at first on going into the business? A. In the first 
instance they get $1 a week, some may get more and some give an adcance of $1 a 
year and I have known boys in their last year to get $5 a week. I think 1t’ would 
be avast improvement it we could have these boys indentured, There is a vast 
amount of unskilled labor comes in here. A man comes in here and calls himself a. 
painter and heis not fit for enything unless it is on outside work and then when the 
busy time comes in he works tor less wages and this is an injustice to us. 

Q. Do you know if many immigrants remain in Halifax and work in your 
business? A. Ithink the most of them go away when the busy season is over. 
Some of them come from Newfoundland and some from the Upper Provinces and 
these take the cream of the work and you are sent about your business. 

Q. Do you agree with the statements as to the time a painter finds work? 
A. I can speak for myself. This last year, being a very fortunate year with me, 1 
worked 11 months. The year before I only worked a little over six months—I 
count the year from first of April to first of April. This year 1 do not know what 
my wages were but I made I suppose about $400 ; the year previous I did not make 
over $260; so if you take the two amounts I earned the vast amount of $339 and 
that isa smail amount ina year fora man witha family to support and I have 
seven children and a wife, 

Q. Can a married man support his family comfortably on such wages? A. No; 
he cannot. 


By Mr, KeLuy :— 


Q. Do you hire a tenement house? A. I own my own house, as it happens, 

Q. Is it on freehold land? <A. Yes; it is freehold. 

Q. What rates and taxes do you pay on it? A. I pay school rates and taxes 
according to the assessment, sometimes it is about $4. year and ecometimes it is. 
under—it is only a small place. 
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Q. You do not let any tenement in your house? A. No; none. whatever, it is 
not large enough. 

Q. About what is the usual price paid for a tenement of three or four rooms? 
A. I paid rent at one time, and paid 80 cents a week for a room that you could only 
poke a little bed into it, and at times I have paid for two rooms $1 a week, and a 
mechanic cannot afford too many rooms. It would take $1.25 a week to get two or 
three rooms, and that would not be in a central part of the city either. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. Is there difficulty in getting respectable houses for mechanics here in Hal:- 
fax? <A. It is difficult. If you go along Granville and Grafton streets you will see 
some places not fit for a dog to live in. 

Q. Is there any difficulty in getting suitable and comfortable houses in the out- 
skirts of the city? A. No; I do not think there is any in the outakirts. 

Q. Would the men have to go very far away from their work? A. Sometimes 
two miles. I have had todo that myself. It depends on where the work is. 


By Mr. Armstrong :-— 


Q. Is the difficulty of getting tenements in the central part of the city increasing 
from year to year? A. I think it is in respectable places. 

Q. Could you tell us the cause of that? A. The property in the central part 
-of the city, that is in the business parts, is on the increase in value but on the out- 
skirts it is down in value. It being down out there enables people to get land at a 
‘cheaper rate. | 


JcoHN KILLEEN, spinner cotton factory, sworn and examined. 


By Mr, Heaxes:— 


Q. How long have you been engaged in the Halifax cotton mill. A. A year. 

Q. What wages do you receive? A. Some fortnights I get $3 and some $2 50. 

Q. Can you tell us what makes the difference between the wages paid you fort- 
nightly? A. It is according to what we make and some fortnights we do not make 
as much as we do in others. 

Q. Are you on piece work? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there many boys employed in the spinning room with you? A. Yes; 
there is a good many there. 

Q. Any young boys? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what isthe age of the youngest boy? A. There are some there 
I guess of the age of ten years. 7 

Q. What would those boys of the age of tendo? A. Some of those bcys do 
what they call doffing, 

Q. Are they kept constantly employed all the day long ? A. Pretty near always. 

Q. What time do they go to work? A. Half-past six in the morning. 

Q. And leave off when? A. A quarter past six. 

Q. What time have they for meals? A. An hour. 

Q. That is at dinner time? A. Yes. | 

Q. Do they ever work after quarter past six o’clock in the evening? A: We 
do not now; we used to have work after hours. 

Q. In what time of the year would they work after hours? A. Sometimes last 
summer we did. 

Q. How long would they keep those boys at work? A. Until a quarter past 
seven. 

Q. Were they allowed out for tea? A. No. 

Q. They were kept right on? A. Yes. . 

Q. What time do you leave on Saturday? A. A quarter to one. 
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Q. Are there any fines in your room? A. Yes. 

Q. What are the fines inflicted for? A. Some for being away from our work 
and some for being late there. 

Q. How much do they fine you when you are late? A. Sometimes five and ten 
cents, 

Q. And for being away from your work? <A. The came. 

Q. Have you ever paid any fines yourself? A. No; but I was docked sometimes, 

Q. For what were your wages docked? A. For being off sometimes. 

Q. Can you tell us if any of the boys have ever been fined more than once in a 
fortnight ? A. Yes; I think they have been. 

Q. Do you know how much any boy has been fined in a fortnight? A. Some 
have been fined 50 cents and a dollar in a fortnight. 

Q. What would that be for? A. Some for being off. 

Q. Any for spoiling work? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any little girls in the room you arein? A, Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us what the age of the youngest of these girls would be? A. 
Some there I guess about 10 and 11. 

Q. About what wages do they get, do you know? A. Some of them get from 
$3 to $3.50 for a fortnight. 


Q. They are subject to fines too? A. Sometimes they are. 

Q. Are the boys and girls well treated? <A. Yes. } 

(. And in every other respect you are comfortable enough in the factory? A. 
Yes. | 

Q. 1s there any bad language used towards them? A. No; not any. 

Q. Is the factory comfortable? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever see any of the boys whipped or cuffed? A. No. 

Q. Any of the girls? A. No. 

Q. They aro treated fairly well then? A. Yes. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Are the girls worked as long hours as the boys? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they go home to their dinner or do they eat it in the room they work in? 
A. Some go home and some stay there. 

Q. Do they eat in the same room as they workin? A. Yes; sometimes. 

Q. Is the spinning room very dusty? A. No; not very dusty. 

Q. Is there good ventilation—are the windows opened in the summer? A. 
Sometimes the windows are opened. 

Q. Do the boys find it suffocating to work there in the summer time? A. Yes; 
sometimes. i 

Q. Are there any rules hung up in the room naming the amount of fines that 
shall be imposed for certain acts or does the foreman fine the boys any amount he 
thinks fit? A. Yes. } 

Q. That is the way it is, it is optional with the foreman? <A. Yes. 

Q. He names the amount? A. Yes. 


By the CHarrMAn: — 
Q. How old are you? A. Fifteen years of age. 
By Mr. HEAKEs:— _ 


Q. Does the foreman tell you when fining you or do you have to wait till pay 

day? A. We have to wait till pay day. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

Q. Are there any of the little boys and girls ever discharged? A. Yes; some- 
times. 
j Q. Are they paid at the time they are discharged or do they wait till pay day 
comes round? A. If they leave they got to give notice and then they are paid. 
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Q. But if they are discharged? A. I do not think they get any then. 

Q. Even when pay day comes round? A. I do not know, I am sure. 

Q. Have you known boys who have been discharged and who would not receive 
‘the balance of the weekly or fortnightly pay? A. I do not know any. 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Are you paid for the time you work after hours? A. No. 

Q. You do not get anything then for extra time? A. If we work half an hour 
or in our dinner hour I do not think we get anything. 

Q. But do you get anything for working after hours? <A. No. 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. If any of the machinery goes wrong in the middle of the day do the boys 
work after time to make it up? A. No. 


ALonzo RAFTER, spinner cotton factory, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Heaxkgs :— 


Q. You are in the same room as the last witness? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you agree with all he said? A. No; not at all. 

Q. Tell us where you differ with him then? A. About the girls; old spinners 
average from $6.80 a fortnight, while some of the small girls average about what he 
said $3. 

Q. [ti was the small girls we were then speaking of ? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any complaints to make as to your treatment? A. No; only L 
do not think I am given enough wages. 

Q. How many spindles have you to attend to? A. lam not what you call a 
spinner. lam jobbing like. 

Q. What would be your average fortnightly earnings? A. If we make fall 
‘time we get $8 a fortnight. 

Q. Have you ever paid any fines? No; not lately—I have paid them. 

Q. Are fines very frequent? A. No; not very frequent, sometimes they fine 
you for staying off or anything like that. 


By Mr. ArmstRone :— 


Q. Aredhere any of the girls in the spinning room averaging less than $3 a 
fortnight? A. I could not exactly tell you, but lots of them average about $3 or 
something like that. 

Q. They work the same number of hours as the boys? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the drinking water in your room handy to be got at? A. No water in 
the room at all and you have to go down into the bottom flat for water. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. Is there any objection made to your going down for water? A.I do not 
think it is right for us to have to go down there for it. 

Q. The little ones on piece work lose time by going down? A. Well, I should 
think so. | 


By Mr. Clarke :— 


Q. What flat do you work on? <A, The spinning room is on the top flat? 
Q. The fourth story? A. The third story. 
Q. Supposing the building took fire how can you get down, are there fire escapes 
outside? Yes. 
Q. And is the stairway largeand roomy? A. Yes, 
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By Mr. Heaxes:— 


Q. Has there been any accident to boys or girls in yourroom? A. Yes;a few, 
Q. What nature were they? A. A young fellow got his finger cut off. 
Q. How old was he? A. About fourteen or fifteen. 

Q. If boys or girls are hurt are their wages paid to them while they are laid 
up? A. No. 
Q. Do they receive anything? A. No. 
Q. Is the doctor’s bill paid? A. No. 


By the CHainMANn :— 
Q. How old are you? A. Nineteen. 


By Mr. Ke_ty:— 


. Q.-Are there water closets on the floor where you work? A. Yes. 
Q. Are the boys and girls separate? A. Yes. 
Q. Are they built close together in a line? A. They arein a line but separate. 
Q. Is there any screen between them? A. It is partitioned off—there is brick 
in between them. 
Q. Outside the doors are they right in aline? A. Yes; the doors are right in 
a line. 


By Mr, FREED :— 


Q. Do I understand that the brick partition runs outside of the water closets and 
separates the entrance to them? A, No. It runs between them inside. 

Q. And the doors stand side by side without any partition? A. Yes; side by 
side without any partition. | 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. Do the little boys and girls have to stand up all day? A. Yes; well, 
_ sometimes they have a rest when they are not pushed any. 

Q. Js that allowed by the foreman? A. No. 

Q. They have to do it at their own risk? A. Yes. 

Q. If they are caught sitting down are they fined in any way? A. They are 
sent to their work. I do not know that they are fined in any way. 

Q. They are ordered tostand up? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they censured for sitting down? A. Yes. 
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THomAs WATSON, cotton spinner, sworn, and examined. 


By Mr, Hzaxgs :— 


. What wages do you receive? A. From $10 to $11 a week. 
. tlow many hours in the week do you work? A. Sixty. 
The same hours as the boys? A. Yes. 
. Is the room that you work in comfortable? A. Yes. 
. is there care taken in that room to prevent any bad language being used 
towards the children? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you ever seen anything in the room that you would consider improper 
in the treatment of the boys and girls? A. I have not. 
Q. Can you tell us anything about the fines inflicted ? A. Well, I do not know 
-of any fines, only for coming late, neglecting work or showing impudence. j 
Q. Do you think it would be possible to conduct the business without fining 
the boys and girls? A. Yes; perhaps they might dismiss them. 
Q. Is there anything you wish to tell the Commission in connection with your 
‘business? A. No; I do not know as there is. 
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By Mr. ArmMstTRoNG :— 


. Are youa foreman? A. No. 
. How eee have you been working in cotton mills? A. Thirty years. 
. Here? A. No; not here. 
. How long have you worked in Halifax? A. Between four and five years. 
Did you work in any other millin Canada? A. No. 
- Where did you work before you came to Halifax’? A. In England. 
Did you make an engagement in England to come out here and work? A. 
No; I was sent for a day after I had sailed. 
Q. You knew you were coming out to work? A.I did not come out to work 
when I first came. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 
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Q. Are the mills in this country conde’ as well as they are in the old country ? 
A. 1 think so. 

Q. Do you think there is as much protection for life and limb? <A. Yes; I 
think so. 

Q. Are the children as well treated? A. Yes. 

Q. Are the children employed in the mills in the old country any better educated: 
than they are here? A. They are as good, I cannot say for being better. 

Q. Can you tell to what age children have to remain at school in England? A. 
There they have to remain till they have. passed the sixth standard, whatever age 
they are. 

"Ss. After a child goes to work in a mill itis compulsory that it should attend 
schoo! at any part of the day ? A. There are half-timers who go one-half of the day 
to the mill and the other half to school. 

Q. Are those half-timers kept at school until they pass the sixth standard? A. 
‘Yes ; they are not allowed to go on full time till then. 

Q. Do you think a Factory Act such as they have in England would be of any 
benefit to you in this country? A. Yes; I think it would be a good thing. 

Q. That is an Act similar to the Knglish Act? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any complaints to make in regard to your treatment ? A: No. 


By Mr. Ciark :— 


Q. Can you earn as much here as in the old country? A. Yes. 
Q. Can you live as cheaply here? A. Yes; I think so, somewhere about the 
same. y 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG : — . 


Q. Is the sixth standard in England a higher grade of education than the same: 
standard here ? A. I cannot say. 


By Mr. KELiy :— 


. Are youamarried man? A. Yes. 
. Have youa family ? A. Yes. 
Q. Had you a family before you left the old country ? A. Yes. 
Q. Did you hire a tenement house there? A. Yes. 

Q. What rent did you pay there? A. Four shillings a week. 

Q. What do you pay here? A. About the same, a dollar a week but I have 
only rooms here. 

Q. What had you there? How many rooms? A. I had a cottage, 

Q. How many rooms were there in that cottage? A. Four. 

Q. Have yon as many here inthe tenement? A. Here the tenements have 
three and four rooms. 


By Mr. HEeAKEs :— 


Q. Are there many oo now livingin the same building with you? A. No; 
only one. 
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Epwakp GiLroy, carding room employé in Halifax eon Mill, sworn and ex- 
amined. 


By Mr. Haxzs; 


Q. How long have you worked there? A. Four years. 

Q. How old are you now? A. Fifteen. 

Q. Are there many boys employed in the carding room? A. Yes, 

Q. Any youngerthan you? A. Yes. 

Q. What is about the age of the youngest? A. Twelve or thirteen years of age. 
Q. Are there any of the girls there younger than that? A. I think there are. 
Q. You do not know for certain? <A. No. 

Q. What wages do you get? <A. $5.25 a fortnight full time. 

Q What wages do the boys and girls who go to work for the first time got— 


oat did you yourself get? A. $).50 a week. 
: That is three dollars a fortnight? A. Yes. 
. Are there any fines imposed in your room? A. Yes; sometimes. 
Q. What are those fines imposed for? A. Sometimes about the machinery 
getting smashed. 
Q. And for being late? A. Yes. 
Q. Are you ever fined for playing? A. Yes; sometimes. 
Q. I suppose boys and girls there will play sometimes? A. Yes, 
Q. Are you pretty well treated? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you ever seen boys or girls getting whipped Tete) PACER: 
Q, What for? A. For playing. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


. Who beat them? A, The boss. 
. Would that be the foreman or the manager? A. The foreman: 
. Did he whip them very hard? A. No; not very. 
. Just gave them a slap? A. Yes. 
. Do you work the same hours as the other witnesses? A. Yes, 
. Do you find it very hard to work so many hoursaday? A. I do sometimes 
pretty hard. 
. You are pretty tired at night? A. Yes. 
. Do you have much time for play? A. No. 
Q. What time in the morning have you to be up in the winter? A. A quarter 
to six or six o’clock, 
Q. How far have you to go to work? A. About a quarter of a mile I think. 
Q. And if you are late three or four minutes what is said to you? A. If you are 
late five or ten minutes you are fined for it. 
Q. Do they allow you five minutesin the morning? A, They blow a horn 
twenty-five minutes after six and that is so as to allow you to get in—so they say. 
, Have all to be there sharp on 6.30 to start work? A. Yes. 
. You say that you are well treated? <A. Yes, 
Is there any drinking water in yourroom? A. No. 
Have you tar to go for it? A. It is down in the next flat downstairs, 
It does not take long to go that far? <A. No. 
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By Mr. FREED :— 


. How long did you go to school? <A. About three or four years. 
. Did you learn to read and write? A. Yes. 
. Did you learn any arithmetic, grammar or geography? A. No. 
. Do you know any children in the mill not able to read and write? A. Yes. 
Q. You think there are some? Doyou know of them yourself? Are there 
many? A. Only a few, I think ; not many. 
Q.. How old are those children now ? A, About 11 or 12, or something like 
that. 
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Q. Do you think they never went to school at all? A. I do not know about 
‘that. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— : 

Q. Have the little girls ever been whipped by the foreman? A. I have not 
seen any girls whipped, | 

Q. Have the boys ever been slapped to such an extent that they would cry? 
A. No; I do not think so. 

Q. Have the boys ever been checked for going down too often for drinking 
water? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have they been checked by the foreman for going too often, in his opinion, 
for drinking water? A. Yes. 


Joun McKay, picker in cotton factory, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. HeaKkes :— 


Q. Is this considered a dangerous emplovment? A. No; there is nothing 
dangerous in it unless you are careless about your work in picking. 
. Are there any young boys working in that room? A. One, 
. How old would he be? A. About sixteen. 
What wages do you get in that place? A. $6 a week. 
What wages does the boy of 16 get? A. $2.50 a week; $5 a fortnight. 
How many of you are there in that room? A. Five. 
Are there any fines imposed in that room? A. No. 
Are there any girlsemployed in that room? A. No. 
Have you any complaints to make as to your treatment? A. No; I have 
‘mot, 
. Is the place comfortable? A. Yes, 
. Is it well ventilated? A. Yes; we can ventilate it to our own liking, 
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By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Is the dust from the picker carried wholly outof the room? A, Yes; it. is 
carried out under the room to the cellar by fans and what little escapes is not worth 
speaking of hardly. 


Pataick TumMMINGs, employé in cloth room of Halifax Cotton Company, sworn 
and examined. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— 


. How long have you been in that department? A. Four years. 
What are your wages a week? A. $4.50. 
. Are they all boys in that department? A. Yes, 
. Is that an advanced place for boys to go into? A. No. 
Do you have folding machines there? A. Yes, 
Who attends to the folding machines? A. A man. 
- Do any boys attend any? A. One boy; but he does not attend the folder ; 
he attends to the brusher. 
Q. How old might this boy be? A. Nineteen. 
. What wages would he get? A. $3 a week. 
Q. What is the number of hours you work per week? A. Sixty. 
Q. Do you work overtime? A. Yes; sometimes, if they are in a rush. 
Q. How late at night do they work overtime? A. Hight and half-past eight. 
Q. Are they paid extra for that? <A. Yes. 
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Q. Are they paid at the day rate of wages ? A. Yes. 
Q. Is the room comfortable? A. Yes. 
‘Q. Are the conveniences handy ? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. Is the work in that room hard? A. It is not very hard, but it is steady. 
Q. What are you engaged in? A. In wrapping up 

Q. You do not find that very hard work? A. No; it is steady. 

‘Q. Are any of the boys engaged in carrying the cloth? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they find it hard work? A. I do not know about their finding it hard. 
Q. Are those boys well treated? A. Yes; so far as I know of. 

Q. Are there any fines imposed in your room? A. Now and then. 

Q. What for? A. Firing things around for one thing. 

Q. Any other case? A. No; not that I know of. 


Grorce ALNneEr, weaving room Halifax Cotton Mill, sworn and examined, 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. How long have you been at this employment ? A. About a year. 

Q. What wages are you receiving now? A, $2.50. 

Q. Are you a weaver or are you only learning to be a weaver? A. I just ie | 
the material to them. 


Q. Are there many boys working in that room? A. 150. 

Q. Are there many younger than you? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us the ages of the youngest of them? A. About ten years of 
AZO. 

: A. Do you know if these little boys can read and write? A. I do not. 

Q. Can you read and write? A. Yes. 

Q. How long did you go to school? A. About eight years. 

Q. Have you ever been fined? A. No. 

Q. Are there little girls working in that room, too? A. Yes, 

Q. What ages would these be? A. Ten and eleven. 

Q. Do you know if these little girls were at school before they went .to work 
there? A. No; Ido not, 

Q. Are they well treated? <A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever see any of them whipped for anything? A. No. 

* Q. Do you find your hours very long? A. Pretty long. 
Q. You get tired before night? A. Yes. 


By Mr, ArMstrone:— 


Q. Did you ever work any overtime? A. No; only on Saturday to about half 
past one or two o’clock. 

Q. Are you paid anything extra for that? A. Yes. 

Q. Do many of the boys and girls eat their meals in the room they work in ? 
A, Yeu. 


Patrick JonEs, weaving room Halifax Cotton mill, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. HEeaKes :— 


Q. Are you a weaver? A. Yes. 

Q. How many looms have you charge of? A. Four. 

_ Q. Do you fiad it difficult to attend to four looms? A. No. 

Q. How much can you earn in a fortnight? A. When running full time I can 


make from $38 to $9; it is piece work. 
A—9S** 
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Q. What kind of goods are you making? A. Cotton goods. 

Q. How much acutdo you get? A. It depends on the quality—sometimes 
from eighteen and a-half cents as far as twenty-seven cents a cut, It would average 
about 22 cents a cut. 

Q. Do you make cotton duck? A. No; we just make the plain cottons. 

Q. How many yards are there in a cut of cloth? A. It is reckoned to be fifty 

ards. 
4 Q. Do you do one each day on each loom? Sometimes we can. : 

Q. Do you ever get fineu? A, Sometimes when we damage the cotton—it is 
very seldom. 

Q. What causes the damage to the cotton? A. Sometimes the machine not 
being thoroughly cleaned and that blacks it. e 

Q. Is there any other cause? A. Yes; sometimes we make bad work while 
weaving. 

Q. Is it pretty hard work to run four looms and do the work well? A, Asa 
rule it is easy work; at times, though, it is pretty hard. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Q. How old are you? A. Seventeen. 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG : 


Q. How long have you been at weaving? A, Four years this fall. . 

Q. Have you ever worked in any other place outside of Halifax? A. No. 

Q. Did you serve your time here? A. Yes; I served my time inthe Halifax 
Cotton Factory. 

Q. Did you ever make more than $8 or $9 working four looms? A. Not lately 
as we have been kept for warp and woof. 

. Doyon often earn that much when busy? A. Yes; often when busy L 

make from $8 to $9. 


WILiiAm NIGHTINGALE, weaver, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. ARMsTROoNG :— 


Q. How many looms do yourun? A, Four. ; 

Q. What can you make in a fortnight? A. If I was kept going I could make 
$17 a fortnight. 

Q. What would be the average rate of wages you could make in a fortnight, 
taking the busy times with the dull? A. I should say $16.50 on an average. 
; Q. Are there any women in the weaving room who run four looms? A. Yes; 

ots. 

Q. Do they earn the same as the men? A, Yes; and some make more. 

Q. What would be the average output on four loomsin aday? A. I should 
say about $1.25 a week from each loom if they are kept going. 

Q. Are there many young girls running looms? A. Yes; a pretty fair number. 

Q. Are there many young girls running four looms? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they make as much as the men? A. It depends upon your skill; some 
are a little worse than others. 
Q. What are the fines imposed for? A. For neglecting your work sometimes. 
Q. For spoilage? <A. Yes ; for us spoiling the work. 
Q. Did you hear the evidence of the last witness who was a weaver? <A. Yes. 
| Q. Have you anything to add to his statement? <A. No. 
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HALIFrAx, 7th April, 1888. 
S. S. Forrest, of S. S. Forrest & Co., lobster packers, &c., sworn. 


By Mr. Watsa :— 


Q. What business do you follow? A. Putting up hermetically sealed goods. 

Q. Of what nature? A. Fish and meats. 

Q. Does lobster packing constitute a large part of your business? A, Yes; the 
largest part. 

Q. State something to the Commission in relation to the lobster fishing business ; 
how it is carried on down the shore and as far as your business is concerned, about 
‘how the matter is managed? How many hands do you employ? <A. Well, at dif- 
ferent seasons we employ different numbers. The greatest number would be from 
200 to 225 hands, male and female. 

_ . Has that anything to do with the men ont fishing? A. Yes; that includes 
all the hands, those fishing and those packing. 

'  Q. Do you buy any lobsters from persons other than those you send out your-s 
selves? A. Notoften; we have to supply the gear for the people we send out. 

Q. What wages do those men earn, or tellus what it is for the season? A. 
‘Their wages average $25 to $40 a month with board and lodging. 


By Mr. Keniy :— 


Q. Is $25 the lowest? <A. Yes; for men, 
Q. What do the women earn? A. They earn $12 a month, or $8 with board and 


lodging. Those living near by board themselves and we pay $12 or we pay $8 with 
‘board. 


By Mr. Hesxes:; 


Q. Are they always paid in cash? A. Always, except they send orders for 
goods. 


-By Mr. Ketiy:— 


Q. Have you astore of yourown? A. No; it is a cash business. 

Q. With regard to their board and lodging, are they fairly comfortable? A. 
They are; they have good houses, plenty of food and good cooks. They are 
always anxious to come back a second time. 

Q. With regard to the morals of the people, how do you find them? A. Their 
morals are about as good as you find among the laboring class. 

Q. Do you know of any bad cases? A. No; Ido not. 


By the Cuarrman: 


Q. There is no reason is there why their morals should not be as good as those 
of any other class? A. No. 


By Mr. KEexiy :— 


Q. How long are those people able to work? A. Do you mean how many 
months? . | : 

Q. Yes? A. Well, in some places we take them on the first of May, and bring 
them home the last of October. 

Q. You are bound to land them at their homes? A. Yes; and to pay them from 
the time they start. : 

Q. Is there much difference between one season and another as regards the 
lobster fishery ? A. Yes; the weather has a good deal to do with it. 

Q. Is there any special cause that affects it apart from the weather? A. No; 
nothing in particular; they are the same as other fish ; they take their freaks. — 

Q. Do you find that the supply is equal to the demand in all cases, or is it simply 
as large as it was ten years ago? <A. No; it is not. | 
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Q. Has it fallen off considerably? A. Yes; 50 per cent. on this shore that has 
been long fished. 

Q. What do you attribute the falling off to? A. To over-fishing, 

Q. Have you anything to recommend in that connection? A. I gave my 
report to the commissioners. 


By Mr. Heaxkes :— 


Q. Do you own the boarding houses the people live in? A. Yes; everything. 

Q. Do the men and the women live in the same houses? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you separate closets for the men and women? A. Yes; always. 

Q. How are they separated? A. They are in different places; they may he 
40, 50 or 100 feet apart. 

Q. Have you any children employed? A.Sometimes there may be fourteen 
or fifteen. 

Q. Is there any statement you wish to make in regard to the business? A. 
Nothing; except in regard to legislation concerning the fisheries, and thatis included 
in the report. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. When the people are not working for you, what other employment do they 
go to? A. Some work in the mines and some in the woods, and some go to sea. 
The women, some of them go to service. | 

Q. Are the men employed in winter? A. Yes; some of them have farms, and 
in the fall they work them. 

Q. As arule, do the same people come to the factories year after year. A. 
Yes; of course a man might work with me one year and next year some one else 
might get him, but I have had men with me twelve years steady. 

Q. Have you any difficulty in getting men? A. None whatever, where one 
man is required there are three offers. 

Q. Have wages advanced within ten or fifteen years? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you keep can makers employed all the year round? A. Yes. 

Q. What wages do they make? A. Twodollarsaday, I make all my cans in 
the city. | 

oi How do the prices you pay here compare with those paid in Hastport? A. 
I think we pay about the same. I had a man lately who has been working in the 
States, and I think he must have bettered his condition or he would not have come 
here, Of course he has the seasoni’s business before him. 


SAMUEL SHATFORD, Fishing business, sworn, 


By Mr. WaLsH : 


Q. You have been engaged for many years fishing along the coast ? A. Yes, 

Q. You might give the Commission some idea of the manner of following that 
business along the coast? A. The most fishing that I have had anything to do 
with was in St. Margaret’s Bay, net and seine fishing. I have also been in the 
North Bay in schooners hooking mackerel. 

Q. Do vou find much difference now in the mode of fishing to what it was when 
you first commenced? A. I have not been at it the last twenty years, but about St. 
Margaret’s Bay they fish as usual with seines and nets. No cod fishing is done there 
except a few bankers that go out. | 

Q. Is fishing as profitable now as it was ten or fifteen years ago? A. I think 
it is, 

Q. Is mackerel fishing as profitable now as it was then? A. I think so; 
mackerel bring better prices. 

Q. Do you know any special matter that the people employed in fishing along 
the shore have to complain of ? A. 1 don’t know unless it is the scarcity of fish. 
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Q. Do you think that on an average the men earn as much as they did before ? 
A. I think they earn more. Mackerel bring better prices and the majority of them 
do better as far as I know. 

Q. Is the outfit anything more expensive than it was before? A. [don’t think 
80. 

Q. Do the men engaged in fishing live fairly well? A. I think they do. 

Q. Is the number of persons engaged increasing? A. I don’t thiak so; that is 
in St. Margaret’s Bay. 

Q. From your knowledge along shore have they any other appliances for fizh- 
ing, or do they ditfer materially from what they were before? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they improved? A, Yes; they have improved salmon nets, traps and 
other gear that they had not in my day. 

Q. Do you consider these an improvement? A. Yes; so far as catching fish is. 
concerned, but it destroys a good many. ‘Those that have them gain by it, but it in- 
jures others, I believe. 

Q. You confine your business entirely to St. Margaret’s Bay? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know anything of other paris? A No. 

Q. You say that you have been in North Bay ? A. That was in 60. 

Q. As far as you know along our country the fishery is improving? A. I 
think so; I think it is as profitable as it ever was, and that the people are doing as 
well, | 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Can you give us an idea of the earnings of people empioyed on the Bankers ? 
A. No; I cannot. 


Levi Hart, merchant, sworn: 


By Mr. WAtsH :— 


Q. Have you been engaged in the fishing business as a merchant for some 
time? A. Yes. 

i). Have you been engaged in the West Indiatrade? A. Some, yes. 

Q. Has itimproved or gone back within your recollection? A. I have not 
been doing so much in it lately. I think it has gone back a little. 

Q. Can you give any specific reason or cause for its yoing back? A. I donot 
know that I can, unless it is that the demand abroad is less, 


By the CHAIRMAN; 


Q. Is it not a fact that a great deal of fish is now sent by steamers to the West 
Indies? A. Yes; aconsiderable quantity. . 
Q. How many lines are there? A. There are several. 


By Mr. Wausn :— ) 


Q. As to the Halifax trade with the West Indies, how is it considered, is it as 
prosperous as it has been? A. Some years it is; it varies very much, 
Q. Did it not vary before? <A, Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN: — 


_ Q. Is it not an advantage to the consumers to get fish by steamers? A. The 
passage is short, and the fish is aptto bein better condtion. The freights are higher. 


By Mr. WatsH:— 
Q. Can you give an idea of the number of versels employed in the West India 
trade from this city? A. No, | can not; there are some veesels owned and others 


chartered. 
Q. Are you actively engaged in trade at present ?. A. Not in that trade. 
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MioHAEL CaRNEyY of James Butler & Co., merchants, sworn. 


By Mr. WAtsH:— 


Q. Will you tell us about how many vessels there are at present engaged in the 
West India trade from Halifax? A. I could not tell the number. 

Q. Can you give us an approximate estimate? A. I suppose there may be 50, 
or 60, or 70. | 
: Q. Can you tell us whether the West India business is as profitable at the 
present time as it ueed to be, and if not why? A. Do you mean this year ? 

Q.- Well, take the average for the past ten years? A. No; [| think the past ten 
years have not been as profitable, but we have had exceptions within that time. 

Q. Can you give any specified reason why it has not been as profitable; is there. 
any cause that has led to that result? A. It would be a long story, Lam afraid. IL 
suppose that thirteen or fifteen years ago we had no cables, and people out there re- 
quired fish and must have it; if the market was poor and a cargo got in they did not 
know whether to expect another for a week or a month or two months, and they 
were willing to pay long prices. At the present time the merchants out there know 
every vessel that leaves and the supply is more regular, Merchants expecting ar- 
rivals from day to day buy only a small portion of a cargo, I think the business is 
more steady, but there is less profit. 


By the CHAIRMAN : — 


Q. Since ten years have there not been steamers sailing from New York? A. Yes. 

Q. There were none before? A. Yes; there were some, but now freights are down 
to nothing. The freight on a drum of fish weighing 128 pounds is 73 cents to-day to 
Havana. They have taken fish from New York for 124 cents, simply because vessels 
were going out with other cargo and were willing to take anything to fill up. 

Q. Every day makes:a difference with a cargo of fish,doesit not? A. Yes; 
‘the last arrival will command the preference, and a week makes a great difference. 
f have seen our fish a week after it was landed and could scarcely recognize it. 

Q. It soon gets a bad taste? A. No; but they change color. 


By Mr. WAtsa:— 


Q. From your evidence I would take it that it is not from any local affair here 
but from the trade being more scattered and from more fish going in at the present 
time that the markets are not as highas heretofore? A. 1 donot think it ison account 
of the influence of any government. I think there had been less fish shipped from 
here than in former years. [ have been in business 23 years and I think that every 
year the quantity of fish is less. Our inshore fisheries are ever so much less, [£ 
think the bank fishery bas increased. | 

Q. What do you consider the cause of the decrease? A. Because the grounds 
are too much fished, I think from my own knowledge that the saw mills have a 
good deal to do with it. The dust is being swept out and covering the grounds and 
it drives them away. Fishermen say that five years ago they caught mackerel 
close in and now they have togo out 15 miles. There may be some other reasons, 
but I believe that to beone, It does not destroy the fish but it drives them further 
away from the shore. 

Q Do you send fish to any other market than the West Indies, say to Brazil ? 
A. No; we have sent to the Mediterranean, and we have been sending largely to 
New York. The fish is sold to a New York house delivered free on board here. 

Q. And do they send it to the West Indies ? A. They send it to South America ; 
largely to Panama. 

Q. Did you find the voyage to the Mediterranean profitable? A. I donot 
remember; we bad to send there for fruit, The fruit then was brought in sailing © 
‘vessels, now it 1s brought in steamers. In sending out the vessels we put in stone 
ballast and filled up with fish. If we got the first cost for the fish we consideret 
that we did well. 
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Q. Are you aware that there isa trade from Newfoundland to the Mediterranean 
and they consider it profitable? A. Ido not know of the results, but I havea 
general idea of the lines that the trade is doneon. Their fish is more suitable for 
that trade than ours. 

Q. You consider that the fish along the shore have become scarcer? A. I thinks 
that within 25 miles of the shore they have left, but outside of that line they are as 
plenty as can be. We have dozens of vessels on Brcwn’s Bank, They go oat on 
Monday and fish until Saturday, and go out again Monday or Tuesday. 

Q. Have these been successful? A. It is all with the season. Some seasons 

fish are more plenty than others. Last year and the year before were profitable as 
regards the quantity of the catch. For these two years the fishermen have done 
very well. 

Q. Do you own schooners or do you hirethem? A. We fitthem out, Sometimes 
We Wsy Own One, iwo or three, but as a rule very few are owned by the handlers of 
fish in Halifax. The contrary "ig the case at Lockeport, Pabnico and other places, 

Q. Is herring as saleable as it used to be? A. Good herring is always saleable. 
Of course there are a dozen different sorts. 

Q Do Labrador herring come here? A. Yes; but they have been scarce. A 
good many counterfeits come here. 


By Mr. Freep: 


Q. Can you tellus anything about the carnings of the men who go fiat 
A. In the banking business they are generally on shares and the vessel gets half the 
gross catch. 

Q. How much does the captain get? A. He gets five per cent. more. 

Q. About how many men are employed? A. That is according to the tonnage. 

Q. What would be the average tonnage? A. 1LU tons. 

Q. How many men would be employed on a vessel of 110 tons? A. Sometimes 
22, or 20 on an average, 

Q. What would be a fair season’s catch of one of those schooners and the gross 
value? <A. Last year some vessels had 1,800 quintals, which,at $4 25 a quintal 
would be $3,500. 

Q. Is that an average price ? A. It was last year’s price. Sometimes fish only 
bring $2.25. Last year they brought $4.25 and $4.50. 

Q. Out of the catch what would the 20 men receive? How long would they 
be employed? A. They have been employed from the Ist April to the middle of 
August for one voyage? 

Q. Would a vessel catch $9,000 in that one voyage? A. Yes; they have done if. 

Q. How much of that would the men get? A. Divide 20 into $4,500 and you 
get it, less the five per cent. to the captain. There are always some little deductions, 
for instance there is the question of bait. 

Q. That would take something off? A. Not much; I think 10 per cent. would. 
cover it. They would get eae a man for 5 months. Sometimes they make two or 
three voyages. 

Q. How long would the second voyage last? A. It may be shorter than the 
first. 

Q. Would it be as profitable? A.. Just, if they get a fare. 

Q. Could men average $400 for the two voyages? A. I think a man might or 
he might do more. 

Q. Would $400 be above or below the average for two voyages? A. I do not 
think it would be a fair average for last year. We have many smaller bankers ; the 
average tonvage would be from 60 to 70 tons. 

Q. For a vessel of 110 tons last year would men making two voyages average 
$400? <A. I think they would. 

Q. And that was more than the average of preceding years? A. No; about 
three years ago, I think we had a better year. 
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Q. Do the men get employment in the winter? A. They have farms and are 
well-to-do generally. Some of them go to the West Indies and others lumbering 
and lobster fishing. 

Q. Are accidents frequent? A. One vessel lost 17 out of 20 men. 

Q. Could you give the percentage of losses among all the bankers from Nova 
Scotia? A. No, I could not. 


By Mr. WAusH :— 


Q. Do you know any onethat could? A. I do not know ; I conid not say. 

Q. Are the men frequently frost bitten? A. I don’t think so; thera is no heavy 
frost after they get on the banks; of course if they were lost in their dories for 
several days that would be a different case. J have heard of such cases. 

Q. What kind of food is taken on board the vessel? A. The very best. 

Q. For how long are they provisioned? A. They take Plate beef, ciear cut pork, 
molasses, condensed milk, beets, turnips, potatoes, the best flour, coffee, tea, raisins, 
and in fact everything. I don’t think they could be better off at ‘home, 

Q. There is no complaint of bad quality ? A. I never heard of such a thing for 
years. I think they can take the prize for good living. 


By Mr. Keviy :— 


Q. About what is the cost of a vessel of 110 tons? <A. A vessel in this business 
weady to take her outfit will cost about $60 a ton. 

O. That is with sail and allon? A. Yes; all except the fishing outfit. 

Q. What would the fishing outfit cost? A. There would be two or three hun- 
dred dollars worth of dories, and hawsers which would cost $600. 

Q. What would it cost generally speaking? A. I think the first outfit would 
gost about $3,000 and the second year it would be $2,000 or less, 

Q. In other words the vessel with her outfit aboard would be worth $9,000? 
JA. Yes; fully that. 

Q. And in the first year she would earn $20,000? A. Yes; or she might not. 
earn anything; lots of them cannot strike the fish and come home with a half fare. 
In a good year she would earn $9,000, but the year before last she would only earn 
jhalf that. 


WiLLiAM JACKSON, veterinary surgeon, sworn. 


By Mr. Watsi :— 


Q. Will you give us some idea of our breeds of horses in this country and the 
prospects of our being able to furnish horses for the British cavalry, and also what 
improvement you have noticed during your experience? A. The breed in this 
country varies from the old Nova Scotia horse, which had very little breed, to the 
trotter of the present day. 

Q. Has the improvement been great? A. I think not. 

Q. Tell us what is the matter? A. We have not got the right class of sire 
horses and mares. 

Q. Have you any recommendation to make in that matter as to what we require ? 
A. Yes; we want a different class of stock horses and brood mares. 

Q. Have they these in any part 3 Nova Scotia? A. Well; there is a fair class 
of trotting stock. 

Q. Are there any breeding horses here that we might expect a production from 
equal to the requirements of the British cavalry ? A. No, sir. 

Q. Were any horses sold from this part of the country for that purpose? A. 
Not that I know of. 

Q. Then the people of this country will have to alter their stock arrangements 
40 compete favorably with other parts? A. Yes. 
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Q. Have .we facilities for producing such horses if we had the stock? A. 
Yes ; the facilities here are equal to those of any part of the Dominion. 

Q. Have you any other suggestion to make in reference to this matter? A. 
Nothing more than that I would strongly recommend the Government to take the 
matter in hand and import some first class horses and brood mares; until that is 
done I think we are far behind the times. - 


By Mr. J. AnmsTrona :— 


Q. Are the farmers of the province paying more attention to stock than to grain 
and roots? A, In some sections they are. 

Q. Is that on the increase? A. Yes, 

Q. Then it must be profitable? <A. It is, 

Q. Can you tell anything about horned cattle? A, That has improved very 
much, -It is in very fair condition. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. Have we everything to work from as regards stock? A. Yes. 
Q. Then the country is in a good condition to compete with others in that re- 
spect? A. Yes. 


ae ee 


A.N. Wuirmay, merchant, sworn, 


By Mr, WaALsH :— 


Q. You are engaged in the fish business here? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you supply vessels? A. I have vessels of my own. 

Q. Do you send them to the West Indies? <A. In the winter I do; the larger 
vessels go there. 

Q. Where else do they go particularly ? A. The vessels go to the Western Bank 
cod fishing, and to the Grand Banks. Ido not do any fishing except cod fishing. 

Q. In what markets do you sell your fish? A. The last two or three years I 
have been usirg the home markets, and in the winter I ship to the West Indies, 
Two or three years ago we used the American market, or I did. 

Q. Where do you find your home market now? A. We sell here. This is what 
we call the home market. 

Q. To whom do you sell? A. We receive orders from abroad and fill them. 

Q. Do you send fish to other markets than the West Indies—to the Mediterranean 
or to South America? A. No; I do not. ) 

Q. From your knowledge of fishing supplies, and of vessels that go fishing, have 
you anything to addto Mr, Carney’s evidence, which you have heard. Do you 
agree with what he has said in all particulars? A, No; Idorot. I think his esti- 
mate of the earnings of the vessels and the men was altogether too large. Perhaps 
I have had a little closer experience as I own vessels and make up the trips, and it 
touches my pocket a little more than it does his. 

Q. What difference would there be between you? A. Mr. Carney mentioned 
vessels earnirg $9,600; they might stock $9,0C0 and a good many of them do but 
they would not earn that; the expenses would have to be deducted, which would 
make a vast difference. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What would the expenses be? A. They are very large. 1 had a vessel sail 
only an hour ago, of 140 tons which would be as large as any, and her bills were 
$2,400. Thatisfor onetrip. She is supposed to make two trips. 

Q. Does that include provisions? A. Yes; it includes salt and provisions. She 
had new doties, cables and so on, which we consider outfit apart from the vessel. 
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Q. The figures given in relation to the earnings of the men, were they about 
right? A. They were fully enough. I own three fishing vessels, from 40 to 140 
tons, and the principal part of the men are on shares; that is they get half what they 
catch, From the gross stock of the vessel there is deducted a certain amount, and 
then there is a division made; half to the vessel and half to the crew. From the 
_ vessel’s share there is deducted the cook’s wages and milk. If you get a copy of the 

shipping articles you can follow closely the different charges specified there. I 
generally alter them, as sometimes there are things left out and sometimes things 
mentioned will have to be erased, but if a vessel stocks $9,000 for two trips tho:u 
would be quite a bill of expenses to come off of that. 

Q. About how much? A. Ifthe vessel’s net earnings for the year, up to the 
ist of October are $2,000, I will be well satisfied ; that is $2,000 clear. 

Q. That is after paying wages and everything ? A. Yos ; that is my share. If 
I give aman $175 for the summer the catch would come to me; [ would take it in 
place of their wages. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you employ many men indrying fish? A. Very few permanently. 

. Q. What do they earn? A. $1.25a day. 

Q. How constant is the employment? A. During the summer months there 
is a good deal of work. Inthe winter there is not much todo. We have the stock 
in then and have only to deliver it. 

Q. Do they get any other employment in the winter when not employed by 
you? A. Inthe winter there is more work in convection with the steamers, and 
quite a number of men get employment there. 

Q. Do you use Turk’s Island salt? A- No; I use Mediterranean salt, Frapany 
salt; we consider it better than the West Indies ‘salt, 


By Mr. J. Armstaone :— 


Q. Would you consider $3.50 to $4 high earnings for the men? AD Yes; I 
would consider it very high. i can hire every man of a crew on an average of $200. 

Q. First class men? A. Yes; first class men. 

Q. What would be the length of the year? A. Vessels going now are supposed 
to be back in Newfoundland by the 15th June, when the capelin strike in. That is 
the second trip, though some trips will extend to the last of August, and are some- 
times along into December. It is only the larger vessels that make one trip. The 
season would be from the Ist April to the lst October; the 15th September is the 
average. Most of the vessels are home by the lst September from what we call the 
Grand Bank trip. 


By Mr, Kevuy :— 


Q. Then seven months is the season’s work and for that you pay $200? A. 
Many of them would get more; { would hire them for that. 
Q. Do you feed them well? A. Yes; we give them the best of everything. 
By Mr. CuarK :— 
Q. Are they mostly married or single? A. Many of them are single. 
By Mr. J. ArmstRona :— . 


Q. Are the majority of them on wages or onshares? A. The vessel that sailed 
to-day had 18 men. Hight of them were ‘hired and the rest on shares. I have another 
vessel with 16 men, all of whom are on shares. The only hired man on board is 
the cook and the crew pay him. 


By Mr. CLARK :— 


How many vessels are engaged in the business? A. We have something 
like 2U0 sail of vessels from Halifax. 
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a — 
Wa ter C. Boaxk, merchant, sworn: 


By Mr. Wats: 


Q. You are largely interested in the fish business? A. Quite so, 

Q. You have another industry, that is, fresh fish? A. Yes; weship that largely; 

Q. About what is the average season for fresh fish in the year? A. We com- 
mence from the middle of November; from the middle of November until the mid- 
dle of last month (March). ; 

Q. What amount do you ship? A. We ship between 200 and 259 tons. 

Q. Where do you mostly ship itto? A. We ship most of it to the Upper 
Provinces. Most of it to Montreal. 

Q: Do you send some to Ontario? A. Very little. We bave not the means of 
transport. There is too much delay on the road. 

Q. If we had cars adapted to the carriage of these things could we send fresh 
fish without its being packed in ice as far as Montreal? A. In certain months of 
the year we could. That isin cold weather. In cold weather we freeze the fish, but 
in this weather we have to pack it in ice. We can get pretty quick transport by 
shipping whole cars. 

Q. Vo you ever ship dried fish to the North-West? A. Not much Ee 
Montreal. We ship a littie to Hamilton and a little to London. 

Q. Where do you ship the principal portion of your dried fish to? A. We gen- 
erally sell in this market to West Indiamen. We find that this is the best market 
for us. Weship some to Havana and some to Jamaica. 

Q. Which do you find the most profitable market? A, This is the most profit- 
able market; ,we know what we are getting. 

Q. Is your trade increasing? A. No; it is only at certain times we ship. 

Q. Taking your whole business, is it’ increasing or going back? A. It al: 
depends on the catch the fishermen make, If we do not get the fish we cannot do 
the business. 

Q If there is a successful year can you get rid of all the fish at paying prices ? 
A. Generally we can; sometimes we lose. 

Q. Can you give us an idea in relation to the fishing business of any hindrance. 
that might be removed? Is the business now as successful as you recollect it? A. 
The last seven years I think it has been. It all depends upon the number of 
vessels engaged and the catch. 

Q. Can you give us from your own knowledge the average wages 2 man would 
earn during the season of 6 or 7 months? A. It all ase on the success of the 
trip, the quantity they get and the prices. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. There is nothing sure about it? A, No; nothing certain. 


By Mr. KE.iy Le 


Q. Have you ever known any person who commenced by going on shares be- 
come part owner of a vessel? A. I think in time some of them do. 
Q. Do you know of any such person? <A. Yes; I know of one persen who was 
_ fishing out of the States for three or four years and has an interest in a vessel. I 
hear that a good many skippers of Lunenburg vessels have an interest. The ad- 
vances are generally made by merchants who “build the vessels and give them an 
interest, 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. Can you give us an idea of the earnings of the men engaged in the inshore 
fisheries? No; it is very bard to say. Some of those in small boats do very well 
and make four, five or six hundred dollars in a season. 


By Mr. Ketiy :— 


Q. How long will the season last? A. They fit out now and end about the 
middle of October or the first of November. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. How many men will they have toa boat? A. About three, the owner and 
two others. 

' , Q. Will the $600 be divided among them? A. No; the owner will have that for 
* his own share. : 

Q. Would that be the average? A: No; it all depends on the man; if he is a 
good pushing man he will do better than others. 

Q. Do the men accumulate property? A. Yes; many of them do. 

Q. They own their own houses? A. Yes; such as they are. 

Q. What kind of fish do they catch? A. Codfish, herring and mackerel. They 
make the most of their money out of mackerel. 

By Mr. REED: 


Q. Are accidents frequent? A. No. 

Q. You do not often hear of loss of life among them? A. No; not often. 

Q. What would their season’s outfit cust? A. They run bills of from $200 te 
$400. 

Q. Every year? A. Generally; yes. | 

Q. Would that include provisions? A. It would include the living for his family. 

Q. Do the shore fishermen live as comfortably as mechanics in Halifax? A. L 


think 80. 
Q. Do they own the land? A. Yes; in many cases. 
By Mr. WaAusH:— 


Q. As a general rule, from the condition of the people and their surroundings, if 
they are sober and industrious men, have they the opportunity to make a good 
living and make money? A. They have. 


By Mr. J. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. What would be the value of the houses the fishermen own? A. From $400 
to $600; that is about what they would cost them. 


By Mr. Wausn:— 


Q. Are their farms their own? A. In many cases they are; in others they are 
mortgaged. . 


By Mr. CuarkeE :— 
Q. Have you any sturgeon fishing on this coast? A. No, 


JOHN PATTERSON, boiler maker, sworn. 


By Mr. WAtsu :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am a boiler maker. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that business? A. For myself? 

Q. Yes? A. For 14 years. 

Q. During that time from your experience has the trade improved anything; 
that is with regard to advancing generally, or otherwise? A. No; there has been 
no improvement. 

Q. How many men do you employ on an average? A. About 20. 

Q. What is about the average wages paid them? A. $10 a week, and lads $2 
or $3 a week, 
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Q. You have no small boys? A. I have only one about 15. 

Q, Do you find your men as a rule intelligent and sober? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had some of them with youa long time? A. I have, 

Q. Do you take any apprentices? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you bind them by any means? A. No; it is very seldom that they 
finish their time. As soon as they are able to do a day’s work they are apt to clear 
out; so that if I get an intelligent lad and he suits me, good and well, I try to make 
a man of him. : 

Q. Have you an idea of the reason why boiler making is not more done here? 
A, The upper provinces seem to be able to do better in prices. Then our tariff does 
not suit. The tariff on raw material and on manufactured boilers is not regulated 
properly. 

Q. Where do you get all your iron from? A. Principally from Scotland. 

Q. Is there any boiler plate made in this country? A. There is none manufac- 
tured here further than nail plate. : 

Q. So the trade is not increasing in your experience? A. No; we depend 
largely on repairs. We make a few boilers, 

Q. Any boilers that you have made have they turned out according to your 
expectations? A, Oh, yes. 

Q. If everything was equal here we have all the facilities for manufacturing 
all the boilers here that are required? A. Yes; as good as anywhere else. 


By Mr. J. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Is there an inspector of boilers in Halifax? A, None; for land boilers we 
have much need of it. 

Q. Do many accidents happen from the bursting of boilers? A. I have cau-. 
tioned a few, and accidents have occurred afterwards. 

Q. You think it would be a benefit if there was an official inspector? A. Yes. 
There is a great number of land boilers in Nova Scotia. 

Q. Is there not as much necessity for the inspection of boilers on land as at sea? 
“A. Yes; more. They are at liberty to set a boiler down anywhere without any 
restriction whatever. 

Q. Do your men work at night? A. Yes; a good deal. 

Q. Are they paid extra for that? A. Yes. 

Q. How much? A. A half a day, 

Q. How long should apprentices serve? A. Five years. 

Q. Do they remain any length of time after serving their apprenticeship? A. 
Very seldom. 

-Q. Where do they generally go? A, To the United States; California, Mis~. 

souri, Boston; they are scattered every where. 


THomas ForHAN, sail maker, sworn. 


By Mr. WAusH: — 


Q. What is your business? A. I ama sail maker. 

Q. How many men do youemploy in your trade? A. We have ten on hand 
now, but we have had as high as 18; that is men and boys. 
. How many boys would you have among the 18. A. About 4, 
What would their ages be? A. From 15 upwards. 
. Would they be apprentices or otherwise? A. Yes. 
. What wages do journeymen make? A. $10.50 a week. 
. What do you give boys? A. We give them $1.50 a week first, and then 
raise 50 cents a year. 

Q. Do you have them remain with you after the completion of their time? A. 
Very few. 
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Q. Dothe men remain along time asarule? A. Well, they have remained 
for a long time, but lately there has been a strike or two, and the men who used to 
be with me are not there now except two of them. 

Q. What was the difficulty? A. The first wasastrike for an increase of 
wages which they got, and the next wasastrike because they would not work 
where there were more than three apprentices. 

Q. How many apprentices had you? A. I had four. 

Q. And this was the cause of the strike? A. It was. 

Q. Do you find your men as arule sober and industrious, and understanding 
their business thoroughly well? A. Yes. 

Q. Have we a good class of sail makers here, generally speaking? A. They are 
as good as in any part of the world. 

Q. Have you men in your employ that have not served their time in Halifax ? 
A. I have had occasionally, but not now. . 

Q. Where do you get your canvas from? A. Mostly from Yarmouth or from 
merchants in Halifax. . 

Q. Do you find that the Yarmouth canvas is equal to any produced elscwhere? | 
A. It is not quite as good as the American duck, but it is very fair duck, 

Q. Is there much of it used? A Yes; quite a lot. 

Q. Do the other sail makers use it? A. Yes; we all use it. 

Q. Do you believe your trade is increasing or otherwise? A. It is decreasing. 

Q. Will you tell us the cause of the decrease? A. There are fewer ships built 
in the province than there have been. 

Q. There are fewer sailing vessels built? A. Yes; trade goes by steamers. 
instead of sailing vesse's. 

Q. That labor trouble you had did you getit fixed? A. I was forced to employ 
hands that did not belong to societies, and to work myself as well, 

Q. Have you any objection to employing society men in your establishment ? 
A. None at all; but they would not work for me. 1 have asked them several times 
and they do not seem inclined to. 


- By Mr. Heaxgs :— 


Q. Do you employ any female labor? A. I do for making flags. 
Q. Do they run sewing machines? A. Yes. 
What do they earn? A. They get so much a flag when they have it to do. 
Tonly employ them occasionally. 


G. P. Henry, cattle dealer, sworn. 


By Mr. Wausa:— 


Q. We wiil take your own statement with regard to the cattle business? A, I 
have been in this cattle trade for thirty vears. Since I first started at it, and 
throughout the time the price of cattle has varied very much. Sometimes it has 
run down and at other times it has run up, but taking the year 1884 and the month 
of March of that year in the county where I was purchasing—Antigonish County— 
cattle were worth that year $7 a hundred. They brought $6.25, $6.50 and $8 That 
was the average that cattle were worth that year in Antigonish County. I was sent 
there to purchase for the troops. That was what they would dress when brought 
here. The party would have the hides and tallow off that. The purchaser has all 
the offal, which is worth $1.20 a hundred taking the average weight, that is the hide, 
tallow, head, feet, &c. In the year 1872 cattle run up to 9 cents a pound, an advance 
of a cent and a quarter, at the same time in the year. In the year 1876 they main- 
tained about the same price. In the year 1881 they were back to about $8, In 1882 
they advanced to $10, and in 1883 they were about $9. 1884, 1885 and 1886 they 
fell back again to $7.50 and $8. They were the samo in 1837. Now, in 1838, they 
are about & cents a pound again at this time of the year. 
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Q. What was the average per year for that number of years of the cattle 
exported from this harbor? A. There was no export of cattle to the old country 
until 1880 from here, It had been going on from Upper Canada since 1876. There 
was none from here last year. There was no steady export through the months of 
the spring and summer, but just as shippers could get space. The ships are loaded 
at Portland, Boston and Baltimore with grain and other dead freights, and called 
here when the shipper could get them for one or two hundred head, and we had to 
pay for the vessel making the: hift. For instance if she could get all her cargo at 
one port she would take cattle u dollar a head cheaper than if she had to come here 
to take cattle. The shipper here was under a disadvantage of a dollar a head as 
compared with a shipper by a vessel sailing from Boston or Portland at the same 
time. Besides that the people of this province did not seem to be prepared to ship 
cattle in the condition in which they should be shipped, and when the cattle arrive 1 
in the old country after the fatigue of the voyage they were only fit io go into the 
grazior’s hands to be made up to compare with fat stock, ard most every man who 
did that for a few years lost money. In i880 I thought there was nothing to do but 
to grab a lot of cattle and go to England with them and mak» plenty money. I went 


~ through Cornwallis (King’s), Annapolis and Sackville, N.B., and purchased 500 head 


of cattle that we thought would do to take across and would pay us. I struck out 
on the 21st March, 1880, on board thesteamer “ Dominion” with 156 head. [had to 
pay $5 to $10 per head, and had to go to Montreal to secure space. I went across 
myself with the stock and paid every attention to it, and took safficient help with 


me. We bad a good passage and reached there after a voyage of ten days with no. 


sick or disabled cattle. After passing the inspection we divided tho cattie into three 
parts for Liverpool, Manchester and London, and put them in the hands of a good 


salesman, and I went to Lordon with 25. He placed them in the hands of a sub- 


agent. In the morning he offered them for thirty poands per head to a man who 
did not buy them. After the man went away I pretended to be a purchaser and 
bought them at twenty-nine pounds per head. I finally said that | was the owner 
of ihe cattle and had bought them to save him from sacrificing them. He said that 
the cattle would have to be sold for less than that, but in afew hours I sold them 
for thirty-four pounds sixteen shillings. I only say this to show that men must fo!- 
low their cattle to the end, and not put them into the hands of agents to do what- 
ever they think best with them, If they cannot do that they had better not invest. 
My friends at Sackville lost some thousands from purchasing green cattle and get- 
ting them on board ship and getting them to England. As far as I can look into 
the trade it will never be successfully carried on unless in the way of the dead meat 
business, taking so much space in refrigerator ships, leaving all the offal at home and 
sending to the foreign market only such as costs the least for transport. There 
could be a very profitable trade, in my opinion, worked up between the Dominion 
and the West Indies, such as Bermuda and Jamaica, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Where do they get cattle? A. From New York. While the American war 
was going on they sent vessels here and sent cattle here, but the agent bought up 
everything and the people got tired of it, so that I could not get them to enter into 
the trade. 

Q. What number of cattle would they require? A. There are 1,270 troops there 
who take a pound of meat each a day, all of which goes to New York, that is British 
money is expended and the Americans reap all the benefit. 

Q. If there is no steamer running there what are you to do? A. We should 
have a steamer to carry cattle and fish to feed the people. Thesteamers could make 


_ around trip, Further, there is the meat required to supply the navy. Cattle are 


sent to England, killed at Aldershot and the meat is brought here to Halifax for the 
navy. That meat should be put up here. There is sufficient cattle in our own 
country. 
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Q. Have representations been made to that effect ? A. Yes; correspondence is 
going on now through General Laurie and others. The navy consumes some hun- 
dred thousand pounds of meat from the Ist of May to the lst of November, and all 
the salt meat they have is packed in Aldershot and distributed to the different 
stations in casks. They send out enough to supply them for twelve or fifteen months. 
In the. Morning Herald of the 24th January there is an article reprinted by Major 
Cragie, entitled ‘ Kngland’s Meat Supply,” which shows the increase made and 
here Canada is maintaining the increase while other countries are falling off. 

Q. Who is the writer? A. He is a major of the British army. I think it is the 
best article on the cattle trade I have ever seen, 

Q, It is a report to the Royal Agricultural Society of England? A, Yes; it is 
a report made by him: to them. Last year the trade increased ten thousand head, 
but we are falling behind in our shipments, both United States and Canada. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 


Q. What is the reason? <A. There has beena disease carrying away some of the: 
cattle; that is one thing, and they are a stock a man cannot go into quickly and get 
rid of | quickly. The lower provinces are well adapted to sheep raising, We have 
them healtby here—there i is no disease among them that I know of. 


By Mr. J. ARMSTRONG : — 


Q. What is the best breed of cattle for export to the English market? A. If I 
was raising stock I would try to have the black cattle and Herefords which seem to - 
be the most indemand. The day I sold they were bringing fifteen when they were 
not any fatter, but they were fnll and round and filled the bill better. There was 
not too much fat on them. People want to get their meat juicy and not too fat; 
they do not want to pay ten shillings for fat only worth two. The fat stock is use- 
less both for producer, consumer and speculator. 


JoHN THOMPSON, broom manufacturer, sworn. 


By Mr. WAuLsH :— 


Q. What is the extent of your business—how many brooms do you manufacture 
in the course of a year? A. About five thousand dozen. 

Q. Do you mske brushes also? A. No; my brother does. 

Q. Do you make buckets? A. No. 

Q. How many hands do you employ in the broom business. A. About six. 

Q. Are these all supposed to be journeymen? A. No; there would be three 
journeymen at the most. 

Q. What would the rest be called? A. Some call them broom finishers; they 
are helpers. 

Q. What wages do your men earn by the week or day? A. They earn from 
$7 to $8 a week. 

Q. Do you find the broom trade increasing? A. Yes; I consider that it is. 
My business is increasing. It is confined to supplying merchants, I supply mer- 
chants principally with brooms. Ido no business with the country. 

Q. You have no market outside? A, No. My business is ponoipally supplying 
merchants. 


By Mr. J. AnmstTrone :— 


Q. Have you any women working at broom making? <A. No. 

Q. Are your men employed continuously? A. Three months of the year we 
work eight or nine hours, the rest of the year we work ten. 

Q. Do you after night ? A. Not much; I have tried it, but there is nothing 
gained by it. 
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Q. Have you found brooms made by prison labor elsewhere? A, A few were 
-sold here, but they did not make money and gave it up. Brooms were made in the 
penitentiary at Halifax and in New Brunswick, but when Dorchester Penitentiary 
was started they gave it up because it did not pay, and they lost money. The thing 
‘is to get a competent man to superintend, They had broom makers, but they had 
no broom manufacturers. 

@. Have brooms made in the Central Prison in Toronto come to Halifax? A. 
Nelson & Sons have sent some occasionally, but very few come here, 

Q. Is the amount you have mentioned the average wage that broom makers 
make? <A. Yes; they average that. They may earn $9; but they average $7 or 
‘$8. The helpers average from $4 to $5. 

Q. Where do you get your corn? A. From Chicago. We first got the corn by 
way of Boston. It was then $1.40 a hundred for freight. When the Inter- 
colonial started we got it at eighty cents through without breaking buik landed at 
North Street ; but since Jannary, 1887, the freight has gone up. They charge now 
$1.10 a hundred all rail, and we find*that we can get it cheaper by Boston and the 
Prince Edward Island steamship They carry it for 90 cantsa hundred. The Inter- 
colonial Railway and the Grand Truuk have lost that trade as we can get our corn 
-20 cents a hundred cheaper by way of Boston. We prefer to get it all rail because 
it then comes without breaking bulk and we take it out of the cars in the same condi- 
tion that it is shipped in. | 


By Mr. MoLran :— . 


Q. Do you know where Nelson & Sons brooms are made? A. I think in 
“Toronto. | 7 

Q. Would you be surprised to learn that they are made in the Central Prison ? 
A. I think | have*heard something about it, but not much, 


JOHN DE Youna, broom manufacturer, sworn. 
By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. You are in the same trade as the last witness? A. Iam. 

Q. Wiil you state whether in your experience the trade has increased or other- 
“wise, within the past 10 years? A. Yes; it has increased wonderfully. Before 
that it was very poor. 


Q. How many men are employed in the factory you are connected with? A. 
We have ten men. 


Q. How many brooms do you produce? A. Sometimes 120 dozen a week and 
sometimes 100 dozen. 


Q. What are the average wages of yourmen? A. They earn as high as $12 
-a week. 

Q. Where do you get your corn? A. From Chicago. 

Q. How do you get it? A. By rail direct and by Boston to this port. 

Q. Where do you sellyour brooms? A. We have sold in Newfoundland and 
also in the West Indies. We havesent from 1,000 to 1,200 dozens to Newfoundland 
and 800 dozen to the West Indies. 

Q. Is that trade increasing ? A. Yes; if you had the right man in the right 
place there is a great field for the manufacturer in Halifax. 

Q. Can you get all the broom hands you want here? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they good workmen? A. Yes; you could not get any better. 

Q. Is there anything further that you can tellus? A. I don’t know of any- 


thing ; we have not enough capital to run the business to the extent that it might be 
carried. 
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By the CHAIRMAN : 


Q. Do you know that brooms are sent here from the Central Prison, Toronto ? 
A. Yes; I am sorry to say I do. | 

Q. Do they come into competition with you? A. Yes; I have known car: 
loads to come here from that very spot. 


By Mr. McLean :— 


Q. Could you employ more men if it were not for that competition ? A. Yes;. 
we could employ 50 hands or more, 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Are the brooms made as well as yours? A. They are made well enough. 
It is pretty hard to compete with the Government. 


8 


TRA Fercusson, printer, sworn. 


By Mr. J. ArnmstTRone :— s 


. Are youaprinter? A. Yes. 

. What branch of the business are you engsged in? A. I am a compositor, 
. Are you on an evening paper? A. No; on a morning paper. 

. How many hours of composition have the morning hands in your establish- 
ment? A. I should say about nine hours composition on an average all the year 
around. In the summer time we have very slack times, but in the winter we are 
very busy while the House is open. ; 

Q. Then you are in the office during the hours of distribution? A. We have. 
two or three hours of distribution in our place. 

Q. What would you consider an average night’s work for a compositor? How 
many thousand? Would 8,000 be an average? A. No; I would consider 10,000° | 
an average. | 

Q. How much a thousand do you get? A. 30 cents. 

Q. Do the men if they work six days a week on the morning paper Average 
$18 a week? A. Yes; they will average that. 

Q. Do advertisements and tabular matter go to men on piece work or to the 
office? A. Yes; everything goes to the men, except if the date of an advertisement 
is changed—it has to go on the file. 

Q. Are advertisements set in the day time? <A. Yes; but after six o’clock the 
piece hands get everything that comes up. 

Q. Do many advertisements come in in the afternoon? A: Not a great many. 
Some pretty fat ones do, though. | 

Q. Can you speak of other offices? A. No; I do not know anything about. 
them. 

Q. Are there many idle printers in Halifax? A. I don’t know at present, 

Q. Does tabular matter go to the men on piece work? A. Yes; if it isin the 
office. If there is a table in the matter it goes to the piece hands the same as any- 
thing else. 

Q. Do standing commercial tables go to the men? A. Yes; but there is a bank 
stock list that we do not get. 

A. Suppose tables contain several columns of words and figures, are they 
charged so much a thousand? A. We charge four columns of figures, that is our 
scale price. Four columns of figures a price and a-half. 

Q. Do many printers serve their time in the morning room? A. Yes; we have 
a great many. 

Q. How many years do they serve? A. They are supposed to serve five years, 
but I don’t know how long they actually do serve, 
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Q. Would the Union like to see apprentices indentured ? A. I would not answer 
‘that question. I can’t say. 

Q. How do the morning compositors fare as regards wages in comparison with 
‘those in St. John? A, I don’tjknow. 


By Mr. Frezp :— 


Q About how many nights a week does a man work? A. As many as he 
pleases. 
Q. What would be the average? A. I can’t say. For myself I don’t work 
‘more than four nights on an average. 

Q. If you work 48 hours a week would you earn $12? A. In that time Iam 
‘sure that I can earn $12, and a good deal more. 


J.T. Woops, printer, sworn. 


By Mr. J. ARMsTRONG :— © 


Q. You are a printer also? A. I am. 

Q. Are you a morning compositor? A. I work on an evening paper and a 
‘morning paper as well. | 

Q. In connection with the same establishment? A. Yes. 

Q. How many hours a week do you work? A. The average of all the men 
in the office is about 60 hours a man per week. Some work longer and some less— 
it all depends on the man. 

Q. What would you consider an average week’s work. How many hours? A. 
‘We work what we call one short week and one long week, The short week is 53 
hours and the long week 67 hours. The long week would go from 41 or 42 to 58,000, 
‘The short week would go from 30 to 42 or 43,000. 

Q. In your long week would you commence at seven o'clock in the morning? 
-A. No, we commence on Saturday. We goto work at nine o’clock on Saturday 
morning and finish up on the following Saturday morning about four o’clock. 

Q. Do you work in the same office as the last witness? A. No. _ 

Q. Taking the long week with the short weck what would be your average 
‘wages? <A. I could not tellthat. They would be better able to tell that where they 
pay the men. Some hands average a great deal smaller than others and others 
-average pretty high. 

* Q. Do the men on composition on the paper set all the advertisements? A, No, 

Q. Do they set them in the eveuing after six o’clock? A. They set all adver- 
‘tisements burring double column advertisements; it is very seldom we set them after 
six, The others all go on file. 

Q. Do the foreman or the apprentices set them? A. The apprentices set them. 

Q. How is it with tabular matter? A. As arule we get any new table that 
-comes in in the night. 

Q. Is there a good feeling existing between the men and the employers through- 
out the city? A. I am not posted as to the other offices. 

Q. Speak as to yourown? A. Yes; I think there is. 

Q. Has there been any labor trouble in connection with the craft? A. No; not 
for the past six years, 

Q. Have wages increased during the past six years? A. No. 

Q. Have they decreased? <A, No. 

Q. Have you worked outside of Halifax? A. I have worked in Truro. 

Q. You have not worked vutside of Nova Scotia? A. No. f 

Q. Is there much idle time during the year? A, No; not much. We did have 
-an idle time before New Year’s. We generally do for a month or three weeks then, 
but during the remainder of the year we are kept going pretty steady eight or nine 
-hours a night, 
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Q. Your busy season is during the meeting of the Legislature, isit not? A.. 
We are: xtra busy then. 

Q. In the idle time do the men charge the office for waiting time? A. No. 

Q. Have you got any other information in connection with the trade that would 
be ot benefit to the commission, or have you any complaints to make? <A. No; I 
have no complaints to make whatever. I am perfectly satisfied. 


JoHN SULLIVAN, printer, sworn. 


By Mr. J. ARMSTRONG: 


Q. You areaprinter? A. Yes. ; 

Q. Are you employed on a morning paper? I am employed on both a morning 
and an evening paper. 

Q. Are you employed in the same office as the last witness? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you agree with what he has said? A. Decidedly. 

Q. Have you anything to addtoit? A. No; nothing, except that the office 
might be better ventilated—that is the only thing that I know of. 

Q. What is the-sanitary condition of the office? A. It is good; the trouble is. 
that we cannot leave the windows open. 

Q. Is the ceiling low? <A. No. 

Q. Have any accidents happened in the office? A. None, whatever. 

Q. You have had no accidents with the slide? A. No. 

Q. What is your idea about the apprentice question? Would you like to see the 
apprentices indentured? A. No; I don’t think so. 

Q. Have you worked outside of Halifax? A. I worked at St. Johns, New-- 
foundland, as a boy. 

Q. Do you know the standing of the craft in Halifax in comparison with Saint 
Johns? A. No; I can’t say. 

Q. Have you any information in relation to the craft to give? A. No. 


By Mr, HeaxEs:— 


Q. How often is the office scrubbed out? A. I could not tell; I never saw it 
done. 

Q. How long have you been working there? A. Six years. 

Q. The floor is there yet? A, Yes. As arule they don’t scrub out type stick- 
ing offices, 

Q. Do the men use much tobacco? <A. Yes; considerable, 

Q. Are there any spittoons supplied? A. We did have them once, but they sort. 
of got kicked away and we have lost them, 


ALEXANDER HopGson, printer, sworn. 


By Mr. AnusTBone :— 


Q. What branch ofthe trade do you belong to? A. Iam a compositor on a 
morning paper. 

Q. Are you in the same office as the last witness? A. Yes. The same office 
as John Sullivan. | 

Q. Have you heard the evidence given by him? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you agree with it? A. Yes; in some particulars, 

Q. In what particular do you disagree with what he has said? A. There are 
some who consider that $9.00 a week is not enough for a weekly hand. 

Q. Is that the standard? A. Yes; at present. 
Q. Has it ever been more? A. No; it was less. 
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Q. When did the increase take place? A. Six years ago. 

Q. Do you know the wages paidin St. John? A. It is $10.00 a week, I think. 

Q. Do you think the wages large in comparison with the wages of a morning 
hand? A. No; I do not think so, I would not be able to get along except that [ 
am on piece work. 

Q. What are the average wages paid in your office between the morning and 
evening papers? A. The evening paper averages between $12 and $13 a week ; 
and the morning paper averages between $15 and $18 a week. Some are lower than 
others, but that is their own fault. 

Q. Is there a good feeling between the employers and the men? A. Yes. 
There always was. Ofcourse we have had trouble with the men in the office, that 
is with the foremen who make themselves too officious and did not respect the men 
properly but we got them out, 

Q. Does the same good feeling prevail throughout the tradein Halifax? A. 
Yes. 

Q. Have you any further information to give? A. No; only in regard to the 
$9 a week which I think is too low. 

Q. Have you ever asked for an increase of the weekly scale? A. I could not 
say, but I think they are about to ask for $10 a week. 

Q Can you tel! us anything about the general sanitary condition of the offices 
in Halifax? A. They arein very good condition compared with what they were, 
Our office has been rebuilt within a few years and isin better condition. It is 
lurger and moreairy. They might be better ventilation because we cannot let down 
the windows as it causes a draught on the lamps and makes them smoke. 

Q. What is the light you use gas or oil? A. Oil. 

Q. Would the men prefer gas? A. No, At12 o’clock the gas is turned down. 
They turn a portion of it off throughout the city and it makes it dark. 

. Q. Are the lamps filled by the apprentices? A. They are filled by a boy in the 
Office, 


Dartmouth, 9th April, 1888, 
Dr, Ruin, Superintendent of Mount Hope Asylum, Halifax, N. S., sworn, 


By Mr. WAtsH :— 


Q. Will you have the kindness to give us some detailed account as precisely as 
you can, of the condition of the asylum, the number of patients, how many are likely 
- to recover, and how many are sent out on an average? A. Well, we have been 
having an average of 400—half of them are what we call the quieter class—three- 
fourths of them have no prospect of recovery ; and I scarcely think we have accom- 
modation for more than one-quarter of the insane of the province. 

Q. Is insanity on the increase? A, Well, Ido not know. Insanity is going to 
increase from natural! causes. 

Q. How does our proportion of the insane people of this province, in your ex- 
perience, compare with that of the other provinces? A. If you take the whole of 
America and England the average would be very nearly the same—from one to three 
or four hundred. Very little difference to take the whole of the British Provinces. 

Q. Is there any evidence of an increase from the increased proportion of the 
population or otherwise? A. The increase is only from natural causes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Is the increase larger than in proportion to the increase of the population ? 
A. Insanity is hereditary. Insane people have as large families as others. The 
- hereditary taint exists in the family. Members of a family may pass through their 
vhole lives without insanity. We often have brothers and sisters, On account of 
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some injury, accident, loss of position, or anything interfering with their prospects 


of life; it may be the result of child bearing, it may be drinking causes influence 


them which would not have the same effect on others, or tending that way, 

Q. Lhat is the probability? A. Yes. 

Q,. 1s there a large class of those who bring it upon themselves—those who have 
not -a natural taint—from drinking or other causes? A. Drinking is not a most 
frequent cause—it is one of many. When a man is drunk he is insane for the time 
being. He may render himself absolutely. incapable of doing anything. We scarcely 
look upon that as insanity. 

Q. Any increase from alcohol or otherwise? A. The number we have in charge 
of insane from alcohol is very few. Alcohol is only one of many causes. Alcoholism 
itself is not insanity, no more than is syphilis. When I say that insanity is likely 
to increase from natural causes I mean the insane are as likely to have as large 
families as other people. 

Q. Is there any practical way do you think, that you can recommend which could 
prevent that? A. The only practical way I could recommend—lIdo not know when 
society will get to that point, is that when a man or woman is insane they should be 
prevented from increasing the population, and that is the only means I know of. 

Q. Are you able to say whether insanity is greater or less in the mechanical or 
other laboring classes, or in the professions? A. In going over our list I think in- 
sanity is nearly equally distributed over the population. Of course, we have a great 
many farmers and laborers. 

Q. In proportion to the numbers? A, In proportion to the numbers I do not 
think there is much difference. There is a very great number of those who come 
to us in the city who are really brought up in the country. 

Q. What causes insanity among the farmers? A.I think it is hereditary. 
There are places in this country where marriage between relations has caused a 
great deal more than in other countries. These persons may not be insane or 
diseased, but if there is a defective streak in them in the shape of disease, it is more 
intensified in their childrea, That is, two cousins who have a tendency to insanity get 
married, their issue is more likely to get insane than if they married strangers. 
Insanity is intensified by inter-marriage, If a father and mother are relation«, then 
the children are far more likely to suffer from any disease tho parents are su-cepti- 
ble to, than if the parents were of different blood. This is a law that stock- breeders 
are aware of. With regard to our labor we have no difficulty at all about getting 
male attendants. Females we have a difficulty and cannot get them to stay any 


time. When we get them, they stay a time, then go away to the United States, | 


Our wages are $15 a month to males, with an increase of $1 a month until they get 
$20 or $21. This includes board and washing. Female attendants get $7 a month, 
with an increase of $1 a month after each year until the wages be $10a month, Very 
few remain longer than two or three years. We have to take jast such as are going. 
If you want to get a person as an attendant, I prefer one that kaows nothing about 
it. We prefer to train our own attendants. [am pleased on the whole with the 
class that we have, and I prefer our own people to strangers. 


By Mr, Kguuy :— ; 
Q. Have you any annual reports? A. Yes; I will send you down some copies, 
By Mr. Heaxes :— . 


Q. Have you any information that would be banefit to the Commission? A. Oursis 
a State institution. As far as I am individually concerned, I know nothing at all of 
the financial abilities of the patients. Tho greater number are supported by their 
counties. We have very few paying patients, 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Rach county pays for its own insane? A. Yes; each county pays for its 
o'vn insane, | 


a 


By Mr. Krtiy :— 


Q. Have you any form in regard to the entrance of patients? A. The patient’s 
friends make out the forms and the county settles all expenses, except in the case of 
paying patients. An application is made to two medical men after the “ statement” 
has been submitted ; if these certificates are satisfactory, they go to two magistrates 
‘of the county, or to the magistrates the municipal authorities delegate to enquire 
into this matter, they go to them and a warrant is made out. The two medical 
certificates and warrant go to the Commissioner of Works and Mines, who gives the 
order of admission. I may say that in looking over a list of 2,300 patients admitted, 
I do not know of an instance where an improper application has been made. I have 
seen no attempt to try to get a person put in who was not insane, 


By the CHainman :— 
_ Q. Have you any paying patients? A. A few. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 
Q. Are there any patients there that you look upon as emigrants? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Keiuy :-— 
Q. What percentage have you? A. I could not tell what percentage. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Are the patients admitted immediately after their landing? A. No. From 
year to year some arrive. We have tried to get several sent back to the old country 
but failed. We have some there now who did not belong to the province at all. 

Q. Do you think they were tainted with insanity before they came over? A, 
We do not know anything about their history. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Have you any cases wherethe master of a steamer brought an insane per- 
gon? <A. Yes. Steamers have brought them here to be taken away when they 
were returning. 

Q. What proportion of the number of inmates of the institution go out cured? 
A, I think on an average from 40 to 50 per cent. of admissions. When you say 
cured, I wish you to understand that they are as well as ever they were. I think 
we have discharged nearly one-half of all that have been admitted. For nearly 
every 100 admitted we have been able to discharge from 40 to 50, 


By Mr. Key :— 


Q. How many wards have you? A. Nineteen wards. 

Q. Do you distribate them according to the diseases? A. We have to classify 
them according to the type of the individual. We classify them with regard to 
management rather than any special form of disease. For instance we put the quiet 
in a ward by themselves. The unclean are required to have a ward by themselves. 


ee 


Francois Momrorp, iron works, sworn : 


By Mr. WALLS : 
Q. Will you state your business? A: I have no business at present—l was 
burnt out last May. ° 


Q. You did not lose your business ? A. I did. 
Q. You arein the same trade as youever were? A, No;Iam_ not doing any- 
thing. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What business did you follow then? A. We did a fair business manufactur- 
_ ing ship wheels, car axles and everything of that description—a general machine 
shop. ‘ 


By Mr. WAatsa:— 


Q. That is a new industry in that part of the country? A. There are only two: 
of that class in Nova Scotia, 

Q. Did you find sufficient market for your output of these iron, things? A. 
Not since shipping has gone down. Thereis no shipping in the province at the 
present time. At first we had a pretty good run when ships were built. 

Q. How many men did youemploy? A. At that time when ship building was 
good we had about 30 hands. 

Q. What was the average wages of these men, sir? A. Well, they ran from 
$1.10 to $4.00, according to the man. Say a hammer man,he got $4.00 aday. A | 
good heater sometimes $3.00. Other machinists from $9.00 to $10.00 a week in 
the machine shop. ) 

Q. Did you find any lack of skilled mechanics? A. Wedidin the hammer 
smiths. Machinists were scarce too. 

Q. Did you find your trade fairly profitable while in the manufacturing business ? 
A, Not altogether. Competition has run it down. We blame ourselves. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. These are iron axles? A, Car axles. 

Q. Made iron? A. Yes. When car axles were $5 in New York they could be 
built for less than $5 here, and there was no need at all of competition and running 
one another out of the business. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Did you make any steel axles at all? A, I never did, 
Q. Have you a notion tostart your business fresh again? A. I cannot say. 


NATHANIEL Evans, boiler maker, Dartmouth, N.S., sworn. 


By Mr, WaLsH:— 


. What is your business ? A. Boiler maker. 
Do you find plenty of employment here for boiler making ? A. Yes. 
Is that trade on the increase ? A. I think it is. 
What number of hands do you employ in your establishment ? A. Now? 
. Yes, sir? <A. About 40, 
. About what is the average wages of your boilers makers? A. From $7 to$12, 
. Where do you get your boiler plates? A. The old country. 

Q. Have you any difficulty in finding such skilled men as you require for boiler 
making ? <A. No, sir. 

Q. Are your men fairly industrious? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do youemploy any boys? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the age of the youngest? A, I think the youngest is 1b. 

Q. Do you take them as apprentices under any condition? A. No condition 
except what work we have to give them. 


DOLOLOLLO 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
oe 


Q. Noindenture? A. No, sir. I was in Cunard’s employ for 16 years, When 
I started boiler making I took the boys with me. As soon as they are mechanics 
they leave. We have three in the States getting $3 a day. We could not pay them 
that wages. As soon as they begin to be of any use they run away. 
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Q. How many hours a day do they work? <A. Ten hours. Ten hours in the 
shop, nine hours outside. 


By Mr. Fremp:— 


Q. Do these men who work outside get the same rate per day as those who. 
work inside? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How frequently do you pay your hands? A. One day behind. We pay 
Saturday. We cannot set up our books until Saturday night. Some are working: 
night work. We always give one day behind. 


‘By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. You pay them in full and cash? A. Cash every fortnight. © 


By Mr. Wausi:— 


Q. You work after hours? A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Do you pay them double for over time? A, Any time after six we count 
two hours to one. 

Q. Have you a good deal of work? A. Yes. 


By Mr. ARnMsTRONG :— 


Q. How long does it take a boy to become a mechanic? A. Seven years. 
A Q. Do boys generally serve seven years? A. Yes, sir. They are supposed to 
o it, 
_ Q. What rate of wages do you give the first year? A. The first year we take 
a boy we give him $1 50 a week, $2, and sometimes $3. After that $1 every year. 
Do many men kecome deaf or hard of hearing? A. Yes, sir, I am hard 
of hearing. | 
Q, Is that a common occurrence with boiler makers? A. Yes. Hammering 
on boilers is the cause of that. 
Q. Are there particular men selected to go inside boilers or do they take it in 
turns? <A. No. Just according as they come, : 


ALFRED SMALLWOOD, Star Manufacturing Co., Dartmouth, N.8., sworn. 


By Mr. Wausu :— 


Q. Will you please give us some idea of what the Star Manufacturing Company 
embraces—what industry? A. The manufacture of skates principally, Acme 
skates, cut nails, spikes, bolts, washers and a large variety of other articles. 

Q. How many men do you employ in the various industries? A. From 125 to. 
130. We have at present 126, I think. . 

Q. Those that you consider skilled mechanics in their different roles, could you 
give me an ides of the average wages of these men? A. A skilled mechanic with 
us gets from $1.50 to $2 aday. | 

Q. Have you men at special work earning anything beyond that? A. Well, 
' we have a large number of our men working on piece work. 

Q. Kindly give us an idea of what these men make at piece work? A. They 
make from $1.75 to $2.25. I may state, however, that a number of these men havea 
boy to pay-—~the man hires the boy and pays him. 

Q. At what industry among those employed by you do the men get the high- 
est pay? A. Well, skilled mechanics making dies or punching out steel plate work 
are the highest paid that we have. 

Q. Have you many boys employed? A. Yes; we have quite a number. 

Q. What ages are they? A. I do not think we have any younger than 14, I 
am pretty sure we have not, 
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Q. What salaries do these boys get? A. The smallest pay that we give is $2 
per week. We advance them as they become more expert. : 
_ Q. Has your output of skates materially diminished from what it used to be? 
A. No; it is as large as ever it was. 

Q. Would you kindly tell us where you find markets for these acme skates? 
A. They go nearly all over the world, where it is cold enough to skate. We sell 
skates in France, Russia, Yokohama, Japan, all over the Dominion, and all over the 
‘Continent of Hurope. 


By Mr: QLARKE :— 
Q. Allice skates? A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Is the skate completely iron? A. We have made a few pairs of those 
‘during the winter—the long reach skate 15 inches long. We have never made them 
-ag a staple article to put on the market. 

Q. Do you make many of them? No. 

Q. Where do you get your wood for that kind of skate? A. Canadian wood. 


By Mr. WaAusH :— 


Q. Are the prices of these acme skates decreased or otherwise? A. Decreased. 

Q. Are they made under a patent? A. Yes; sir. ; 

Q. Has it expired? A. About expired. 

Q. Are there any other skates manufactured under the same patent elsewhere 
except what you manufacture yourself? A. Yes; there are skates made under the 
‘same patent elsewhere. They have stolen our pattern. They come very near it. I 
-can always detect whether it is our skate or not. 

Q. Do you make sufficient for the market, for your oatput? A. Well, we could 
make a good many more, 

Q. You make steel nails—do you find the demand increasing? A. Well, we do 
not find any material increase. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. What do you use for these steel nails, old rails? A. We import the steel 
rail plate. We import some and get some in this country. 

Q. You do not make your owa plate? <A. No. 

Q. What is the price of the acme skate to-day compared with what it was ten 
years ago? A. Well, I could not tell you that. I never had anything to do with 
the selling—l am notin a position to state. I know they are much less now than 
they were. When TI first had anything to do with the hardware business they sold 
for $6.00 and $7.50 a pair. I bolieve they are sold over the counter now, the same 
quality, at $1.75. 


By Mr. Carson :— 


Q. How far back? <A, Twenty-three or twenty-five years ago. 
Q. Are you able to tell us what these skates sold for ten yearsago? A. Well, 
I could tell very nearly. They retailed for about $3. 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 


Q. Is the iron that you use principally Canadian? A, The skates are made of 


steel. 
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GroreE W. C. Oxvanp, brewer, of 8. Oland, Sons & Co., Dartmouth, N.S., sworn, 


By Mr, Wausn :— 


Q. Will you please state your business? A. Brewer. 

Q. How long have.you been engaged in that business? A. Since 1866. 

Q. Do you find your trade in that business increasing or otherwise? <A. Well, 
it increased up to about 18 months, or about 12 months ago, when this last Liquor 
Licence Act was passed. 

Q. Where do you find a market or markets for what you manufacture? In the 
West Indies, also the country here; all through the Province of Nova Scotia, Canada, 
St. John, N.B., Newfoundland. 

Q. How many men do you employ in your establishment? A. Well, at pre- 
sent I think we have about 15 or 20, 

Q. Alltold? A. All told. 

Q. Would you kindly give us the rate you pay skilled men? A. $7 to $8. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. A week? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You employ a large number to labor? A. Yes, sir; we pay $6 to them. 


By Mr. Wasa :— | 


Q. Is that wage permanent; do they lose any time during the year? A. No;. 
they are paid like a yearly salary for the work they do. If the men lose any time 
they make it up. | 

Q. Do you find your men strictly honest, industrious and comparing favorably 
with other men? A. Yes; I think so. 

Q. Have you had any labor difficulty in your establishment? A. No; none to. 
speak of, 

. Do you do your own malting? A. Yes sir. 

Where do you import your malt from? A. Principally Canada, 
When you talk of Canada, you mean Ontario? A. Yes, sir. 

Do you get much malt from Ontario? A. About 500 bushels a week. 
What are the wages given toa malster? A. $8 a week. 

How many months, all the year around? A. $7 all the year around, 
How many do you keep? A. Two men. 


LLOLLLE 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Do you export any beer to the upper provinces? A. No, 
Q. You do not send as far as Ontario? A. No; we send to the borders, 


G. J. K. Russevt, tinsmith, Dartmouth, N.S., sworn. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. Will you please, Mr. Russell, state what business you areemployed in? A.. 
Tinsmithing and sheet iron work. 

Q. Do you do a good deal of that in Dartmouth? A. The principal part of our 
business is making fish cans, 

Q. Do you find that business increasing? A. Yes; that has been on the 
_ Increase still. 

Q. How many men do youemploy? A. During the season we employ ninc— 
that is the busy season for the canning business. 

Q. What do you call the busy season? <A. From now until the Ist of July. 

Q. What occupation have you for your men afterwards, or do you employ them. 
all the time making up tinware? A. We do not employ all of them. 
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Q. What wages do you pay your hands generally? A, $1.25 aday. A good 
‘many do piece work and make more. 

Q. Wratdo they generally make at piece work? <A. $1.75. 

Q. Do you sell these fish cans here? A. All around the coast, and in Prince 
Hdward Island. 

Do you find there are more used now than formerly? A. We have always 

found the last two or three years that we could sell all we could make, 

Q. Are not some of these cans made in the lobster factories? A. The largest 
packers make them themselves. 


By Mr. Heakes :— 


. Have you any boys employed in making fish cans? A, A few. 

. Do the boys make the can? A, The boys only help. 

What wages do they earn a week? A. Some $2.25. 

Do they work ten hoursaday? A, Yes. 

Do you employ any girls? A. No. 

. How old is the youngest boy? A. About 15, sometime in December. 


LLLOLO 


ALEXANDER Hort, carriage builder, Dartmouth, N.S., sworn. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. How long have you been in the carriage business? A. Hight years. 

Q. Your trade is carried on entirely in Dartmouth? A. Through the country. 
‘We send a carriage wherever we can. 

Q. What number of men do you one generally? A. Hight, 

Q. Where do you get your wood? A. Well, we get some American. Our best 
qualities are American. 

Q. What kind of wood do you use? A. Ash, oak, beech; light work, ash. 

Q., Do you get any hickory from Canada at all? A. N 0; for spokes we have. 

Q. What wages do you pay your men? A. $1.50, $1.75 ‘and $1, 85, 

Q. Do you do all your own blacksmithing? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you pay your blacksmiths? A. $1.25. 

Q-. Do you find a ready sale for what you manufacture? A. Pretty much. We 
do considerably repairing. 

Q. Any upholstering? A: Not very much. 


By Mr. Keitity: — 


Q. Have you any competition from carriages in the west ? A. Too much. 
Q. Do you find it interferes with trade? A. Yes, sir, 


By Mr. Heaxes:— 


Q. Are any carriages made in St. John? A. West of St. John? 

Q. Any in St. John? A. We have very much poorer carriages from St. John. | 
Q. Only in Ontario? A. I would be very much pleased if they kept them 
e 


Q. In the provincial gaol do they make any carriages? A. No, sir. We have 
no prison labor. 

Q. You pay wood-workers about what? A. I only keep a heavy wood-worker. 
I pay him $1.50. 

Q. Do you get Canadian spokes? A. We do not use many Canadian. 

Q. Are the axles and springs made in Canada? A. Yes; the St. John people 
make the springs—a large portion; some few we make ourselves. 


By Mr. Kretuy:— 
Q. Is this oak Nova Scotian oak? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Birch? A. Yes, . 
Q. Ash? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Does white ash grow around here? A. Not very much. 
Q. What does it cost you a thousand? A. $40. 
Q. Birch? A. From $10 to $15. 
Q. Have you had any trouble in the shop with men striking for wages Se A, 
‘Yes, sir. 
Q. Is your shop pretty roomy? A. 40 feet by 60. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. How many hours a day do your men work? A. Ten hours, 
By Mr. Ketty:— 
. Work on Saturday? A. Six days right through. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


. How frequently do you pay your hands? A. Every Saturday. 
. ln full todate? A. Yes, sir. 
. Cash? A. Yes, sir. 
Do you know any hands in town that are paid by store orders or anything 
of that sort? A. Not to my knowledge. 


By Mr. Ketiy :— 


. Q. Do you find your men steady and sober? A. Yes, sir; I do not keep them 
unless they are. 
Q. You have no need of the Scott Act? A. No, sir; we have no liquor sold 
under license in this town at all. 


By Mr. Ketty:— 


Q. None of your employés ever get drunk? <A. Not in daylight. 
Q. Is there much drunkenness here? A. Very little at present. 


By Mr, Frerp :— 


Q. You are not troubled by your hands getting drunk? A. No, sir; I do not 
keep a man that drinks, 


By Mr. Ketty:— 


Q. I suppose you have had hands that drank? A. I had a man who used to 
get drunk every four or five weeks, but he is strictly temperate now. Of course we 
have it to contend with that a good many will go over to the other side and get it, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. That is Halifax? <A. Yes. 
By Mr. Ketity:— 


OOOH & 


- Q. In this place is the population increasing or is it holding its own? A. I 
think rather increasing. I could give you the exact figures. 
Q. How long have you been in business? <A. Hight years. 
Q. You belong here? A. I was born nine miles from here. In 1880 I came to 
‘town. 


_Joun F. Stairs, rope works, Dartmouth, N.S., sworn. 
By Mr. WALSH :— 


| ) You are the proprietor of the Dartmouth Rope Works? A. One of them. 
Q. Who managesit? A. The management for the last two or three years of the 
works has been more attended to by my brother—he is on the jury now. 
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Q. How many hands do you employ in your rope factory? A. We havea 
_ good many on —I have a memorandum here. We have 160 men in the day time. 

Q. How many in the night? <A. About 62. 

Q. What is the highest wages given to skilled men? A. We donot havea 
great many skilled men until we come to the foremen. 

Q. Do you have only one general foreman? No; we have a great many other 
men. 

Q. Let us have the first foreman? A. Outside of machinists and that class of 
men we pay $7.00. 

Q. What do the departmental men get? A. They get about $1.50 a day. 

Q. And what do you pay to your average hands? A. We donot pay our 
ordinary men that are not skilled more than $1.00 a day. 

Q. How many hours do they work? A. Ten hours. 

Q. Is this work continued all the year around? A, Yes; pretty steadily. 
Sometimes as in other factories we have to knock a good many off. 

Q. With regard to the night hands what are these men generally paid? A. 
We generally pay them now the same wages as we pay the day men per week. 
The night bands work 11 hours a night—about 55 hours a week. 

Q. What wages do you pay the female hands you have—or is it by piece work ? 
A. No, not by piece work. The female hands we pay generally $3 and $3.75 a — 
week, | 
Q. What do you take them on at first at? A. They commence at $2.50 a week, 
That is only for a week or two. 

Q. Have you any small boys or girls? A. We have very few small girls. I 
think we have very few under 20. I think we have a good many.small boys, We 
never intend to have boys under 15. 

Q. Do you find that your trade is increasing now? A. Our trade has increased 
the last fow years, 

Q. Where do you find a market for your output? A. Inthe Maritime Pro-. 
vir ces. 

Q. Your general output? A. Cordage, &c,, all go into the provinces, We send 
a little to Ontario. Binder twine we send to Ontario, and the North West and 
Manitoba. . 

Q. Has that trade developed itself largely? A. That trade has grown up dur- 
ing this last eight years. It is increasing in Canada rapidly. When I speak of the 
Dominion as increasing, that means really in Ontario, Manitoba and the North West. 
There is no binder twine used in the Maritime Provinces, no more than a few tons, 

Q. Have you men and women working in the same rooms? A. The women 
work pretty much in separate rooms, Of course we have men and boys around 
doing work that women cannot do, packing, oiling, &c. 


By Mr, HEAKEs :— 


Q. Have you separate conveniences for men and women? A. Wehave. All 
the men and boys go out. The women have their conveniences. We only have 
women in two rooms—they have their conveniences there. 

Q. Arexfemales permitted to sit down any part of the day? A. Yes; part of 
the time they can sit. 

Q. Are there any fines inflicted on them? A. No; we have no system of fines 
at all. It is a pretty hard thing to run a factory without fines. If you do not fine 
them it is a difficult matter to say what you can do with them. Still we generally 
manage to get along as well as we can without fines. 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Have you got much competition in the manufacture of binder twine in the 
United States? A. None whatever. We have sent a considerable quantity of the 
binder twine into the United States this season. 
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By Mr. Ketuy :— 


Q. Issome sold in Minnesota and Montana—binder twine manufactured in 
Canada? A. Some years [ think we sent 150 tons into the United States. I think 
some has gone across our border from Ontario into the United States. 

Q. Who is the largest purchaser in Ontario? A. I presume it would be Harris 
of Brantford and Mayer, of Toronto, 

Q. Do you have females working night work? <A. Yes, sir, 

Q. What proportion? A. I think about 12 at night. 

Q. These live within a convenient distance of your own place? A. Some have 
to come from town. We have not been able to get enough in Dartmouth—we have 
to draw from the city. . 

Q. Do they work all night? A. They work from a few minutes after six until 
half-past five, half an hour intermission. They work five nights in the week—thoy 
do not work Saturday night at all. 

Q -Is the Canadian made article as cheap and as good as the American article ? 
_ A. I think it is better. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Do you discharge many hands during the year? A. We have'to some 
extent. We have after our binder business is over. 

Q. Have you discharged any lately? A. No; we may have discharged one or 
two. We have been taking oa hands as a general thing lately. 

Q. Do you ascertain the ages of the small boys and girls? A. We have so few 
small boys, and ior that matter 1 do not think we have any small yirls. Of course 
we do. | 


By the CHAIRMAN : — 


Q. You have no law in the province? A. No. 

Q. Have you discharged a number of small children within the last fortnight ? 
A. [ have no idea. 

Q. Could there be 14 discharged without your knowing it? A. I suppose so. 

Q. Do you know the cause? A. No; I suppose not doing the work. 

Q. J suppose your manager would not discharge a boy if he did the work? A. 
No he would not discharge him if he did the work. Of course we have a good 
many boys coming over from Halifax going into factory work which they soon get 
sick of. They get tired. of it and do not do their work, and it takes us a month or 
two months afterward to weed out those that suit us. 

Q. You do not know of any of the smal! boys being discharged on account of 
the Commission sitting in Halifax? A. No; there was none knew about the Com- 
mission except ourselves. The foreman would not know anything about the Commis- 

sion. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Has your price risen or fallen within the last few years? A. You might as 
well discuss it in New York. ae 

Q. How do your prices compare with the prices in the United States for home 
consumption? A. Our prices are much lower for home consumption. Our prices 
to-day are scaled the same as in HKngland. 

Q. Is much binder twine made in England? A. I thought you were speaking 
of cordage. Our prices are lower than the American, taking one season with another. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 


Q. Do you feel your business susceptible of any drawback to your output? A. 
It has affected our output a good deal the last few years, though I think there has 
been an increase in the general trade. 
A—1L** 
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Q. In cordage? A. Yes, sir, One thing I wish to explain. I do not want to 


leave the Commissioners under a wrong impression. Our day hands are working ten — 


hours. Our day hands are sometimes worked 14 hours, but we pay them extra. 
When they work four hours overtime we pay them five hours. Our trade is of such 
a@ peculiar nature. Our deliveries of binder twine are going to take place from now 
until the end of July. It is important for us not to have our machinery lying idle 
nine months during the year. I do not think the hands dislike it very much. 

Q. You work extra hours sometimes in the winter too? A. No; we do not 
except for our spring trade. This binder twine trade comes in the spring and we 
have to get it out. 


By Mr. CuarKke:— 


Q. You cannot get an order six months ahead? A. We cannot get it before the 
1st of June. We do make a good deal for stock. Manilla hemp» isa very fluctuating 
thing. 

%. Your hands have to work 14 hours? A, Yes, sir; we try to make it as easy 
as we can. | 

Q. What time are they allowed for meals? A, An hour in mid-day and half 
an hour ip the evening. , 

Q. Are they supposed to eat their meals in the mill? A. They can go out. As 
a matter of fact most of those do not go home. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. With regard to the factory itself—how is the sanitary condition of the fac- 
tory? Is every pains taken to have the place free from dust, &.? <A, Well, I 
think so, Our spinning yarns from Russian hemp is very dusty. Spinning manilla 
hemp, however, has very little dust. I think the hands do not suffer much from the 
dust. 


— ee 


J. W. Auuison, of John P, Mott & Co., soap “manufacturers, Dartmouth, N.S., 
sworn. 


By Mr. Was :— 


Q. Mr. Allison please state what you are employed at? A. John P. Mott & 
Co., grinders and manufacturers of soaps, coffees, &c, 

Q. Have you much competition in this business of yours, Mr Allison? A. We 
have a great deal of competition in the soap line, very extensive both in the upper 
and lower prcvinces, s0 much so perhaps that it has cut down the profit on soaps. 
In soaps we have a fair amount of competition frcm all quarters of the Dominion. 

Q. Has your output diminished to any considerable extent on account of that 
competition within the last five years? A. Our output I suppose has diminished. 

Q. In what ratio? A. I cannot say exactly. I suppose about twenty-five per 
cent. less. ae 

Q. What kind of soap do you manufacture generally? A. Principally the 
ordinary laundry soaps—toilet soaps to a small extent. 

Q. Where do you find a market for your soaps generally —is it a local market? 
A. In the Maritime Provinces. 

Q. Your chocolates—for a long time you had that business nearly to yourselves ? 
A. The consumption of chocolate in the Dominion has inereased steadily for some 
years past. Our trade has increased accordingly with it. 

Q. Candles have gone back altogether? A. Yes, altogether. Some cheap 
candles are used in mines. We manufacture for mining purposes principally. 

Q. Do you manufacture much? A. Not compared with what we did. 


Q. Do you find your general trade as profitable as what you have been doing 


heretofore? A. No; as to what it was five or six years ago taking it on an average. 
Q. Is that owing to competition? A. Yes; to reduced prices. 


» 
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Q. Do you send any tou Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland? A, Not 


Q. St. John’s I suppose? A. Yes. We send to the island, all over the island. 

Q. As a whole with regard to what you manufacture, taking all into considera- 
‘tion, do you manufacture as much now as you did five yearsago? A. I should 
think about the same, 

Q. Well, when you speak about the same for all your output, is that output as 
favorable to your pocket, financially, as it was five years ago? A. No. The prices 
are cut down so that the profit is small, although the output may be the same, 

Q. How many men have you employed in your industry? A. About thirty. 


‘Twenty men; ten women. 


Q. Is the employment regular? A. Yes, 


By Mr. WautsH :— 


: Q. What wages do you pay the women? A. We pay them $3 as a regular 
‘wage. Perhaps a little more to some of them. Smaller girls get less. 

Q. How small is the smallest? A. About 15. 

Q: How many female employés have you altogether? A. Nine or ten 
altogether. 

Q. Do they work at night work at any time? A. No night work. There isno 
‘time when we have to work over hours. 


By Mr. HeAKEs :— 


Q. What wages do you pay your soap boilers? A. We only pay about $9 a 
week, 


Do they do the crushing too? A. We crush by machinery. 
. Does your firm make laundry soap? A. Yes. | 
Do any of the boys work the press? A. No; it is a steam press. 
. What work are the girls engaged at? A. In the spice department. 
- Do any of them work in the soap factory? A. A few wrapping. 
Do you make your own box work? A. Yes. | 
. What earnings do the box makers get? A. They earn about $8 per week. 
. Do you work your hands steadily all the year around? A. Yes. 
. Do you ever work overtime? A. Not for the past year. 
. Have you separate conveniences for male and female? A. We have, 
Females have their water closets in the press room. The men have no access—they 
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go outside. 


Q. What hours do they work? A. The girls work nine hours; the men ten 
‘hours. ; 

Q. Any time off on Saturday? A. Same on Saturday as any other day. 

Q. Pay day every week? A. Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :-— 


Q. Where do you import your stock from? A. Direct from the West Indies. 
We import from the place of growth—from all parts—Dominique, Jamaica. Coco 
from Trinidad, South America, Bahia, &. Some we have to get from the English 


market, 


WittiaM H. Gresn, livery stable keeper, Dartmouth, N.S., sworn. 
By Mr. Watsi :— 


Q. What hands do you employ, Mr. Green? A. We have about six or seven 
stable men. 

Q. Now give us some account of the livery businoss—whether it is better now 
than it has been? <A. Our livery business is not as good as it was some years ago. 
I suppose it sie account of more at it than when I first started it, 
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Q. What is the price of wood and coal here? A. Sydney coal about $6 a chal- 
dron; Acadia mine and Pictou $6 a chaldron—$4 a ton. 

Q. Is the coal cheaper now or dearer than it has been heretofore? A. About 
the same price. 

Q. What is the price of wood here? <A. $4 cord. 

Q. Hardwood? A. Yes, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Has that changed? A. No, sir. 

Q. Is keeping horses and matters of that kind the same as it has been hereto-. 
fore? A. About the same, 

Q. Is there any difference in the class of horses? A. A better class of horses at 

resent. 

4 Q. Do you think the class of horses we have compare favorably with those of 
any other city you know of? A. They compare just as favorably, perhaps not so: 
large. 
3 . Do your men work late in the nights? A. Sometimes they have to. 
. Do you give them any extra pay? A. No, sir, 
. You employ them all the year around ? A. Yes, sir. 
, About what wages do you give them? $7 a week. 
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By Mr. Heaxkes :— 


Q. What time do they go to work in the morning? A. About six o’clock. 

Q. What time do they leave off at night? A. It depends upon what time they 
- get through. 

Q. Paid for all wet weather? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do your stablemen get? A. The same wages, 

Q. Do they remain in the stables all night? A, No,sir. They may during a. 
rare night in winter—big drive—they have a house of their own. 


By thejCuaiRMAn :— 


Q. What would be the difference in the keep of an ordinary large sized horse 
compared with an ordinary small one—or two ordinary small ones? A. I do not. 
think there is any difference. I find my small horses eat as much as my large ones, 


STANLEY SWAINE, manager of the Dartmouth Ferry Co., Halifax, N.S., sworn. 


By Mr. WALSH :— 


Q. What industry do you represent, Mr. Swaine? A. lam manager of the Dart-. 
mouth Ferry Company. 

Q. Will you kindly tell us how many men you employ altogether? A. Twenty. 

Q. About twenty? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many are connected with the boat? A. Ten, 

Q. The balance at the works at Dartmouth? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Those men that run on the boats what wages do you give them? A, $7.50 
a week, 

Q. What hours do they work? A. Ten hours. 

Q. What do your hands on board the boat get? A. Carpenter and mates get. 
$9 a week ; engineer $45 ; firemen $7.50 a week. 

Q. Are your engineers men with certificates ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. All practical men? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you had any accidents on board your boats? A, No, sir. 

Q. Not during your time? <A. Not during my time. 

Q. The men on the steamers do they work late? <A. Yes. 
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Q. What is their hours of working; do they relieve one another? A. They 
relieve each other weekly. One crew takes the short route from 6 in the morning — 
until a quarter to seven in the evening. The other crew comes at 8 o’clock and stays 
until 12 o’clock at night. 

Q. Do you find the passenger trade on the ferry increasing ? A. Slightly.’ 

Q. But it does increase? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the ferry? A. Three years. 

Q. You hire your boats out to excursions? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know if your captains and all those connected with the boats are 
‘particular with regard to the number of passengers they should carry? A. Yes, 
sir. There is difficulty in keeping count of a certain number, 

Q. They try as well as they can to keep within the law? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you ever had any trouble with your men in the boats? A. No, sir. 


All are old men who have been there a number of years. 


Q. Have you made any improvements lately in your boats? A. Yes, sir ; dur- 


‘ing the last year, since the newcompany has been formed. They are building & 


new boat. 
Q. When do you expect to have her on? A. The first of June. She is much 


* larger. 


By Mr. HEAKEs:— 


Q. How many holidays do the employés on the boats have? A. Two days. 

Q. How many Sundays do they have? A. Every other Sunday. 

Q. What pay do females in the office receive? A. $4 a week. 

Q. How many hours please? A. We have two who work about six hours vach. 


In Halifax they have two ticket sellers, one comes down at the first boat and stays 
‘until noon; and the other stays until the last trip at night. 


Q. Both receive the same wages? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They change weekly? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How old are these boats ? A. I cinnot tell you the exact age. 

Q. Have there been any new boats put on during the last twenty-five years, 


A. One. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Do you make any reduced rates for persons living in Dartmouth? A. Yes, 


Sir. 


Q. What would these rates be so as to allow a mechanic working in Dartmouth 
going over in the morning and returning in the evening? A. Hecan get a quar- 
terly ticket for $4.50. 

Q. Are rents cheaper in Dartmouth compared with those in Halifax? A. Ide 


not know. 


Q. You cannot give us any information? A. No, sir. 
Q. How often will the ticket permit him to pass? A, Every boat. 
Q. Whenever he pleases? A. Yes, sir. | 
By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. Is that the cheapest ticket? Q. We have a mechanic’s ticket which sells 


_ for $1 that you can use between the hours of 6 aad 8 in the morning and 5 and 7 in 


the evening. 

Q. Many live in Dartmouth who work in Halifax? A. A great many. 

Q. What is the earliest boat you despatch in the morning? A. 5.30 in winter, 
6.30 in summer. 

Q. How late do they run at night? A. 12 o'clock. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. All the year round? A. The last boat leaves Halifax at 11.20 and lies up 
at 12 o’clock. 
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Q. How freqently are your boats stopped or delayed on account of the ice? Ai 
Since [ have been connected with the ferry, one day. 
Q. Often delayed by fog? A. No. 


By Mr, WAtsH :— 


Q. Have you all appliances on the boats in case of accident? A. We have to 
have them. : 


SamuEL McCartuy, baker, sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxes:— 


Q. What is your business? A. Baker. 
Q. How long have you been employed at that business? A. For 25 years. 
Q. Give us some idea of the hours a baker works in the city of Halifax? A. 
Well, they go to work at three o’clock in the morning and work sometimes until 
four, five and six o’clock and so on. 
‘ Q. Do you ever work after six o’clock in the evening? A. At times we have 
one so. 
_ Q. How many hours constitute a day’s work with bakers? A. There are no 
fixed hours. . 
Q. You go to work at three o’clock in the morning and leave off when you are 
through? A, Yes. 
Q. Suppose one or two men are sick how would that affect the others? A. | 
They would have to work longer. 
Q. Would they receive anything extra for that? A. Sometimes they would, but 
_ not always. | 
Q. Suppose a baker went home at three or four o’clock in the afternoon would 
he lose any time? A. No. 
Q. How much money would you receive for working the hours you have men- 
tioned, from 3 o’clock in the morning until 6 o’clock at night? A. $7. 
Q. Seven dollars a week? <A. Yes. 
Q. Is that the general rate of wages paid to soft bread bakers? <A. In some 
places it is more. “ 
Q. Do you know of any men who work that number of hours for less? A: No. 
Q. As a rule do you find the shops comfortable to work in? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you heat your ovens with wood or coal? A. With coal, 
' Q. Do you ever find any inconvenience frem the sulphur? A, There was some. 
until a year ago, but the trouble was remedied and there is none now. 
Q. You have no complaints on that account now? A. No; not now. 
Q. Are the shops healthy? A. Yes, 
Q. Are they well ventilated and comfortable generally ? A. Yes, 


? 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. When you go to work in the morning at what time do you quit for break- 
fast? A. At 8 o’clock or sometimes at 9. Be 

Q. What time have you for breskfast? A. There is no limited time. You. 
just get your breakfastand get back as soon as you can. | 

Q. How long do you remain until dinner? A. Sometimes until one o’clock 
and sometimes until Jater. 2 

Q. When you go to dinner how long have you? A. You get back as quick as. 
you can. 

Q. Do you have an hour for dinner? A. Sometimes we do and sometimes we 
don’t. Asa rule.we can take an hour. 

Q. Then you have to work until six o'clock? A. Yes. 
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Q. While you are in the bakery are you kept constantly employed? A. No; 
at times we have to wait for the dough to rise, 
Q. But it is necessary that you should be there all these hours? A, Yes. 


\ By Mr. Heaxsgs :— 
Q. Are the wages the same in winter as insummer? A. Yes. 
Q. When you want to leave during the day do you have to send for some one 


to take your place? A. No. 

Q. Do you know if that is ever done? A. In the morning if you do not want to 
go to work you get a jobber in your place. 
Q. Suppose you do not send a jobber, what would be theconsequences? A. The 


foreman of the shop would send for a jobber.  . 
Q. Have you ever worked as long as until 10 or 11 before going to breakfast ? 


A. Not of late years. | . 
Q. It has been done? A, Yes; in former years. 
By the CHAIRMAN :-— 
Q. That was years ago? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. J, ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Has there been an improvement in wages with bakers during the past few 
years? <A. There has. . } 

Q. When did it take place? A. I think somewhere about 18 or 20 years ago. 

Q. There has been no increase since then? A. Very little. 

. Q. Has there been an increase in the price of bread during the past 20 years ? 
A. Yes; at times, ae, 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. That depends upon the price of flour does it not? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Carson :-— 
Q. Is $7 a week the average wages received by bakers in Halifax? A. No; in 
some shops they get better wages than that. 
Q. What would be the average wages? <A, I suppose about $8. 
By Mr. KEeitity:— 


Q. Did you ever work in any othercity? A. No. 
Q. You don’t know then the rate of wages paid elsewhere? A. No. 


4 
HAirax, 9th April, 1888, 


THomAs SPELMAN, City Fire Department, sworn. 
By Mr. Kyetty:— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. I amin thecity employ; Iam connected 
with the fire department. | | 

Q. What is your duty? A. I look after the apparatus. 

Q. Have you purchased any horses? <A. Yes. 

Q. How do the horses of Nova Scotia compare with those of New Brunswick 
and other Provinces? A, I think they have fully as good a class of horses in Prince 
Edward Island as we have in Nova Scotia; they have paid more attention to 
breeding. 

Q. Has the class of horses here made any improvement? A. I do not think 
they have until recently. I think they are improving now. | 

Q. How would the horses raised in Nova Scotia do for military purposes and for 
general trucking and soon? A, Asa rule we do not raise the class of horses re- 
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quired for military purposes. We have some few, but they are not worth picking 
out. 

Q. But you believe there has been an improvement? A. Very recently some 
trotting horses have been imported from the United States, but there has been no 
general improvement, 

Q. .Has there been any Bes oy in horses for tracking purposes ? A. Ido 
not think there has. ; 

Q. Do you have charge of the menin the fire department? A. Yes; those 
who handle the horses, 

Q. How many men are there who are paid? A. Five. 

Q. What wages are they paid? A. $8 per week. 

Q. Are the firemen paid anything? A. No; their services are purely voluntary. 


By Mr. FrrEep:— 


Q. Do the drivers get a uniform? A: No. 
Q. Do they get no clothing at all? A. No. 
Q. Does the city provide places for them to sleep in ? A. No. 


By Mr. J. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Would it pay farmers to turn their attention to raising horses? A. Yes; 
quite as much so as raising cattle. 

Q. What kind of horses would pay best, roadsters or draught horses? Ac 
Draught horses and carriage horses, such as would be produced from Cleveland bays 
or English cobs. We have had a good many trotting horses imported by private 
enterprises. I think eight came the other day to Amherst. 


CHARLES BraMIsH, baker, sworn, 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. What is your business? A. Lam a baker. 

Q. Have you been working long in this city ? A. Ihave been working here 
for 12 years. 

Q. What has been the general condition of the baking business during those 12 
years? A. It has been a little better than it is now, I think. 

Q. What hours have you been in the habit of working? A. From 3 o'clock in 
the morning until 6 or 7 in the evening. 

a Have you ever worked later than that? A. Yes; but not lately. I have 
worked until 8 or 9. 

Q. Does from 3 o'clock until 6 constitute a day’s work ? A. Yes; but some 
nights we work later. 

Q How much do you receive for that many hours? A. $6 a week, 

Q. Do you ever have to work 18 or 20 hours at a stretch ? A. No. 

Q. Is a man obliged to work all the time from 3 o’clock until 6 for one day’s 
pay? A. Yes. 

Q. If he went away at4 o’clock, how much would he get? A. He would get 
his day’s pay just the same. 

Q. Have you any complaints to make? <A. No. 

@. Have you ever had any difficulties here between the bakers and the em- 
ployers? A. No. 

Q. None that you know off? A. No. 

Q. Are you engaged at soft bread baking ? A. Yes: 

Q. Do you know anything about biscuit? A. No. — 

Q Are any men working for less than $6 a week? A. Not that I know of. 

Q. How many in your establishment are getting more than $7 a week? A. 
There are only three or four in the shop who are getting more. 
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Q. Have you any Sunday work todo? A. Yes. | 

Q. How much haveyou todo? A. Wego at 4 o'clock to set the sponge, and 
‘knock off about 5 o’clock. 

Q. Do you do that every Sunday the same? A. Yes. 

Q. What time do you get through on Saturdays? A. Sometimes at 6, and 
sometimes half-past 6. i 

Q. Are you paid every week? A. Hvery week; yes. 


By Mr. Kewiy :— 


. Are youa married man? A. Yes. 
. Have youa family? A. Yes. , 
- Do you rent a house? A. I rent acouple of rooms, 
. What rent do you pay? A. I pay $1.25 a week. 
-- Q; Have you ever worked in any other city? A. Yes, I have worked in 
Boston. 
Q. Did you work there in the baking business? A. Yes. 
Q. How do the wages there compare with the wages here ? A. They do not 
compare at all, I used to get as muchin Boston with my board as I get here, and 
¢have to pay my board out of it. 


OOLHLHO 


JosEPH Connors, baker, sworn: 


By Mr. Hreaxes :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am a baker by trade. 

Q. Are you a soft bread maker? A. Yes. , 

Q. What are your hours of work? A. From three o’clock in the morning some- 
times until 4 or 6 o’clock. There is no limited time. 

Q. Have you ever worked later than 6 o’clock in your shop? A. Yes; we have, 

Q. What wages do you receive? A. Generally $8. I get $7 in the winter. 

Q. You get a dollar less in winter than in summer? A, Yes. 

Q. Do you. know any reason for that? A. Ido not know, except that business 
is slacker. | 

Q. Do you put thesame number of hoursin? A. Sometimes we have and some- 
times we have not. 

Q. When does overtime commence in the trade? A. I never heard of any such 
rule in the trade. 

Q. Have you ever worked as late as.ten o’clock at night? A. Ihave. 
: hee What extra would you get for that? A. Sometimes it might be our own 

auit. 

Q. Suppose it was not your own fault? A. We might be allowed something; 
I could not say how much. 

Q. Do you know of the gas ever being injurious to men? A. Not within the 
past few years. 

Q. Are there ventilators now? A. Yes. 

Q. There is none of that now then? A. Not much; there might be a little. 

Q. Are there any boys employed in the bakery you arein? A. There is 
always a boy but he is able to take a man’s place. No small boys are allowed. 

Q. He works the same hoursas the men? A. Certainly. 

Q. Do you know anything about the biscuit baking? A. No. 
3 Q. Have there ever baen any grievances b:tween the bakers and the employers ? 
A. I don’t know. I don’t belong to Halifax, 

By Mr, J. ARMsTRONG : — 
Q. Where have you worked besides Halifax? A. I have worked in St. John, 
N. B. and in the States. 3 
Q. How long is it since you worked in St. John? A. About seven years ago. 
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Q. Do you know the wages paid in St. John? A. Yes, | 
Q. About how do they compare? A. They are about the same as here ; gener 
ally $8. 

H Q. Considering the long hours bakers work do they think they are not receiving 
enough wages? A. Some might think so and some might not. It is not for me to 
know their Seda 

Q. What is your mind about it? <A. I think with the hours we work what 1 
get I am satisfied with. 


By Mr. Ketiy :— 


Q. Do you hire a house here? A. Yes. 

Q. How many rooms have you? A, Three. 

Q. What rent do you pay a week? A. I paya dollar and a anarter 

Q. How does that compare with the rent in St. John? A. It is higher. 

Q. How much higher is it? A. It isa good deal higher; I got three rooms in 
St. John tor $2 a month. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you know the plan by eo Wiat bakers go to work in the morning instead. 
of at tight <> EA. No, 


By Mr, J. AnMsTRONG :— 


Q. Could not the hours be made more convenient? <A. I suppose they could. 
Q. Do you think they could be changed without inconvenience to the public? 
_ A. I think it could be made that way. 


By Mr. KEvuy: 


Q. How do the hours here compare with the hoursin St. John? A. In St. 
John we commenced work at 5 o’clock. 

Q. How was it in the States? A. There we worked at night and got clear at. 
6 o’clock in the morning. 

Q. You would go to work at sixo’clock in the evening? A. Yes. 


Francis Fry, sworn. 
By Mr. Hreaxes :— 


Q. What is your business Mr. Fry? A. I do not do much business at present. 

Q. What is your trade? A. 1 have none. 

Q. Do you know anything about the baking business? A. I only know very 
little. I never worked at it myself. : 

Q. Have you ason in the baking business? A. Yes. 


RicuHarp Hogan, baker, sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxes: — 


. What is your business, Mr. Hogan? A. I am a baker, 

. Are you a journeyman baker? A. Yes; a journeyman baker. 

. At what hour do you go to work? A. At3 o’clock in the morning. | 

. At what hour do you finish? A. We are sometimes done at 4, 5 or 6. 

. It depends on what you have todo? A. Yes, 

. Is there any understanding as to what constitutes a day’s work between the 

bakers and the employers? A. No; we have never had a limit fixed to the hours, 
Q. Do you know how the hours here compare with the hours elsewhere. ? A. No. 
Q. What wages do you receive? A. I receive $12 a week. 
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Q. Are you a foreman? A. Yes, 
Q. Are there any men in your bakery that earn less than that? A. Yes. 
Q. What would be the wages of the men in the shop? A. Two of them get. 
$9 and the remainder $7 and $6 and so on. 
Q. Do any of them get iess than $6? A. Not that I know of. 
Q. Do you all work the same hours? A. Yes. 
Q Have there ever been any labor difficulties in the shop? A. Not that I 
know of. 
Q. Have there been any disputes between the men and the employers? A. Not. 
within seven years. There was a strike seven years ago. 
Q. Was that for shorter hours or for more pay? A. It was for more pay. 
. Did the men succeed? A. No; they came in for less than they went out, 
. They got starved out? A. Yes. 
- Do you employ any boys in the shop? A, No. 
. Are the men required to work later than 6 o’clock? A. Not lately; occa- 
y they are: 
. Would that be considered overtime? <A. No. 
. They would just get the same pay? A. Yes. 
. Do you know of men going home at 3 or 4 o’clock and abet E docked half a 
day’s pay ? A. No. 
Q. If a man does go at that time, is he paid full time? A. Yes; that is if he- 
asks to go any place, or wants to go off. 
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By Mr. J. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. What is the average number of hours a man works out of the 24? A, I. 
could not say. 

Q. Would it be 14 or 15 hours? A, No. 

Q. Would it be 12 hours? A. Yes; it would be 12 hours on an average. 

Q. That would be 72 hours a week? A. Yes. 

Q Take the averaye wages the men earn, what would be the average wages 


‘outside of yourself; would it be $8? A, I suppose that would come near it. 


Q. Do you think the hours could be made more convenient for the men without 
inconveniencing the public; say by going to work at half past 5 or 6 o’clock in the 
morning? A. The bread would be late in getting out. It takes five hours to get 
the bread out. 


By Mr, HEAKEs :— 


Q. Do you know of cities where the bread is made in the day time? A. No. 
By Mr. J. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q.. Do you know cities where the bakers go to work at half past five ? A. No. 


By Mr. KeLiy :— 


Q. How long have you been working at the business ? A. I have been at it-or~ 
34 years. 
Q. Do you hire a tenement? A. Yes. 
Q. How many rooms are there init? A. There are four. 
. How much rent do you pay for that? A. I pay $1.50 a week. 
. Are your wages the same summer and winter? A. Yes. 
Are the wages of the other men the same summer and winter? A. Some of 


are 


_ them come for $5 in the winter. 


How much would they get in the summer ? A. $7, $7.50 and $8. 
And in winter they reduce them to $5? <A. Yes, 
What is the cause of the decrease in winter ? A. The men get drunk in the 


OOD 


fall of the year, and are thrown out of employment, and when they are taken back 
_ they are taken on at $5. 


q. Are the wages of all the men cut? A. No. I mean to say that very often 
it is their own fault. They get thrown out of work through drink, and then come 
back and offer to work for $5 or $6, It is voluntary on their own part. 
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- Q. Do you pay taxes in the city? A. No. 

Q. They are included in your rent? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there water on the premises you hire for $1.50? <A. Yes, 

Q. Are there other persons living in the house? A. There is one other. 

Q, Has each one water on his flat? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are there water-closets on the premises? A. They are outside, 

«. Is there a sewer on the street? <A. Yes 

Q. Is there a connection on the premises to take off the drainage? A. Yes; 
>there is a sewer coming into the house. | 


By Mr. J. ARMsTRONG :— 
Q. Have there been any labor troubles in your shop lately ? A. Not as I know of. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. At what time do you quit work in the. evening? <A. At four, five and six 
- o'clock in the evening. 

_Q. Then how do you average 12 hours aday? A. Sometimes I go away bite 
the batch is in and leave an assistant. 

Q. What is the average number of hours work of the men employed in the 
shop? A. I could not say. 


By Mr. J. ARmstTRonG :— 


Q. Your place is supposed to be panied from three o’clock in the morning 
until six o’clock in the evening, and if youdo not occupy it some one else must? 
A. Yes; we knock off as soon as we are through; sometimes it is three, four or five 
-o’clock ; it is according as they want the bread. 

Q. Do the men generally work until five or sixo’clock? A. They have done so 
the last fortnight. All winter they have worked until three or four at the latest. 

Q. Do they ever work after six o’clock ? A. Just betimes; probably on Saturday. 

Q. How long after six would they work? A. Until half past. 

Q. Would they work until ten or eleven o’vlock? <A. No. 

Q. Are they paid extra for working over time? A. In case there are hands 
away they are paid extra. 


Puitip SHEARS, baker, sworn: 


By Mr. HeaxeEs :— 


Q. What is your business? A, I am a baker, 

Q. What wages do you earn? A. I earn $8 a week. 

Q. Do you get the same summer and winter? A. Yes; I get the same all the 
year round. 

“Q. How many hours a day do you work? A: 12 hours, 

Q. What time do you commence work in the morning? A. At three o’clock. 

Q. And you work until you are through? <A, Yes, 

_ Q. Do you work in the same shop as the last witness? A. No. 

Q. Would that be a fair rate of wages for menin your shop? A, Yes; there are 
‘three of us at $8. 

(). Do none of the men have their wages cut in winter? A, No. 

Q. Do you get constant employment? <A. Yes. 

Q. 1s the shop comfortable to work in? A. Yes. 

Q. There is no sulphur from the ovens? A, No. 


By Mr, Kriiy:— 


@. Are youa married man? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you hire atenement? A. Yes. 
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Q. What rent do you pay? A. I paya déllar and a quarter a week, 
Q. How many rooms have you? A. I have three. 

Q. Where is the water closet? A. In the yard. 

Q. Are there other persons in the house? A. Yes; one family. 

Q. Is there water on the premises? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you pay taxes? A. No. 

Q. Is it included in your rent? <A. Yes. 


Joun Hogan, baker, sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. Are you a baker, Mr. Hogan ? <A. Yes. 

Q. What hours have you been in the habit of working? A. I go to hok at. 
three o’clock in the morning. 

Q. When have you been in the habit of knocking off? A. Sometimes at four, 
and three, and sometimes at two o’clock. Some days we go home at one o’clock; 
that is on a two batch day. Pa 

Q. Sometimes you work later than four? A. Very seldom, 

Q. What wages do you receive? A. $8. The foreman gets more. Thesecond 
hands get $8. 

Q. Do you ever get your wages cut? A. Never. 

Q. Is your shop comfortable? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have there ever been disputes in the trade? A. Not in our shop. 

Q. What would be the nature or cause of the difficulties ? A. The object would 
be to make one man as good as another. One man can sell his bread for 50 cents a 
dozen and another who pays his hands good wages cannot compete with him. 

Q. Do you know any man in Halifax who works at the trade for less than $6 a 
week? <A. Yes. There are many in this room. 

Q. Is the condition of the shops in Halifax generally satisfactory? A. In the 
shop [ work in I have all the satisfaction I want. We have very fair hours, except 
that we would like to get 5 or 6 o’clock if we could. 

Q. From your experience do you not think that all the work could be done in 
the day time? A. Yes 

Q. How many hours would you consider it necessary for a baker to work to do. 
his work fairly? A. I consider that a man can do a good day’s work in ten hours, 

Q. How many loaves of bread cana man make in ten hours? A. Three men 
make up 1,500 loaves. 

Q. Would that be two- -pound loaves? A. Yes. 

Q: What would you consider a good average day’s work foraman? A. A good 
day’s work for a man in old times was considered three barrels of flour. 

Q. A man going to work at three o’clock in the morning and working until six 
o’clock, how many loaves would he be able to turn out? A. I could hardly answer 
that question. 

Q. Do you know of men working until eleven o’clock at night and getting no 
extra pay for it? A. Yes; I have done it myself. 

Q. Have you known men go home at four o’clock and be stopped half a day’ 8. 
pay for it? A. Yes; I have known men go in at seven or eight in the morning and 
work until seven or eight at night and only get half a day’s pay. 

Q. Have the men in Halifax suffered from the sulphur from the ovens? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you known men taken ill from that cause? A. I have known men to- 
bleed at the nose from it. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. When was that? A, Five years ago. 
Q. That wasin one place? A. Yes. 
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Q. Is it in the same condition now? A. I could not say. 

Q. Have the men complained of the long hours? A. They are all the time 
- complaining. 

Q. Are there any boys employed in your shop? A. No. 

Q. Do you know anything about biscuit baking? A. No. 

Q. You have never worked at it? A. No. 


By Mr. J. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Has the formation of your union been of benefit to the bakers? A. Yes; a 
big benefit. 

Q. Is there any other benefit than keeping up the price of wages? A. Yes} 
they assist you if you are sick. There is a great deal of benefit in that way. 

Q. If you had no union would you bo receiving the same wages you are to-day ? 
.A. No; I do not think so. 
Q. What reason have you for supposing that? A. Well, union is strength; I 
~have always considered it was an advantage for men to stick together. 
By Mr, Ketiy :— 
= 
Q. Do you hire a tenement? A. Yes. 
Q. How many rooms have you? A. Six. 
Q. What rent do you pay? A. $1.25 a week. 
Q. Is it in a central part of the city ? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you pay taxes? A. No; they are included in the rent. 
Q. Have you worked in any other city ? A. I worked in Boston 25 years ago. 
At that time I was a boy serving my time, and after working the second week I got 
~$6 a week. 
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Henry Naytog, cracker baker, sworn. 


By Mr. Hraxes :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I ama cracker baker. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that business? A. For 13 years, 

Q. Do you use machinery in your shop? A. Yes. 

Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. I work ten hours a day. 

Q. What wages do you get? A. I get $7 a week, 

Q. Is thatthe average wages of biscuit bakers? A. I do not know. Some may 
get more. 

Q. Are any getting less? A. I do not know what the rest get. 

Q. Are there any boys working in the shop? A. There are a few. 

Q. What would the ages of the youngest boys be? A. I don’t know. 

Q. What work are they engaged in? A. Packing and brushing off the machines, 

Q. Do they handle the machinery? A. No. 

Q. Do any boys work machinery? A. No; only scraping and brushing off, 

Q. What wages do they get? A. I do not know. 
, Q. Have you known any boys injured by the machinery? A. Yes; half a 

ozen. 

Q. What would be the cause? A. Getting their fingers in the rollers, 

Q. How old would the boys be? A. I don’t know. 

Q. How big would they be? A. All sizes, 

Q. Would the accident result from the carelessness or the inexperience of the 
boy? A. I can hardly tell. 


Joun O’ Hearn, baker, sworn. 
By Mr. Armstrona :— 


Q. What business are youin? A. Iam a biscuit baker and soft bread; I work 
vat biscuit and soft bread, both. : 

Q. What hours do you work? A. I work from 7 o’clock until 6 o’clock at 
biscuit making, and from 3 o’clock in the morning until 3, 4, 5 or 6 o’clock in the 
evening at soft bread. 

Q. What wages do you receive? <A. $6 in the biscuit bakery and $7 in the soft 
bread bakery. 

Q. Is there any piece work in the biscuit bakery? A. Yes; there are three or 
four hands working at piece work. 

Q. What wages do they receive? A. I have no idea. 

Q. How old are they, between 14 and 15? A. Between that, I guess, 


By Mr, Keuiy :— 


Q. Are you a married man? A, No. 
Q. Do you board out? A. No; [ live with my parents. 


Ricaarp Bergia@an, baker, sworn. 


By Mr. J. ARMsTRONG :— 


. What branch of the business are you engaged in? A. Iam a baker. 
. How long have you worked at the business? A. For 7 or 8 years. 
- How long do you work? A. From 7 o’clock until 6. 
- What wages do you make? A. $5.50 a week. 
s Are you a journeyman? A. No. 
. Are there any girls working at the biscuit making? A. No. 
. Who does the packing? A. Young boys. 
. How old might the youngest be? A. I have no idea, 
. Is there any dangerous machinery in yourroom? A. No; itis not danger- 
-ous if they take care of themselves ? ) 
Q. Have there been any accidents? A. Yes; one or two. 
Q. Of what nature have they been? A. Getting their hands in the rollers and 
80 OD. 
Q. How many men are receiving $5.50 a week in your shop? A. I think I 
am the only one. 
Q. Do any receive less? A. No. 
Q. How much do other men receive? A. $6 and $7. 
Q. Do you work in the same shop with the last witness? <A. Yes, 
'  @ Have you any information to give the Commission in connection with the 
trade that has not already been given? A. No. 
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By Mr. Ketry :— 


Q. You say you have been seven years at the business? A. Yes, 
Q. Did you go into it to serve your time? <A. Kind of that way. 
Q. You first wentinasaboy? A. Yes. . 
Q. Do they usually serve seven years? A. I have no idea. 
Q. Are you paid according to the value of your services? A. Something that 
way. | 
"2. Do you know any others who have been at the business as long as you have 
who only receive that much? A. No. 

Q. Do you know some who have been at it only four years who are getting $6 
aweek? A. No. 
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JoHn BoaARDWELL, biscuit baker, sworn. 


By Mr. J. ARmMsTRONG :— 


. What is your business? A. I am a biscuit baker. 

. What wages do you receive? A. I get $10 a week. 

. Are youaforeman? A. No. 

. Are there many men in the factory you arein? A. There are ten boys and.t men. 
. Wouid ten dollars be the wages that all get? A. No; I don’t know what. 
‘the others get. . 
Are there any boys employed? A. Yes. 

What would be the age of the Founeest ? A. He would be about 15. 

Are there none under that? A. None to my knowledge. 

Have any boys been injured in ane shop? A. Yes. 

Do you consider that a boy of 14 is old enough to be put at machinery to 

A. I don’t know anything about that, 

Have you a property of yourown? A. Yes; it is mortgaged. 

How long ago is it since you first got it? A. Ten years ago. 

Are there other tenants in the house? A. Yes; i let two rooms, 

What rent do you get forthem? A. 75 cents a week. 

Is there a sewer on the premises? A. No; there is no drainage on the street.. 
Ts there a water closet in the rear? A. Yes, 

Is there a separate one for the tenant and yourself? A. No; it is the same. 
What taxes do you pay? A. $13 4 year. 7 

Does that include water? <A. No. 

What would the water taxes be? A. $4.50 a year. 

. Have you worked anywhere else? A. About sixteen years ago I worked. 
three years in New Glasgow. 

Q. Have you ever worked in the States or in Upper Canada? A. No. 
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JosePH LARKINS, biscuit maker, sworn: 
By Mr. HEeaKkes :— 


Q. How old are you? A. Iam 11 years. 

Q. What is the matter with your hand? A. It got hurt in the machinery. 

Q. How? A. It got caught in the rollers. 

Q. What rollers? A. The rollers of a cracker machine,—a biscuit machine. 

Q. How long were you working in the biscuit factory? A. About seven weeks.. 

Q. Was it part of your work to look after the machinery ? A. No; I was taken 
in as apacker and was then put to work on the machinery. 

Q. How much wages did they give you? A. A dollar a week first, and then a 
dollar and a-quarter. 

Q. How much do they give younow? A. Nothing at all. 

Q. How long is it since you were hurt? A. Nine weeks Thursday. 

Q. And have they not given you anything? <A. No; except for the week when I 
was hurt. 


By Mr. KEeLuy :— 


Q. Did you ask for employment? A. My mother asked for a job for me, and — 
they said I could get a job biscuit packing; then they changed me to where the ma-. 
chinery was. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. How long were you working at the machinery before you were hurt? A. I 
could not say. 

Q. What were you doing at the machinery? A. I was brushing the dough off 
according as it came through. 
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By Mr. Keniry :— 


Q. Are other boys of your age employed in the concern? A, I could not say. 
There was a boy about the same size. 


By Mr. Hzeakes — | 
Q. Did you lose any fingers? A. [ lost one. 
Q. Did you lose any of the joints of the others? A. I think Iwill lose a second 
finger. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q. Who paid the doctor? <A. I could not say. 
By Mr. Krtiy :— 


Q. Who took you to the doctor ? A. A man who wasthere. The doctor put 
seven or eight stitches in. 


Azraur Swan, fancy baker, sworn. 


By Mr. HeEaxes :— 


. What is your business? A. I am a fancy baker. 

Are you acake baker? A. Yes. 

How many hours a day do you work? A. 10 hours. 

What pay do you receive? A. I get $2.75 a week, 

How long have you been at the business? A. Three or four years. 

Are there many boys working in the same shop? A. Yes: a good many, 
Are there many younger than yourself? A. There are a few. 

Are there any as young as the last witness? A. No. 

Are there any machines in your shop? A. Yes. 

Do any boys ever get hurt? A, No. 

Have you seen boys hurt in the biscuit department? A. Some. 

How old would they be? A. I do not know. 

Are there many men in the same room you are in? A. There are three 
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or four. | 
Do you know what wages they earn? A. No. 

What did you get the first year you went to work? A. $1. . 

Did you get a dollar increase every year? A. No. 

. What increase did you get? A. Sometimes a quarter of a dollar or fifty 
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cents. 

How old are you now? A. Going on 17. 

| , You have been at the business three years? A; I have been at it for three 
or four years. 


£o 


JoHn O’ HEARN, sworn. 


Q. What business are you engaged in? A, I am a biscuit and soft bread baker. 
Q. Do you work at biscuit or soft bread principally? A. I work at both. 
Q. What hours do you work? A. I work from 7 o’vlock in the morning until 
6 at biscuit baking, and from 3 o’clock in the morning until 4, 5 or 6 o’clock at soft | 
bread baking. 
Q. What wages do you receive? A. I get $6 for biscuit making and $7 for soit 
bread baking. 
é Q. Is there any piece work in the biscuit bakery? A. Yes; there sre threo or 
four hands. ; 
Q. What ages are they? A. I have no idea. 
Q. Would they be thirteen or fourteen? A. Between those ages, I guess, 
A—12** 
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Q. Do you know the wages they get? A. I could not tell you. 


By Mr. KEe.tty:— 


Q. Are you a married man? A. No. 
Q. Do you board out? A. No; I live with my parents, 


JAMES PURCELL, sworn. 
By Mr. HEAKEs :— 3 


. What occupation are you engaged in? A. The milk business, 
Milk business? A. Yes, sir. | 
How long have you been at that? A. Not long. 
Where did you work before that ? A. At the biscuit business, 
How old are you? A. Going on 15. 
What wages did you receive? A. $1.50. 
How long have you worked at the biscuit business ? A. A year and a half. 
Is that all you got after a year anda half? <A. Yes, sir. 
How many hours a day did you work? A. From 7 till 6. 
Did you ever get hurt? A. Yes, sir. 
How did you get hurt? A. In the cog wheels on the cutter. 
You got your handin? A. Yes, sir. 
How long were you laid up? A. A little over a month. 
Did you get your pay all the time you were laid up? A, No, sir. © 
When did your pay stop? A. After the first week, 
Did any body pay the doctor? A. Ido not know, sir. | 
. Are there many boys working in the same shop of your size? A. Three or 
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four. 
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. Are there any younger than you, sir? A. I could not say, sir. 


WixiiAM Porcek.t, biscuit packer, sworn. 
By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. What is your business ? A. Packer. 

Q. In what? A. The biscuit packing department. 

Q. Are you incharge? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does it take much skill to be a packer ? A, Not considerable. 

Q. What wages is generally given to packers? A. Well, my wages is $6.50. 
Boys generally get $1.25. 

. The boys are under your charge? A. Yes, sir, 7 

Q-. How long will it take a boy to learn that business? A. To learnit pro- 
perly, from two to three wecks. 

Q. How old is the youngest child? <A. 14 and over. 

Q. Are boys generally asked their age when they comein? A. Not generally. 

@. How many hours do the boys work? A. Ten hours. 

Q. Are there any fines imposed on the boys if they are not there in the morning 
sharp? A. No. 

Q. What is the time allowed for dinner ? A. One hour, 

Q. Do they generally go home to dinner? A. Yes, 

Q. Do they ever work after six o’clock in the evening? A. Sometimes, 
occasionally. A busy day they may work after that time. 

Q. How long in the evening would they work after working all day? A, It 
depends on the order. They might be there until half-past six. They have half of 
the next day. They would receive no money. They would receive no pay, but 
they would have the time cff next day. 

Q. Are there any young girls employed? A. No, sir. 
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Q. Have these boys to lift any of the boxes when filled? A. Yes; but they 
‘are not heavy. 

Q. What would be the weight of an ordinary box of crackers? A. Twenty or 
‘twenty-five pounds, 

Q. Suppose the boys do not pack properly? A. They are emptied out and 
packed over again. | 
: Me Are their wages increased as they become more expert? A. It does very 
slowly. 

Q. Are the boys removed out of the cracker room in the course of time and put 
to cracker making? A. In case a boy is absent from the biscuit making room, they 
take one from the other room in there, but on no other occasion. 

Q. How long have you worked at the business? A. Seven years. 

Q. What hours do you work? A. Ten hours a day. | 

. Q, Have you ever worked in any other city? <A. No, sir. 


Lewis ARCHIBALD, baker, sworn. 


By Mr. ARMsTRoNG :— 


_Q. What branch of the baking trade do you work at? A. Soft bread. and 
cracker department—I do both; I take charge occasionally. 

Q. What would be the length of hours of work of soft bread bakers? A. Well, 
the hour of going to work is 4 o’clock, sometimes at 3 o’clock. One shop always 
goes to work at 4 o’clock and knocks off at 4 or a little later. All the rest vary. 
‘There is one shop in the city that always since [ can recollect has gone to work at 
half past 2 and 3 and worked till 11 and 12 o’clock at night. That was when their 
employer had contracts and endeavored as much as he could to get all the contracts 
and take the profit out of the labor. 

Q. What would be about the average earnings for a soft bread baker in the 
city of Halifax—take the highest and the lowest? A. The general rate of a society 
map is $8 a week. Foremen range $10—one is $9. 

Q. Do the men belonging to the society receive the highest wages? A. Well, 


yes; [I should say so. Moir’s foreman says he gets $12. : 
Q. Mr. Archibald, I understand that you are President of the Baker’s Union? | 
A. Iam. ; 


Q. How long has that union been in existence? A. The first was in existence 
for 20 years; then we broke up. They eventually re-formed. I think the last ior- 
mation was about eight or nine years ago, according to my recollection; I cannot 
distinctly tell you. 

Q. Have the wages increased since the last formation ofthe union? A. No, sir. 

Q. What was the cause of the first strike? A. Previous to that we-had to go 
to work at 3 and half past. 

Q. Before the strike took place, were there any negotiations between the em- 
ployers and men as regards a settlement? <A. No, sir; not that [am aware of. 

Q. Did the men have any correspondence with their bosses before they struck ? 

_ A. They gave them either a week or a fortnight’s notice. 

Q. Are there any benefits connected with your society such assick or death, &c.? | 
A. Yes, sir. Our by-law book says so. We have been striking but we have never 
been able to get any benefits. 
fi Are there any journeymen bakers in Halifax who own their own houses? 
A. No, sir. | 

Q. Do you think from your knowledge that bakers are sufficiently paid for their 
labor in comparison to other skilled branches of industry—do you know the rate of 
wages outside of the city of Halifax in the Dominion? A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you worked outside the city of Halifax? A. [have worked in the 
United States—in different parts. 

A~=123%*% 
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Q. Some years ago? A. That is 12 or 14 years ago. 

Q. Do any apprentices go to soft bread bakery? A. No, sir. Not to say ap- 
prentices—no apprentice in the business. There are boys occasionally come—in fact 
the soft bread is almost too heavy for a young boy. 

Q. What would you think the proper age for a boy to go to that business with— 
out injury to his constitution? A. He should be sixteen or seventeen—if he was 
smaller he would be too young. 

Q. For a good, smart, intelligent boy, how long would it take him to look upon 
himself as a journeyman baker and demand the same wages? A. If hehad a chance 
I would say four years: He ought to be a good journeyman in perhaps less. 

Q. Do you think, Mr. Archibald, that the hours could be reduced, commence say 
working at five o’clock, without inconvenience to the public? A. Yes,sir; ldo, I 
believe that the bakers could do more work. If we made dough and went back to 


‘breakfast we could work better afterwards. ; 


Q. Is there avy improvement in the bake shops such as doing away with gaseous 
matter, and sulphur, that would come from a coal furnace? A. The general rule of 
the bake houses is to use coal orcoke in the oven. Where they have a furnace | 
instead of ovens they burn wood—there is no gas from wood. 

Q. Are the bake shops close in thesummer time? A. No, sir; very airy. 

Q. Warm and comfortable in the winter time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you think the wages ofa baker could be advanced without causing a 
higher price to the consumer? A.-I think ao, sir. I would think if the employers 
formed an’ association, if they all agreed to that, that the journeymen and the em- 
ployers could regulate the price ifthey could only come together and doit. They 
are acting independently on their own resources and one man comes out with cheap 
bread and of course the other man has to compete with that cheap bread or else the 
cheap labor and long hours makes him handicapped. 

Q. Is there a bread inspector in the city of Halifax ? A. Do you mean a bread 
weigher ? 

Q. Appointed by the corporation? A. No; not that I am aware of, 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What is done with the light bread? A. Previous to Confederation the city 
council appointed a bread weigher; since that time the Dominion has taken the 
power out of the local authorities and consequently we have none since. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Are you aware that in almost every other city of the Dominion they have a 
head inspector? A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you aware of it in Toronto, Montreal and other cities? A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you aware that they have the same form of government? A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. As regards the cracker making is that a healthy business for boys? A. Oh, 
yes, sir. Itis healthy enough. It is warm in the bake houses in summer. I would 
say it was healthy if the bake houses were ventilated. . 
ie Do you think it is a proper thing to puta child to cleaning rollers in motion ? 

- No, sir. 

Q. Are they generally put to that kind of work on entering ? A. The foreman 
would not, if he knew his business. 

Q. Does it take good judgment and experience for a child to work on one of 
these rollers? A. Yes, sir, It requires a good deal of experience—the more experi- 
ence the less liable he is to get hurt. 

Q. Could not these rolJers be cleaned while they are stationary ? A. Most 
decidedly. Yes, sir. . 
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Q. What is the object of cleaning them while in motion? A. I could not say 
exactly. Of course the only thing I see is the turning around all the time when the 
belt ison. If that was off they would have to take the fly wheel and turn with 
the hand. | 

@. Suppose a hand to be caught in a roller how long would it take to stop the 
machinery? A. Just as long asit would take to throw off the belt. Ifit hada 
break you might do it quicker. It would take some time. It is according to how 
the rollers are set, whether for thick bread or fine. The thinner the rollers the 
more the hurt is going to be. I should say ordinarily about five minutes, according 
to how far the man was from the break to stop her. ) 

Q. Do you know whether the parties running the engines are competent 
engineers ? <A. I could not say, sir, as regards competence, 

Q. Are they gas engines? A. No,sir. Twenty-twohorse power steam. 

_ Q. You cannot say anything in what condition the engines are in Halifax or the 
competency of the engineers? A. No, sir. . 

@. Have these bake shops generally engineers or do the workingmen run the 

engines in turn? A. I do not think they are passed engineers. 


JAMES ByeERs, baker, sworn. 
By Mr. WAuLsH :— ) 


 Q. What part of the baking business do you work at? A.I do not work at 
any baking business. 
. Did youever? A. Yes, sir. 
What branch? A. Biscuit. 
How long is it since you worked at the biscuit business? A. Four years. 
. Did you ever get injured? A. I got my hand cut. 
How long were you laid up? A. Three months. 
Did you lose any fingers ? A. No, sir. . 
Were you paid anything for the time you were ill? A. No, sir. 
No doctor’s bill? A. I don’t think there were. 
. How old were you? A. Twelve years old. — 
. How long had you been working before you got hurt? <A. Six months. 
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FRANK HEFueEr, baker, sworn, 
By Mr. WAtsH :— 


Q. What is your trade, sir? A, Soft bread baker. 

Q. Did you hear the evidence of the last witness? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you agree with it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you anything to adg further? A. Well, 1 havea little. If soft bread 
bakers had ten hours a day work they could do as much as any other mechanic, 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 


Q. Would it be possible for a baker to go to work at six o’clock or seven o’clock 
in the morning and get out his batch to satisfy the public? A. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q. Could it be got out in time to be delivered? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do they give as a reason then that the business of baking should be 
pursued in that way? A. I don’t know. 

Q. You cannot give any reason? A. No, sir. It has always been that way 
ever since I worked at it. : | 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Would it deprive the people of having fresh bread ? A. I do not think it 
would. 

Q. Have you got anything else to offer the Commission? A. No, sir; not that 
I know of at present. 
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JoHn CuDIHEER, baker, sworn. 


By Mr. Watsa:— 


Q. What is your business? A. Soft bread baker. 

Q. You have heard the evidence of the witnesses here? A. The last one I did—-. 
I paid great attention too—I think he spoke the truth. 

Q. You believe all the evidence he has given? A. I could take an affidavit 
after him as we had the pleasure of working together. 

Q. Do you believe, sir, that if the men worked only 10 hours a day that the idle. 
bakers would find employment i in Halifax? A. Certainly, sir. | 

Q. Do you believe that it would do for a man to commence at five o’vlock?’ 
A. By all means; and at six o’clock would do. . 

Q. Have you any further information? A. Ihave been working eight hours. 
before breakfast and was docked a quarter of a day for twenty minutes, 

Q. Do you know anything about the cracker baking? A. No, sir. I have 
seen several boys injured there. We have been called to assist to get them out. 

Q. Has there been an improvement in the sanitary condition of the bake-shops ? 
A. They tell me there has been. I have knownit when you would have to open 
the doors to get your breath ; say five years back. 

Q. There is an improvement? A. I am not aware of it. 


By Mr. Frerp :— 


Q. How long is it since you worked at the baking trade? <A. I am working at 
it at the present day. It is four years since I have been working in that establish- 
ment. 


JAmEs Frioyp, baker, sworn. 
By Mr, HeaKkeEs :— 


Q. What business are you engaged in? A. Soft bread baker. 

Q. What hours do you work? A. About 12 hours. I have worked as high as. 
24 hours. ’ 

Q. What wages do you get now? A. $8 a week. 

Q. What wages did you get working longer hours? A. Generally $8—I was. 
reduced to $7. 

Q. How many hours are supposed to be a day’s work? A. It should be ten hours. 

Q. When a man works from three o’clock in the morning till six o ‘clock at. 
night, how much more will he get? A. Nothing at all. 

Q. Suppose he quit? A. He would be docked for a day. 

Q. Have you ever known that to be done? A. It was done with myself. 

Q. Do you know whether that has been done with others? Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know anything about the biscuit business? A. I worked a little 
while at it. 

Q. Can you tell us if boys are put at this bischit business at too young an age? 
A. Some of them are. 

Q. Are there many of those boys get hurt ?. A. A great many. 

Q. Did any of them peu seriously injured? A. Yes; one I pulled out of the: 
machine myself. 

Q. How old would he be? A. Between 13 and 14, I should say. 

Q. Do you know if there are many of the boys under that age employed in the: 
biscuit factory ? A. I could not say now, sir. 

Q. Can you tell us what the average wages of soft bread bakers are in the larg- 
est factories? A. Some five, six, seven, and as high as the foreman getting twelve 
dollars—from that down ; some only three, 

Q. Outside the factories what are the average wages of bakers? A. Seven and 
‘eight dollars. 

. Q. Outside these factories what is the average hours of bakers? A. Twelve 
ours. 
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Q. Do you know if it is the practice to pay different wages in winter than. 
summer? A. In summer they may receive seven dollars and as soon as the snow 
falis be reduced down to five, four and three. 

Q. Can you tell us the cause of that? A. The cause of it is because they don’t 
belong to the union and the bosses do exactly what they like. 

Q. Did you ever know of a man’s wages reduced to two dollars because he got. 
drunk? A. No; sir. 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. As a rule are the bakers as steady in their habits as other trades? A. The: 
majority are. 

Q. Do you think the long hours—the bakers having to rise so early in the 
morning—has a tendency to cause them todrink? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you think if a man worked, as you say, 14 or 15 hours, drink would 
have more effect upon him than if he worked 6, 9 or 10 hours? A. Yes; sir. 

Q. You consider organizing bakers in the union has a tendency to keep up 
wages? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you got any further information that would be of any benefit to the 
Commission in respect of the baking trade? .A. There are four or five of our men 
unemployed. If we had the ten hour system they would be all employed. Ifaman 
works 17 or 18 hours he keeps them out of work. | 

Q. You believe then that the men as a body would prefer to work ten hours a 
day so that the other bakers would find employment? A. Yes, sir. 

@. You think then that shorter hours would be the means of giving those extra 
“menemployment? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When is the busy season in the baking trade? A. Generally in the summer 
season when the men-of-war ships come in—June up to, well, Nove mber. 

Q. And are they always busy—holidays and Christmas times? A. The cake 
bakeries are. 

Q. Are there many cake bakeries in Halifax? A. I dare say about 20. 

Q. Do they receive more wages than the soft bread bakers? A. Yes, sir. In 
comparison they get between six, seven, and eight dollars a week and only work 
ten hours. | 

Q. Do they find steady employment throughout the year? A. The cake 


_ bakers? 


Q. Yes, sir? <A. Well, they may bea little slack after Christmas for about a 
morth or so. 
Q. When bakers are idle what other industry do they turn their hands to? A. 
I do not think any of them do anything. They cannot get anything else to do. 


Wirram BrrxenHead, bricklayer, sworn. 


By Mr. Wasa: 


Q. What is your trade, Mr. Birkenhead? <A. Bricklayer. 

Q. What are the wages paid in Halifax? A. Twenty-five cents an hour—that. 
is the average. 

Q. Any men receive more than that? A. A few. 

Q. Are there any men not receiving that wages? A. I think there are. 

Q. Have you got any statement to make before the Commission that would be 
of importance? A. I wish to deny some statements that were made here, It was 
stated that bricklayers and masons here worked eight months a year and received 
30 cents an hour, They would be well satisfied if they did—they do not get any- 
thing near that. The majority of bricklayers and masons in Halifax do not make 
five full months in the year, that is the majority—there may be an odd one or two 
who make more than that, but itis very seldom, Some do not work more than 
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four months and the wages they receive is twenty-five cents an hour. Twenty-five 
cents is not sufficient to support a family and we have to look for a reasonable rate 
of wages, that is thirty conts an hour. One contractor has refused to give it and 
sooner than give it he sent to the old country and brought out mechanics here and 
it cost him more in the long run to pay them. The men here had to go to the 
United States to make a living, 

Q. How long ago is it since these men came out? A. Two years ago. 
Q. Are any of them in Halifax to-day? A. I think they pretty nearly all went 
back. 

Q. Were you acquainted with them? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know for a fact that they came out under contract? A. Yes, sir. 
They are doing more of the same thing to-day. 

' Q. How long have you worked in Halifax? A. Highteen years, off and on. 

Q. Take one year with another for the past five years, what would be the aver- 
age yearly earnings of a bricklayer? A. For the last few years we have been 
getting 25 cents an hour. All the time they make in five full months. 

Q. Are the bricklayers in Halifax generally citizens of the place? A: Yes, sir. 

Q. Are there many married men? A. Yes; mostly all. siden 

Q. Many own their own houses? A. Very few. 


By Mr. HEAakes:— 


Q. Do you know whether those bricklayers who were brought from the old 
country came out here on an assisted passage? A. I do not know. 


HAuirax, 10th April, 1888. 
Wix.1AM Muir, sail maker, sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am asail maker and ship chandler. 
Q. How many hands have you employed? A. About four all the year around. 
Q. In your busy season do you have more than that? A. Yes; when we can 
get them. , 
Q. Are hands scarce in the sail making ttade? A. The business is not very. 
prosperous, and there are not many men; they have left the city. | 
Q. Since the substitution of steamships for sailing vessels the business has 
fallen off? A. Of course that has helped. 
Q. What can a good sail maker earn? What would be his daily wages? A. 
We pay men $1.75 for ten hours’ work all the year round; we have three or four 
employed all the year round at that price. 
Q. Are they ever required to work at night? A. Yes; sometimes. 
Q. Do you pay them the same or do you pay them extra for that? A. We 
pay them extra. 
@. Do you pay them a higher price per hour than in the day time? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any unskilled hands employed? A. Yes; we have two or three 
‘boys. 
_ Q. What would they receive the first year? A. They would get $1.25 a week. 
. How many years would they serve? A. They are supposed to remain 
until they are twenty-one, but it is common for them to stop only one or two years, 
and then drop off. 


Q. Do women work at sail making at all? A. Not that [am awareof. Not 
in Halifax. 


Q. How frequently do you pay yourhands? A. They are paid every Saturday. 
Q. In full? <A. Yes. 


Q. Andincash? A. Yes. We would not expect them back on Monday if we 
did not pay them on Saturday. | 
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Q. Do you make any sails for foreign vessels touching at this port? <A. If they 
¢€ome in in absolute want they may get a sail. 

Q. Otherwise they do not? A. Not otherwise. The most of them are Nor- 
wegians, and they do a good deal of work on board of their own vessels. 

Q. They can get sails cheaper at home? A. Yes; there is no doubt about that. 
If they want a sail they fix it up on board their vessels. 

Q. How do the prices here compare with prices in the United States? A. We 
can make sails as reasonable, but the prices have advanced here in consequence of 
_ the heavy duties. We are compelled to buy our canvas in the province; we used 
to buy altogether in the United States. 

Q. Is the canvas made here equally as good as that made in the United States ? 
A. No; it is not as good as that we were in the habit of getting from the United 
States, but I think they are sending in an inferior quality from the States now. 

Q. How do the prices compare with those of the United States?’ A. We can- 
not buy the American as cheap as the Yarmouth duck; in some cases we have to 
give a shade more. 

Q. Is any of the American duck used? A. Yes; some of itis used. The heavy 
duties have increased the prices of everything connected with a ship. There is no 
demand for sail-making in Halifax now compared with what there was some years 
2g0. 


JoHN McDona np, overseer of city works, sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— . 


Q. What is your business? A. I am overseer of the city works. 

Q. Do you have the employment of the men engaged? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the regular pay per day for unskilled laborers? A. Oar rate of pay 
is $1.10 per day, or 11 cents an hour. We pay them all the way from $1 to $1.25 a 
day. We have some laborers that we give $1.25 to during the summer when that — 
ranch of the work is going on. 

Q. Do they get pretty constant employment or are they idle in winter? A. 
They are idle in winter. 

Q. Can you form an estimate of the number of days they would be employed. 
through the year? A. No; in the winter we may take a man on to-day and have 
no work for him to-morrow. 

Q. You cannot form an estimate of the actual amount of work they get? A. 
No; I cannot. 

Q. Do they get other Ronee A. Yes, of course; they get it wherever they can. 

Q. Is there much work that such men can eet? A. Not in the winter. 

Q. Do you employ many carpenters? A. No; we have only one altogether; 
when there is carpenter work to do we let it out by contract. 

Q. Do you employ bricklayers or masons? A, Last year we had three or four. 

Q. What do you pay them? A. We pay them $2.50 to $3. 

Q. Is that for ten hours work? A. Yes. 

Q. How often do you pay them? A. We pay them every Friday night. 

Q. Do you pay them in full to the day? A. Yes; our week ends, on Wednes- 
day. 
| Q. Is there any difficulty in porting what hands you want? A. No; none 
whatever. 

Q. Do mechanics apply for work as laborers? A. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. Do the same men come back to yeu or are they changing? A. The same 
men generaily come back to us, 

Q. Can you tell us whether any of those laborers have ever saved money or can 
they live on what you pay? A. Some of them save money and some of them do not. 

Q. Have any of them ever bought houses? A. I think I can remember some, 
who have done so. 
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Q. Not many? A. No; nota great many. 
Q. Are the houses paid for? A. I could not say. 


By Mr. Keiuy :— : 


Q. How long have you been in the employ of the corporation? A. For 35. 
ears. ‘ | 
% Q. Did you ever learnatrade? A. No. , 

Q. Did you go in asa laborer? A. Yes; I wentin as a laborer. 

-Q. And you improved and they advanced you? A. Yes. 

Q. What wages did you first get? A. I think it was four shillings a day. 

Q. Do you take charge of thesewers? A. Yes. 

4). You see to laying them, the connections, &c.? A. Yes. 

Q. Have ycu ever had any labor troubles with the men? A. No; none whatever, 
except when they keep away from their work on account of drink or something of 
that kind. 

Q. What did you say was the rate of wages paid the men? A. 11 centsan hour. 

Q. Have you ever had men who have worked for corporations in other cities ? 
A. I think we have had afew who worked in the old country, but they did not 
remain; they went away. 

Q. You have accumulated some property, I presume? A. I have a house, but 
it is not paid for. : 

Q. About what is the rent for a tenement of three orfourrooms? A, Four rooms 
where [ live would be worth $5 a month. 

Q. What part of the city do youlive in? A. I live back of the North Common. 

@. What would be the usual sum charged for three rooms? A. I should say 
bout $1.25 or $1.50 a week. 

Q. Do you pay taxes? <A. Yes, 

Q. About what amount would it be? A, I think that last year it was $23. 

Q. Would that include the water tax? A. No. 

43. What would the water tax be? A. I think it was $10.40. | 

Q. What is the value of your property ? A. I think they put $1,600 on my house. 

Q. You have known other persons in the employ of the corporation who have 
accumulated property? A. There are some who have houses in their names, but 


. don’t know how much of it is clear. 


Q. Are there any times when the men are not paid on account of the appropria- — 
tions being exhausted? A. Not just now. 

Q. There has been such atime? A. There was a time five or six years ago, or 
perhaps more, when the money got short in the spring and the men were not paid 
for a tew weeks. 

Q. Did the corporation give orders for goods? A. No; they pay cash. 


Ropert Morton, stipendiary magistrate, sworn. 
By Mr. FrrEp :— 


<3. What is your position? A. I am the stipendiary magistrate of the city. 

Q. Is there any lien law in Halifax or in Nova Scotia by which a workingman 
may secure bis wages when employed on a new building? A. Yes. 

Q. To what extent may he recover? A. The law will be found in the Revised 
Statutes (5th series), chapter 85. It is essentially the same as the Ontario Act. 

Q. The workman employed has no claim on the owner beyond the amount due 
the contractor or sub-contractor? A. That is all. 

Q. Can you give us any information as to the costs connected with the collec- 
tion of small debts in Nova Scotia? A. Yes; in the city civil court, which is a 
court largely used for the collection of small debts, the jurisdiction is the same as in 
ihe county stipendiary magistrate’s court, The county stipendiary magistrates are 
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appointed by the municipalities, but Iam appointed by the Government. My juris- 
diction is up to $80 in civil causes. The party wishing to collect an account files 
_ two copies of it; one to be filed in the office and the other to be served on the de- 

fendant. The clerk then makes out the writ, and the plaintiff deposits the 75 cents 
which is the price of the summons. If the cause is not contested there is a dollar 
further to be paid for the judgment, which is all the taxable costs, unless an attorney 
appears. When an attorney appears, and the cause of the action exceeds $20, he is 
entitled to a counsel fee of $4. Where the amount of the cause of action is beyond 
$40 he is entitled to a counsel fee of not more than $6. In default causes, where 
there is no contest, the summons is issued by an attorney, he is entitled, where the 
amount is over $20, to $2.35, which with the 75 cents tor the summons and the $1 for 
judgment constitutes all the costs. The number of default cases is very large. The 
execution is 40 cents. The city marshal collecte the amount of the execution and 
hands it over without charge. The city civil court meets twice a month, and the 
number of causes runs from 60 or 70 to 120. The fees are the same in all default 
cases, no matter what the amount, except the $2.35 for the attorney where the writ 
is issued by an attorney. 

Q. What are the exemptions from seizure under execution? A. They are alk 
specified in the Revised Statutes, chapter 104. 

_  Q. Is there any law in Nova Scotia in respect to the garnishment of wages ? 
A. Yes; we have a Garnishee Act. It can oniy issue after judgment. There is no 
garnishee process particularly for wages unless they are sued for and judgment ob- 
tained. The proceedings will be found in the Revised Statutes, chapter 105, and 
also at page 912. 

Q. Is any amount of wages exempt from garnishment ? A. No. 

Q. May the whole of a man’s wages beseized? A. Yes, 

_Q. Suppose a man is in receipt of $10 a week and owes $7; could a creditor 
garnishee that amount? A. The amount would have to be large enough to come 
within the jurisdiction of the County Court or the Supreme Court. 

Q. Is there any law in Nova Scotia by which the owner of a house may compel 
_a tenant to open the house to persons desirous of looking at it? A. No; none 
whaiever, 

Q. Suppose a tenant hires rooms and pays for them by the month, can the land- 
lord compel him to keep them for a year in case there is no agreement? A. No; if 
the tenant hires them by the week that creates a weekly tenancy, and if by the 
month a monthly tenancy. 

Q. If he hires by the quarter it creates a quarterly tenancy? A. That creates a 
yearly tenancy. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What notice is required to terminate a weekly tenancy? A. A week’s notice 
is all that is required. 

Q. How may possession be obtained in case of overholding? A. So many days 
after notice and demand of possession a warrant can be taken out and the matter 
determined summarily. 7 

Q. Then the constable goes and removes the tenant’s goods? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any law compelling the attendance of children at schools? A. There 
is, but it is optional with municipalities to enforce it. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Has it been enforced? A. Not to any extent that 1 know of. 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. Does the claim of the landlord for rent take precedence of other claims on 
the goods of the tenant? A. Yes; he is entitled to distrain on everything on the 
premises unless it is there in the way of trade, 
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Q. Suppose one or more tenants live in a house and the landlord has not paid 
the taxes can the corporation distrain on the goods of the tenants? A. No; noton 
the tenant. Under our assessment law the landlord is assessed for the real estate, 
and it becomes a first lien on the property as against saa trae t mortgages, and 
encumbrances on the real estate. 

Q. Are the goods of a sub-tenant liable for the rent due by a principal tenant ? 
A, I think they would be liable except in the case of a boarder. 


By Mr. J. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Is there a law in Nova Scotia requiring certain goods to be left in the house 
where a distress for rent is made? A. No; in cases of distress for rent you can take 
everything. 


Joun C, O’MULLIN, brewer, sworn. 


By Mr. FREEpD :— 


What is your position? A, I am a brewer. 

Do you carry on business in the city of Halifax? <A. Yes. 

How raany hands do you employ? A. Onan average about 15, 

How many of them would be skilled men? A. One, 

How much is he able to earn? A. Much depends on his ability. 

Is he the maltster? A. No; he is the brewer. 

What do you pay your unskilled men? A. $6 a week. 

What number of hours do they work? A. From nine and a-half to ten hours. 
That is for six daysa week? A. Yes. 

Do you require any Sunday labor? A. Very seldom. 

Do you pay them at the same rate? A. Yes. 
.Do you require any night work? A. Yes; but we have regular night men. 
Are they paid the same as the day hands? A. Yes. 

Do you employ any teamsters? A. Yes; we have three. 

How much wages do they receive? <A. $7 a week. 

Jo you employ any boys? <A. We have two or three sometimes. 

How much are they able to earn? A. From $1 to $1.50 a week. 
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By Mr. J. ARMstTRoNG :— 


Q. How much do you pay your head brewer? A. I would rather not answer 
‘that question. | 
. How many have you? A. One besides myself. 
. What do you pay your maltsters? A. We have none. 
. Do you do your own malting? A. No; we purchase it in Canada. 
. Where? A. In Ontario. 
. How much do you pay your cellar men? A. They get $6 a week. 
. How many hours are they employed? A. Nine or ten hours. 
. Have you any rule prohibiting men from drinking too much ale? A. No; 
except to discharge them if they take too much. So long as it does not interfere 
with their work they can take it whenever they feel like it. 

Q. Are your men employed throughout the year? A. Yes; they are steadily 
employed. 

Q. Do you manufacture only strong beer? A. No; we manufacture HAN beers 

also. 

Q. Do you manufacture any lager? A. No. 

Q. Is there any manufactured in Nova Scotia? A. Not that I know of. 


OOLOHLLO 
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CiarENce B. McoDovaatt, grocer and wine merchant, sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What is your business? A: Lam a wholesale grocer and wine mer chant 
and distiller. 

_ Q. How many hands do you employ in the distillery ? A, I would rather the 
manager would answer that question. 

Q. How many do you employ in your general business? A. 9. 

Q. How many hours a day do they work? A, From 8in the morning until 
7 at night, 

Q. Is 7 the usual hour for closing in Halifax? A. Different places close at 
different hours; that is our hour. 

Q. What would be a fair annual salary for a clerk to get of fair ability ? A. We 
pay different rates, from $400 to $700 or $800. 

Q. Do you pay none of your clerks less than $400? <A. No. 

Q. Do you have any boys? A. We only have one—an office boy. 

Q. What would be a fair salary for a good skilled book-keeper? A. They run 
from $500 to $1,000. It depends on the ability of a man. 

Q. How frequently do you pay your hands? A. Once a week. 

Q. In cash? <A. Yes 

Q. And in full? A, Yes. 

Q. At what time do you pay them? A. On Saturday evening. 

Q. Would there be an advantage in paying hands on Friday so that they could 
gotothe Saturday markets? A. I don’t know that there would. Most of our 
employés have enough to be a week ahead. 

Q. Would men who work for a dollar a day have enough ahead ? A. Yes; I 
think so, where the employment is steady. 

Q. Can men who work for $1.10a day save money in Halifax? A. It depends 
on the number in the family and what they eat. 

Q. Is there a better market on Saturday than at any other time with a fuller 
supply of market produce? A. I don’t know that things can be bought cheaper. 

Q. Is there a fuller supply then? We have no regular market here. There is 
a vegetable supply market on Wednesday when such goods can be bought as cheap 

_as on Saturday, and for meats and other provisions there i is no regular market, 


By Mr. J. AnMstTRONG: — 


Q. Do you do any bottling? A. Not regularly. We bottle a considerable 
quantity of wines. 

Q: Is there a law in this province with regard to the ownership of bottles so 
_ that a man can claim all those bearing his own label? A. I don’t know that there 
is, No brewer bottles with his own bottles, Nearly all the bottles used are second: 
hand. The soda water people have bottles with their own names on them, and [ 
believe they claim them. 

Q. Is there any law to that effect? A. I could not answer that. 

Q. Where do you find a market generally ? A. We do not do anything outside 
of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 

Q. Do you import liquor over proof from the States to be made up into patent 
medicines? A. No; we only import from Great Britain and the West Indies, 


/ 


WixuiaM GoRDEN, manager distillery, sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. You are the manager of the distillery owned by the last witness? A. Yes. 
Q. How many hands do you employ? A. We employ 22 regularly and we 
employ men to do trucking in addition, 
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Q. How many of the 22:are skilled workmen? <A. The engineer, cooper, car- 
~penter, two still men and two mash men. 

Q. How much do you pay the still men? A. We pay them $7 a week. 

Q. The ones who have charge of the mash, how muchdo youpaythem? A. $8. 

Q. What do you pay the ordinary laborers? A. We pay them $6 and $6.50. 

Q. What do you pay the others? A. The engineer we pay $11, the carpenter 
-$8, and the cooper $11. 

Q. Has the engineer a certificate? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you secure a man holding. a license for your own protection, or is he 
required to hold it by law? A. We took him because he was the best man. 

Q. Would you give the preference to the man holding a license? <A. Yes. 

Q. Would it be an advantage if all engineers running large engines were required 
to be licensed? A. I do not know but it would. 

Q. How many hours a day do your hands work? A. Twelve; they go to their 
meals when they like, } 

Q. Are they employed that time every day? A. Yes; except on Saturday 
when there is a half holiday. 

Q. Do the night hands work the same as the day hands? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you employ any Sunday labor? A. None except watchmen. 

Q. Do you keep any store or do you supply goods to the hands employed by 
you? A. No. 

Q. How frequently do you pay your hands? <A. On Saturday. 

Q. Incash? <A. Yes. 

Q. And in full? <A. Yes. | 
Q. How is it if the hands wish to leave? A. We pay them for the time they 
have worked ; we give a week’s notice if we decide to dismiss a man, and we expect 
a week’s notice if he wishes to leave, 

Q. Ifa man leaves without notice would you deduct anything? A. No; we 
‘keep nothing back, . . 

. Do you employ any boys? A. No; we have one about 18. 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 


. What Sunday work do youdo? A. None. 

. Do you let your fires out ? A. No; we keep up steam. 

. Who keeps the steam up? A, The watchman, 

. Have you the same man day and night? A. No; we change. 


OOLDO 


By Mr. J. ARMSTRONG :— 


. Where do you get your grain from? A. We get it from the United States. 
. Do you get any from the upper provinces? A. We cannot get enough. We 
-get rye and malt there. 

Q. Is the rye from the upper provinces as good as that from the United States ? 
A. I think it is. : 

Q. Is it as good in every respect? A. It is not as well dressed I think. 


OO 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you get all your corn from the United States? A. Yes. 

Q. What are you able to do with the swill? A. We make it the same as 
brewer’s mash and sell the grains for cattle. We do not have the same slops that 
they do in Canada. 

Q. Is there much demand for the grains? A, Yes; there is a great demand. 

Q. Is it sold for feed purposes in Halifax or do the farmers take it? A. Farmers 
-and dairy keepers buy it. 


By Mr. Clarks :— 


Q. Has the operation of the Scott Act had any effect on your business? A. It 
‘does not appear to have had. 
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By Mr. AnmstTRonG :— 


Q. Is there a law in this province that the owner of bottles can claim them ? 
A. Ido not know; I don’t think they can. 

Q. Do the soda water and beer men complain of that? A. I don’t know; Lam 
not in that line. 


b> 


. LAmpHire, carriage maker, sworn and examined, 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Do you manufacture whole carriages ? A. Yes. 

About what can a carriage blacksmith earn? <A. Well; I pay $9. 

A uniform rate? A. Yes 
_A wood worker at your business, what can he earn? A. $9. 

And the upholsterer ? A. $9, too. 

You pay $9 pretty well all round? A. Yes; ; we pay painters more. 
What do you pay your painter? A. $10 is what [ pay him. 
. How many hours a day do your hands work? A. Ten. 
Sixty hours a week? A. Yes. 
. How frequently do you pay your men? A. Hvery Saturday. 
In cash and in full? A. Yes; in cash and in full. 
Have you any boys working for you? A. Yes; I have young fellows 
learning the trade. 

Q. How many years do they serve? A. Some of them shift pretty soon, there 
is one there who with the exception of having been away for about six months has 
been with me for twenty-three years altogether, since I have been in business. Only 
_ about four are there I think who served their time right out. 

Q. Where do you get your spokes and other materials from? A. Some from. 
the upper provinces and some from the United States. 

Q. Do you find that those you get from Ontario are as good as those you get 
| from the States? A. As a general thing I like American spokes best. 

Q. For what reason? A. Well; if you get them from the oan provinces agi 
a generalrule they are not dry, not fit for use. 
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By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Immediate use? A. No; not fit for immediate use. When we get them 
from the States they are fit for immediate use, 


By Mr. Freep: — 


Q. In other respects do you think those you get from Gutaria are as good as 
those from the States? A. They are as I have said as good, only not made of dry 
wood and not fit for immediate use. I got twelve sets this spring and they will not 
be fit for use till the fall and I have had them by the stove ever since getting them, 
I turn the ends of them to the stove as 1 dry them in bundles. They are made of very 
good wood. 

Q. How about the hubs? A. The hubs I get are first class. They make as 
good hubs in the upper provinces as I ever saw. 

Q. Where do you get your iron work from? A. We buy it here in our own 
foundries. 

Q. Where do the springs come from? A. There is no spring factory here and 
we get them from St. John, N.B., and another place in the Dominion. 

‘Q. And the tr immings eas Well; I buy most of them in Montreal, because I 
can buy cheaper ; I can save about 25 per cent. on them by buying there. 


By Mr. Carson :— 
Q. By buying in Montreal? A.Yes; hy buying them in Montreal. 
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Q. Is your trade interfered with at all by cheap carriages coming from any other 
of the provinces of the Dominion? A. Well; I do not know, it may in some ways. 
We will say that a few come from Ontario and Quebec which sell very cheaply, but 
people getting one of these is all they want of them. 

Q. Do you know if there are carriages made wholly or in part by prison labor 
come down here to Nova Scotia or to the city of Halifax? A. Ido not know. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Any from Montreal? A. Ido not know. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. Do you know if there are parts of carriages imported from Ontario and 
which are sold here as American manufacture? A. No 
Q. You have never heard of that being done? A. I never knew of any. 


By Mr, KeLuy:— 


Q. You do not know of parts of carriages being sent down from Ontario to this. 


province? A. Yes; some few spokes, gearing and such like. 
Q. Does that interfere with the general trade here? A. I have bought some of 


them myself when at times our men are busy, but that I call a side show in matters. 


of business. 
Q. Do you use leather manufactured in this country? A. Yes. 


Q. Where do you get your leather from? A.I get it from Montreal. The 


jeather I use now comes some from there and some I get from the States. 
Q. That which you buy in Montreal, is it of Canadian production 17 OESR ©. 
that is what they say; I could not say positively it was, but I buy it for that. 

Q. You know by the price—it is not so dear as that you buy in the States ? 
A. No; it is not so dear. 

Q. Do you find the quality of it as good as that you get from the States? A. L 
find the enamelled leather very good and I think it will compare favorably with 
other enamelled leathers but may lack a little in color. 

Q. Has there been an improvement in the leather made in Canada? A. A big 
improvement. 


Q. Is the cost of one now more than it was ten yearsago? A. No; I think 


it is cheaper. 

Q. To-day? A. Yes; Rodney: 

Q. Is the quality any better? A. I think the quality is about the same. 

Q. You do the painting in connection with your business? A. Yes. 

Q. You use leads, I presume? A, Yes. 

Q. What leads do you prefer? A. I leave that to my painter altogether and he: 
prefers Brandram’s Jeads. 

Q. Do you know if there is any Canadian lead used in this city? A. Yes. 

Q. Much? A. We have used some of Johnston's. 

Q. How do you find that? A. Very good. 


Q. Is it equal to Brandram’s? A. He thinks the best quality of Brandram’s is. 


the best, still he says that Johnston’s comes next to it. 


Q. I suppose there is a little prejudice existing among the men pe aan BS. 


wegards leads? A. Yes; and also as regards varnishes. 
By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. With the man himself too? <A; Yes. 
By Mr. Kewiy :— 


Q. I suppose you use varnishes in your business too? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you ever used Canadian varnishes? A, I have. 
Q. Also varnishes from the States? A. Yes. 
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Q. Is there a difference in the price? A. Not much; there is a difference. 

Q. How about their wearing qualities? A. Iuse more of Babcocks, that is 
American; we like the Canadian rubbing varnish very well, but not the finishing 
varnishes. We use Noble & Hoar’s in finishing and that is English make. 

Q. You find that it wears better than the Canadian ? A. Yes; it goes further 
and wears better. 

Q. Is the price of the materials used generally in the making of carriages to-day 
lower than ten years ago? A; I do not think there is much difference. 

Q. Are axles any cheaper to-day than they were ten years ago? A. Yes. 

Q. Are spokes cheaper? A. No. 

Q. Rims? A. No; you can buy them from $1 to $4. 

Q. Iron and steel? A. Steel is as cheap; iron there is a little difference now. 

Q. Can the men with the mechanical facilities at present in use do more labor 
than they could ten years ago? <A. Ido not think so; it is about the same, I have 
mo machinery. | 

Q You use, I presume, forged articles such as spokes, bits, clips, &¢.? A. We 
buy ail these; we used to have them made by hand some 20 and 25 years ago. 

Q. Generally speaking considering the price of the materials now is the profit 
as large as it was ten yearsago? A.Ido not know, but I judge it is just as much. 

Q. What about the price of steel tires? A. 1 pay more than ten years ago, but 
that does not make much difference in the price of the carriage. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. Are the wages paid the men to-day higher all round than they were ten years 
ago? A. No; about the same, 
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Joun Dre WOLF, carriage manufacturer, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Kewry :— 


Q. Hew long have you been engaged in the carriage business? A. Twenty- 
eight years. 

Q. Where did you serve your time? A. In St. John, N.B, 

Q. How iong were you at the business before you came here? A, I served eight 
years and worked three years at St. John at Harris’ as journeyman and then com- 
menced on my own account in this city. 

Q. Were you indentured at the time? A. No; I served my time with the firm 
with which my father was connected, but I had to serve under the old rules. 

Q. 28 years ago you commenced in this city in the carriage line? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you build a good number of carriages? A. Yes; a good many. 

Q. Do you export any from this place? <A. Yes. 

Q. To what parts? A. The West Indies, Jamaica, Trinidad, Bermuda, a good 
many until this steamer was taken off and tbat has blocked it. 

Q. You have been in the habit of purchising your stock of spokes for the busi- 
ness? A. Some, and I manufacture some. 

Q. Where do you get the larger quantity of your material from? A. Our 
material for spokes, the hickory from North Carolina and some are oak; the oak for 
my spokes I get in this country. - 

Q. You manufacture spokes? A. Yes; a good many. 

Q. It is not generally a line that persons in the carriage business enter into ? 
A. No; the reason I manufacture spokes in my establishment is that I have not other 
means of using all my steam power ; so I make my own and sell some to others, 

Q. You principally make your spokes out of oak? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you export any of these spokes ? A. I have to England, London, 

Q. Do youship any to any part ofthe Dominion? A, Yes; [have shipped some 
to St. John, N. B. 

A—13** 
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Q. Have you ever sent any to Quebec? A. No. 

Q. You do not have any trade with the upper provinces? A. No; I cannot 
produce quantities enough to warrant that. 

Q. The material for your iron work I presume you purchase principally here ? 
A. Some of the steel work [ get direct from London, for instance ; but I use a great 
deal that is made here, I think. 

Q. During the past ten years has there been any decline or any increase in the 
-cost of your materials? A. I think steel and iron are lower. 

Q. How as to the wood materials? A. Some kinds—hickory is full dearer, it 
has got scarcer ; other materials about the same. 

Q. I suppose you use a great deal of varnish in your business? A. Yes; I use 
Canadian varnishes for rubbing varnishes and Noble & Hoar’s for finishing altogether. 
Q. You use leads? A. Yes; I use Brandram’s generally—most altogether. 

Q. You find that that gives the best satisfaction, that is it better than any other ? 
A. Yes; and the painters ask for that, they seem to be acquainted with it. 

Q. Did you ever use any Canadian leads in the carriage line? A. I think they 
have tried it. 

Q. Did it not give satisfaction? A. They do not seem now to care to change 
from Brandram’s. 

Q. How is the price of labor now compared with that paid ten yearsago? A. 
Well, I think, I have to give a little more. 

Q. How do you find the men employed in your shop, are they inclined to be 
rather thrifty, saving, industrious and steady? A. Yes; I think generally they are 


- rather saving. I will give you an instance. My foreman leaves me on the first of 


May or between that and now; he is foreman in the wood shop. He has been with 
me six years and | think he has saved in that time $1,400, yet he is very comfortable 
looking, dresses well and so on. 

Q. Have you any small boys employed in your place? <A. No; there are none 
younger than sixteen. 

'Q. How many boys have you employed? <A. I think there may be six al- 
together, six or seven ; we have four departments and we have a boy or two in each 
‘department. 

Q. Do you know if there has been any cheap labor brought out to this place? 
A. No; I do not. 

Q. Did you ever take into consideration the question as to the propriety of giving 
the men employed by you a certain percentage of the profits made and if so do you 
think it would be advisable to dosoor not? A. I have; I think it would be advisable 
but it is so small a place that it is not practicable as yet. 

Q. Do you think as a general thing that the men employed have the interests 
of the employer in mind? A, They have in my case. 

Q. You have had men in your employ who did not care for your interests? A. 
Sometimes, but they did not stop with me very long; a week or two will settle that. 
To show you that the men will take an interest in their employer I may state that 
some three years ago 1 met with an accident and broke my leg. I was confined to 
my house for 18 weeks and my men ran my business pretty near as well as if I were 
there—I had men of good sense of course ; there were some errors of judgment, but 
since then I have been to Kurope twice, once for ten weeks and another for eleven 
weeks, and my business went on just as well as if I were at home, with the exception 
of some mere details. 

Q. What do you pay your men in the different lines? A. I pay more wages 
than others in my line of business. That is here. 

Q. What do you pay your wood-workers? A. Some $15, some $12 and some 
$9. It is according to their capabilities. 

Q. What to the blacksmiths? A. $10.50 and the next man under him $9.50. 

Q. What do you geuerally pay a boy learning the trade? A. I give them $I 
a week each. 

Q. Have you any specified time for which you take them? A. Yes; four years: 
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Q. What do you give them for the second year? A. $1.50. 

Q. And for the third year $2.25. 

Q. And the fourth? A, $3. 

Q. And after that they are turned out as fair workmen? A. Yes. 

Q. What do you give them then? $9 or $10 as the case may be. 

Q. Have you bad boys who served their time with you remain on? A. Yes; 

some have remained there now eight years; others ten years and all learned their 

trade with me. The foreman biacksmith shop has been twenty odd years with me 
and the foreman of the painter’s shop also learned his trade with me and he has been 
there now 10 years. 

Q. What do you pay painters? A. $10.50, I think the foreman, and the others 
just according to their merit. 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. This foreman who saved $1400 has he a family to maintain? A, No; he is 
@ young man. 

Q. He is unmarried? A. Yes; certainly. 

Q. Would you object to telling us what wages he has been receiving? A. $24 
day. ‘The last two years before he got that he was receiving $10 a week, then $11; 
he graded up and at first he commenced on $8. 


By Mr. Kenuy :— 


Q. Have any of the men in your employment accumulated property or > money ? 
A. The foreman of the blacksmith shop owns property which he lives in and he 
rents the shop underneath him, 
Q. Only that one man? A. That is all I can think off. Some of them may 
have money in the savings bank which I don’t know ot. 


By Mr. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. You said that you paid the foreman of your paint shop $10.50—what do 
you pay the journeymen? A. Some nine dollars a week and some $6, it is accord- 
ing to what they do—what they can work at. 

Q. What would be the average earnings between $9 and $6, that you pay your 
men? A, There is no average between that. 

Q. How many men do you pay $6 a week to? <A. Only to one now. 

Q. How many men do you pay $6 a week to? That isin the paint shop? A. 
Only one, we have only four there altogether, I think, . 

Q. What kind of work does the man do who receives $15 a week? A, Wood 
-work-—that is only to one man. 

Q. Did he serve his time in Halifax? A. No; in St. Stephens, N.B. 

Q. Has the prices of carriages decreased during these past ten years? A. It 
‘has very much. 


Epwarp H. M. Morrison, foreman city of Halifax Water Department, sworn 
and examined. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Can you tell us the principle on which water rates are levied in the city of 
Halifax ? A. On the valuation of the property. 

Q. Wholly? A. Wholly. 

Q. Two properties equal in value, the one having six services and the other two, 
will each pay the same water rate? A. Yes; there is no one property gets more 
than one service pipe into it—that is one single property. 

Q. If a man puts in a water closet is his water rate not increased? A. There 
18 a special Pe evisicn as to water closets. 

A—133* 
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Q. Is there a special rate for baths? A. Yes. 

Q. Also for a horse I suppose? A. Yes. | , 

Q. If a man has a garden and waters it by means of a garden hose? A. No. 

Q. About what is the rate say for a cottage assessed at $1,000 and having one 
service? A. $4. 

Q. And what if a cottage is assessed at $500? A. $4. 

Q. Is that $4 the minimum rate? A. Yes; provided there is no water closet ; 
if there is a water closet it is charged for that extra, 

Q. Does it make any difference how many families there are in the one house? 
A. Well, no; where there are more than one family the landlord pays the rates 
whether they are served with one service pipe or not. ' 

Q. And the rate wholly depends in that case on the value of the property? A. 
Yes; on the value of the property as assessed. 

Q. You look to the landlord in all cases for the water rates? A. Not in all 
cases; if he is a yearly tenant he pays for it, except there are two tenants in one- 
house. 

Q. Are you ever compelled to take proceedings against tenants to secure pay- 
ment? A. That I could not answer very well; the collector has to do with that;. 
that does not come under my jurisdiction at all. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of what the water rate which would be levied on 
houses containing three or four families, where the tenants occupy one, two or three - 
rooms and pay say 75 cents up to $1.25 a week for the tenements—what would be 
the whole water rate upon one of those houses? A. Well, the rate would depend 
upon and be according to the assessment on the property. 

Q. What I was asking was if you could fix in your mind one of those houses, 
an average one, and give us some idea of what the water rate would be? A. One 
where there are two or three families? 

Q. Yes; so as to give us some idea of the average water rate that would be 
paid? A. Yes; you see where there are two or three families the landlord pays it on 
the assessment on the house. 

Q. Supposing the house was $2,000 say, that would be a fair valuation for one of 
those houses ? A. It would of some where there are two or three families, and on 
that the landlord would have to pay. 


» By Mr, Ketiy :— 


Q. How long have you worked for this corporation? A. Twenty-one years. 

Q. In what capacity did you go at first? A. I went joining pipes at first. 

Q. Did you ever work at that business before going there? A. No. 

Q. Do you now take charge of the pipe laying and the joinings and so forth? 
A. Yes; everything connected with the water department as far as we are con- 
cerned. 

Q. What did you receive when you first went there? $1 a day. 

Q. Your pay I suppose was increased from time to time till now your are re- 
ceiving——? <A, $880 a year. 

Q. You are the owner of some property I presume? A. A little bit. 

Q. You got that property since you have been inthe employ of this concern?’ 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know any other persons who have accumulated any property since 
they went into the employment of the concern? A. No; none that [ know of in 
the water department has property of his own. 

Q. How many men do they employ? A. Just as many as will do the work; 
sometimes there may be 70 or 80 men, at other times 20 or 25, according as there is 
work to be done; we can hire men as we want them. 

Q. And sometimes I suppose you are lower than 20or25? A. Sometimes; 
we have only 12 permanent men. 

Q. What would be the wages of the permanent men? A. They get from $2. 
to $13 a week. That is $2 a day about. 
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Q. In what capacity are those employed who receive $2? A. Looking after 
dams ; they have places of their own and they get that $2 weekly just for looking 
after the dams once a day and seeing nothing is wrong. 

Q. Did I understand you to say in answer to Mr. Freed that $4 was the lowest 
sum assessed for water rates? A. I said that $4 was the smallest sum paid on any 
dwelling house. 

Q. Do they assess for water purposes personal property—that is if you own 
furniture or anything of that sort would that be assessed as property? A. I cannot 
answer that question. 

Q. Has the general run of houses here in the city where there is a water pipe 
Bessing in the street water on the premises? A. Yes; in the houses as a general 
rule. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Is there any discount allowed off the water rates if paid within a given time ? 
A. No; not now. 

Q. Used there to be? A. Yes; there used to be. 

Q. What was the cause of giving itup? A. I cannot answer that question very 
‘well, because it is a part of the business I am not posted in at all. 

Q. Supposing the water rates are not paid is the water turned off? A. Yes. 

Q. When it is paid is there a charge made for turning the water on again? A. 
No; there is no charge made for turning it on again. 


Joun NAYLoR, real estate agent, sworn and examined. 


By Mr, Kretiy:— 


Q. How long have you been in the business? <A. Thirteen years, 

Q. I suppose you purchase, sell and let and do everything that is to be done in 
‘that line of business? A. Yes, 

Q. About what rent would a good mechanic who wanted three or four rooms 
have to pay for such per week, or according to how you let such places, by the 
month or the year, &,? A, It would depend on what part of the city it was in. 
In the north end rents are cheaper than they are in the south end, and then when 
you get beyond the water and gas services they are cheaper still, and that is what 
we call the western part of the city. 

Q. Which end would you call this where we are sitting? A. The south end. 
The centre of it is about here. From Jacob’s Hill vorth is called the north end, and 
from Robie street west is called the west end. 

Q. What would be the rents in the different parts of the city, and what causes 
the rise in such rents? A. In the north end a house such as you speak of with four 
-or five rooms would cost from $8 to $10 a month; they do not build many houses 
here with four rooms, it is from four to six rooms usually and, of course, there are 
some parts of the north end where a house with six rooms would cost $160 a year or 
a little more than $13.a month, Taking the centre part of the city there are very 
few houses of that description. I know one house in the centre of the city contain- 
ing four rooms which is situate on Salter street for which they get $13 a month. In 
the centre of the city they are usually let in tenements; there are very few small 
houses in the centre of the city. If you go to the west of Robie street you get houses 
of that class from about $6 a month to $10, 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What would be the actual distance from the post office to the houses you 
now speak of? A. About a mile. 

Q. Do you rent houses to a great number of mechanics? A. Nota great 
aumber; I do to a number. 

Q. When a man first comes to you you ask his profession or business? A, Yes. 
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Q. And so you would know the number hiring places from you and their occu- 
pation? A. Yes; certainly. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. What rent do they generally pay? A. About $8 a month—from $6.50 to $8. 
—most pay $8. | 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you have any difficulty in collecting rents generally from mechanics in 
this city? A. No; they are the best men to pay that I know of, that ismen whom I 
would call decent mechanics, and that is the majority of them—there are some who 
won't pay anything or anybody, but drink their earnings. ; 

Q. Is there any difference in the value of real estate say, to-day, and five or ten 
years ago: is there an increase or decrease, or does it fluctuate like gold in the war? 
A. The value of real estate up to 1578-79-80 ran down very much, then it remained 
stationary until 1884 and since that it has been gradually going up, in the south end 
particularly. 

Q. Can you give any reason why it should have increased at that time? A. 
The reason is that the people are better off and there was more demand. 

Q. Do you think there was a general improvement in the city compared with 
five years ago in that way, is there more employment given? A. There has been 
these two or three years. 

Q. How does the cost of living compare with five yearsago? A. I think it is 
cheaper ; it is certainly cheaper than it was eight years ago. 

Q. You have lived in other pylaces, I presume? A. Yes. 

~Q. Do you think that the mechanics in this city live as well as they do in other 
cities? A. Yes; and a great deal better than in many ofthem that I know of. 


By Mr, Heaxss :— 


Q. What cities in the Dominion have you been in? A. Toronto, for one, 
Q. Do you think they live better here thanin Toronto? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Keuty :— 


Q. You have had a great deal to do in Toronto; you lived there for some time ? 
A. No; I did not have a great deal to do, but I got to know Toronto pretty well. 

Q. Were you in any other cities? A. Yes; in St. Jobn, N.B. 

Q. How did you find the mechanics compare there with this place? A. I did 
not know either of these places as well as I do Halifax, and I say as regards Halifax 
that they are siluated as well asin any other city I have been in and just as well off, 
Last year here you could not get enough mechanics to do the work. 

Q. Do you employ masons, carpenters and others on the buildings? A. No; 
only the bosses. I have of course employed them myself or I have had them as 
Been for other people, the owners of property; | am brought in contact with them 
that way. 

Q. You find laborers scarce at times? A. Yes; youcould not get them last sum- 
mer, it was impossible ; you could not get masons or plasterers at any price last year. 

Q. I suppose some of those people raised objections to the rate of wages paid the 
men? A. Of course they made objection but the people for whom they were doing 
the work had to pay for it and they gave that as the reason for the high rates. 

Q. You never heard the contractors object to the high prices? A, No; I could 
not say I heard them complain but I heard them say they had to pay that and last 
year most of the builders were going round and offering $3 and $3.50 a day for 
masons and plasterers and could not get them to go. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Supposing a mechanic in this city had a lot clear of all encumbrances and 
‘wanted to borrow $1,000 to build on it what interest would he have to pay and take 
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the property as a security ? A. That is just according to what kind of a lot he had. 
Q. A good lot in the centre of the city and he wanted to build on it? A. Are 
you speaking of a mechanic ? 
Q. Yes; arespectable man? <A. A lotin the centre of the city would cost too 
much jor a mechanic to put a house on. ' 


By Mr. Ketuy{— 


Q. He says if a man owned the land and wanted to build a house on it? A. If 
it was a good lot and he wanted the money to build a house he would get it at $5 or 
at $5.50 per cent, : 

Q. Is that the rate geuverally asked here?) A. No; 6 per cent, is the general 
rate, but to build with good security it is about 54. 

Q. Have you heard of cdses where 7 and 8 per cent. are charged in the city of 
Halifax? A. I did of 7 some years ago, but not higher than that. 

- Q. Do you know that as a fact house rent is cheaper in Halifax than in 
Toronto? -A, No; it is dearer in Halifax. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Can you give us an idea of the rental which the unskilled workman expects 
to pay i that is, about the rent he feels himself able to pay? A. About $1 or $1.25 
a week. 

Q. How many rooms will he get, as a rule, for $1.25 a week? A. If he takes 
them in the centre part of the city, two, and if further out, four. 

Q. How far out would he have to go? A. About a mile and a quarter from the 
post office, . 

Q. Are there many tenements in the city where he could get four rooms for 
$1.25 a week? A. Yes. 

Q. There is no difficulty at all in finding a place? A. No. 

Q. Have you much trouble in collecting rents from unskilled laborers? A. . 
No; not stcady men; as I said before, they are the best paying tenants, as they pay 
their rent much more regularly. Of course there are some who squander their 
money and will not pay their rent. 


Rogert J, J, CARNELL, carriage maker, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Kruty :— 


' Q, How long have you been connected with this business? A. 34 years. 

Q. Have you been conducting business for 34 years? A. No; for about 17. 

a Q. You have purchased material in the market during that 17 years? A. Yes; 
ave. 

Q. Do you find any difference in the price of material which you use to-day with 
the price say five or ten yearsago? A. I think in wood material there is very little 
difference, it is only in iron and the manufactures of iron there is a difference. 

Q. What difference do you find in the material used for trimmings ; for instance 
in leather? A. Well, I think leather is cheaper. 

Q. Are you in the habit of importing American leathers or of using Canadian 
leather? A. No. | 

Q. What leather do you use? A. I generally use Canadian leather. 

Q. How do you find it compare with American or foreign of any kind? A. I 
think favorably. 

Q. Do you think it wears as well? A, There may be a little preference for 
American for some jobs, but the Canadian leather compares favorably with any 
American I have had. 

Q. You are in the habit of putting tops on carriages.are you? A. Very seldom. 

Q. Bat you have done it? A. Yes. 
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Q. And you have put on American leather? A. Yes, 

Q. And you have put on Canadian leather? A. Yes. 

Q. How did you find these wear? A. The American leather wears, I think, a 
little the best. 

. There is no difference in the price in their wearing qualities? A. I think nof. 
. You use leads in connection with your painting? A. Yes. 

. What kind of lead do you use? A. Generally Johnston’s. 

. You have used English made leads? A. Yes, Brandram’s. 

. How did you find Johnston’s compare with the English made lead or with 
the Canadian made leads? A. Johnston’s is the only Canadian lead I have used. 

Q. Do you think 100 weight of Johnston’s will go as far as 100 weight of Bran- 
dram’s? A. No; I do not think it will. 

Q. Do you think it will take as much oil as Brandram’s lead? A. No; you 
see for carriage work we use but a small quantity of oil, but the painters can give 
you a much better idea of it than I can. 

Q. I presume you use a good deal of varnish? A. Yes. 

Q. What sorts do you use? A. For rubbing we use Canadian and Noble & Hoar's 
for finishing varnish, 

Q. How do you find the Canadian varnish compare with that made five or ten 
years ago? A. I think it is better. 

Q. Do you think there is a general improvement in that class of goods in this 
country? A, Yes; I think there has been a great improvement. 

Q. You have used it yourself years ago, say five or ten years ago? <A. Yes; if 
is about seven years ago since I first used it; I think very little of it was used before 
that. 

Q. Do you find that there has been an improvement in it in that time? A. 
Yes ; there has been a decided improvement. | 

Q. You think that for elasticity and wear it is as good as the Hnglish varnish, 
_ that is the best you can get, do you? A. No; I do not. 

Q. For rubbing varnish? A. No; I do not use any English rubbing varnishes. 

Q. How do you like it for carriage gearing? A. It is very fair. 

Q. You think it is as good for that as the American or the English? A. No; I 
-do not think it is as good as the English. 

. Is it as good in proportion to the price paid for it? A. Yes. 

. Do you employ many men in your shop? A. Hight. 

. How many boys out of that? A. There are three boys and five men. 

. What wages do you pay your wood workers? A, $9 a week. 

. And the iron worker, the smith? A. One $11 and the other $8. 

And your foreran painter, what does he get? A. $9 a week. 

You do not employ a trimmer? A. No. 

. About what do you pay your boys when they first go to the work? A. One 
‘dollar a week. 

Q. What age are they generally when they commence with you? A. I do not 
take boys younger than fifteen. 

Q. What do you pay them the second year? A. It all depends on how he gets 
along, what he is worth. 

Q. You have no indenture system, it is simply verbal? A. Simply verbal. 

Q. is the sanitary condition of your place good—have you water closets for the 
meninthe shop? A, Yes. 

Q. Have you water on the premises? A. Yes, 


OOLLOHO 
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Miss * * *  , employé at cotton mill, sworn. 
By Mr. Hraxes :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. I am a winder. 
Q. At the cotton factory ? A. Yes. 
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Q. Have you been long employed there? A. I have been there for six months. 
Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. Igo to work at half-past six im 
the morning and work until a quarter past six in the evening, On Saturdays I quit 
work at a quarter to twelve. 
Q. How much wages do youreceive? A. I get $2.75 a week. 
Q. Is that the average sum the girls receive in the winding room? A. Some 
of them get $3 a week, and some of them less. 
Q. Are there any of them paid over $3 a week? A. Someof the winders might: 
make over $3 some weeks, and others not that, 
. Isit piece work? A, Yes. 
. Are you kept waiting for work sometimes? A. Yes; sometimes. 
. Do you lose much time from work on that account? A. No; not much. 
If you were kept constantly going could youearn more? A. Yes. 
. Are the girls fined in the winding room? A. No, 
. Are you well treated? A, Yes. 
Have you auything to complainof? A, No. 
. Are no little girls employed there? A. Not in the winding room. 


OLOQLLOLO 


By Mr. J. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Did you ever work at the business before you came here? A. No. 

Q. Is $3 an outside figure for women to earn in the winding room? <A. Thatis 
as much as they can earn now. 

Q. They have been put on piece work? A. Yes. 

Q. Are none in the room paid by the week? A. Iam theonly one. Lam 
Winding cord at present. 


By Mr. HEAKEs :— 


Q. Do you know if any earn less than you receive; what is the lowest wages 
paid ? A. The lowest would be about $1.75. 
Q. How old would those girls be? A. About 16. 


By Mr. Keuriy :— 


Q. Is that about the same rate paid in other Provinces? A. I don’t know. 

Q. You never worked anywhere else? A. No. | 

Q. When you make application for employment, how do you go about it? A. 
[ vou to the overlooker and asked for work, and he told me what he wanted me 
to do. 

Q. How do you know what wages you will get—you don’t know until you have 
been working about a week or a fortnight, then they have a scale of wages that they 
pay ee you accept it; there is no talking about how much wages you will get ? 
A, No. 
Q. Is there any prospect of you getting more? A. Yes; when I get on piece 
work again. 

Q. How long have you been there? A. Six months. 

Q. You knew nothing about it when you went there? A. No. 

Q. I suppose it takes some months to learn the business? A. Not long; you 
are only three or four days when they put you on winding. 


By Mr. Kirwin :— 


Q. Do you belong to the city? A. No. 
Q. Do you pay board? A. Yes. 
Q. How much do you pay? A. $3 a fortnight. . 
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Miss * * * , employé of the Halifax Cotton Factory, sworn. 


By Mr. HEaxgs: 


Q. What is your occupation? A. Iam a weaver. : 
Q. Are you employed in the same mill as the last witness? A. Yes. 
Q. How many looms do you manage? <A. I manage six. 
Q. Have you been long at the business? A. I have been at it for four years. 
Q. What wages can youearn now? A. When Iam working full time I can 
trom ten to eleven dollars after paying my tender. | 
Q. That is ina fortnight? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you lose much time waiting for work? A. I lose a little. 
Q. Could you earn more if you were kept going all the time? A. Yes. 
Q. What is the reason you are kept waiting for work? A. I have been kept 
‘waiting sometimes because there has been some machinery broken. 
@. As arule do they keep you going? A. They do when they can. 
Q. How much do you earn at the present time? A. I always have nearly $10 
for myself. 
. Have youahelper? A. Yes. 
2. How much do you pay her? A. A dollar a week. 
- How old is she? A. She is about twelve years old. 
. Does she work the same hours youdo? Yes. 
- Is she kept busy all the time? A. Yes. 
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Q. Can she sitdown? A. No. 

Q. Do you ever work later than a quarter past six o’clock? A. No. 
Q. Do you always get olf at a quarter to 12 on Saturdays? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any complaint to make as to your treatment? A. No. 
Q. Is your room comfortable to workin? <A. It is pretty warm. 

Q. Is it warmer in summer than in winter? A. No; not much. 

Q. Is it well ventilated? A. Yes: 

Q. Have you ever had any bad language used towards you? A. No. 


By Mr. FRrep :— 
Did you ever work in any other mill before this one? A. No. 


o 


By Mr. Kriiy :— 


Q. How long have you been atthe business? A. I have been at it over 4 years. 
.. You went in without knowing anything about it? <A. Yes. 
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Q. How long were you there before you earned over $4 a week? A. Overa 
wear. 

Q. What did you earn the first week? A. Nothing at all; I was learning. 

Q. How long were you learning? A. I was 5 or 6 weeks. 


. What were you able to earnthen? A. A dollar a week. 

. How long did you earn that? A. For six months. 

. What were you earning at the end of the year? A, About $4 a fortnight. 
Thad two looms then, ~ 


QOL 


By Mr. Heaxts:— 


QQ. Have you ever paid any fines? A, I have paid a few. 

Q. What were they imposed for? A. For bad cotton. 

Q. Is it possible always to avoid bad work? A. No. 

Q. Are the weavers ever fined when it is not their fault? A. I never was, 

Q. What is the largest fine you ever paid? A. Fifteen cents, ] think. 

Q. What is the largest fine you ever paid ina fortnight? A. Fifteen cents 


‘would be the largest. I don’t think I was ever fined more than ten cents at one 


time, 
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Miss * * *, employé cotton factory, sworn. 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. Do you work in the cotton factory? <A. Yes. 

Q. What branch of the business are you at? A. I am in the weaving room. 

Q. How many looms have you charge of? A. I have charge of two. 

Q. Do you work the same hours as the last witness? A. Yes. 

Q. How much can you earn in a fortnight? A. When I am working steady L 
earn from $8 to $9, but now it is sometimes $6 or a little over. 

Q. You lose a good deal of time waiting for work? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the reason why you are kept waiting? A. Sometimes one part 
of the mill may get ahead of others; or sometimes the machinery breaks. 

Q. You are not allowed anything for lost time? A. No, 

Q. Have you ever paid any fines? A, Yes. 

Q. Were they imposed for bad work? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it always impossible to avoid bad work? <A. No; not always. 

Q. Is it sometimes the fault of the machinery? A. Yes; sometimes. 

Q. Have you ever known any one to be fined when it was not altogether her 
own fault? A. I don’t know. 

Q. Have youa helper? A. No. 

Q. Are there many little girls in your room? A, There are several pretty 
smail ones, . 

Q. Have you any idea of the ages of the youngest? A. They would be from 
13 to 14. 

Q. Are there none under 13? A. I don’t know, [ am sure. 

Q. Have you anything to complain of? A. No. 

Q. Have you ever had bad language used towards you? A. No; not towards 
me personally, but I have heard it used towards others—towards children especially. 

Q. Would that be by men? A. Yes; by the overlookers. 

Q. Do they ever whip the children? <A. No. 

Q. Is the shop comfortable towork in? A. Sometimes it is rather warm, 

Q. Would that be in winter or in summer? A, They don’t always keep it the 
same, Sometimes the doors are open and the wind rushes through, but I suppose 
that cannot be helped. 

Q. You have no complaint except that you are kept waiting? A. That is all. 

Q. How many looms do you take care of? <A. Four, 

Q. Would you average $8 a fortnight ? A. Between $8 and $9. 

Q. What do you pay for board? A. I pay $4 a fortnigat. 

Q. You never worked in any other factory than this one? A, No; [have been in 
_ this mill ever since it has been working. 


Miss * * * , employé cotton factory, sworn. 
By Mr. ArmstrRone:— 


Q. What department do you work in? A. I work in the spinning room. 
Q. What do you earn per week? A. The most I have earned is $6 a fortnight, 
Q. Are there any young girls in that room? A. Yes, 
Q. Do you know their ages? A. Twelve would be the youngest. 
Q. How many are there in the room aged 12? A. I could not say. 
Q. How much do they earn? A. They earn $2 a week. 
: Q. Are there any fines imposed on the young girls in your room? A. Yes; 
when they are late. 
Q. Are they fined very often? A. No. . . 
Q. Are all subject to fines, the big girls and the little ones alike? A. Yes. 
Q. What time have they to be there in the morning ? A. They have to be there 
at a quarter past six, 
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Q. If they are not there exactly on time are they fined? A. Yes. 

Q. They do not get any grace? A. No. 

Q. What time have they for dinner? A. They have an hour. 

Q. Do many of them go home to dinner? A. No; a good many take it with 
them. 

Q. Is there much dust in the spinning room? A. Yes; there is a good deal. 

Q. Is there so much that you have to open the windows? A. No; the windows 
are never opened. 

Q. Don’t you find it too warm in summer? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they work on piece work in the spinning room? A. They have this 
fortnight. 

Q. Do they make more on piece work? A. We don’t know yet. 

Q. Are they kept busy? A. Yes; pretty busy. 

Q. Do they work after six o’clock? A. No; we would not doit. The manager 
wanted us to do it and he said before he would let the Halifax people have their 
own way he would send for English spinners, but as long as the steam had gone 
down he concluded to let us go. 

Q. You went? A. Yes. 

Q. Is any abusive language used towards those employed in that room? Az 
Yes; when they are not doing the work quick enough. | 

Q. Who does this? A. There is an under boss that does it. 

Q. Does he swear at them? A. Yes. 

Q. Does he cuff any of them? A. He kicks the boys when they are not doing 
‘the work. 

Q. Have any of them cried on account of being kicked? A. Yes. 

Q. Does he ever cuff the little girls? A. No; I never saw him beat the girls. 

Q. But you have seen him kick the boys until they have cried? A, Yes. 

Q. Do you know if the boys ever complain to the manager about their being 
kicked? A. No, 

Q. You don’t know whether they did or did not? <A. No. 


Miss * * * , employé cotton factory, sworn. 
By Mr, Heaxss : 


. What do you work at? A. I work atreeling. 
. Are there many girls in the reeling room? A. Yes. 
. Are there any younger than you are? A. Yes. 
- What would their ages be? A. I think the youngest would be twelve. 
What wages do you geta fortnight? A. The highest I get is $4.28. 
Do you generally get that? A. No; last fortnight I got $2.32. — 
What was the cause of that? A. We had not work. 
Do they keep you waiting for work? A. Yes. 
Do you lose a good deal of time in that way? A. Yes. 
How long have you been there? A. It will be two years in July. 
How old are you? <A. I wiil be 15 on the 25th July. 
Have you gone to school? A. Yes. 
Can you read and write? A. Yes. 
Are there any girls there that cannot read and write? A. I don’t knowe 
Are the little girls well treated? A. Yes. 
Have you ever seen any of them ill-treated ? A. No; not the girls. 
. Do you work the same hours as the weavers? A. Yes 
. Do you find the hours long? A. Yes. 


OQOLLOD 
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By Mr, Freep: 
Q. Do you live with your parents? A. Yes. 
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Miss * * * , employé cotton factory, sworn. 
By Mr. J. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. What department do you workin? A. I work in the spinning room. 

Q. Have you been working there long? A. I will have been working there 
three years on the 21st of next month. 

Q. Had you ever worked at the business before? A. Yes. 

Q. Where had you worked? A. I had worked in the States, 

Q. How long had you worked there altogether? A. I had worked three months 
there. 

Q. How much can you earn in a fortnight? A. I earn $3.80, but we are on 
piece work now and we do not know how much we will earn. 


_Q. Are you kept busy? A. Yes ; pretty busy. 

Q. Did you ask to be put on piece work? A. No. 

Q. Are there any young girls in the spinning room? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the age of the youngest? A. She would be about 12. 


. Are there several of that age? A. Yes. 
. How much do they earn? A. About $2 or $2.50. 
. Ina fortnight? A. Yes. 
. Are they on piece work? A. I do not know. 

Q. Are there any fines imposed on the girls in the spinning room? A, Only 
for being late. 

Q. Are the fines imposed often? A. Pretty often. 

Q. When are they required to be at work? A. At half-past six. 

Q. Is the fine imposed if you are not there on the moment, or is there any grace 
given? A. I don’t think there is any. 

Q. Have any of the girls a long distance to come? <A. Yes; I have. 

Q. How far have you to come—over a mile? A. I don’t know. 

Q. Is there a foreman or a forewoman over the room? A. A foreman, 

Q. Does he use abusive language tothe girls? A, He never has to me, 

Q. Have you known him to beat or cuff the girls under his charge? A. Not 
him, but the under boss does. 
Are there little boys in the department? <A. He kicks them, 
Have you seen the boys cry on account of having been kicked? A. Yes; 
How long ego did you see that? A. Only the other day. 
. The little boys had been kicked and were crying? <A. Yes. . 
. How much do the little boys earn? A. I could not say, 
. Are any of the girls or boys dismissed for any fault? A. Not that I know of. 
How much is the fine for being late in the morning? A. From 5 to 10 cents. 
. Is that rate fixed on account of their being a small time at the business? A. 
No; all fare alike. 

Q. Do you mean in the number and amount of the fines? <A, Yes: 

Q. Do any rules state the causes for which fines will be imposed? A. I do not 
remember. 

Q. Does the foreman put them on at his own option? A. Yes. 

Q. How much time have they for dinner? A. An hour. 

Q. Are they paid in full every fortnight? A. Yes. 

Q. Have they to wait after hours to be paid? A. No. 

Q. Are they paid before the time? A. Yes; they are paid about half-past five. 

Q. When you are fined are you told of it? A, No; we wait until pay day, and 
it is marked on the envelope. 

Q. In what part of the States did you work? A. I worked in Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Q. Are the wages the same here as there? A. No; they were higher there, 

Q. What did you get there? A. I got $8 a month. 

Q. And you boarded yourself? A. No; I was home. 
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Q. Do vou know what other girls got? <A. No. 

Q. Did the bosses in that concern kick the children? A. No. 
Q. Was there any cursing or swearing there? <A. No. 

Q. Did they fine them any? A, No. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Is the fine you pay proportioned to the time vou are late,—so much for every 
‘minute? <A. I think so. 
. How much a minute isit? A. A cent or two cents. 
Q. You don’t know which? A. No, 
Q. Are the girls generally late? A. No; not often. 
Q. Are they very seldom late? <A. Yes. 
Q. 
Q. 


OO 


The small children are they Senet A late? A, They are sometimes. 
They never kick or cuff the girls? A. Not that i know of. 


Miss * * *, employé cotton factory, sworn. 


By Mr. HeaKes :— 


Q. In what part of the mill do you work? A. I work in the spinning room. 
_Q. Have you been there long? A. I have been there five Pees 

Q. What did you get when you first commenced work? <A. I think it was a 
dollar a fortnight; that was after I had learned. 

Q. What do youmake now? <A. We were making $3.40 a week, but we are on 
piece work now. 

Q. Do you lose much time waiting ? A, No; not much. 

Q. Do they keep you going pretty well? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there many little boys and girls in the room? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they well treated ? A. I have seen some of the boys kicked. 

Q. What would they be kicked for? A. If they were not at their work; there 
is a man there who is not quite a boss, and if they are not at their Work he hollers 
at them, and if they don’t run on he kicks them. 

Q. Does he swear at them? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever been ill-treated ? A, No. 


By Mr, Ketuy:— 


_Q. How long is it since you went on piece work? A. This is the first fort- 
night. 

Q. The employers did not consult you about it? A. No; we asked the boss 
what we were getting and he said there was a paper being made out to let us know ; 
we asked him to tell us but we did not get any satisfaction. 

Q. Did you ever work in any other mill? A. No, 


By Mr. CLARKE :— 
Q. You were not told how much a piece you would be paid? A. No. 


By Mr. KegLty:— 
Q. Do you know the scale in other places? A, No. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you know the rate per minute for being late? A. No. 

Q. It is two cents per minute, I think? A. The highest [ was ever fined was 
five cents. 

Q. How much were you ever late? A. I don’t know. 

Q. Have you ever seen the boys cry on account of having been kicked? A. L 
have seen some of them ery. 
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Miss * * *, employé cotton factory, sworn. 


By Mr. J. ARMsTRoNG :— 


Q. What department are youin? A. I am in the carding room. 
a Q. How many women are there in that room? A. They are mostly all young 

girls. 

Q. Is there a foreman or a woman over the room? A. There is a foreman, 

Q. What is the wages paid to 3 skilled hand? A. We are on piece work; it is 
whatever we make, 

Q. What is the most you have made? A.I have made as much as $6, but 
when I take my time and am not working steady I make between $4.50 and $5, 

Q. Are there any little girls in the room? A. Yes. 

Q What is the youngest? A. The youngest is about 13. 

Q. Are there any fines imposed for being late? A. No; I am late every morn- 
‘ing and am never fined. 

Q. Does the foreman use bad language towards the hands ? A. I never heard 
him do so, 

Q. Are there any boys in the oy ara ? A. Yes, 

@. Does he ever abuse them ? . I don’t think so. 

Q. Is the room well ON nied. A. Yes; the windows open at the top, and we 
can open them when we want to. 

Q. What time do you commence work? A. At 6 o’clock. 

Q. What time do you leave? <A. Ata quarter past 6. 

Q. Are piece hands required to clean the machinery? A. Yes. 

Q. When do youdo that? A. On Saturdays. We stay in to do so because it is 
more of a help to ourselves. 

Q. You are paid regularly and in full? A. Yes. 

Q. What day are you paid? A.On Thursday. The wages are made up to 
Saturday and we are paid the following Thursday. 

Q. Have you known any pergon discharged out of the rcom? A. Yes, 

Q. Do they get their wages the moment they are discharged? A. They get it 
the night they are going if they give notice, 

Q. If they do not give notice, do they forfeit their wages? A. There is a 
notice that they will forfeit four days. | 

Q. Are there any rules as regards fines? A. Yes. 

Q. Are the amounts stated? A. Yes; but the boss never goes by the rules. 

Q There are no fines, then? A. Yes; he fines them, but very little. They 
are fined for broken machinery or for bad work. 

Q. What would the fine be? A. He will fine a couple of cents for bad work. 

Q. Whatis the largest amount in a fortnight? A. Well, 25 cents. That 
would be for broken machinery or for carrying on. 

Q. Is the drinking water easy of access? A. No; we have to go to the weav- 
ing roum, and it is very bad. 

Q. Is it tap water. A. Yes. 

Q. Do you lose time by going for it? A. No; the tender minds the looms. 

Q. Do you pay the tenders? A. No; _the factory pays them. What we make 
on the frames we get. 


Miss * * *, employé cotton factory, sworn. 
By Mr. Heaxss :— 


Q, In what part of the factory do you work? A. I work in the carding room,, 
Q. Do you work the same hours as the other witnesses ? A. Yes, 

Q. How long have you been working there? A. For four years. 

Q. How much do you earn in the carding room? A. $5 a week. 
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How much did you earn when you commenced? A. $1.50. 

Is the work easily learned ? A. Yes. 

Are there many children in the room? <A. Yes; a good many. 

Do you know how old the youngest of them would be? A. I should think 
about 13 or 14. 

What wages do they get? A. $4.50. 

A week? A. No; a fortnight. 

Are they well treated? A. Yes. 

Do you ever hear any bad language used? A. No, 

Is everything comfortable ? A. Yes, - 

Do you ever pay any fines? A. I have not paid any this long while. 
Do they ever fine the little girls? A. No. 

Are there any small boys in your department? A. Yes. 

Are they ever abused by the foreman? A. No. ° 


Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
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By Mr. CLARKE :— 
. Is there any back time kept from you? A. None: 
Q. Are you paid every day from the start? A. No; you are supposed to be 


there a fortnight. 
Q. When you are paid are you paid every day up to that time? A. Yes. 


& 


Miss * * *, employé cotton factory, sworn. 


By Mr. J. ARMSTRONG :— 


What department are you in? A. I am in the carding room. 

Did you hear the evidence of the last witness? A. Yes. 

Do you coincide with it? A. I am not on the same work. 

What do you earn a week? A. I earn $3.60. 

Are you on piece work? A. No; I am on wages. 

Are there any little girls in the room? A. Yes; there are some. 
What might be the age of the youngest? A. About thirteen. 

Do you hear the foreman use abusive language towards them? A, No: 
Are there any boysin the room? A. Yes. 

Is there any bad language used towards them? A. I don’t think so. 
Do you work the same number of hours as the other girls? A. Yes. — 
. Are you paid every fortnight? A. Yes. 


PLLLLOLLOOLOO 


By Mr. Heaxes :— 


Q. Do you get paid right up to pay day or is any time kept off? A. Four- 
days are kept off. : 


By Mr. Krtiy :— 


Q. Have you ever worked in any other factory? A. No. 

Q. How much did you earn when yon first went in? A. I was not on the 
same work when I first went in; I only got $2.50 or $3 a fortnight. 

Q. What do the girls usually pay for board? <A. I live at home. 

Q. Do you know any girls who pay board? <A. Yes. 

Q. How much do they pay? A. Some of them pay $4 and some pay $3.50 a 
fortnight. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Are there any girls in the factory who have come there from the old. 
eountry? <A. No, notin the room Iam in, 
Q. Are there any in the factory? A. I don’t know. 
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Grorce Lowner, Halifax Cotton Factory, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Armstrone :— ; y 


Q. In what department are you employed? A. In the carding room, 

Q. Are you the foreman? A. No; Iam the assistant foreman. / 

Q. Have you got many women in your department? A. I think we have 
about 45 altogether. 

Q. Any small girls? A. No; the smallest we have is about 13 or 14 years old. 

Q. In employing girls in your room are they generaliy asked what age they 
are when they come in? A. No; the manager generally does that downstairs; 
they are taken to the office first. my gi a 

Q. What rate of wages is paid a first class hand in the carding room, both dav 
' and piece work? A. In day work the highest wages paid that I know of to my 
own knowledge is $3.60 a week; that is, working full time. 

Q. And what is the lowest wages paid for full time by the day in the carding 
room? A. To the girls $2.50; that is, when working full time. 

Q. Have you got any young girls working under that pay by the day? A. No. 

Q. What are the rates of wages paid them when working piece work? <A. 
They get paid so much a hank; they get so much for each hank they turn off; there 
is a difference in some hanks; some are finer than others, and they get more for 
some than for others. 

Q. Do piece hands receive more work than day hands? A, The day hands are 
not employed more than the piece hands. 

Q. Is the choice left to the women whether they prefer day work or piece work ? 
A. No. 

. Q. Whose choice is it? .A. The carder whoever he likes to puton. 

Q. Can you give us a definite reason why some are put on piece work and some 
on day work? A. The way we generally do is whena girl first comes in 
‘we put her on as 4 helper, then we put her as tenderer with one of the other girls 
and then when there is a chance she gets a frame ; we do not put them on a frame 
just as soon as they come in. 

Q. Are there boys working in that department? A. Yes. , 

Q. How old might the youngest be? A. I think the youngest one there now 
is about fifteen or going on fifteen. | , 

Q. What wages do the boys earn per week? A. $1.50 and $2.50 a week. 

Q. Are thereany fines imposed in your room for being late? <A. Yes. 

Q. What time have they to be there in the morning? A. Twenty-five 
minutes after six. 

Q. Are there any moments of grace allowed? A. No. 

Q. Do you know the rate of fining? Yes. 

Q. What isit? A. From three to five minutes it is 2 cents, later than five 
it is 5 cents. They fine according to the timothey are away. ; 

Q. Are there many fines imposed for being late? <A. Not for being late a little 
because they do not make much difference on accountof the horn blowing five 
minutes betore. - 

Q. Are there fines for other things—for breakages and staying off? A. If you 
stay off you have to send a written apology. 

Q. If you stay off you have to send a written apology. And for staying off they 
also experience loss of wages? A. Yes; they fine for the stoppage of machinery. 

Q. If a young girl is fined is she told of it then or does she have to wait till sho 
- receives her envelope? A. Till she receives her envelope in some cases. When 
late very often then they tell her they will fine her. 

Q. Are there rules stuck up in the room showing what the fines are for? A: 
Yes. 

Q. And the rates of the fines are mentioned in them? A, No; only two are 
mentioned, the two cents and the five cents. 

A—14*% 
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Q. For breakage of machinery or stoppage of the machinery, when no fault of 
the employé, are they fined in that case? A. No. 

Q. Are there separate conveniences for both sexes in your room ? A. Yes. 

«). And separate entrances to them? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the drinking water near at hand? A. Well, it was till this manager 
-came and he shifted it away down to the lower flat. 

Q. Does the foreman or the assistant foreman use abusive language to the young 
girls or boys? A. No. 

Q. Have you ever known it to be done? A. No. 

Q. Do they ever work overtime? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they paid for that? A. Yes; according to their day’s wages, and they 
will get what they get in the day according to the time. 

Q. What is the longest time these girls ever worked overtime? A. Two hours. 

@. That would be until quarter past eight at night? <A. Yes. 

Q. Would they be allowed home to get their tea? A. No; we generally tell 
them before dinner that they are to work over hours so that they can bring some- 
thing to eat with them. 

Q. Have the foreman and overseer sometimes asked these girls to come back and 
they have refused? A. Yes. 

Q. What time would they ask them to go back to work? In the evening? A. 
No; at dinner time; and if they had any place to go to in the evening they would 
say ‘they had to go, and then he would say they would have to go. 

Q. Have you ever known them to be notified oe on to six o’clock that they 
would be required back to work overtime? A. 

Q. What time have they for dinner? A. Ou hour. 

Q. Do they have their dinner with them or do ey go home for it? A. Some 
bring it with them. 

Q. Do they take it in the shop where they are working? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any place provided for them to eat? <A. No. 

Q. Is the machinery going at the time they are eating their lunch? A. No; 
the machinery is stopped down. 

Q. Is your room warm in the summer time? A. It has been warmer these eight 
months than it has ever been as they do not care for us to open the windows and 
there is no ventilators; when we open the windows we have to do so on the sly. 

Q. Are there fire escapes provided in case of fire? A. Yes, 

q. Is there a sufficient number? A. Yes, 

Q. How about the doors in the factory, do they open inwards or outwards? A. 
All the doors in the factory open outwards. 

Q. In what flat is yourroom? A. On the second flat. 

Q. Is there much dust in your room from the machinery? <A. Yes; a great 
deal of dust. 

Q. Did you ever hear the little girls complain of the dust? A. We do not mind 
that because they are grumbling about something or other all the time. 

Q. What do they grumble about generally? A. They generally ask us to open 
some of the windows for ventilation. We used to do that in the former manager's 
time, but the present manager does not care about it as he says it hurts the work, 
but it never hurt the work when the other manager was here, they say. 

Q. How istitin winter? A, Itis much closer in summer time than in the 
winter time because there is the heat from the big steam pipe up in the corner of 
the building; the exhaust pipe runs up there and the sun shines in the west end 
windows. 

Q. Do you ever test the heat there in the summer time? A. Yes. 

@. How hot would it be? A. Sometimes 84. 72 was about the heat in the 
former manager's time, but with this manager it is 84 and over that. 

By Mr. Ke.iy :— 

Q. How long have you worked at this business? A. I went there at the satart- 

ing of the mill; about six years. | 
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You never worked in any other mill before that? <A. No. 

Are you a married man? <A. Yes. 

, Do you hire a tenement house? A. No. 

. Do you board out? A. No. 

. You own a house of yourown? A. ‘Yes; ; Ido. 

. Do you pay taxes? A. Yes; I do. 

. What taxes do you pay? A. $17.55. 

. Do you pay water rates besides that? A. Yes; that costs about $6 a year. 
. Are there other tenants living in the house beside you? A. Yes; one, 
. What rent do you receive from him? A. $7 a month. 

. How many rooms hashe? A. Four. 


LODHLLLOLOOD 


EDWARD Finnia@an, stone cutter, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Keniy :— 


Q. How long have you been stone cntting? <A. Highteen years, 

Q. How long did you serve when Jearning that business? A. Four years, the 
regular apprenticeship for a stone cutter. 

Q. About what did you receive when you first started to learn your trade as a 
atone cutter? A. $1 a week. 

Q. And each succeeding year? A. A raise so that the last year I had $4 a week. 

Q. What is the usual rate of pay given to a stone cutter per week at the present 
time in the city of Halifax? A. For those that are employed you mean ? 

Q. Yes? A. That would be rather a hard question for me to answer. 

Q. You are employed yourself at present? A. Yes. 

@. About what do you receive? A. Twenty-five cents an hour. 

Q. About for how many months in the year do you get employment? A. 1 
could not tell you that; some years more than others. 

Q. Generally speaking, as near as your memory will fetch it to you? A. They 
may average six months ; that would be about the outside of how long they work. 

Q. You have worked in other cities, I presume, that is outside of Halifax? A. 
Yes; I do not belong to here at all. 

Q. How do wages compare here with the wages paid stone cutters in other 
cities you have beenin? <A. They don’t compare at all. 

Q. Are they any better here? A. No. 

Q. They are not as much hero as in other places? A. No; not as much’ 

Q. You hire a tenement here, I presume? A. No; I don’t. 

Q. You board out? A. Yes. 

Q. Is board dearer here than in other cities you have worked in? A, Well, it 
is not dearer than it is in the States. 

Q. Is it dearer than it is in St. John, N.B.? A. I never boarded there. 

Q. Do you pay any taxes here? A. Not yet. 

Q. What hours do you work per day? A. Hight hours a day. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. If you only work six months in the year is it because the climate will not 
let you work, or is it because there is no work to do? A. No work to do. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Have you any marble cutters in Halifax? A. There must be; there are 
marble shops here. 
Q. What is their rate of wages paid, do you know? A. I could not tell you. 
Q. Is 25 cents an hour the standard rate of stone cutter’s wages in the city of 
Halifax? A. That is called for in our Union. 
Q. There are some who receive more than that? A. I could not say as to that. 
A—143** 
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Q. Are there many stone cutters in' the city of Halifax? A. There are 24 on 
the roll. : 

Q. In what part of the States have you worked? <A. In Boston. 

Q. How long ago? A. Five years ago. 

Q. Can you give us the wages paid in Boston, and how they compare with the 
wages paid in Halifax? A. There is a difference in the pay. | 

Q. How much? A. Well, at that time it was $3.50 a day and you worked nine 
hours, and had to pay $5 a week for your board. 

Q. Five years ago what was it here? A. Idonot know. I never worked here 
before. 


NicHouias CAnILL, plasterer, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. HEeaKss :— ° 


Q. Do you belong to the Plasterer’s Union? A. Yes. 

Q. Are you an officer in that union? A. No. 

Q. What is the rate of wages for plasterers in the city of Halifax? A. $2.50 4 

day. ' 
4 Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. Ten. 

Q. How much work in the coarse of a year can plasterers get? A. On an 
average about six months. : 

Q. Is there any other employment that they can get to do when not employed 
at their own business, that is handy? A. There is lots of other work, I suppose, if 
they would look for it. It is rather a ditficult question to answer as you put it. 

Q. Do they as a rule go to anything else when not plastering ? A. Not that I 
am aware of. 

Q. Can plasterers live comfortably on their earnings? A. They have to be 
very saving. 

Q. How long have you belonged to this union? A. About four or five years: 
I am not positive which. 

Q. Do you know if the plasterers favor arbitration for the settlement of trade 
disputes? A. I could not answer that; I am not aware. | 


By Mr. Armstrone:— 


Q. Do you know the wages of lathers in Halifax? A. They are paid by the 
thousand. 

Q.° How much a thousand? A. $1 to $1.25; I think that is the highest. 

Q. What causes the difference when they are paid by the thousand, the kind of 
lath ; I mean the difference in $1 and $1.25? A. Ifthe work is in any way rush- 
ing certainly the price will go up, and if it is slack they are paid but ninety cents a 
thousand sometimes. | 

Q. As arule are they paid less per thousand for slack time? A. Well, I do not 
know about that ; we do not work at lathing as a rule. 

Q. It is a distinet trade by itself? A. Yes. 7 

Q. How many months in the year do they find work? A. They might work 
@ little more than we do, but it is about an average of what we work. 

Q. In the busy season, are there many lathers employed in the city of Halifax ? 
A. I could not tell you, as I have only known about two or three of them. 


M. R. Morrow, coal dealer, sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— . 


Q: What is your business? A: Coal. 
Q. Are you in the trade on your own account? A. I represent 8S, Cunard 


0. 
Q. What descriptions of coal do you dealin? A. Both hard and soft. 
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Q. What is the present price of the stove size of anthracite coal? A. The nut 
size is $6.50, the egg size $6.50 and stove $6.75. 

Q. Does that include No.4? A. We do not call it that. 

Q. How do these prices compare with the prices at the same time last year ? 
A. They are just about the same. . 

Q. How do they compare with the year before? A. They do not differ mate- 
rially, At present, if anything, they are a shade lower than last year. 

Q. Do they buy in Halifax or do you buy at the port of shipment? A. At the 
port of shipment. 

Q. What is that? A. Hoboken and Philadelphia; Hoboken is the principal 

ort. 
, Q. What is the freight rate from Hoboken to Halifax? A. The average rate 
would be about $1.50 a ton. It goes as low as $1 andruns up to $2. A fair 
summer rate would be $1.25. 

Q. About what quantities of anthracite coal do mechanics and the working 
classes buy ? A. Generally in lots of from a half to twotons. Some of those 
getting that quantity will get it at three or four different times, and others will lay 
it in for the whole season at once. ‘They use from a ton and a half to two tons, 

Q. Do they use more anthracite or bituminous? A. They use the latter nearly 
altogether. 

Q. In what quantities do they buy it? A. In quantities of half a chaldron to 
four chaldrons. Some lay it in in the fall, and others buy a load or half a chaldron. 

Q. I see people going through the streets and selling coal in small quantities; 
is that carried on to a large extent? A. No; the total aniount handled is very 
small. 

Q. What are the prices per ton of bituminous coal, taking the run of the mine? 
A. Consumers buy screened coal for house use; for some purposes they use the other. 

Q. What is the price of bituminous coal for house use? A. The summer price 
of Sydney, last year, was $5.25; Victoria, $4.80. The present prices-would be, 
Sydney $5.50, and Victoria $5. 

Q. You cannot put that into tons? A. They are sold altogether by the 
chaldron. 

Q. What is achaldron? A. 3,000 pounds; that is, under the Canadian law. 

Q. Do you think any considerable class of the people of Halifax are unable to 
buy sufficient coal to keep them warm in winter? A. Yes; a large proportion; 
that is, instead of buying in large quantities, they buy in small quantities and 
replenish it. 

Q. Is much coal supplied by the authorities or by other means gratuitously to 
the people of Halifax? A. There is a poor association which distributes large quanti- 
ties each year, and from one year to another, according to their funds. 

Q. Is the coal supplied to the chronically poor, or to those out of work in times 
of difficulty? A. Mostly to the chronically poor I would say, though I would not 
gay so authoritatively. : 

Q. Those buying in small quantities, do they buy so because they have not the 
money or the means or either to buy more largely? A. They buy in that way be- 
‘cause they have not the money, because it is to their interest to buy as largely as 
possible, as the price goes up later. 

Q. Do many of them ask for credit for coal? A. Yes: 

Q. Do many of them get it? <A. Yes, 

Q. Do they get credit in winter and pay insummer? A, To a great extent; 


yes. 
7 Q. Why does the price increase in winter? A. Because in summer the coal is 
delivered right out of the vessels into the carts, and in winter it has to be stored and 
kept in stock, It is in consequence of the cost of keeping and storing. 

Q. Do you always store coal in the winter? A. Yes, 
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By Mr. Haaaarty :-— 


Q. Would it not be as well not to. store it? A. We would not have any in that 
case. The mines close in December and are hardly open yet. During four months 
of the year coal cannot be got. 

Q. Can you not get it in Pictou? A, That is not used so much for house use. 

Q. Do you import any Scotch coal? A. No; none whatever. 

Q. Does coal deteriorate if exposed to the weather? A. Yes; it deteriorates, 
of course. | 

Q. Does any fire ever arise from spontaneous combustion? A. We have had no 
cases here, though at the mines where it is piled up, they bave sometimes had such 
trouble. 

Q. At what mines would that happen? A. Iam not prepared to give particu- 
lars, but I think there is scarcely a mine that has not had trouble in consequence of 
the heating of the coal, and they have had to remove large quantities of it. 

Q. Are any particular coals more liable to that than others? A. Yes; the 
softer the coal is the more liable it is to combustion. 

Q. In case of a railway being constructed to the mines, would it be possible to 
sell coal in the winter at the summer rates? <A. No; they could not bring it here 
by rail, except at a loss, as low as by vessels. 

Q. Is it cheaper to bring it by steamer than by vessels? A. One advantage that 
vessels have is that the coal is sold right out of them into the carts and delivered 
direct to the consumer. When it is brought by steamer it has to be put out at once 
and has often to be stored. The freight is less but it is often eaten up by storage. 

Q. Is any Scotch coal brought here as ballast? A. Not to Halifex, though the 
dock yard occasionaily receives small quantities. 


By Mr, J. R. ARMstRone :— 


Q. How many retail coal merchants are there in Halifax? A. Some firms 
handle only one or two cargoes; if you include them the number would run up to a 
dozen or more, but if you confine it to those who deal largely in it, there would not 
be more than four or five. 

Q. Is there any understanding among the dealers to keepup the prices? A. No. 

Q. There is no combination among them? <A. None whatever. 

Q. Is the price uniform all the year through? A. No; itis lower in summer 
than it is in winter. 

Q. Is the price uniform in different seasons as between different dealers? <A. 
Yes; where they have the same quality of coal, but different merchants have coal 
from different mines, and the prices of coal differ here as they differ at the mines. 

Q. Is the price the same where it is the same coal? A. Yes. 

Q. How do they strike a uniform scale? A, Well, if the prices were not uni- 
form the fact would be evident soon and the firm charging the most would have to 
bring the price down to conform to the others. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. There is no monopoly? A, No. 

Q. Any one can bring ina cargo? A. Yes. 
By Mr. J; ARMsTRonG:—- 


Q. Has the price decreased in ten years in Halifax? A. No; not on the whole. 
It is lower than it was five or six years ago, but before that it was higher again. 

Q. The prices have been the same during the last two years? A. Yes; I think 
that four years ago the price was higher, that is, during the summer. 


By the CHarrnMAN :— 


Q. I suppose the price depends on strikes? A. Yes; on strikes and freights. 
sand labor combinations. 
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By Mr. Haaearty :— 


Q. Have the freights increased? A. They were better last year than for some 
‘years back, but previous to last year there was no material alteration. 
Q. Did the improvement in freights affect the prices? A. No; not last year, 


By Mr. Armsrrone : — 


Q. When the duty was taken off last year did it cheapen coal in Halifax? Aj. 
No; the price was that much higher in the States. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. The price was raised in the States? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Freep :— | 


Q. Can any one buy cargoes of anthracite at Hoboken for sale in Halifax? A, 

Yes. 

Q. Is there any understanding between the dealers at the shipping ports and 
those at Halifax what prices shall be charged here? A. No; none whatever. 

Q. Did you ever hear of the spontaneous combustion of coal in vessels? <A. I 
am not aware of any Cases, 

Q. Do you think this coal could be carried in vessels across the Atlantic without 
serious danger of combustion? A. I think so unless it was exposed to very bad 
weather before it went on board which would increase the danger of any Nova Scotia 
coal, 

Q. What is the average summer freight on coal from Sydney to Halifax? A. 
The average summer freight, based on last summer, from the first of June to the 
end of December, would be $1.30 a ton. | 

Q. Does that include handling in and out? A. The vessel is responsible for 
shoveling and hoisting. 

(Q). You receive iton the deck? A. Yes. 

Q. And the vessel pays for the loading? A. Yes; and for trimming; that is six 
cents a ton for small cargoes, . 


Witiiam Rocuez, coal merchant, sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What is your business? A. I am a coal merchant. 

Q. Have you heard the testimony of the last witness? A, No; excepting 
something at the last. 

Q. What class of coal do you handle ? A, All kinds. 

Q. What would be the present rate for anthracite coal discharged by you? A. 
$6.50 a ton, 

Q. What would be the lowest rate last summer? A. $5 or $5.25 a ton. 

Q. Do you know of any instructions by the agents or sellers of coal to dealers in 
Halifax as to the prices to be charged here? A. No. 

Q. Is any citizen of Halifax free to buy coal at the port of shipment for sale in 
Halifax? A. Yes. 

Q. In what quantities do the laboring and mechanical classes buy from you as 
arule? <A. The quantities I sell vary from the smallest, i0, 15 or 30 chaldrons. 

Q. What is the smallest quantity you would sell? A. A tub would be the 
smallest. 

Q. That would weigh what? A. It would weigh 250 pounds, | 

Q. Is that hard or soft coal? A. Soft coal; a tub of hard coal would weigh 
390 pounds. 
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Q. Do you find many mechanics or laboring people who are unable to pay for 
coal during the winter, and have to have credit until summer? A. I think a large 
proportion of them have to have credit. 

Q. Do they pay well, as a rule, when summer comes? A. Yes: | 

Q. Do many people who have work in summer get coal from charitable orgaui- 
zations ? A, I think not. I think the charitable societies as a rule give charity in 
that way mostly to people who have no providers, such as widows and families with- 
out means. They avoid as far as possible giving relief to families having men in 
them, and it is only in cases of great necessity that they do that as far as I have 
observed. 

Q, Is the coal raised is this province liable to spontaneous combustion? A. 
The coal most subject to combustion was that from Kelly’s Cove. I have heard of 
vessels taking fire from it, but no other coal. I don’t think it is mined now. 

Q. Is it your opinion that any of the Cape Breton coals could be carried as far 
as Ontario ports without taking fire? A. Certainly ; they have been carried to all 
parts of the world; they have been frequently sent to the West Indies. 

Q. If the coal were dry there would no danger from it? A. None whatever. 
I have constantly shipped coal in vessels going to the continent, that is bunker 
coal, and never heard of any fire arising from it. 


Joun Goruam, of John 8. McLean & Co., sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. What firm do you represent? A. The firm of J.S. McLean & Co. 

Q. What is your business? A. We are wholesale dealers in tea, provisions and 
West India produce. | 

Q. Can you give us an idea as to whether tea is dearer or cheaper in Halifax 
than it was five yearsago? A. It is, if anything, cheaper. 

Q. Is it dearer or cheaper than it was ten years ago? A. It is cheaper. 

Q. How does it compare in point of price with the price 15 years ago? A. I 
am not prepared to answer that. 

Q. Are coffees dearer or cheaper than they were five years ago? A. Cheaper. 

Q. Have you a comparative list of the prices of the same articles at different 
times? A. Yes; the figures are taken from one month in each year. In 1877 
molasses was worth from 45 to 48 cents a gallon; in 1878 it was worth from 35 to 37 
cents a gallon ; in 1879 in was worth from 30 to 32 cents; in 1880 it was worth 
from 39 to 40 cents; in 1881 it was worth from 39 to 42 cents; in 1882 it was worth 
from 43 to 45 cents; in 1883 the price was the same; in 1884 it was worth about 
30 cents. | 

Q. Can you give the price for 1887? A. That would be from 28 to 32 cents. — 
‘These are duty paid prices and may have been affected by the tariff. The article of 
sugar in 1877 was worth from 10 to 11 cents per pound. 

Q. What class of sugar would that be? A. It would be generally raw Porto 
Rico sugar. 


By Mr. Ketiy :— 


Q. That is the same that you buy now, ready for consumption? A. Yes; prin- 
cipally. In 1877 it was worth from six to seven cents a pound. Itis cheaper now. 
The article of tea in 1877 was worth from 30 to 40 cents per pound; in 1882 from 20 
to 30 cents a pound, and in 1887 about the same. 


By Mr. Frerp :— 


Q. That is the same quality? A. Yes; about the same. The article of tobacce 
in 1877 was worth from 36 to 38 cents per pound. In 1882 from 38 to 42 cents, and 
in 1887 the same. Flour in 1877 was worth from $7.00 to $7.50 a barrel. In 1882 
it was from $5.50 to $6.00 a barrel, and in 1887 it had fallen to from $4.50 to. 
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metal 
—-_—— 


$5.00 a barrel. The article of cornmeal in 1877 was worth $3.50 a barrel In 1882 
$4.00, and in 1857 $3.00 a barrel. Oatmeal in 1877 was worth from $6.25 to $6.50 
a barrel. In 1882 it was worth from $6.00 to $6. 50, and in 1887 it was worth from 
$4.25 to $4.50. The article of oil in 1877 was worth from 19 to 20 cents a gallon. 

In 1882 it was worth 22 cents a gallon, and in 1887 it was worth from 15 to 17 cents 
a gallon, These were the selling te of the cheap articles of consumption. 


By the CHarnMANn :— 
Q. Would they be of the same quality ? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Those are the wholesale prices? A. Yes. 
Q. Asa rule the articles are cheaper now than they were in 1882 or 1877? A. 
‘Yes; the majority of them. 


By Mr. Keuuy:— 


Q. Do you deal in flour and pork? A. Yes. 

Q. What would be the prices of pork and flour for those years? A.I am nof 
prepared to say. 

Q. What about the years from 1882 to 1887? A, I think the prices would be 
‘three or four dollars more than now, but I am not prepared to state Ha aie heat 


ANDREW MoKinuay, publisher, sworn. 


By Mr. Kxeuiy :— 


Q. What is your business? A. It is that of publishers, stationers and manu~ 
facturers. 


By Mr. J. ARMsTROoNG :— 


Q. Do you publish papers? A. No; we don’t do any printing; we do binding. 

Q. How many hands have you in the bindery ? A. We have from 18 to 20 girla, 
men and boys. 

Q. What do the girls do? A. They do sewing and ruling. | 

Q. What is the wages paid to a good binder who can do blank books? A, From 
$9 to $12 a week. 

Q, What would be the average? A. For what we call a good binder $9 a week 
would be the average. 

Q. Have you any book folders in your employ that are experts? A. All the 
folding is done by girls. 

Q. I mean girls? A. We cannot call them experts. 

Q. How long would it take a young girl to understand folding? A. I have seem 
some of them understand it ag well as we want in 12 months, others take longer. 

Q. What would be the greatest number of pages they would be required to fold. 
on one sheet? A. About 32 would be the largest. 

Q. What would be their wages? A. The highest wages we pay at present is 
$4 a week. 

Q. What is the lowest wages you pay girls? A. A dollar a week is the lowest. 

Q How long do they remain at that? A. It depends altogether on the girl's 
ability; some of them are raised in six weeks and others remain at the same rate 
for three or four mouths. 

Q. Do any remain as long as six months? A. We have had them remain that’ 
long. 

ant In what proportion are their wages increased? A. It depends altogether om’ 

the ability of the girl, there is no regular scale of increase; the foreman is the judge. 
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Q. How many girls have you in your employ, young and old? A. We have ten: 
or twelve. | 

Q. How many of the 12 do you pay $4 a week to? A. Not more than two L 
think. 

Q. Do you deal in school books? A. Yes. 

Q. Where do you get them published? A. The majority of them are published: 
here, The readers are published in Kdinburgh. 

Q. What books are published here? A. The grammar, a couple of geographies,. 
* general history, a history of British America. 

Q. What are the names? A. Calkins and Swinton’s, Swinton’s General History, 
Outlines of British History, Calkin’s History and Geography of Nova Scotia, Gray’s 
How Plants Grow, Haton & Frazee’s Bookkeeping, Calkin’s Hlementary Bookkeeping. 
‘There are several others, 

Q Is the type set up here? A. The majority of the books are printed from 
stereotyped plates. 

Q. Where do the plates come from? A. They come from Scotland and the 
Wnited States, 

Q: The type is set up there? A. Yes; the type is set up there and the casts 
are taken from it. . 

Q. In Boston? A. Yes. 

{Q. Is there no type set up in Halifax for publishing school books? A. Yes; one 
or two of the books are in type. 

Q. Would they be primary books? A. No; they are the grammar and 
arithmetic. 

Q. How long is it since they were set up in type in Halifax? A. I suppose 
cone hook was set up originally four years ago, but many changes have been made 
and many pages have been reset for alterations. 

Q. Are these books generally in use in the province? A. One of them has 
gone out. 
is Q. Has it been replaced by another? A. Yes; it has been replaced by an 
ntario book. 

Q. By a book printed in Ontario? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there an agency for Nelson & Son’s books here? A. No. 

A. Can any publisher get the plates and publish the books at will? A. Yes; 
those I mentioned are our own copyright works. 

Q. Are the plates worked off in the United States and the binding done there ? 
A. No, the printing and binding are done here. 

Q. Have Nelson & Sons’ any agent for their books here? A. No, 

Q. Can any establishment order those books? <A. Yes. 


Q. Do you not think or do you believe that if these books were gotten up and 
published in the province the books would be cheaper than they are now? A, No; 
mot the readers. 


Q. Don’t you think they could be done’ in the Dominion as cheaply 3s in 
seotland and as well? A. No; I hardly think so, because the quantity consumed 
is not sufficient to bring them out at a low price. In England they have other 
markets; the editions published are very large and they can produce them at very 
low prices. | 

Q. Do you know that in Ontario the books formerly published by Nelson & 
Son are published there as good and cheaper? A. I have seen them, but I don’t 
think compared with our booxs they are cheaper. 


Q. Don’t you think that if the school books were got up in this province there 
would be more information in reference to Canada in them than if they were got up 
am the old country? A. In the readers used here they have introduced pieces by 
(Canadian authors and that seems to supply the want. 
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By the CHainMAN :— 


-Q. What were the subjects of the articles? A. I don’t recollect, but I think 
there are articles in them about Canada. In the maritime series 1 have seen 
several such pieces and | think the royal series is the same. | 

Q. But if the books are sent all over the world they cannot have much in them 
about Canada? A: The publishers of the royal series have selected a number of 
pieces from writers of abiilty in Canada. Ifthe books are cosmopolitan they cannot 
be provincial. 


By Mr. ArnmstTRoNnG :— 


Q. Are youa practical printer? <A. No. 

Q. Suppose the leading printers of the province and city stated that they could 
issue the books here as well as in Scotland and cheaper, don’t you think they would 
be good judges in the matter? A. We have not found them to be so yet. 

Q. lf they were to say so what would you do about it? A. Iam not prepared 
to say; we judge the books when they are brought out; we have to compare them. 
Our experience is that the same books cannot be printed as well here. Where there 
are wood cuts used beoks have not been printed as wellhere. Of course they might 
put on improved machinery, but at present some-of the books they could not print 
on account of the wood cuts, That is what the printers have told us. 

Q. Don’t you think the printers here are as competent to bring out wood cuts as 
Englishmen? A. Yes. 

Q. Are you aware that this city has turned out some of the leading printers of 
the continent? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hagarrty: 
Q. Do you issue a series of maps? <A. Yes; but we do not print them. 


By Mr. KEty: 


Q. Where do you have them printed? A. We have them printed in England. 

Q. How long is it since you commenced to print the school books? A. It was 
before I was in the business, and I have been there 15 years. 

Q. You are a partner in the concern? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know how long it is since the school law was enacted in the Province ? 
A. No; I don’t know the exact date. 

Q. I suppose it was after that that you commenced printing the books? A. 1 
know it was some time before I went in. 

Q. Is there a percentage allowed by publishers to persons importing large 
quantities? A. There is a scale of discounts according to the quantity. 

Q. Very few houses import books for use in the schools except your concern ? 
A. There are several others who import. 

Q. On a small scale, is it not ? A. There are none that import as largely as we do. 

Q, You say that you have copyrights on certain books? A. Yes. 
. Are they adopted by the province as a standard? A. Yes. 
. And they give you the monopoly of the sale? A. Yes, 
. No other persons can print those books? <A. No. 
. They are prescribed by the province? A. Yes. 
. Your firm then has a monopoly of school book printing for the province ? 
A. No; there are a great many booxs on the list that are published outside of the 
province that we have no control over. 

Q. Has not the discussion of this matter been brought upin the House of 
Assembly? A. Yes. 

Q. Was it brought up in connection with the monopoly? A. No; it was in 
connection with the prices. 

Q. Is Archer’s History used here? <A. No. | 

Q. That is for the Province of New Brunswick exclusively? A. Yes. 


OOLLO 
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By Mr, Haaarry :— 
Q. Are there other publishers outside of Halifax who issue school books? A. Yes: 


J. ©. Mackintosn, banker and broker, sworn. 
By Mr. KEeLiy :— 


Q. What is your business? <A. I am a banker and dealer in investments. 

Q. How long have you been in business in the city? A. Since 1873. 

Q. Do you deal in real estate? A. No; Ido not touch it, that is, not asa 
business. 

Q. How is the rate of interest charged on money at present compared with ten 

vyears ago? A. Itis about the same; it does not vary much in this country. Lam 
speaking of course ot the banking business, The interest on certain classes of in- 
vestments is less now than it was. 

Q. Do you receive deposits from the working classes? A. No; I don’t care te 
do that sort of business. 

@. You sell bonds? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do the working classes purchase bonds? A. No; they put their money in 
the savings bank where they can secrete it and escape taxation. _ 

Q. Is it usually the case that corporation bonds are assessable? A. No; they 
are exempted by law. , | 

Q. Suppose you have bonds of the Province of New Brunswick or Ontario in 
this city, would they be assessable? A. I don’t know how the assessors are going 
to get hold of them. 

Q. Suppose a person went to the registry office and had them registered for his 
own security? A. I don’t think they could register them. I suppose the registrar 
would not refuse to put them on record for the purpose of collecting a fee, but I 
never heard of such a thing being done. 

Q. You have no knowledge whether mechanics and persons of the working 
class are inclined to save? <A. I believe they do save money. I see numbers of 
their wives about the savings bank—great numbers of them. 


By Mr. J, ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. You say that bonds are not assessable? A. City, county: and provincial 
bonds are not assessable, | 

Q. Can men invest their money in bonds? A. They do. 

Q. If Linvest my money in property that is taxed, but if I invest it in bonds it 
is not taxed, is that fair? A. I cannot answer that. 

Q. Would it not be better for the safety of depositors if the Government took 
control of the system instead of leaving itto corporations? A. No; I don’t think so. 

Q. Why? A. I think the Government might as well undertake the whole trade 
of the Dominion, 

Q. Do you not think the Government should control all public finances? A. I 
do not. I think they should control the post office and perhaps the telegraphs, but 
that they should not transact the business of the country. 

Q. if the banking system was controlled by the Government would we have so 
many cashiers skipping to the other side? A. If the Government guaranteed the 
depositors it would be better for the depositors, or if they guaranteed the note cir- 
culation it would be better for the note holders, but that would not be the whole 
banking business, 

Q. Is it a matter of impossibility, in your opinion, for the Government to con- 
trol] the banking system? A. No; it is not impossible, but it would be very foolish 
and it would not be for the benefit of the country at large. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Do you think that Governments manage any of these things better than 
private individuals? A. My experience is that an honest administration by indi~ 
viduals is better than any Government administration. 
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By Mr. J. AnmstTRonNG :— 


Q. How is it when you do not get an honest administration? A. You have to 
take your chances of that. 1n reference to the rate of interest I referred to the rate 
on current discounts, but the interest on investments, such as good debentures that 
people would get six per cent. out of 10 or 20 years ago, the average rate on now 
would be only four and a half or four and three-quarters. That has decreased for 
the investor. 

Q. If the Government had control of the notes would it be a benefit to the 
country? <A. A great deal would depend on the details as to how the notes would 
be issued and as to how they would be redeemed—whether they would expand con- 
currently with business and contract the opposite way. 

Q. Should not there be some governmental control, so that people would not 
lose their money by the failure of banks? A. The notes are now the first lien. 

Q. But don’t you think that all moneys should be on deposit at Ottawa, either 
by bonds or by money, and that the Government should issue notes to the amount 
of the money deposited ? A. It would be a great thing, of course, to have absolute 
security for the poorer classes, but they have that now. If the poorer classes wish 
absolute security they take their money to the Government savings bank, which 
allows them four per cent. for it. If they are not satisfied with that and want more 
they must take their chances. 

Q. But the issue of bank notes by all banks; you may have a large number of 
bills and pay them in the notes of a bank, such as the Maritime Bank; the people 
who held those notes, you know, lost their money ; should there not be some mode 
in which those people could be protected? A. Yes, it would be advisable if a law 
could be enacted that would protect them without interfering with the business of 
the country. I have seen a proposition that the banks should put a certain per 
cent. of their circulation into the treasury to insure the public in case of the failure 
of any one bank; that is like a mutual insurance company, but there is great differ- 
ence of opinion in reference to it, and itis a question that is not easily decided. 

Q. Have you found in stringent times that banking institutions pick their custo- 
mers? A. Yes; they always squeeze the weak men. 

Q. Is that a benefit to the country? A. They look, of course, to their own 
benefit and the benefit of the shareholders. as 


By the CHairnman :— 


Q. The banks, I presume, are not charitable institutions? A. When you come 
to a time when men are thrown overboard everyone looks out for himself. 


By Mr, Keity :— 


Q. What is the limit to which an institution is allowed to issue notes. Suppose 
a banking institution is started with a capital of $500,000, are they allowed to issue 
notes to the full extent of the capital? A. No; they are allowed to issue notes to 
the extent of their paid-up capital. 


J. H. Waasrarr, general manager of the Nova Scotia Telephone Co., sworn. 
By Mr. J. AnmMstRona :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. Iam general manager of the Nova Scotia 
Telephone Company. 

Q. How long has the company been in existence? A. Since the first of Feb- 
ruary. I have been in the business for about five years. 

Q. What 1s the rate charged the business houses for the instruments? A, The 
rate is $40, but of course that is subject to distance. 

Q. Is that for any place within the limits of the city? A. Halfa mile is the 
jimit. , 
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Q. Is there any patent on the instruments? A. Notinthe Dominion. 
Q. Then any person can start a company? A; Yes. 
Q. Have you any competitionnow? A. No. 
_Q, Have you a number of men employed in your concern? A. Yes. 
. How many have you? A. About a dozen. 
Q. What wages do you pay the men? A. We pay them according to their 
ability, from $30 to $60 a month. 
Q. What kind of a man would you get for $30 a month? A. A man who-could 
not do anything unless he was told how. 
Q. Are they the men that dig holes and stretch the wire? <A. Yes. 
Q. Who are the persons that get $60 a month? A. They have some knowledge 
of electricity and understand wireing and inside work. 
Q. Do you have any young ladies employed? A. Yes. 
Q. How many have you? A. We have seven. 
Q. What is their business? A, They attend to the switch boards. 
Q. What wages do they get? A. They get from twelve to twenty-five dollars 
a month. 
Q. Those who are in recipt of $12 what would they do? A. They attend the 
boards too. ! 
Q. How long would they have been at the business? A. For six months per- 
haps. 
: Q. Do you have them serve a certain length of time before they are in receipt 
of pay ? A. No; we pay them from the beginning. 
Q. How much do you pay them at first? A. We pay them five dollars a month 
while they are learning. 
. How long would you pay them that? A. Until they are capable. 
What are those that get $12 a month? A. They are competent girls: 
Have you water closets in the institution? A. Yes. 
. Have you a separate closet for the girls and forthe men? A. Yes. 
. How are they situated? A. They are on different flights. 
. Do the switch girls attend day or night? A. During the day only. 
. What time do they go to work? A. From 7 to 9 o’clock in the morning. 
. What time do they quit work? A. Some of them at one o’clock and others 
not until six. 
Q. They have relief hours andlunch hours? A. Those that come at 7 o'clock 
in the morning go at one. 
Q. What time does the night man comeon? A. At 7 o’clock. . 
Q. And he stays how long? A. He remains until 7 o’clock the next morning. 
Q. How long have the girls for lunch? A. Some of them have halfan hour 
and others the balance of the afternoon. 
Q. What wages do the night men receive? <A. There isonly one man at night. 
Q. What might his wages be? A. From twenty-five to forty dollars. 
Q. Are they engaged on Sunday? A. He works every night. 
Q. Do the young women work on Sunday, any of them? A. Yes; one of them 
works from 7 o’clock until one and another from one until 7. 
Q. How many of the young women on an average have you back on Sunday ? 
A. Only one at a time. 
Q. How much do you pay your line men? A, We pay them about $40 a month. 
Q. Are they employed constantly ? A. Yes. 
Q. You have a regular staff for that purpose? A. Yes; but we employ 
additional help besides. 
Q. Have you ever had any accidents to the line men? A. No; none of them 
have been seriously hurt since I have been in the business. 
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J. A, CuremAn, flour and commission merchant, sworn. 
By Mr, Kety,: — 


Q. What is your business ? A, I am a flour and commission merchant. 

Q. Do you deal in provisions ? A. I deal mostly in flour and meal, feed and 
matters of that kind. We do a little in provisions, 

Q. What were the prices of flour for the years 1887, 1882 and 1877? <A. I did 
not search back to make any memorandum, | can only speak from memory and my 
general knowledge of the business. The prices within the years mentioned have 
fluctuated more or less, but the average has been getting lower. 

Q. Is the same true, of cornmeal and oatmeal, you deal in those articles? A. Yes ; 
oatmeal reached its lowest point last autumn during all the years you enumerate. 
The import price was down to $3.75, at which time or shortly afterward the millers’ 
association of Ontario was formed, and foliowing upon that the crop of last year of 
oats was short and the results unsatisfactory, and oatmeal has to-day reached $5.85 
delivered at Halifax. The rise from $3.75 to $5.85 is in part the effect of the short- 
ness of the crop and in part the effect of the combination of the millers. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 


Q. Have you any oatmeal in Nova Scotia? A. Very little; a little is produced 
in Pictou county, and in Prince Hdward Island they produce a little. 

Q. Do you raise good crops of oats here? A. We raise fair crops but we get.a 
good many from New Brunswick and Prince Hdward Island. The crop in New 
Brunswick was good and in Prince Kdward Island it was exceptionally fine. 


By Mr. J. ARMSTRONG: -- 


Q., Do you handle Manitoba flour? A. Yes; some. 

Q. How does it compare with other grades inthe Dominion? A. For strength 
it is far superior to any made in Ontario, but for family use it has not come into use, 
and many women would not know how to use it, but the bakers are using it and the 
‘Ontario millers mix the wheat with their own. It improves the strength and makes, 
a loaf of bread that keeps moist longer. Finally it will come into general use. 

Q. Is the demand tor it in the Maritime Provinces on the increase? A. Oh, yes 


By Mr, Ketity:— 


Q. How do the grades of flour stand to-day in Canada compared with ten years 
ago? <A, They have greatly improved. The class of flour used ten years ago, before 
the improved system of miliing was introduced, the women would not look at now, 
that is what would have been called superior fiour then. 

Q. Do you deal in feeds? A. Yes. 

Q. How do the prices of feeds stand compared with ten years ago? A. The 
current prices for a few years have been lower. The prices this year are excep- 
tional on account of the drought in Ontario last year ; the prices in Ontario have beer 
higher, and we have to pay higher here. The average prices have greatly declined 
during the past ten years. 

Q. You do not deal in beef, ham and bacon? A. Not to any large extent. We 

do some. 

Q. How would the prices of good beef stand to-day compared with those years ? 
A. Provisions, of course, have fluctuated like flour, but they have ruled for several 
years on a very low basis. Last year owing to the hog cholera, in the west, pork 
was higher. Our prices are affected by the United States prices. We use consider— 
able American pork and a considerable portion of the beef imported is American. 
When their prices are higher the Prince Edward Island people put their prices up 
also, They are governed by the Chicago prices. 

Q. How does our beef compare with the Chicago beef? A. Our provincial beef 
as a rule is very inferior to what we import. The price at the present time is low, 
Importing costs about $10 for plate beef duty paid. 
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Q. You think the general average of provisions of that kind is lower now than 
im 1882 or 1877? A. Yes; with the exception of cornmeal. The duty affected 
that and the price has ruled higher. At the present time the shortage of the crop 
of corn in 1887 affects the price of meal. It is relativeiy higher than flour, 

Q. Do you deal in root crops to any extent such as potatoes? A. No; not to 
any extent. 

Q. Do you export them to any extent? <A. No. 


SUT rem | 


Hon, Hector Lr Bianco, M.L.C., sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. You are amember of the Legislative Council? A. Yes. 

Q. What is your residence? A. Arichat, Richmond, in the Island of Cape 
Breton. | 

Q. Can you give the Commission any information respecting the earnings of the 
fishermen in your section? A. Not to any great extent, because I do not deal ia 
fish. Robin & Co. conduct the most extensive fishing business of any there. 

Q. You have no idea of what would beconsidered a fair summer’s earnings of a 
man on the banks? A. Not exactly; some seasons they would do better than 
others. Some fishermen send vessels into the North Bay and St. Mary’s, and others 
to the Grand Banks, and some seasons they will get a good catch and others not so 

ood. : 
‘ Q. Have you any idea of the earnings of the shore fishermen? A. They don’t 
do much. The shore fisheries in late years have fallen off very much. 

Q. What is the cause of that ? A. So many trawls set on the banks seem to 
keep the fish from coming in, I have heard many fishermen complain of the trawl 
system. 

f Q. The men in boats do not do as well as they did in former years? A. No; 
not by any means. 

Q. Are they deserting the shore fishing for other employments? A. No; but 
they only make a bare living. | 

Q. Do any of these people have land that they cultivate? A. They have land 
but they do not cultivate it to any extent. 

Q. Do you think that if the St. Lawrence canals were deepened to 14 feet Cape 
Breton coal could be sent to Ontario ports profitably? A. Yes; I think it would 
facilitate the trade. 

Q. What would be the average price for coal free on board at Sydney taking 
the run of the mine? A. Icould not tell very well. it seems to me it costs a 
dollar to get the coal out of the pits. | 

Q. Do you know asa rule whether the miners are paid in cash? A.I don’t 
know; I am not posted in the business; but I know there are shops around the 
mines which supply the miners. 

Q. Are they owned by the companies? A. Yes; the only way I know is 
through having been « ship master and having loaded at the mines. 

Q. Do you know whether the men employed on the fishing vessels are paid in 
eash or in kind? A. I think they are mostly paid in goods, and that very often . 
before the fish are caught. 

Q. Do you think they get good value for their money or are the goods forced on 
them at exorbitant prices? A. Ithinkso. The fishermen are generally poor, and 
“when they get advances it at a pretty high rate. 

Q. Do they complain that they could do better if they had the cash instead of 
woods? <A. Yes; often. 

Q. Is there much money in circulation among them? A. No; the most they 
get is from American fishing schooners that come into buy bait. They get money 
trom there, but outside of that I don’t think they see a great deal. 

Q. Is the climate of Cape Breton favorable to agriculture? A, Yes; fairly so. 
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Q. Do you raise oats, barley and potatoes? A. Yes; enough for our own con- 
sumption. There is little difference between the climate there and here. 

Q. How does wheat de there? A. We do not raise much, 

Q. Do you think that if the Straits of Belle Isle were closed it would improve 
the climate? A. You might advise the Government to try it. I think it would 
make a material difference in the spring. This is not a bad year for ice, but some 
years the shore is covered with ice up to the 10th or the 15th of June. 

Q. Does it come through the straits? A. Yes; it comes in that direction. 
There is a strong stream of cold water besides the ice. 


By Mr. KEe.iy:— 


Q. You have advocated the closing of the straits? A. I have mentioned it in 
Parliament. In reference to the mines, 1 wanted to mention something about the 
system of loading ships, The system has been that sailing vessels get their regular 
turns in loading, but within a few years the mine owners have employed steamers 
to carry coal, and they take precedence over sailing vessels. A sailing vessel may 
be half or three-quarters loaded or even may only require a few tons to complete 
her loading, but the moment a steamer comes in the sailing vesse! has to lay off and 
the steamer, whatever she may be,is put in the berth and loaded. [I think that 
as the Dominion Government have the regulation of harbors it is nothing but right 
that the Commission should make some report in reference to the matter. I think 
it very wrong that one vessel, whether she is propelled by sail or by steam, if she is 
a collier, should take precedence over another, 


By Mr. Hacaarry:— 


Q. Are not the steamers under contract? A, So are the sailing vessels. Both 
are chartered. 

Q. A sailing vessel has no claim for demurrage? A. No; if they had there 
would be no reason to complain. I have found it a great hardship for a steamer to 
come in and take my place. There is a gentleman present who is a large ship 
owner who can testify of this better than I can. 


GaRRETT Correr, city marshal, sworn. 


By Mr, Keuty :— 


Q. How long have you been city marshal? A. About 26 or 27 years. 

Q. What are your duties? A. To superintend the police. 

Q-. You superintend the police? A. Yes; and I have charge of the civil de- 
partment, such as the collection of debts. 

Q. Would you state to the Commission how the men are appointed, and how 
they are paid? A They are paid $440 a year, with $40 additional for clothing. 

Q. That would be $480? A. Yes; the sergeants get $500, with $40 for cloth- 
ing. There are two deputy marshals who get $700 a year and $40 for clothing, and 
one detective who gets $100 a year and $40 for clothing. The city marshal receives 
$1,200. 

Q. The appointments of the police, are they by the city marshal or by the city 
council? A. The appointments ‘are recommended by the police committee and con- 
firmed by the council. 

Q. Must the applicants have the approval of the city marshal? A. Not neces- 
sarily so. Sometimes the committee have their favorites and put them on. 

Q. Whether the person appointed is good or bad? A. Yes. 

Q. What are the general habits of the men, are they steady and sober? A. 
Very much so. 

Q. Have you ever found any dishonesty among the men? A. I cannot say that 
tI have. . 

A—15** 
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Q. Has there been any decrease in crime in the city in the last five years? A. 
I think there has been a decrease in crime. 

Q. Has there been any decrease in the number of persons arrested for drunken- 
ness since the new Act came into force? A. Yes. 

Q. Has it been beneficial in its operation? <A. Yes. 

Q. In what respect? A. In the first place there have not been so many liquor 
saloons. We had 190 before, and now they are reduced to 50 or 60. 

Q. What license fee do they pay? <A. $50 a year. 

Q. What do they pay now? A. $100, that is retail shops. 

Q. What do hotels psy? A. They pay $150. 

. How do you proceed to get a iicense? A. There must be a petition signed 

by three-fifths of the ratepayers of the district. I am not posted as to the system. 

Q. Of the total number of persons arrested for drunkenness, what proportion 
would be mechanics? A. I cannot answer that question. 


By Mr, ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. When the police commissioners peoumeend a man to go on the force, you 
say the recommendation is approved by the council; is it within the province of the 
aldermen to substitute another man? A. They very seldom object to the man the 
police committee recommend. 

Q. Can the aldermen substitute another man if they see fit? A. Yes; they 
may do so if they like. 

Q. Have the policemen to pass a medical examination? A. Yes; they have to 
do so before being sworn in. 

Q. Do they have to present a certificate of character? A. They present that tome. 


By Mr. KeLiy :-— 

Q. Is the decrease in drunkenness in the city due to legislation or to a general 
feeling in tavor of temperance? A. In giving my opinion I think the new Act has 
had great effect in suppressing drunkenness, but there is drunkenness now in quarters 
where there was never any before; men buy a pint of liquor and take it home with 
them, or they drink it on the street ; many of them drink more than they can stand 
and hence more drunkenness is seen on the streets, whereas if they went into a store 
to drink they would be satisfied with less. 

Q. Don’t you think the temperance societies do more to restrain mechanics from 
drink, than legislation? A. I cannot answer that. 

Q. I mean from your experience; you have had a large experience ? A. In my 
Opinion the temperance people have had effect. 

Q. More so than Jegislation? A. I cannot say. 


By Mr. J. ARMsTRONG :— 


Q. Do you think the long hours of work have a Re euey to create a disposition 
-to drink? <A. I cannot say. 
Q. You never gave that subject any thought? <A. No; I did not. 


Patrick DoyYLE, shipowner, sworn. 


Q. What business are youin? A, Lama ship owner. 

Q. How long have you been interested in shipping? A. For 30 odd years. 

Q. Are you a proprietor cf large ships or of coasters? A. Of coasters princi- 
pall 

1G. How are freights at present compared with the years 1877, 1882 and 1887? 
Say either from here to Sydney carrying coal or from here to N ew York, with « 
general freight, or from here to the other side? A, They are not nearly as good: as 
they were in 1872. 
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Q. 1877, I said? A. They are not as good as they were in 1877, but between 
1882 and now the difference is not much. 

Q. You have built vessels I presume, or had them built for you? A. I have 
had them built. ? 

Q. 1s the cost of construction greater now than it was in 1882 or 1877? A. It 
is not quite as much as it was in 1877. 

Q. How is the rate of wages for sailors on board vessel now compared with 
those years? A, It is about the same, ' 

Q. Does it cost as much to husband a ship now as it did ten years ago? A. No; 
it does not cost as much now, but the freights are much lower now than they were 
ten years ago. ‘ 

Q. But the charges are about the same? A. Yes, 

Q. There is no decline as far as the percentage is concerned? A, No; the 
‘ wages and the charges about the store are about the same. 

Q. Do you buy beef and other supplies for vesseis? A. Yes. 

Q. How do you find the prices of beef and pork now compared with those years ? 
A. I think they are cheaper now. I can store a ship cheaper now than in 4877, but 
between now and 1&82 it is about the same. 

Q. You buy a good deal of duck do you? A, Yes. 

Q. Do you buy that made in this country? A. Yes; that made at Yarmouth. 

Q. How is it in point of quality? A. It is not as good as the American or the 
English duck. | | 

Q. What difference would there be to the best of your knowledge? A. It seems 
to me that a new American sail would stand three years where one made of Yar- 
mouth duck would not stand more than two years and a half. 

Q. Would the prices of the two be proportionate? A. The American sail would 
perhaps cost a little more. 

I suppose you do not use much wire rope A, We use wire for standing 
rigging and manilla for running rigging. 

Q. You have used a good deal of Canadian rope I presume? A. Yes. 

‘ Q. How does it compare with the American? A. It is not as gocd, as far as I 
now. 

Q. What difference would there be as to prices and quality? A. I would sooner 
pay 14 cents for American than 12} for Canadian. 

Q. There would be acent and a half difference? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you use rope made of sisal? A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose a good deal of that is sold for manilla? A. I suppose there is to 
persons who don’t know any better. 

Q. What difference is there between manilla and hemp? A, I cannot say. 

Q. What difference is there in quality for wearing purposes? A. I can’t say; 
we do not use much hemp now except for lanyards of standing rigging. For 
running gear we 4o not use it at all. " 

Q. Has not manilla decreased in price a good deal? A. No; not much. Last 
year I bought manilla for 124 cents, and in the fall it went up a cent and a half. 

Q. Do you employ a good many men fixing up your vessels? A. Yes. 

Q. How do the wages of carpenters and caulkers compare with 1887? A. They 
are about the same, 

Q. Do the men generally have steady employment? A. I think that for about 
nine months of the year they make a fair average. j 

Q. About what pay do they receive? A. 1 pay $2.70. 

Q. That is for ten hours’ work? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find the class of sailors going into vessela at present more sober and 
steady than formerly? A. I don’t see any change as far asI know. I think they 
are about the same. 

By Mr. J. ARMSTRONG :— 

Q. You say the cost of construction is less now than it was ten years ago, is 

that due to a decrease in the cost of labor or the cost of material? A. Both. 
A—15}7*% 
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Q. Do you remember when the caulkers received higher wages than they do 
now? A. I have paid them since 1872 and it has not increased in my time. 
Q. Has it decreased? A. It is about the same. I always paid $2.70 a day. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What are the wages of sailors on board of coasting vessels? A. From $16 
to $17 a month. 
Q. Do you give employment the whole year round? A. Not on coasting 


vessels. 


the last of December, and we take them on the first of April. 


Q. Do the men get other employment ? A. They can if they like; they can . 


go to the West Indies, but my men generally go home to the country after the 
season’s work is done. I would like to explain the wrong done to sailing vessels by 
steamers loading coal. I send a vessel toa coal port that I have chartered at the 
race of $1.10 a ton. She takes 250 tons and she has. 50 tons on board. A steamer 
comes in and the sailing vessel has to go out and stay 10 or 15days. I have thesame 
expenses in proportion as a steamer, but the steamer may load and go to Montreal 
and perhaps come back for a second cargo before I have completed loading. I would 
be quite willing to give way for a passenger or a mail steamer, butI thinkit is a 
great injustice to be forced to give way for a freight boat. We suffer very much in 
consequence of this, We have to pay our way and we have to pay taxes, and it is. 
an injustice tous. I don’t see where the right comes from, 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. Did you ever speak to the members for the county aboutit? A. Yes; I put 
in a petition this session. . 

Q. Who was it sent to? A. To Mr. Hearn. 

By the CHAIRMAN :— 

Q. Was a copy sent to Ottawa? A. Yes; EH. P. Flynn has one there. I think 
this a very necessary thing to be attended to. 

Q. Do you think the rope in Canada has improved as far as quality is concerned. 
in ten years? A. Yes; I think I can say that. 

Q. Has there not been a large increase as to quality? A. I think it has in- 
creased as to quality. 


By Mr. J. ARMSTRONG :-- 


Q. The steamers that take precedence of sailing vessels at the mines, who owns. 
them? A. The mine agents own some and others are chartered. 

Q. Do any steamship lines own any? A. I don’t know; perhaps they do. 

Q. They have these preferences no matter who owns them? A. Yes; so long 
as they are steamers. 

Q. You believe in the principle of “ first come first served”? A. I do, except 


in cases of necessity, as where the steamer is a passenger or mail boat. Where 


both are on an equal footing they should take the same chances, 


JAMES SHAND, auctioneer, sworn. 
By Mr, Keury :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. I am an auctioneer and real estate broker. 

Q. You deal in real estate? A. Yes, 

Q. Has there been any decline in the value of property in the city of Halifax 
during the years 1877, 1882 and 1887? A. Yes; there has in some sections and 
there has been an increase in others, In the main the values have decreased. 

Q. Do you hire tenements in a good many properties? A. No; I do not hire 
property ; that is, I do not make a business of it. 


Q. How many months would they be laid up? A. They are generally laid up. : 
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Q. You are in the auction business of general merchandise? A. Yes, 

Q. How do you find the prices of general merchandise ranging to-day com- 
‘pared with 1877 and 1882. A. They are cheaper. 
@. Of all kinds? A. Yes; not excepting anything that enters into a man’s 
comfort and well being. . 

Q. Are they much cheaper? A. Yes. 


By Mr, J. R. ARmMstRonG :— 


Q. What is the charge to-day for an auctioneer’s license? A. $80. 

Q. Is there only one price? A. Yes; that covers everything. There is a dis- 
‘tinct license for Dartmouth. 

Q. Have any left the business on account of the amount charged for licenses? 
A. I don’t think so. ue 


WiiuiAM Roserts, stevedore, sworn. 
By Mr. Ketiy :— | 


Q. Whatis your occupation? A: [sometimes work asa stevedore and some- 
times at rigging. 

Q. How long have you been connected with that business? A. For 45 years, 

Q. How is the business now compared with ten years ago; is there much labor 
employed? A. Not in the rigging business. 

Q. Do you keep any men employed? A. Only when I want them. 

Q. How many would you have during the year? A. It is just according to the 
work I would have. Sometimes 8 or 10, or 30, 40, or 50. 

Q. Have you had that number within the past few years? A. No; not since 
Confederation. 

Q. Do you do a good deal of stevedore work? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are there many vessels coming into port? A. I do steamers, mail boats 
~when they come. | 

Q. Is there as much done now as there was ten years ago? A. Not to my 
knowledge. There is not so much done in the West India business as there was in 
former years. 


J. F. PHELAN, steamship agent, sworn. 


Q. What is your occupation? A. Commission merchant. 

Q. That is all your business, is it? A. J am a steamship agent also. 

‘ Q. How long have you been connected with the commission business? A, For 
about 16 or 17 years, 

Q. Can you give the Commission some idea of the cost of flour, cornmeal and feed 
in the years 1877, 1882 and 1887? A.I have been altogether in fish. 

(J. State the difference in price now and ten years ago, or between the dates just 
mentioned? A, I cannot say to a certainty, but I think the prices of dry fish rule 
about the same, It depends on the catch ina great measure. Dry fish this last year 
has been higher than for some years. 

Q. Are there as many employed at .catching fish as there were ten years ago? 
A. I think the banking outfit was larger last year than for some years. 1 am not 
interested in the outfitting. Ibuy more here. 

Q. Was there as much fish brought in last year as during any of the ten years 
previous? A. I should say there was. Perhaps there was less shore fish and more 
‘bank fish. 

Q. Do you dry fish? A, No; we simply buy it; we do not make it. 


By Mr. J. ARMSTRONG :— 


Q. Do you deal any in fresh fish? A. No. 
Q. Are you familiar with that branch of trade? <A, No. 
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Q. Do you know whether it could be made more profitable and less risky if 
refrigerator cars were brought into use? A. Yes; it would make itless risky. It 
is just a question of cost. It would be less risky of course. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Do you handle flour? A. No. 


DartmoutH, 11th April, 1888. 


Joun F. Srairs (re-examined April 11th, 1888) proprietor Dartmouth Rope 
Works, sworn and examined. . : 


By the CHarRMAN :— 


Q. Have you anything to state with respect to the alleged dismissal by you of a 
number of boys since the Labor Commission began its sittings at Halifax? <A. 1 
wish to state for the information of the Commission that there is no truth whatever 
in the report; neither myself nor any man in my employ dismissed any one on 
account of his age or for any other cause indeed. WhenI gave my evidence the 
other day I knew, of course, that in a factory like ours we are apt to dismiss men 
and boys, and I denied then that we dismissed any one ox account of his age, and I 
have made enquiries since and find that we have only dismissed two hands since the 
1st of March, one a girl and one a boy, and they were not dismissed for that reason. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Are you able to tell us whether you have at the present time fewer young 
children than ordinarily? A. No fewer; just about the same. I think, as a matter 


of fact, that we have hardly any children in our employ under fifteen; we may have 
one or two, but very few. 


FREDERIOK ScaRFE, manufacturer of doors, &c., sworn and examined, 
By Mr, Keizy :— 


Q. What is the nature of your work? A. Planing and moulding mill, and the 
manufacture of doors, sashes and frames, 

Q. How lung have you been in this business? A. Sixteen years. 

Q. Do you employ men in the business yourself? A. Yes. 

Q. How many men do you employ? A. It varies considerably, from four and 
five to seven and eight. ; 

Q. Do you employ bench hands too? A. Yes. ; 

‘ Q. What wages do you give your bench hands? Fifteen and sixteen cents an 
our. | 

Q. The men you keep employed on the planer and moulding machines, what do 
you pay them? A. The same rate. 

Q. Do you employ more labor at present than you did five years ago? A, Barely 
one-half. Did you say five years ago? 

Q. Yes? <A. Just about the same. 

Q. How as to ten years ago? A. About one-half. 

Q. That is you do not employ within half of what you did ten years ago ? 
A. About one-half of what I did ten years ago. 

Q. Has the work generally fallen off? Q. Unquestionably. 

Q. Where do you buy most of the stock that you use for doors and for building 
purposes; can you get it in close proximity to your place? A. That would be very 
hard to answer in consequence of purchasing eastward and westward and along the 
line and other parts, and to say where the greatest quantity comes trom I could not. 

Q. How is the price of lumber to-day compared with five or ten years ago? 
A. There is very little change indeed with the exception of first-class lumber, which 
has somewhat risen. 
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Q. You build houses I presume? A. I do not. 
Q. You just merely make sashes andframes? A. Just the preparation for them, 
Q. How is the price of sashes, frames, &c.,scompared with the prices of ten or 
five years ago? A. About from ten to fifteen per cent. less, 

(J. And the rate of wages in the same period? A. No more. 

Q. They stand about the same? A. As nearly as possible. 

Q. You own a building of yourown? A. Ido. 

Q. About what do rooms or a tenement house for three or four persons to live 
in cost over here (Dartmouth); what amount would you pay for rent if you hired 
one bythe month? A. They generally get two rooms, I think. | 

Q. Well, two rooms? <A. They average from 75 cents to $1 a week. 

Q. I suppose there are houses here containing from four to six rooms? A. Yes. 

Q. What would they cost per week? A. They would be let by the year. 

«. What would they cost per year? A. A house of from four to six rooms 
would cost $80 a year. 

Q. Would a person hiring rooms of that kind have to pay water taxes and other 
town taxes as well? A, They usually pay no taxes at all except a poll tax. 

Q. What would the poll ‘tax be? A. $2 a year. 


By Mr. Armstrong :— 


Q. Have you any boys in the planing mill? A. No. 

Q. Have you got a machine called asharper? A. No; I have not. 

Q. Have any accidents happened around the saws? A, Yes. 

Q. Are they frequent? A. No. 

Q. Is there any protection, such as guards around the saws? A. No; I do not 
use guards. 

Q. What was the nature of the last accident? A. I cut my arm. 

Q. Do the men happen with accidents? A. I do not think there has been any 
accident happen to the men this last six years. 

Q. Have you a fan to take away the dust from the planer? A. I have not. 

Q. Is it very dusty there where the men work in that part of the shop? A. 
No; my premises are situate on the waterside and they are open back and front and 
are from 11 to 12 feet stories and usually we have too much draught and ventilation 
to allow a large accumulation of dust. 

Q. Is there much draught in the winter time? A: More than we want. . 

Q. Have you got any conveniences for the men? A. Yes, 

Q. Are the men allowed a-certain time to sharpen their tools, or do they have to — 
do that during their own time? A. It is all done in my time. 
Q. How often are your men paid? A. Once a week. 

Q. In cash? A. In cash. 


By the CHAIRMAN :== 


Q. Is there paid to them their money up to the day they are paid? A. I pay 
up to the day. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :— 
Q: Do you do any outside jobs? A. Occasionally. 


Q. Have you got any men employed permanently for that kind of work? <A. 


No. 
Q. What would you pay a carpenter for doing that kind of work? A. I should 


send one of my own bench hands to do the work the same as if he was in the shop, 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. How many hours constitutes a day’s work? A. Ten in summer. 
Q. And in winter? A. According to the circumstances of the trade. Seven, 
eight or nine hours according to circumstances. 
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Q. Do you pay the men then in proportion to the rate you pay them in summer? 
A. The same proportion winter and summer, that is by the hour. 

Q. Do you know if any of your. men own property? A. I do not think any of 
them working for me at present own any, but sometimes I have men who own their 
own property working for me. 

Q. Who paid for it out of their wages ? A. Not by my employment. 


By Mr. KEenty :— 


Q. They have paid for it out of the wages they have earned from others as: well 
as from you? A. I should presume so. e 


CHARLES WATERFIELD, (Dartmouth Rope Works), sworn and examined. — 
By Mr. Keiiy:— : 


Q. In what department are you employed? A. Getting orders ready to be 
shipped and working around the shipping part more particularly. . 
. How long have you been employed at this business ? A. About five years. 
. What age were you when you entered it? A. 23. 

. You are now 28? A. Yes. | 

What wages did you receive when you first entered there? <A. $1 a day. 
What wages do you receive now? A. $1 a day. 

That is a kind of staple pay ? A. Yes; it is a kind of staple job. 


OOLLOO 


By Mr. FREED :— 


. Are you married? A. Yes. 

. How many in family ? A. Two children. 

Can you maintain a family of four on $1 a day in comfort? A. Pinched. 

. Do you get constant work the year round? A. Yes; pretty constant, unless 

it was last year. . 
Q. Have you managed so far to meet expenses without getting intodebt? A. 

No; hardly. 

By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. You have not run into debt? A. I havea little. It is the last year only I 
got work steady. 
Q. How many rooms have you got? A. I live outside the city. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What rent do you pay? A. $1 a week. 

Q. You have only had constant work for a year? A. Yes; that is to work the 
whole year out. 

Q. Is the money you owe a debt that has been hanging over you from the time 
you were not constantly employed ? A. Yes; previous to last year. ) 

Q. You are able tc pay your way now? A. Yes; and I am paying some of the 
old and I am living in hopes. 

Q. Your employer treats you well? A. Yes; my employer treats me well. 

Q. Are there any young lads employed in your department? A. No; there is 
no young lads employed in my department. 

. Q. Asto the conveniences for both sexes, are they separate ? A. Yes; the con- 

veniences for the men are outside of the women’s altogether. 

Q. How far away? A. They are about in the centre of the works for the 
men. 

Q. Is there any trouble about the men who may be called once or twice during 
the day ? A. No; not as I know of, 

Q. Are the managers kind to the men? A. They are business persons and. 
straight. 


£060 
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Q. When are you paid? A. Fortnightly. 
Q. Are any of your wages kept back ? A. Three days. On Tuesday night is 
the time we are paid up to, but we are not paid till the Friday night. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG :-— 


»  Q. Would the men prefer being paid morefrequently than once a fortnight ? 
A. No, I do not think they would; they did pay a few years ago once a week. 

Q. How many hands are there in the establishment? A. I should say about. 
150 in the day time. 

Q. You can only speak definitely I suppose of your own department ? A. That 
is all, 

Q. But do you know if any fines are imposed for any cause? <A. There is & 
fine for lateness and for other causes. There are rules laid down which all under- 
atand. 


Q. Are all employed—boys, men and girls—subject to those fines for being: 


late? A. Yes; all hands. 

Q. Is the amount of the fine mentioned in these rules which are printed? A. 
Yes ; they are for loss of work more than anything else. The rules are that a bell 
rings ten minutes before working, and a horn five minutes before, this is to enable 
the men to get in between them, that is before the big horn blows; if you come in 
after this horn you are Henle to lose a quarter of a day, and if after the big horn a 
half a day. 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. They cut a quarter for coming in between the first horn andthe time? A. 
Yes. 

Q. But you are not obliged to work that quarter of a day that you lose? A. E 
have never been late myself; the rule is not, however, strictly enforced. 


James SHRuM, teamster, rope works, sworn and examined, 
By Mr. Keniy :— 


Q. How long have you been engaged in the Peraonen Rope Works? A. 


Fifteen years, 

Q. What age were you when you started teaming? A. I have been teamster- 
ing all my life, but not there all the time. I have been at different places. 
; Q. When you were first omPlOy ee where you are now what wages did you re- 
ceive per week or per fortnight? A. $1 aday. 

Q. What do you receive now ? on $7 a week. 

Q. Are you paid weekly or fortnightly? <A. Fortnightly. 

Q. How many horses do you care for? A. A pair. 

Q. Can you drivea pair? A. Yes, 

Q. What time do you go to work in the morning? A. Half-past six, at times 


Q. What time do you knock off? A. All hours, 
’ Q. What do you call all hours? A. From seven to eight and half-past seven and 
half-past eight, and so on. 

Q. What detains you all that time ? A. Going around with the loads. It may 
be five or six before I leave Dartmouth and then when I deliver my load and get 
home it is late. 

Q. You are responsible for the delivery of the output, no matter what time it is? 
A. Yes; and sometimes the places are shut up and I have to drive it: back. 

Q. Have you any fault to find with your employer? A. No, 

Q. Does he treat you well? A. Yes; he has always since I have been there. 

Q. Are youa married man? A. Yes, 
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Q. Have you many children? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you hire rooms? A. I have a house which I am paying for, and I hope 
at will be mine sometime. 

Q. It is in the Building Society? A. Yes. 

Q. How does this Building Society work, are you well satisfied with the mode 
and manner of their doing business with you? A. It is pretty good inone way and 
hard in another. 

Q. Tell us how? A. If you do not meet your rent for the month you are fined 
twenty-five cents, but still I have got along with it so far. 

Q. You have not been fined have you? A. Yes. 

Q. You try to carry out your agreement as near as youcan? A. Yes; I do, 

Q. About what does it cost for a man hiring a tenement with from three to four 
rooms in any kind of a central locality? A. I could not say. 

Q. Did you ever hirea room? A. Yes; when first married I did. I paid $la 
week, that is the general thing. | 

Q. How long do you expect it to take for you to pay for your house, that is 
from the time you first commenced to pay? A. Hleven years and seven months 
was the agreement. 

Q. What is your monthly payment? A. $6 a month. 


By Mr. Keniy :— 
Q. What was the amount you were to pay for the buildirg at first? A. $600. 
By Mr. FReEp :— 
Q. That pays interest as well as principal? A. Yes. 
By Mr. ARmMstTRONG :— 
Q. Do you know the rate of interest you pay? <A. No; I do not really. 
By Mr. Keiy :— 


Q. You had a schedule of the prices or charges at least? A. The interest all 
goes with the principal, both go together. 
By Mr. ArmstRone :— 
Q. Is the fine imposed according to the amount loaned? A. Yes. 
Q. What would be the fine on your $6 a month if not paid up? A. Twenty-five 
gents per month as you don’t pay added on to it. 
By Mr. Keiiy :— 
Q. Supposing you do not pay for four months? A. It would be that much 


bigger; you never lose on it—it is always getting on to it, at least it always did on 
to me, 


HAVELOCK GatEs,.employé rope works, sworn and examined, 
By Mr. Kevuiy :— 


Q. How long have you been employed there? A. Five years. 
Q. How old are you now? A. Nineteen. 


_  Q. What did you receive when you were first employed there? <A. Hight dol- 
jars a month. 


Q. In what capacity are you employed? A. Shipping clerk at present. 
By the CHaiRMAN :— 


_  &, In what capacity were you when you went in there at fourteen? A: Weigh 
ang rope and helping to ship it. 


By Mr. Keitity:— 
Q. As a generally handy man all round? A. Yes. 
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Q. What wages are you in receipt of now? A. $30 a month. 
Q. How is it that some men are paid fortnightly and you monthly? A, All 
clerks are paid monthly and the factory hands fortnightly. | 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. Are there a number of female operatives in the factory? <A. Yes; there is, 


By Mr. KEe.iy :— 


Q. Do the male and female operatives around the institution have access to the 
same water closets? A. No. 

Q. They are in different localities in the works a Yes ; one is inside and the 
other is outside. 


By the CaarRMAN :— 


Q. Do you ever hear them make any complaint as to the treatment they receive 
from the foreman or others? A. No. 


By Mr, Ke.iy :— 


Q. Do you know of any of the foremen or others in the factory striking young 
girls? <A. No. 

Q. You do not think the employés would allow it? A; No; they would not. 

Q. Would the employers? <A. No. 

Q. Do you know if the foremen swear or curse at the girls? A. No; they do not 
as I know of. 

Q. You do not think the employés would allow it to be done? A. No; they 
would not. They would raise a row about it. 


JuDsoN Gates, employé rope works, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Kr.iy :— 

Q. How long are you employed there? A. Two years, 
By the CHarnMAN :— 

Q. Whatare you doing? A. At the oakum, 
By Mr, Keutiy :— 


Q. It is not a trade that requires an ingenious mind to understand working at 
abe UA. Now ¢° 

Q. About what wages do you receive? A. I get $3 a week. 

Q. Are you married? A. No. 

Q. Have you any fault to find with your employer? A. No. 

Q. Are you treated well? A. Yes. 


By the CHAIRMAN :— 
Q. You hope to get better wages? <A. Yes. 
By Mr. Ketiy :— 


Q. Is there a schedule of prices as to what you are to get in the department 
you arein? A. No. 
Q. Are the men paid according to the work they do? A. Yes. 


_ By Mr. Armstrone :— 
Q. Are any young girls employed on the oakum? A. No. 
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LonpDonpDERRY, 12th April, 1888. 
Hueu MoL«op, carpenter, Londonderry Iron Company, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. How long have you been in the employ of the Londonderry Iron Company? 
.A. About ten years and six months, . 

Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. Ten hours. 

Q. You begin at 7 o’clock in the morning? A. Yes. 
. And quit at 6 o’clock at night? -A. Yes. 
. What wages do receive just now? A. $1.40 a day. 
. Is that the wages you receive the year round? A. For the past two or 
‘three years I had not that much. 
. Do you get constant employment the year round? A. Yes. 
. You are paid as the other hands, once a month? A. Yes. 
Are you ever required to work at night? A. Sometimes. — 
. Are you paid for night work at the same rate that you receive for day work ? 
A. Yes; just exactly. 

Q. No extra? <A. No extra, 

Q. Do you get any extra allowance of time for working at night? A. No; 1 
do not. 

Q. Just the actual time you work? A. Yes. 

@. Are any boys employed in yourdepartment ? A. No boys younger than 17. 
in oe Are there any men employed as carpenters who are not skilled workmen ? 

. Yes. 


Q. What rate of wages do they receive ? A. I cannot answer that question with 
truth, as I do not know. 


By Mr. KELLY:— » 


Q. Do you own your own house? A. I do. 

Q. Have you accumulated the money to buy the property since you have been 
working here, or was it before? A. Since I commenced this employment. 

Q. Do you rent any part of the house youown? A. No; not just now; I did 
just before last fall. 
Q. How many rooms did you rent in that house? A. Four; I had two tene- 
ments. 

Q. Four rooms in both? <A. Yes. 

Q. And what did you receive from each tenement per month? A. I received 
when times were middling good $3 for one apartment and $2 for the other. 
: Q. And what do you receive when times are not good? <A. $2, and $1 at the 

east. 

Q. Do you pay any proportionate part of your wages towards the doctor, or is 
it per an arrangement individually made with him? A, Yes. 

Q. Is that arrangement or agreement voluntarily entered into by yourself? A. 
No 


OOO 
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Q. Does the company compel you to pay this man? A. No; that was a rule 


got up some years ago by the working class of people to hire a doctor and pay him - 
so much a month each. 


Q. How much do you pay? A. 40 cents, 

Q. Suppose, for instance, that you had a son aged 21 years, and he was living 
in the house with you, would he have to pay 40 cents as well towards the doctor ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose you had four sons, would each have to pay after arriving at the age 


of 21 years? A. I had three, and they had to pay it; 1 cannot say anything about 
the fourth, 


Q. Each one had to pay? A. Yes. | 
Q. Had they to pay before becoming 21 years of age? A. Yes; they had. 
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Q. About what taxes do you pay on the property you own? A. I used to pay 
$2.50; this year the taxes are $2.28, for I got the bill yesterday. That is $2.28 fo 
the poor and county tax. | 

Q. What do you pay for school tax? A: I paid $2.50 last fall. 

Q. That is altogether you pay $4.78? A. There are other taxes besides that, 
poor rates, &c. 

Q. They are levied outside of that? A, Yes; I do not know what they will be.. 


By Mr. Kerwin:— | 
Q. Does every person pay 40 cents a month to the doctor? A. Yes; that is 
what I pay. 
By Mr. Haeaarrty :— 


Q. What would be the assessed value of your property? A. They assessed it at 
$250—that is what it says. 

Q. Does that include your poll tax also; do the boys or your sons working in. 
the mines pay any part of the taxes, except poll tax? A. No; they pay no taxes. 

Q. How are you paid, fortnightly or monthly ? A. Monthly. 


By Mr, Freep: ~— 7 
Q. Do you ever give orders on the company to any of the stores? A, No. 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. Did you serve your time at the carpenter’s trade? A. I have. 
Q. Were you indentured? A, No, 
Q. Did you serve your time in this country? <A. Yes. 


Gror@E Govuau, puddler, sworn and examined. 


By Mr, FRrEzEp :— 


Q. You heard the testimony of the last witness? <A. Yes: 

Q. Do you approve of it substantially ? A. I should like the payment of wages 
every fortright. I think myself it would be more convenient for the men. It would 
give them a chance of using the money to the best advantage instead of going as 
now to the stores or giving them the benefit it would go to the men, and they then 
could lay out their own money. I always had it myself and I worked at puddling 
in the old country for ten years, and I have been here nearly eleven months, but 
where I have been always I was in the habit of getting our pay every week, and they 
keep a week’s pay in hand. Here is the longest, and here they pay on the 15th and 
there is six weeks you have to work here before you get any pay. They keep a 
fortnight off your pay in hand all the time, and I object to that a great deal, 
and think if a man had his pay every fortnight he could use it to better advantage. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Was there as many hands working in this place at home as here? A. 
About 700. 

By Mr. FREED :— 

Q. What was the rate per ton when you worked there? <A. It varied with dif- 
ferent classes of iron. The lowest price was seven and sixpence per ton, and about 
twelve months before I came away they had it down to seven shillings—of course I 
did not puddle for that myself, but it ran from ten shillings to seven shillings a ton 
or from seven to ten and six pence a ton. 


aa Q. Was that to puddler and helper? A. Yes; that was for the puddler and 
elper. 
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Q. It was very low? A. It waseleven and threepence and fourteen and six- 
pence when I worked first. 

Q, What was the selling rate ofiron? A. Bar iron, seven pounds per ton. 

Q. Then you got an extra shilling in the pound? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you not get a shilling in the pound and a shilling extra? A. In the - 
last seven or eight years they did not get it ; it is eight years I suppose since they 
took it off. . 

Q. Where did you work in England? A. In Cookly, Worcestershire. 

Q. What was the cost of living in Worcestershire at that time compared with 
the cost of living in Londonderry? <A. There is a difference. You get provisions in 
Kngland much cheaper; the only thing a little extra is meat, but in everything else 
there is a difference and it is cheaper. | 

Q. What do you pay for bread there? A. Fourpence half-penny for a four 
pound loaf. 

Q. What do you pay here? A. We bake our own here, 

Q. What do you pay for flour? A. $5.25 per barrel 

Q. Do you think vegetables are cheaper in the old country than hero t. AD Yes 

Q. What did you pay for house rent? A. One shilling and sixpence I pay for 
where the wife is living at present. 

Q. You board here now? A. Yes; | am boarding with my brother. 

Q. What would you pay here for a ‘house equal to that for which you are paying 
eighteen pence a week in Hogland? A. For a house like she lives in at present we 
would pay $2 a month for here. 


Q. How many rooms are there init? A. Four downstairs—or at least three 
rooms downstairs, for one room is divided into two with a wooden partition. The 
house my wife.is living i in now is worth four doliurs to the one I am paying two dol- 
lars a month for; these here are only board houses and they are much colder than 
a brick house. 

Q. How much do you pay in the old country for coals? <A. If we went to the 
pit for it eight shillings, and if they deliver it we get it for eleven to thirteen shillings. 

Q. You get it a little less here? A. I believe it is $2.50 here or $2.75. I pay 
part with my brother. 

Q. Have you constant work here? A, I have been four days idle an account of 
the furnace. 

Q. Does that frequently happen? A. It happens perhaps once in twelve 
months and it may be less than that. 

Q. Take one year with another or one month with another how much do you 
think you would be laid off? A. I could hardly tell you. 


Q. Take one month with the other what do you think would be your average 
month’s earnings? <A. I guess we should work five or four and a-half days a week. 
that would be 22 days a month. 


Q. Can you remember what your monthly payments have been so as to fix an 
average of what you receive? A. About $45 to $50 a month would run pretty near 
the average, 

Q. You change from day shift to night shift ? <A. Yes; one week days and one 
week nights. 


Q. How many hours a day do you work taking one week with another? A. I 
think it would run pretty near eleven and a half hours aday. A man must turn 
out to work at ten minutes to four, and it is around three or four o’clock béfore he 
can get off again. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Did you come to this country of your own accord? A. I was out of work 
seven weeks and could not strike work anywhere, and I thought it was time to 
make a move to somewhere, and I went to Montreal last June. 
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_ By Mr. Ketiy:— 
Q. Do you know if the company has ever imported from or sent to England ar 
Scotland for puddlers? A. That I am not prepared to say. 7 
Q. Did you ever know of any company sending for men to come out? A. I 


heard rumors of it, but I could not rely upon them; it was only from hearsay. 
Q. You worked at Montreal in the same business, did you? A. No; I worked 


_ there as helper for a blacksmith. 


Q. You have nothing to complain of about the mill here except their not paying 
more frequently than at present? A. I think the men would be more satisfied if 
they were paid once a fortnight. 

Q. And that the men ought to be paid up to the night or two nights before pay 
day, so as to let them fix up affairs? A. To fix up affairs in the old country they 
generally used to keep one week in hand. 

~  Q. Do you not think that the men ought to be paid up to the end of the preced- 
ing week? A. Yes; I thinka man is fully entitled to it; one week is quite suffi- 
cient to keep back. I could mention two or three places where they only keep back 
two or three days, and then the men ride over that, as they think one day is sufii- 
cient; and I could name factories where one day only is considered sufficient to keep 
tack, and where there are no boys allowed to work under 13 years of age and they 
have passed a certain standard in school before they can go to work. 

Q. Do you think there are any boys under 13 years of age working in the 
mills here? A. Icould not tell you that. Iseesome very small. I think if the 
question was put to them that you would find some not 13. 

Q. Do you know if they put boys to work in England as young as they put 
them to work out here? A. At thirteen they are supposed to go to work if they 
have passed the third standard, or the fourth standard I rather think it is. 

Q. And they must have a certificate that they passed that? A. Yes; from the 
schoo! master, and I believe they get one from the Government as well: 

Q. Is there any person in Hngland—any inspector—during your time, to look 
after the men and to see they were paid in the given time ? Do you know of any law 
to protect the workman in that respect? A. I do not think there is any inspector 
on that, but there is an inspector for looking after accidents and after the boys 
going to work under age, and there is an inspector to come and see that all 
machinery is put up safe, and that guards are on, and that no accidents happen, and 
af they do to enquire. ‘They are supposed to come round once in three months to 
see everything is in straight and in order and no boys allowed to intermeddle with 
work not belonging tothem. I knowin the place [came from that no boy was 
allowed to interfere with anything that did not concera him, and if he did they 
fined him one shilling, which would be stopped out of his wages, and if he interfered 
again he would be cautioned or sent about his business. 


ArciiBaALD Murr, assistant manager Londonderry Iron Company, sworn and 
examined, 
By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. Eow long have you been in the employment of the company? A, About 
nine years, ; | 
Q. You have a pretty good knowledge of the occupations and the earnings of 


the men employed there? <A. A very fair knowledge. 


Q. Are you in a position at present to tell us anything about the earnings of 
the men? A. Well, I would prefer having a little time to go into that in order to 
give you anything like the proper and right figures. | 

Q. Can you supply the Commission before it shall leave Londonderry to-morrow 
with a statement of the average earnings of the various classes of men employed by 
the company ? A. I shall do my best to do so; would you like to have the average 
for each department, say, in the blacksmiths, machinists, carpenters, &c. ? 
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Q. Yes, in each department? A. That is take the rolling mill for instance,— 
there is a variety of occupations, puddlers, heaters, helpers, &c., and you want all 
these itemised ? 


_ By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Can you tell us the number of hours they work? A. We cannot pretend 
to give you the number of hours each man works in the works, you surely would 
not ask us for that, we will give you the average of these. 

Q. Is there nota regular number of hours per day that they work? A. There. 
is of course and in going into the books we could give it as so many working days 
by each man, but we have a great number of men working and we can give you the | 
average number of days’ work we do in a month. 

Q. Can you not tell us how many hoursa day puddlers work in the rolling 
mill; it varies, [suppose, but what is the average number of hours the puddlers. 
work? <A. Probably 10, 11, and 12 hours a day. 

Q. Are they paid by the day? A. No; by the ton. 

Q. How much would a puddler receive for a day’s work? A. That depends 
often a good deal upon himself. 

Q. You could not give us what you call a good average day’s work? A. I 
would put it down that a puddler earns every day about $2.50 on an average, 

Q. That would be for working from 8 to 10 hours per day? A. No; I said from 
10 to 12, 

Q. Then as to the heaters, what would they receive? A. Ido not want to 
give figures as I have not those things at my fingers’ ends; | am prepared, however, 
to go into the books, or to show you the books if you desire it. I will have a state- 
ment prepared as to these matters in the morning, 


By Mr. Keiiy :— 


Q. Were you in the employ of the company when it went into liquidation? 
A. Yes. : 

Q. How often do they pay the men here? A. When they went into liquida- 
tion we paid every four weeks; every third pay was a five weeks pay; we had twelve 
pays in the year—we had a five weeks pay every third month, 

Q. Was there any wages remaining in the hands of the company at the time 
they went into liquidation—were the men unpaid at the time? A. Yes, 

Q. Did they ever receive the money due them at that time? A. Certainly not, 
mo. The money that was held previous to the company going into liquidation is 
still owing the men. : | 

Q. Are some of the men then in the employ of that company still working? 
AA. Yes; many of them. 

Q. These men never received anything in consideration of that—understand 
now, we do not want you to say anything that would prejudice you in any way and, 
therefore, do not answer any question not legitimate and right? A. I understand 
that; 1 would not think for a moment of saying anything else. 

Q. There have been rumors set about that the company owed the people, and 
that they paid some and did not pay others? A. Weare dealing with the London- 
derry Iron Company ; at the time this company went into liquidation it was called 
the ‘‘ Stee] Company of Canada,” and we are dealing now with a different company. 

Q. This company has nothing todo with the Steel Company? A. Certainly 
not. 

Q. You bought out the right and title that existed at that time of the old com- 
pany? A. Well, I understand that the property has been taken over by this new 
company, by the Londonderry Iron Company, that is, the property of the Steel 
Company. 

Q. The original company, as I understand it, failed and went into liquidation, 
and then a new company was formed, and some of the original owners are in this. 
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company—that is, eome of the original stockholders in that company are in this 
mew company ? 

The Cuainman:—Is this not going into private affairs ? 

This is, I understand, a Labor Commissicn affair, and I do not see that that 


“makes any difference in it. 


Q. How often do you pay the men now? A. Monthly. 

Q. Just as formerly? A. No; there is a change in that respect. We pay on 
the fifteenth of the month up to end of previous month. 

Q. Do you pay them in full up to thattime? A. Yes; they are paid their 
wages in full up to that time, less the amount retained for house rent or coal supplied 
during the month, and the doctor’s fees are also retained. 

Q. Do you have a general store in connection with the works? A. No. 

Q. You just simply rent some houses belonging to the company to tenants, and 
keep that much off the amount due them on the books? A. Yes; and there is 
something else. There are some store keepers who get orders from the men to pay 
them so much and otherwise we do not keep the amount. These men send the 
orders into the office and we keep the amounts from the pay of the men and pay to 
the store keepers. 

Q. Does the company get any percentage on the amount of these orders they 
pay forthe men? A. No; the amount retained is given to the store keeper.. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. The company has no interest in the stores? A, No. 


By Mr. Hacearry :— 


Q. The men give the orders themselves? A. Yes. 

Q. It is not done without the consent of the men? A. No; the men have to 
‘sign the orders. There is no order accepted in the office without the man’s signa- 
ture is to it. ” 

Q. Do the company own many houses around here? A, They own considera- 
ble—I could not just say the number at the present time. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— | 
1'@- 


Q. Would the men living in the houses rented by the company have the 
ference of work’ A. Well, we do not generally have men living in the houses except 
they are really employed by the company. 

Q. Do you import any foreign labor for the company here? A. Well, we got 
a few puddlers recently, that is about the only thing I know of and we got the pud- 
dlers because we could not get the men to do the work in the country. 

By Mr. Keiiy :— 


Q. Could not these be got in this country? A. No; if you could tell us where 
we could find them in Nova Scotia it would, perhaps, save us some expense. 


By Mr. Haaagarty :— 


Q. What would be the average rent of one of those houses ? A. Well, we have 
houses that we charge, I think, as low as $1.20 or $1.50 a month for. 


By Mr, Kerwin :— 


Q. How many rooms would there be in that kind of house? A. There are a lot 
of tenements there which you can see like a barracks, all in a row. 


By Mr. Haaaarty :— 


Q. There would be three or four rooms? A, There would be probably about 
three rooms and a kitchen or cooking place, 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are those the best class of houses that you reni? A. No. 
A— 16** 
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Q. What would be the character of the best class of houses? A. We have 
houses up the street, that is those little cottages on the right hand going up, and 
these, I think, we get $4 or $4.50 a month for. 


By Mr. KEe.iy :— 


Q. In Halifax rents are about a dollar a week, so there is quite a difference ? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. How many shifts are there in the blast furnace? A. Two. 

Q. How many hours do each work? A. They take a night turn every alter- 
nate week, the men on the night shift go on at five o’clock and get out at seven. 

Q. At sevenin the morning? A. Yes. Then they work ten hours and on the 
other shift fourteen, but that is an arrangement amongst the men as it should only 
be twelve hours each shift. 

Q. The men who work fourteen hours, how much time have they for meals? 
A. The men have probably a third of their time. 

Q. They are not actively engaged all that time? A. No; it depends entirely 
apon how the furnaces are running ; they get sitting spells probably for an hour. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Do they work on Sundays? A. The furnace men do, 

Q. Do they get anything extra for work done on that day? A. No. 

Q. Just the same as for the week days? <A. Yes. 

Q. Did I understand you to say that you pay monthly yet? A. We pay the fif- 
teenth of every month. 

Q. Have the men ever asked to be paid more frequently? A. I do not think 
it; I do not know. my 

Q. Have you ever taken into consideration the fact that it would be better to 
pay them fortnightly? A. It might be for some reasons and for others it would not be. 

Q. And in case the firm failed there would be no difficulty in the managers run- 
ning away with six weeks pay of the men? A, That is the first I have heard of 
men running off with the money. 

Q. The proprietors of the concern failed and the men lost their money any way ? 
A. They did not lose their money. 

Q. They never got it yet? A. I suppose they will. 

Q. I said if they were paid fortnightly it would be better all round? A. Per- 
haps it might or might not be better. 

Q. Do you think there would be any trouble in gotting their money ready for 
them in that time? A. It would entail some trouble. There are other things as 
well to be taken into consideration. 


By Mr, FreEp :— 


Q: Do you work double or single shifts in the rolling mill? A. Double shifts 
in the puddling department. 

Q. How many hours do the different hands work? A. Those are puddlers and 
as I mentioned before from 10 to 12. 

Q. In the other departments of the rolling mill do they work double or single 
shafts? <A. Single shafts. | 

Q. How many hours do they work? A. I have seen them work double time. 

Q. Do they get the same per hour for the second? A. There they are generally 
paid by the ton. 7 


By Mr. KEuuy :— 


Q. The principal work in that department they doit by piece work? A. Yes. 
Q. That is for rolling ard all kinds? A, Yes; principally by the ton. 
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Q. Take the man who does the puddling he has whatever amount is got through, 
that is the amount of tons he gets out? A. Not the amount he puts into the furnace 
but he is paid for what he turns out. | 
i Q. You have a lot of men at the mines in connection with the same thing? A. 

es, 


Q. How do these men work, by the day or by the piece? A. Some by the day 
and some by the piece. 


Q. How do you gauge the difference, does a man contract for taking it out at so 
much per ton? <A Yea, 

Q. What per ton do you pay? A. I am not prepared to say just now, because 
these contract books are kept at the mines by the superintendent up there, 

Q. How much do you pay generally to the men working at the mines? A. As 
I said before I am not prepared to give you the exact figures. 

' Q. You are not acquainted with the figures up there? A. If you had notified 

me earlier I would have been prepared for you and could have answered all such 
questions, 


By Mr. Hagearty:— 


Q. Is there a doctor employed by the company? A. Heis employed by the 
men | , 


@. Both here and at the mines? A. There is one who acts for the men at the 
mines and here. 


Q. But who hires him; the company or the men? A. He is hired by the men. 


By Mr. Ketty:— 
Q. Suppose a man gets hurt at the mill—there has been something broken down 


suddenly and he is maimed or scalded or burned or something of that sort—does the 


company usually pay the doctor’s biil or is he paid just for the time he has worked 
till he met with the accident, does he lose the rest of the time either when caused by 
sickness or by such accident? A. When a man gets injured he is attended by the 


doctor for his monthly fees and there is no other bill in connection with it and as to 


paying men who get hurt we are not in the habit of doing so. 


By Mr. Haaeerty:— 


Q. There is no fand or society by which a man who gets hurt receives aid? 
A. The miners here, [ believe, have some such fund, and there was such a fund in 
connection with the rolling mill hands at one time, but these are outside of the 
company. 

Q. Does the company contribute anything towards any fund of that sort? A. No. 


By Mr. Keiiy :— 


Q. These tenements that you rent, have they conveniences, such as water 
closets, &c.? A. No; the bulk of them have places built outside somewhere. 


By Mr, Hageerty :— 


Q. Do they provide wells for this row of houses? A. There are wells, 
Q. Does the men have to provide them themselves? A. They are there, but I 


do not know who dug them. 


By Mr, Ketty :— 


Q. Are these wells in close proximity to each house? A. There are wells, but 
I cannot say they are close to each house, 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q. Are accidents very frequent in the mills? A. Not what you would say very 


frequent, considering the number of men there. 
A—164** 
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By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Does the company supply the men with coal? A. Yes. 

Q. Free? A. No. 

Q. Does the company charge them a less rate than the public? A. Yes; I 
think they charge the men $2.75 and the public $3. 

Q. Does the company contribute anything in the way of providing schools ? 
A. The company contributes very largely from the fact of the taxes coming in pretty 
heavily. We got the bill to-day for school taxes, $700, and it is too much indeed 
for the company to pay. | 
| Q. Does the company pay in proportion to the other property in the school 
district? A. Yes. 

Q. Just the same, on its assessed value? A. Yes. 

Q. And they contribute the larger portion of the school tax? A. Of course 
they do. I suppose the school tax this year will probably be some $1,200 or $1,300, 
and our bill to-day is $700. 


By Mr, KEetiy:— : 


Q. Who do you think ought to pay this school tax, supposing it was not assessed: 
on the company. A. I am not prepared to say about that at all; that is a wide 
scope you are taking; there is a good deal of property around here that includes 
poor and other taxes. 

Q. You get no exemption from the county from any tax? A. No. 


By Mr, Haeesrrrty :— 


Q. Is there not an inspector appointed by the Government who comes around 
occasionally to inspect the works and who sees as to the causes of the accidents and 
so forth? A. Not that I am aware of; the mines’ inspector has been to the mines 
occasionally and that is the only inspector I know of. 

Q. How often does the mines inspector come around and examine the mine? 
A. I do not know. 

Q. Is there any sub-inspector? A. The sub-inspector was the last man I saw 
there. | 


By Mr. Gizson :—~ 
Q. Can you tell us how many men there are in the employ of the company? 


A, About 500, I think. 


Q. That is in the whole establishment, mines and all? A. In the whole estab- 
lishment. 


Q. How many of these would be employed in the mines? A. Up here, I sup- 
pose 160. 


Q. And the rest then are in the rolling mill and the blast furnace? A, There 
is about 30 or 40 up at Hast Mines. | 
By Mr. KE.uy :— 


Q. Up at Folleigh Hill? A. Folleigh Mountain. 
Q. Are the mining districts out there as valuable as those here? A. Not quite. 


Q. There is a different kind of ore? A. We draw the bulk of the ore from this 
mine out here. 


By Mr. Hagerty :— 


Q. Where do you get the coal from principally? A. From Stellarton district, 
and a good share from Springhill. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you coke it yourself? A. Yes; we coke the Springhill ourselves. 
Q. Do you mix bituminous with the coke for the furnaces? A. Very little. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— § cents 


Q. I was speaking about accidents just now—did I understand thai wu 
eidents that happened were through the faultofthe men? A, I am aware of nothing 
else. 

Q. Has there ever been an accident from the hoisting gear of the elevator over 
the furnace? <A. Yes; there has been an accident there. 

Q. Was that the fault of the man? A. I think the last accident that took place 
was from the man looking out when he should not have been doing so, but I do not 
know whose fault it was. 

Q. Was he hurt much? A. The man died from it. 

By Mr. Haacagrry :— 
| _Q. Is there a post mortem examination held when an accident terminates fatally ? 
A. When it is supposed to be on account of anybody’s negligence there would be. 
Q. Have you had many deaths happen through negligence or through accidents 


in the factory within the last four or five years? A. I cannot remember; I think 
there has only been one when a man was caught in the squeezer. | 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q,. Has any man been blacklisted on account of being prominent in speaking at 
meetings of the men or anything of that kind? A. No; not that I know of. 
By Mr, Freep :— 
Q. Have you any objection to employing men connected with labor organiza- 
tion or trade unions? A. None in the least. 
By Mr. Haaaesrry :— 
Q. Do you think there is any way or means by which the men could get their 
back pay—is there any prospects of an immediate settlement or settlement in the 


near future? A. All I know about it is that the men are creditors of course tothe 
old company, and they, I suppose, will have to rank with the other creditors. 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 
Q. None of the other creditors are paid are they? A, No. 
By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. You will be good enough to give us the statement as to the wages earned by 
the different classes of men in the employ of the company? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. And also the average number of hours per day they have to work to earn 
that money? A. I can do as I said before, I can give you the average for the whole 
crowd. 

The following are the figures referred to in the evidence of Mr. Muir :— 


Memo, of Wages paid Workmen at the Londonderry Iron Company’s Ore Mines. 


Miners, average day’s pay, $1.62 per day of 9 hours. 
do laborers, $1.07, $1.15 and $1.35 per day of 9 hours. 
do boys, 30 and 90 cents per day of 9 hours. 
Carpenters, $1.45 and $1.35 per day of 10 hours. 
Blacksmiths, $1.70 and $1.35 do 10 do 


Engine keepers, $1.25 do 12 do 
Firemen, $1.25 and $1.15 do 12 do 
Timbermen, $1.36 do 9 do 
Landers, $1.15 and $1.19 do 9 do 
Pony drivers, $1.07 do 9 do 


Trackmen, $1.35 and $1.07 do 10 do 
Laborers, $1.07 do 10 do 
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Q an whinge Pay for Three Months ending 31st March, 1888. 
» Doe 
Wages paid furnace men, &c. :— 
Keepers, $2.30 per day of 12 hours. 
do helpers, $1.25 per day of 12 hours. 


Slaggers, $1.32 do do 
Gasmen, $1.80 do do 

Clay mixer, $1.38 do do 
Weighers, $1.46 do do 
Chargers, $1.24 do do 

Ore fillers, $1.16 do do 

Coke fillers, $1.14 do do 

Engine keepers, $1.63 do do 
Boilermen, $1.30 do A 

Ore pickers, $1 do 

Pig iron lifters, $1.65 and $1.25 per cay of 12,hours. 
Slag removers, $1.50 and $1.25 do “do 


Average pay for three months ending 31st December, 1887, the furnace being 
stopped in January and February, 1888. 


Current Raie of Wages at Present Paid at Londonderry Iron Works, April, 1888. 


Wages paid mechanics, &c. :— 
Pattern makers, $1."5 per day of 10 hours. 
Moulders, $2.10, $1.70 and $1.50 per day of 10 hours, 
Blacksmiths, $2, $1. 50, $1.25 and $1.10 per day of 10 hours. 
Bricklayers, $2 do do 


Machinists, $2, $1.75, $1.60, $1,50, and $1.25 do do 

Carpenters, $1. 75, $1. 40, $1. 28, and $1.25 do do 

Locomotive engineer, $60 and "$55 per month, aver age day, 10 hours, 
do brakemen, $1.50 and $1.25 do do 
do firemen, $1.25 do do 


General laborers, $1. ‘25, $1.15, $1.10 and $1 per day of 10 hours, 
Coke oven drawers, $1. 50 per day, piece work, 
do chargers, $1.65 do do 


Wages paid mill men:— 
Puddlers, $2 20 per ton; average day’s wages, $2.50 to $2.75, 
do helpers, $1.10 per ton; average day’s wages, $1.25 to $1.35. 
do bar rollers, 17 cents per ton; average day’ s pay, $1.75 to $2.00. 


do roughers, 11 do do $1.35 to $1.50. 
do catcher, 10 do do $1.25 to $1.35. 
do do 8 do do $1.10 to $1.25. 


do hookers (boys), average day’s pay, 73 and 68 cents, 
do  draggers, average day’s pay, $1.03, 
do lifters do do $1,10. 
do weigher do do $1.15. 
do cinder weighers, average day’s pay, $1.00 and $1.04. 
18 train rollers, $2.28 (less the following) average, $4.00 to $6.00. 
1 rougher, 23 cents per ton; average day’s pay, $2.50 to $2.75. 
2 catchers, 22 and 15 cents por ton ; average mad 8 pay, $1.75 to $2.50, 


2 hookers, 8 and 6 cents do 65 and 95 cents. 

3 straighteners, 9 cents do a $1.00 and $1.10. 

2 heaters, 55 cents do do $2.75 to $3.25. 

2 do helpers, 24 cents do do $1.35 to $1.45. 

9 train Sn $2.60 per ton (less the following), average day’s pay $4.00 
to $5.00 


2 roughers, 29 cents per ton; average day’s pay, $1.50. 
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1 catcher (boy), 17 cents per ton; average day’s pay, 90 cents. 
2 straighteners (boys) 114 cents per ton; average day’s pay, 65 cents. 
do 60 


1 hooker, 104 do do 
1 dragger, 104 do do 60 do 
1 heater, 55 cents per ton; average day’s pay, $2.50 to $3.00. 
1 helper, 24 do do do $1.30 to $1.40. 


General laborers around mill average day’s pay $1 to $1.20. The mill work ig 
mostly piece work and the working hours depends upon the ability of the workmen 
and condition of machinery and quality of material worked and will run from 10 to 
12 hours per shift. The preceding rates of wages have been paid during the past 
four years, 


- Joun Bates, puddler, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. In what department do you work? A.In various departments. Iam not 
particular what they shove me to; I am puddling now. : 
Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. Sometimes more and sometimes 
ess. | 

Q. What would be the average day’s work for a puddler? <A. Well, it would 
be hard for me to answer that question. | 

Q. How much do you receive per ton for puddling? A. That is a question E 
cannot answer. 

Q. Do the puddlers pay their helpers out of their own wages or does the com- 
pany pay them? A. I[tcomes outof the puddlers’ wages but the company pay them, 


By Mr, KeLtity:— 


Q. What proportionate part of the puddlers’ profits do the helpers get? One- 
third. 

Q. How long have you been in the employ of the concern? A. Here? 

Q. Yes? <A. This: last five and twenty years, more or less. 

Q Have you any fault to find generally with the concern as matters stand with 
you; doyou get your pay as regularly as you require it or would you prefer it oftener ? 
A. I would like it every day for the matter of that. 

Q. You think you ought to be paid once a week or every fortnight do you? A. 
I think once a fortnight would be very satisfactory, but Ido not know; that is my 
Own Opinion. 

Q. I suppose you have given orders on the company to persons keeping stores 
here? <A. Never, 

Q. Do the men experience any inconvenience in connection with these orders, 
do the storekeepers here refuse to accept these orders on the company? A, No; 
I guess they are very glad to take them. 

Q. Do they ever take any discount; for instance if a man goes in with cash 
and another with an order is there any difference in the cost to the two men? A. I 
guess there would be quite a difference with the man going in with the ready cash, 
but I do not know asl am not acquainted with such a matter. I never signed an 


order on the company for them to stop money from me for store bills. According 


to what the assistant manager says if a man wants credit at a store he goes to the 
office and puts his signature there for it to be stopped from him. 

Q. Have you any fault to find with the affairs of the company in regard to you 
outside of their not paying you every week or fortnight? A. I would rather get 
paid every fortnight. 

Q. Do you feel that you get well paid? <A. No. 

Q. Is not the price satisfactory ? A. No. 

Q. Can you tell ua the difference in the prices paid now and five or ten years ago 
for puddling'per ton; take 1877 for instance, what was paid then for puddling? A. 
I could tell you as to fifteen years ago. 
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. Give us that? A. There is about $1.50 or $2 per ton of a difference, 

. Is the cost of living less now than it was fifteen years ago? A. More. 

. It costs more tolive? A. Yes. 

. Does it cost more for house rent? A. Well, I don’t live under the company. 
You own a house of yourown? A, Yes. 

. Does it cost more for the necessaries of life, flour and potatoes? A. Flour 
is cheap enough, but the other necessaries of life are higher than ten or fifteen yea: s ago. 

Q. You work steady right along all the year round? A. This last nine months, 
of course; it has not been always steady, sometimes a week off and sometimes two 
and three days. 

Q. How much do you work on an averageina month? A. I cannot say, but 
you have been up there and you know the employment and when a man does a day’s 
work there he cannot always do it. 

Q. Taking one month with another about what would be the average of your 
monthly earnings? A. $45, $50, $55, and perhaps $60, or you may run up pretty 
near to it. 

Q. For yourself? A. Yes. 

Q. That is piece work? A, Yes. 

Q. For two-thirds of the time you would run up to $50 or about $50 a month ? 
A. No; I do not think it would. 

| Q. Do you think $45 a month would be a fair average? A. Yes; we will say 
about $50. That is if you work steady. 

Q. Supposing you go to work for instance in the morning at one of these heats 
and you get out three heats ? A. There are six heats per day. 

_ Q. How much spare time would you have for yourself between the heats when 
you could sit down? A. You would have probably half an hour. 

Q. Between each heat? A. Yes; generally. 

Q. That would be about three hours in the day? A. Yes. 

Q. These heats take each how long todo? A. Sometimes more and sometimes 
less; sometimes you can get them out in 10 hours, sometimes in 11 and sometimes 
not in 12. | 

- By Mr. Haaaerry :-— 


Q. Have you worked at this business in any other country besides this? A. Yes. 

Q. How would the rate of wages paid here compare with those paid in other 
places? A. Well, in the United States—I am not prepared to say exactly—lI think, 
though, it is something over a dollar more a ton than here. 

Q. Would the cost of living be more than here? A. It might be something 
higher in the States than here on an average. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. You do not know what you get for puddling per ton here? A. I believe it 
is about $2 a ton it averages, that is for the men. 

Q. Do you know the rate in Hastern Pennsylvania? A. I could not answer that 
question exactly. 

Q. Have you bought your house and property out of wages earned hers? A. 
Well, I suppose I have. 

Q. How much time do you calculate—taking one year with another—you are 
able to work—I mean how much time will the company permit you to work? A. 
That depends upon circumstances, sometimes they are not prepared for us to work. 

Q. How much time have youaveraged for the iast four or five years? A. Ican- 
not answer that question. Of course, I have earned some that I never got yet. 

Q. That was due by the old company; I suppose you have got everything you 
earned from this company? A. Yes; I believe so. 


By Mr. Haagaerry :— 


Q. Give us an idea of what it would cost to erect one of those little cottages om 
the hill? A. I could not tell you that; Iam not prepared to answer that question 
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By Mr, Kerwin :— 


Q. Do you know how long it takes you to eat your breakfast in the morning— 
how long do you get? A, Sometimes half an hour or perhaps three-quarters of an 
hour. You cannot always eat it when you want it; we have to eat it at different 
‘times. 

Q. And your dinner the same? A. Yes. 


Jams Davis, puddler, sworn and examined. 
By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. How much do you receive for puddling a ton of ironhere? A. $3.40 
between the men and the helper. 

Q. You get two-thirds of it? A. Yes; he gets one-third. 

Q. How long have you worked tor this company? A. Backwardsand forwards 
23 years last May. I cannot tell you what company I am working under. 

Q. During the last few years how much time have you averaged each year? A. 
During the last four years I have averaged about four months in the year. 

Q. Have the works been closed the rest of the time? A. They were closed for 
nine months at a spell. os 

Q. How long ago was that? A. Here last winter. 

Q. How long has it been running now continuously without shutting down? 
A. It has been running about eight or nine months I guess. 

Q. Where did you work for the time before you came to work here last? A. Ia 
the State of Pennsylvania, at Reading. 

Q. You did not work under the Pittsburg rules? A. I worked in Pittsburg 
eight months, and in Reading and in Philadelphia. 
: Q. What did you get in Hastern Pennslyvania? A. $4.15 a ton, the winter be-. 
fore this. 

Q. What was the Pittsburg scale at that time? A. $5.50. 

Q. And the helper is paid out of this in both cases? A. Yes. 

Q. Docs the helper get the same proportion there, one-third? <A. One-third 
every where. | 

Q. How much dearer is the cost of living in Reading than in Londonderry? A. 
Clothing is cheaper, only rent is dearer. 

Q. How is the food ? A. The meat is dearer than here. 

Q. And bread? A. No, about the same; flour is about $5 or $5.50 per barrel. 

Q. Vegetables? A, You get more advantages; you can go to market every 
day; if you have a penny you can take it, but here you have to have a lump. 


By Mr. Ketty+— 


Q. How long have you been working at puddling ? A, Thirty-four years. 

Q. You say that the average work you have done for the last four years haz 
been only four months in a year? A. About four months, but not more. 

Q. But you have had for the last nine months, as I understand you? A. No; 
I said I have not had steady work for four or five years, but for the last eight or 
nine months. ; 

Q. What would be the average of your earnings a month during the past eight 
or nine months? A. { cannot tell you that. Sometimes in a month there may be 
work, and then other months [ do not work full time, and this last month I was idle 
nearly three weeks. 

Q. What is the matter? A. They stopped my furnace for one thing, and I 
was sick about a week or more—eight or nine days. 

Q. Have you got any property of your own? A. Nothing, only what I got 
on my back. 

Q. Are youa married man? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got any family ? A. I had eleven children. 
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Q. How many rooms do you occupy? A. I cannot tell you how many rooms, 
I never counted them. Iam living where the company used to keep a boarding 
house. aa 
Q. How much rent do you pay per month? A. $4 a month; itis paid monthly, 
only mind these nine months I was away, and 1 went away because I was idle and 
mo work for me here, and I have to pay that rent, and it is coming in now at $6 a 
month. 

Q. Was your family living here all that time ? A. Yes; expecting I would get 
work again and come back, snd then the double rent came on me. 

Q. Do you think you could do better in the United States than here? A. Ido 
not know; I wasin the States backward and forward this last twenty-four years; 
the climate is warmer there; itis healthier here for working, only a man would 
have more salary may be in the States than he would have here. 

Q. Have you any objections to the manner in which you are paid now—once a 
month—and do I understand it correctly that there is a fortnight’s pay kept back as 
well as the month’s? A. There is two weeks’ pay in hand; that is, we work two 
weeks in hand. 

Q. Do you think that payment of wages at shorter times would be of any 
benefit to the men? <A. I would like to get the six weeks’ pay they are keeping 
back from me. 

Q. You would like to be paid every week or every fortnight? <A. Hvery fort- 
might would be good enough. 

Q. You wouid be satisfied with receiving your pay every fortnight ? A. Yes; we 
would be better satisfied. 

Q. Do you pay any taxes here? <A. Yes. 

Q. How much do you pay ? A. I pay at about the rate of $3 a year, I think 
at is. 

Q. What is that for? A. School taxes, taxes for the county, road taxes, poor 
‘amd county rates; there are about three or four taxes to pay. 


By Mr, Haaeerrty :— 


Q. Could you tell what your school tax would be? A. I had one dollar to pay 
dor school taxes this year. 

Q. That is only a poll tax; you are not taxed upon your property for a school 
vate? A. Where am I going to get it? 

Q. I mean your personal property? A. No; I have not any. 

Q. What do you pay the doctor per month? A. 45 cents a month, 

Q. Of course he supplies all medicines in case of injury or sickness? A. He 
supplies everything. | 

You say you pay $1 a year for school tax? A, Yes; and $1 or $1.50 for 

road tax or road work, forty cents for poll tax-—I donot remember the exact number 
of them but there sre four or five taxes altogether. 


By Mr, Frexp :— 


Q. Are your houses comfortable houses? A. Yes. 
Q. Does yours kcep you well protected from the weather in the winter ? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ketiy:— 


Q. Have you any objection as to the company’s mode of dealing with the coal; 

_ do they sell it cheaper to you than you could bry it from a dealer? A. Isupposeso. 

Q. You buy coal from the company? A. Yes. 

Q. About what per ton do you pay? A. I think about $2.70 a ton. 

Q. Outside it is about $3. A. Yes. 

Q. Then you have no objection to the price of the coal? A. I say nothing about 

that. 
Q. Did you ever give orders on the company to any store? A. No;I never 

gave an order in my life to anybody. } 
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By Mr. Haae@erry :— 


Q. Would the coal you get be round or slack? A. It is just according to what 
they get. . 


By Mr, Keviy :— 


Q. It is Springhill coal principally is it? A. Yes; but we get some of the other 
coals too. 

Q. Do I understand you correctly when I say that the doctor will wait upon you 
the whole year for the fee you said. Suppose you were sick six months would he 
supply you with the necessary medicines, &c., for 45 cents a month? A. Yes; that 
is according to the sickness you have in the house in your family ; if your wife has a 
baby you have to pay $5 to him for that. 

_ Q. Then you have to pay him $5 extra? A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing, for instance, you are sick or there is sickness in your family and 
it becomes necessary for him to attend all that time does be charge anything extra ? 
A. He will attend for the fee. 

Q. And no extra charge? A, No. 

Q. Supposing there is no one sick in the family do you still pay the 45 cents? 
A. Yes ; it is still paid. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Are the men generally satisfied as arule to pay that 45 cents per month? A 
‘Yes. 


By Mr, Keiiy:— 
Q. You never heard any complaints? A. No. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Is there any member of your family of any material assistance to you, that 
is fit to work? A. Yes; I have three married and they are doing for themselves and 
there is one away now out in California workiag for himself; [ have six at home 
now doing no work. 

Q. Those I suppose are not fiito work? A. No. 

Q. What is the earliest hour in the morning you have to go to work? A. Iam 
generally down ten minutes or a quarter to four every morning, winter and summer. 


By Mr. Krtiy:— 


Q. What time in the evening do you generally leave? A. About three or four, 

Q. Would it not be possible for you to go to work at six in the morning and 
knock off at six in the evening; what cause is there existing for your going so early 
in the morning? <A. Well, in the summer time the days are hot, and the mornings. 
are cooler to work in, and then another thing it is an advantage to the company for 
us to go out early for them to start their steam to do other work. 

Q. Is that the mode and manner of working in the States too? A. Yes, 

Q. It is just the same there? A. Yes; just the same, 

Q. It is the rule the world over where puddling is done? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Are there many young boys working in the mill? A. Yes; a good many. 

Q. What is the age of the youngest boy? A. The boys here are so small for 
their age that 1 cannot tell you. They have not got their growth the same as the 
boys in the country on a farm, : 

Q. Their growth is stunted? A. Yes; the work will do it. You willsee alittle 
stunted fellow fifteen that you think would not be twelve. 

Q. Are there any of twelve there now? A. I cannot tell you; I do not know 
their ages. 
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By Mr. Keniy :— 


Q@ How many years have these boys of 12 and 15 been working there? A. I 
do not know, but some of them are there now. May be some have only been there 
for a couple of months, others may be more, years, 

Q. And some for four, five and six years? A. They have grown bigger now 
and 1 cannot tell you how long they have been there. | 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. Has the growth of those boys been stunted from the work they are engaged 
in? <A. Qh, no. 


ARTHUR CoZzENER, keeper blast furnace, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Freep ;— 


Q. What hours do you work? A. Fourteen one shift and ten in the other. We 
will say twelve hours a shift. 

Q. Do you receive the same rate of pay whether you work on the long shift or 
the short shift? A. It does not make any difference, the pay would go just the 
same. 

Q. What is your monthly pay? A. I could not tell as 1 have not taken one 
since this furnace was on. 

Q. What is your daily pay? <A. $2.10 a day. 

Q. Do you get pretty constant employment? A. Yes. 

Q. You can work substantially all the year round? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there many men in the same employment as you? A. Yes. 

Q. What wages are they getting? A. The same wages as I am getting. 

Q. And they do the same kind of work? A. Yes; I did not take in your other 
questions as to pay—the men do not receive any of them so much as me, none of 
them. 

Q. What would be a fair average of the earnings of the men at that same class 
of work? <A. I cannot tell you about that; 1 can only tell you what I get. 


GEORGE CAMERON, employé rolling mill, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Are you working asa laborer? A. I am not working at all since Monday. 

Q. When you worked as a laborer what was your daily pay? A. $1. . 

Q. How many hours a day did you work? A. Sometimes at twenty minutes 
and twenty-five minutes after six at night. 

Q. Beginning at seven in the morning? A. Yes; sharp at seven. 

Q. And you worked steady till twenty minutes after six—did you receive any- 
thing extra for that extra work? A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Are you constantly employed the year round? A. No; only about five 
weeks in this place. . 


JOHN CHISHOLM, miner, sworn and examined. 
By Mr, FREED :— 


Q. You have heard the testimony given by the last witness, Mr. McHachern? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Within your knowledge is it substantially correct ? A. Yes. — 

Q. Have you anything to add to that statement that would be of interest to the 
Commission? A, No, | 
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By Mr. Kerwin :— 
@. Do you work by the day ? A. Yes; I work by the day. 
By Mr. FREeEp: — 


Q. How much do you receive per day ? A. $1.19. 

Q. Are yuu a married man? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any family ? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you support your family in comfort.on the wages you receive, and save 


any money? A. Not on day’s pay. By contract we make a little more than that ; 
when we work by the ton we do better then. 


By Mr, Keitty:— 


Q. Do you own any property of yourown? A. No. 
‘ Q. Do you hire atenement? A. No. 
Q:. You board out? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Haacerry :— 


Q. Is the timbering of the mine generally safe? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the roof well protected? A. Yes. | 

Q. Have you ever known any accident to happen from fallings ? A. No, not 
from want of timbering cr anything like that. 

Q. When drawing material up the shaft, before it comes to the hoisting gear, 
how is it drawn up; by what means? A, By steam. 

Q. And there is a travelling road up to the mouth of the shaft, by which the 
men come, is there? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any safety holes in the sides for men travelling up there. For 
instance, supposing a truck is coming up? A. It has cogs, and they have places to 
got off at the levels, 


Q. Have any accidents happened there ? A. Yes; one happened a year or two 


ago, 


Q. Accidents are not very frequent are they ? A. No. 

Q. Supposing a man were coming along one of these travelling places, and a 
truck was coming, would there be any danger? A, Not now;. there used to be at that 
time. | 

Q. How not now? A. They made a man hole in the way to get away, but 
before we would have to cross and get on the level, and that is how a man was 
killed; but that has been remedied since. 

Q. And so there is no danger when a man is travelling in the dark? A. Yes, 

Q. Is there not any means provided by which that might be prevented? A. 
Yes, you can go along the level in the dark, but there is nothing else. 

Q. Could there not be a chain of lights provided ? A. He can walk along the 
level in the dark. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 


(), Do you ever do any contract work? A, Yes. 

Q. Supposing you had a hard place to work in at first, and then struck a lighter 
spot later on, something soft, does the same figure still go on—would they allow you 
to continue the work at the first figures? A. Yes; if the contract was hard at the 
first part of the month, and you did not do much, and if it turned soft at the end of 
the month, they would let you go on that month. 

Q. Supposing it was hard the first two or three days, would they let you go on 
then? A. No; they would not let you go on for the month. 


By Mr. Keyy :— 


Q. Is there any trouble in the company furnishing any timber that is necessary 
to timber up the mine and as much as you require—is there any delay in furnishing 
the timber? A. No; there is always plenty of timber. 
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Q. Is there anything you can give us in the way of information that has not 
been given us by the other gentlemen, that would be of benefit to the workingmen 
except as to increase of pay? A. No; Ido not think there is anything further I 
‘can say. 


Anaus McHacuesgn, miner, Londonderry mines, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. fREED :— 


Q. What doyou mine? A. Iron ore. 

Q. You are employed by the Londonderry Iron Company? A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been working in these mines? A. About 27 years. 

Q. Did you begin here asa boy? A. Yes. 

Q. About how many miners are employed—skilled miners I now refer to? A. 
‘Probably about 75. ; 

Q. About how many other hands would be employed in the mines? A. I do 
not know exactly; I am not prepared to tell you. 

Q. About how many? A. Probably about 150 or 200, I could not say exactly. 

Q. Are there any boys employed? A. Yes; quite a number. 

Q. What do the boys do principally? A. They principally help the men. 

Q. Do they drive the horses? A. Men generally drive the horses. 

Q. What would he the wages of these boys? A. They range all the way pro- 
‘ably from $15, to $i8 and $20 a month, and so forth. 

Q. You think none are under fifteen? A. I don’t hardly think so; there might 
be one or two. 

Q. Are the miners paid by the day or by the ton? A. Both ways, by the day 
and by the ton. 

Q. The same classes of miners? A. Yes. 

Q. When a miner is working by the day what wages does he receive? A. 
There are different rates of wages, $1.28 and $1.19. 

Q. Is that because of length of service or skill of the miner that this difference 
is made? A. I expect it is according to the skill of the miner. 

Q. How many hours a day do they work? A. Nine hours. 

Q. Is it all day work or do they have night hands? A, There is day work and 
night work both. 

Q. And each gang works nine hours? A. Yes. 

Q. When the men work by the ton how much do they receive per ton? A. It 
varies; there are hardly two men getting the same price; there is so much difference 
in the quality of the ore that they generally always get different prices according to 
the quality of the ore they work. 

Q. About what do you think would be a fair average day’s earnings for the men 
who work by the ton? A. The men working by the ton as a general thing do 
pretty fair. I suppose they average about $1.50 a day anyway. 

Q. Do you work pretty constant the year round? A. Yes. 

Q. You lose no time except you desire to do so or because of sickness? A, No; 
without it is very seldom we need never lose time. 

Q. Is there ever any Sunday work? A. No; not now, except the pumps and 
that has to be done. 

Q. Do the men working on the night shift receive the rate of wages as those 
who work inthe day? <A. Yes; the same rate of wages exactly. 

Q. Does the company own any houses at the mines? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the rent generally paid for these houses per month? A. The men 
pay all the way from $2.50 to $4 a month. 

Q. Are your taxes the same there as down here? A. Yes, 


Q. Do you know what those boys of from 15 to 18 years of age receive per month ? | 


A. They receive all the way from 45 to 75 cents per day. 
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By Mr. Kerwin: _— 


Q. Do these boys have to pay 45 cents to the doctor, all through? A. Yes. 
Q. Are you sure it is not a lower rate? A. I donot ‘think there is any difference 
ia the rate. I think everybody in the employment pays the doctor. 


By Mr. Kruiy :— 


Q. And the whole of the employés, no matter what their ages, pay forty-five 
cents a month or whatever the amount is? A. Yes; that is the rule. 
Q. But do the boys pay the same rate as the men? A. | think they do. 


By Mr. Haaqegary :— ; 


Q. Is it a slope or a shaft you work in or is it both? A. Both. 
Q. A slope first and a shaft afterwards? A. Yes. 
Q. Is it well ventilated? A. Yes; it is well ventilated. 
Q. What means are taken to ventilate it—by a fan? A. No; by air courses you 
know. 
Q. How many shafts are there? There are two main shafts. Our mine is well 
ventilated, it is drafty all through. Atl the workings are pretty well ventilated. 
Q. Has there been any accident happen through explosion? A. No; not from 
explosion in this mine. 
Q. Do they use safety ote there? <A. Not 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Is the work all on the one level? A. No; there are a great many different 
levels. 


By Mr, Haaeerty :— 


Q. Do these places need timbering? A. Yes. 

Q. What quality of wooi do you employ in timbering? A. Most all sorts of” 
soft weod; we don’t use any hard woods. 

Q. Do the men working those places have to timber them themselves? A. 
‘Those that are capable of doing so timber for themselves and those that are not 
accustomed to timber the company does the timbering for them. . 

Q. Are the men who timber for themselves paid anything extra for doing so? 
A. Not very much. 

Q. Has there ever been an accident from not being timbered properly? A. 
No; I do not think so; not in my time. 

‘o Do the men come up in the same hoisting apparatus as the material? A. 
Yes; the men all come to the engine house for dinner at noon every day, and we 
ride up in the cage and go back again at one o’clock, 

Q. How many men are allowed to enter the cage at once? A, Seven. 

Q. Is there any person detailed to see that no more enter? A, Yes; that is all 
that is allowed to go in the cage; seven men at a time. 

Q. You have not a copy of the regulations which govern these things? A. Yes; 
and there is a copy of the rules and regulations of the mines in the office. 

Q. Are the officers of the company supplied with them also? A. I expect so. 

Q. The miners have access to them as well have they? A. I do not know that 
the miners have any of them. 

Q. Are they generally acquainted with the rules? A. I don’t suppose they are 
all, although some are, some of those that are experienced in the business, 

», Q. If they wish to can they become acquainted with them? A. Yes. 

Q. In case of accident to a man in the mine does he receive any reward or re~ 
muneration from the company? A. No; without it is some attendance. 

Q. There is no fund provided for it? A, N othing, only the club that the miners 
have; it is called an accident fand. | 

Q. Whatdo you pay intoit? A. Itis only small; we pay 10 centsa monte 
towards it. | 
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Q. The owners of the mine do not pay anything towards it ? A, Ido not think 4 


only the workingmen; they are the only ones that contribute towards it, 
Q. That is the miners? A. Yes. 


Q. Has the manager ever been approached on the subject of giving assistance. 


towards this fund? A. Notas I know of. 


Q. What did you say was the age of the youngest boy employed in the mine ? 


A. I am hardly able to tell you the age of the youngest, I am sure. 

Q. There is no law preventing a boy of any age from entering the mine? A, 
There has not been. 

Q. No regulation at all? A. No. 


By Mr. Kerwin :—- 


Q. How often does the night and day gangs change places? <A, Every week. 


A. M. JoHNnstTon, carpenter, sworn and examined, 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Did you hear the a of the last witness? <A. I did. 
Q. You are acarpenter? Q. Yes. 


Q. Do you approve generally of the testimony given by that gentleman (Mr. 
McLeod)? A. I do. 


Q. Have you anything to add to it which will be of benefit to the Commission? 


A. No; Ido not think I have. 
By Mr. Kewiy :— 


Q. Do you own a pny. of yourown? A. Not here. 

Q. Have youa family? A, Not here, 

Q. You board? A. Yes. 

Q. What do you pay per week for your board? A. $3 a week. 


Q. Is board about the same here as it is in other towns that you have boarded ?” 


A. No; it is a little more here. 
Q. How do the wages stand here compared with other places—I am now 
speaking of course relative to your trade? A. Rather smaller here. 
~ Q. Do you work ten hours a day here or more? A. Ten hours a day. 
Q. Did you serve your time at the carpentry business? A. Ii did. 
Q. Did you serve your time in this country? A. I did. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What do you think would be the fair average earnings of the carpenters 
here? A. Do you mean what would be fair wages ? 

Q. No; what is the fair average of what they do earn? A. They will average 
about $1.28 or $1.30. a day. 

Q. Howrconstantly are you employed throughout the year? A. Hvery day 
there is work—that is there is work except on stormy days and at times they do not 
have inside work for all the time during stormy weather. 


By Mr. Keniy :— 


Q. You are paid monthly too? <A. Yes. 

Q-. Do you comply with the rules appertaining to the doctor as well? A. Al} 
1 hear about it is that it is stopped out of my pay. 

Q. You were not a party to the agreement? A, I was never asked about it. 

Q. They never gave you any notification of it until you found it stopped on pay 
day? A. I found it stopped out of my pay on pay day. 

Q. Did yor then say anything about it? A. No; because I knew it was the 
custom. 

Q. Do you pay any taxes? <A. No; not in this town. Wt 


avs 

—— — ——————————————— ——  — — —  — ——— — ———  — 

Q. Is there anything you could give the Commission in the way of informa 
tion that would be of importance to mechanics either in your own or any other coa- 
cern that you might heretofore have worked in? A, No; Ido not know asI could 
give you any such information. | | 

Q. Do you think it would be beneficial to have fortnightly or weekly pays in- 
stead of monthly pays as now? A. Well, I do not know, that is a disputed question ; 
some would like to be paid weekly and some fortnightly and others by tbe. month. 

Q. We are asking you for your opinion and you of course only speak here. for 
yourself and not for the others? A, It makes no difference to me individually 
whether I get it weekly or monthly. 

Q You have no fault to find with the manner in which you are paid? A, I 
consider monthly as good as weekly ; it is to me. ) 

Q. Is there anything you object to in the working of the concern, are you well 
satisfied with the work you are emplcyed at? A. Yes; with the work but not with 

the wages paid me. 


Wi.1aM Jonss, forge roller, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. FREep: ! 


Q. Do you work alternate shifts, day and night? A. I work all by day. 

Q. How many hoursa day? A. We start about half-past five in the morning 
and get through about four or half-past four. ; 
7 ~Q. You have time for breakfast and dinner from those hours? A. After runs. 

We have a spell between the runs. 

Q. Can you take whatever you need to eat between these spells? A. Yes: 

Q. How many heats a day do you have asarule? A. Six when we can get 
them, 

Q. Are you paid by the day or by the ton? A. By the ton. 

Q. How much per ton do you get? A. Seventeen cents. 

Q. Is that all for yourself? A. Yes. 

Q. What would be a fair average day’s earnings? A. That depends upon the 
tonnage that comes out of the mill; sometimes not so much as others. 

Q. Take one day with another, what do you think would be a fair average day’s 
earnings? A. I suppose about $2.75. » | 

Q. Are you employed the year round? A. Yes, 


By Mr. Ketity:— 


Are you a married man? <A. No. 
You pay board? <A. Yes, 
. What do you pay a week for your board? A. $3.50 a week. 
. That includes washing, &c.? A. Yes. 
Do you pay any taxes? A. Yes. 
What taxes do you pay? A. Poor rate, county tax, school tax. 
Did you ever work in any other place besides this? A. Yes. 
Where? A. Portland, Maine. I also worked in Halifax. 
. Is there any difference in the rates of wages or the price per ton in this place 
as compared with the other places you have worked at? A. Trade has altered so 
much now from what it was those times that I could not tell you exactly what the 
differences are. 

Q. Do you pay this forty cents towards the doctor? A. Yes: 

Q. Is there any objection to it? A. I think it is very good as far as my opinion 
is concerned ; if it did not cost forty cents a month it would cost more other ways. 
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By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you know what wages a bar roller earns? <A. I could not say. 
A—17T** 
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By Mr. Kerwin :— 
‘  Q. Do you know if the doctor receives this 40 centsa month? A. Yes; I think 
he does. 


By Mr. Hagerty :— 


Q. The men generally speaking are satisfied with that arrangement? A. So 
far as I know. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. In rolling iron how many constitutes a gang? A. There is about 8 or 9 in 
our mill altogether, 

Q. Do they all work on it? A. At different parts, rolling and roughing. 

Q. You work in conjunction with other men? A. Yes 

Q. In working by the ton the amount derived from that ton is divided among 
the men working at it? A. They have nothing to do with my tonnage; some of the 
others working are paid: by the day and some by the ton and other men are paid 
individually. 

Q. You work in conjunction with other men in rolling that iron? A. Yes. 

Q. You do not know the wages of the other men working with you? A. Rolling 
is seventeen cents a ton; roughing eleven cents; catching on the roughing ten cents 
and catching on the finish eight cents. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. That completes the bloom? A, That is as far as the men running the ton- 
mage. Then there is the boy that hooks up on the roughing, he gets 73 cents and on 
the finishing 68 cents and the boys that drag it get $1.05 or $1.03 per day. 


Joun Butuee, heater, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. You work how many hoursaday? A. From ten to fourteen. 

Q. According to the shift you are in? A, It is not according to the shift, but 
according to the heats, the run of heats, 

Q. How are you paid ? A. We are paid by the ton. 

Q, How much a ton do the heaters get? A. 55 cents here. 

Q. What would you consider to be a fair average day’s wages? A. About $3.50. 
From $3.25 to $3.50. That is what we ought to but we don’t earn that. We earn 
about $2.75. 

Q. Do you think you average that the year round? A. Hardly, we average 
about $2.65 the year round. 

Q. That all go:s to yourself? A. Yes; all to ourselves. 

Q. Have youa family? A. Yes, 

Q. Do you rent a house ordo you ownone? A. I rent one. 

Q. How much rent do you pay? A. $3.50; I have paid as high as $7. 

Q. How many rooms do you get for $3.50? <A. Five, 

Q. Cannot you save some money out of the wages you earn? A. I cannot; I 
have not saved any. It is as muchas I can do to pay my debts. 

Q. Did you ever give orders on the company to any of the stores? A. No. 


By Mr, KeLuy:— 


Q. You say you pay $3.50 a month rent and that you have five rooms, do you 
pay any taxes? A. Yes; I pay school tax $1; $1 for road money and fifty cents for 
poor rates. 

Q. Do you know any person who has a house or a number of houses built on the 
company’s lands? A. I know of some that have houses on the company’s lands. 
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Q. Do you know about what rent they pay? A. No; Idonot. I thinkin 
general it is about the same as any other house, but it is according to the house; if the 
house is pretty good it is more and if not so good it is less—according to the house, 

_ Q. Have you worked in any other city in this line of business? A. Yes; I have 
in several, 
Q@. Where? A. InSt. John, before I came here, 
Q. How long did you work in St. John, N. B.? A. This last time a little over 
a year. 
~ Q. In whose employ were you? A. At the rolling mill at the Three Mile House 
_wasit? <A. Yes. 

Q. You have a family, 1 presume? A. Yes, 

Q. What difference would there be in the cost of living in St. John and in 
Londonderry? A. Everything is a great deal cheaper than here in a general way. 

Q Was house rent cheaper there than here? A. There is not much difference 
in the rent; there was a little according to the kind of house, but everything else was 
cheaper in reference to having to keep a family, tea, sugar, molasses and everything 
that way was cheaper. 

3 Q. Would there be a difference in the price paid for the work done there and 
that paid here? A. Yes; that is per ton. . 

Q. What was the difference? A. The price there was seventy cents. 

Q. Whar you get 55 cents for here? A. Yes. 

Q. That is a difference of fifteen cents per ton? <A. Yes, 
| Q. Can you get out more tons of iron per week here than there? A. Not at 
present ; we cannot. 

Q. Have you any objection or any fault to find with the general management of 
the concern or any suggestions you can make that would be of benefit to the men 
working in the employ of this company? A. In some ways f suppose it could be a 
little better. : 

Q. In what way could there be an improvement? A. I-do not know that the 
could do a great deal more at present than what they are, it don’t lay altogether to 
the company it lays to the men there; they can’t get more work, they don’t turn out 
lately as much work as they have and that is the reason they don’t get more wages. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Is that owing to the scarcity of men? A. Men seem to be plenty all round. 
By Mr. Haaaerty :— 


Q. Can you give any cause for not getting out more work? A. Well, I think 
the workings, the furnace, &., and the rolls are not or.do not seem to be in as 
good order as they were some time ago. 

Q. Is there an inspector who comes around and sees as to whether the machinery 
is in good order or not? A. Yes. 
| Q. Is he appointed by the Government? A. There are two different parties. I 
think one is appointed by the Government and the other by the company, and they 
look after boilers, &.. 

Q. The boiler inspector is a Government inspector, he has only to visit once a 
yearorso? A. I think it is every three or four months. 


By Mr. KeLty :— 


Q. Do you pay forty cents a month towards the doctor? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any objections to paying it? A. No; I have not. 

Q. You do not think it is too much to charge to each man? A. No; Ido not 
‘think so, 


By Mr. FreEp :— 


Q. Do you think the boys pay the same rate asthe men? A, ‘They used not 
to. Ido not know how it ia now. I think there is five or ten cents difference, 
A—17S** | | 
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By Mr. KEeuuy :-— 

Q. If there should be a vacancy occur through ill-health, or otherwise, are the 
men consulted as to whether it is advisable to get another doctor and what doctor? 
A. They can please themselves. If they are not satisfied with the doctor they have 
they can get another at their expense. aN, 

Q. Supposing it was necessary to have a consultation in some critical case, 
would the company bear the expense of bringing another doctor? A. That is more 
than I can tell you. | 

Q. Does the doctor receive the entire sum of forty cents from each man or 
whatever it is he gets, does he receive that individually? A. That is what he is 


paid as I know of. ’ 
By Mr, Haggerty :— 

Q. In the case of a vacancy do not the men recommend some person for it— 
do they ever nominate a party to fillit? A. Ido not know. Ido not know that. 
they demand any one in particular. I think it is the doctor with the best recom- 
mendations they try to get here or something that way. 


Ropert STEVENSON, timber man, sworn. 


By Mr. Ketiy :— 


Q. Your duty is to timber up the mine as the miners proceed? A. That is the 
duty of the other timber men; my duty isto go round and fix up in the shafts, 
galleries, and so on. | 

Q. How long haye you been in that business? A. Six years in this place, here. 

Q. Did you work at the same business in any other place? A, Yes; in the: 
Stato of Maryland, and a little in the State of Pennsylvania, 
~Q. What are your wages? A, $1.30 a day. | 
What did you receive in the United States? A, $3 a day. 

. Is it-all day’s work? A. Yes. 

. How long do you work per day? A. Nine hours, the same as the miners. 
Have youa family? A. Yes. 

Do you own a house of yourown? A, No. 

Do you rent a tenement? A. I live in one of the company’s houses. 

. What do you pay per month? A. $2.50. 

.-How many rooms have you? A. Four; well, five with the back kitchen. 
. Do you pay any taxes? <A. Yes, 

Q. About what is your taxes? A. 56 cents poor and county rates, $1 for 
school tax, and $1 for road money. 


By Mr. Haaazrry :— 


Q. Did you say that your duty was to go around and fix the cage ropes? A.. 
No; I have nothing to do with the cage ropes. j ; 

Q. Is there an official appointed to do that? <A. Yes, 

Q. In case of accident to whom does he report? A. To the manager, I suppose. 

Q. No other? A. No; not as I could say of; I think he reports directly to the 
manager. 

Q. Do you know of any accidents happening from the ropes breaking? A. | 
Nothing lately. 

Q. There have been accidents? A. There was one some years ago. 

Q. What kind of ropes are generally employed? A. Steel ropes, I think. 

Q. Do you know if they are manufactured in this country or not? <A. I could 
not answer that. 

Q. I suppose there is an inspector who pays visits to the mine? A. He comes 
sometimes. 
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Q. Does the sub-inspector come when he does not? A. {could not tell you 
that ; it is seldom we see one there, he might be there but we would not know him, 
| Q. In case of an accident would he not likely turn up then? A. Sometimes; 
after a long time. 

Q. Not immediately afterwards? <A. No. 

Q. Is there any rule regulating the use of dynamite? A. They have rules in 
the office, I think, | | 

Q. ls there a man specially employed to look after the dynamite and who has 
to use it in case it is required to be used? A. There is a gentleman in the office 
who has to give it out in the morning when there is any call for it. 

Q. Do miners have to pay for their own lamps? A. Yes; they pay for their 
own lampe. , 

- Q. And the dynamite also? A. Those that work by contract have to and 
those that work by the day the company find them. 

Q. Tell me what kind of drinking water is found around these mines? A. 
Some places pretty good, some places pretty bid. 

Q. L suppose it is the common draw well that is used? A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose there are no pumps around? A. No, 

Q. It is the common bucket? A. Sometimes a common flour barrel and 
you dip out of that, the spring comes in at the bottom. . 

Q. Js there any report made as regards the quality of that water: is there any 
health warden to look after it and see that it is fit for drinking purposes? A. I 
do not know. 

Q. Does the water become bad during the summer at times? A. Sometimes, 
but it all depends upon the weather we have. 

Q Are there plenty of those wells around? A. Yes, there are a good many 
around here. 

Q. Are they dug by the people or by the company? A. Some of them by the 
people and some the company have paid for, I think. 


By Mr. Kerwin:— 


_  Q,. Are the houses owned by the company warm and comfortable in winter? 
Some of the houses are not. 

Q, How much coal will a family use in a winter in one of these houses? A. I 
could not say, I use 20 or 30 cwt. a month. 


By Mr. Haaaerty : — 


Q. What do you pay for coal a ton? A. Somewhere about $3 a ton. 

Q. Where does it generally come from? A. From the mises we get it. I 
could not say from where they get it, but some comes from Springhill. 

Q. Do you know if any reduction is made in favor of the men? A. I could 
not tell whether outsiders get it at the same rate as the employés or not. 

Q. They generally get the timber from the country? A. Il think most of it 
comes from Greenville. 

Q. You live in a company’s house? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any land attached to it? A. No. ) 

Q. The company will allow people to build upon their land sometimes, I sup- 
pose? A. Yes; I think so sometimes. 

Q. They generally charge an extra ground rent? A. That I could not tell you 

apout. 

Q. In certain cases do the company assist people to erect cottages for them- 
selves? A. Ido not know as to that. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Have you anything you desire to add to the testimony you have given? A. 
Nothing as I know of, only 1 would like to see a little more wages paid, that is all: 
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By Mr. KEiy :— 


Q. You have no general fault to find with the company outside of the wages 
part of it? A. No. 

Q. Do you think the manner of payment, namely, once a month, is all right ? 
A. I do not know any other would make any great difference. 

Q. Have you any direct objections to that part of it? A. NO not at all. 

Q. You said you worked in Pennsylvania and other places? A. Yes. 

Q. How did they pay down there? A. Monthly. 

Q. Did they keep a week pay back. Relate to us how they did pay down 
there? A. They generally kept a week’s back; they ran to the seventh of the 
month and if that was on a Sunday you got paid on the eighth. 

Q. Have you heard any dissatisfaction expressed amongst the men as regards 
the way it is done here? A. I have heard that in every mine I have keen con- 
nected with; it is natural to hear some grumbling, anyway. 


Murpock GiLtis, ore filler, sworn and examined. 
By Mr, Freep :— 

Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. I work nine hours in the day and 
twelve at night; it is week about at night work. ; 

Q. Are you paid by the day? A. Yes. 

Q. What is your daily wage? A. $1.12. | | 

Q. Do the other men receive about the same? <A. There are different pays; the 
men filling ore get $1.12, the chargers $1.20, the coke men $1.10 and the picker $1. 


By Mr. Kre.iy :— 


Q. Are you a married man? A. No. 
« Q. Do you pay board? A. Yes. 

Q. About what does it cost for board here? A. $3 a week. 

Q. Have you ever worked at this same business in any other rolling mill ? A. 
No. 

Q. Do you know any person who has a house on land belonging to the com- 
pany? A. No. 

Q. Do you pay 40 or 45 cents a month to the doctor? A. 40 cents is what I 
pay. | 

Q. Have you any objections to that payment? A. No; I have not. 

Q. Do you pay any taxes? A. Yes; 1 pay school tax and county and poor | 


rates and road mouey. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. How is that levied on you? Is it on yourincome? A. I do not know how 
it is. 
Q. What amounts do you pay for the various taxes ? A. I pay $1 for school 
taxes, $1 road money and sixty-six cents poor rate and county rates. 
You do not know how they fix these taxes—I mean on men not house- 
holders? A, N 0; Ido not know. 


JAMES CocKELL, laborer at furnace, sworn and examined. 
By Mr, Frezp :— 


Q. Have you been employed here long in that Spa A. Nearly six years, 

Q. Are you paid by the day or by the month? A, By the shift. 

Q. What are your daily earnings? A. $1.15. 

Q. Are there many men employed at that work? A. Three. 

Q. Do. they receive the same rate of pay? <A. No; the slagger gets five cents 
more than me, 
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Q. And the other man, what does he get? Thatis the keeper? A. I do not 

know exactly. 

i Q. You work the same hours as the other men? A. Yes; twelve hours a 
shift. 
. It averages that? <A. Yes. 
Do you give orders to any store on the company? A. No; never. 
. Are youa married man? A. Yes. 
é How many rooms are there in your house? A. Hight; four up and four 

ow 
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. How much rent do you pay for such a house? A. $1 now; I used to pay 
more. | 


By Mr. Haggerty :— 


Q, Is there any land attached to your house? A. Just a little wee bit; not 
much to speak of. | 
Q. Do you pay any rent for that? A. No. 
fe Le Do you know any person who pays rent for land attached to their houses ? 
. L do not. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q. Does the house belong to you? A. No. 
By Mr, Ketty:— 


Q. Is the house buiit on the company’s land? <A. No; itis not. 
Q. You own the land yourself? A. No; I don’t own any land; I rent. 


By Mr, Fremp:— 


Q. Is there any difference in the rent of the houses owned by the company and 
those not owned by the company? A. Not as Iam aware; it is according to what 
they are worth they are rented at. 

Q. You have no particular advantage in renting a house from the company ? 
A. Not as I am aware of. | 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. Do you find any objections with an employé not renting a house from the © 
company? A. No; Ido not think it 

Q. Do they give preference of employment to men who have houses rented from 
the company? A. No, I do not think they make any difference about that at all. . 

Q. Did you ever work in any other rolling mili or at puddling before? A, 
No, 
Q. You have always worked in thisone? A. I have worked here ever since I 
have been here in this couatry; [ have not been here six years yet. 
A Q. Did you work at the same business at home in the old country? A. No; I 

id not. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Do you think it would be a benefit to the men to be paid fortnightly instead 
of monthly? A. Ido. ; 

Q. Do you know if any of the employés have asked to have their wages paid 
more frequently ? A. I do not know that anything has been said about that. 


H, J. Ingram, superintendent, rolling mill, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. How long have you held that position? A. Since the first of August last. 
Q. About how many men are now employed in the rolling mill? A, About 
two hundred ; it varies, sometimes more and sometimes less, 
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Q. Besides puddlers, heaters, rollers and laborers, what other class of workmen 
is employed under you? A. None. 

Q. What would you consider the fair, actual average earnings per day of the 
puddjers? <A. From $2.60 to $3 a day. 

Q. According to a scale in force in the mine or according to whatrate? A. 
According to the heats or the weight taken out of the furnace, 

Q. Do these heats depend upon the condition of the iron or is it on the 
machinery or skill of the workmen? A. Sometimes the iron has a little to do 
with it. 


Q. What would you consider the average earnings of the heaters? A. $2.60 
to $3 a day. 

Q. What would you consider the fair average earnings of the rollers? That is 
the men on the finishing trains? A. About $4 to $5 a day. 

Q. Are they two-heat or three-heat rolls? A. Three-heat rolls. 

Q. And laborers what do they earn? A. $1.04. 

Q. About how many hoars, take one day with another, do they work on the day 
shift? A. The laborers? 

: Q. Yes; take the whole of the hands employed in the rolling mill? A. About 
from 10 to 12 hours a day. 

Q, And on the night shift? A. We have no night shift running at present. 

Q. And none since you took charge of the mill? A. No. 

Q. How long has the mill been shut down since you assumed charge of it? A. 
It has not been shut down—we have run steady. 

Q. Have all the men employed been in a position to put in full time if they 
were well and desired todoso? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the condition of the rolls in the mill? A. The condition of the 
rolls is that they are all in good order. 

Q. Do you employ many boys in your department? A. Some few, perhaps, 
_ gay six or somewhere about that—from six to eight. 

Q. What do you think would be the ages of the boys? A. Well, I should say 
from 10 up to 15. : | 

Q. What do you employ a boy aged ten years at? A. Just straightening the 
rods at the small mill. 

Q. Is it Jaborions work? A. No. 

Q. Does it occupy their attention all the day long? A. No. . 

Q. If a boy were a little inattentive would he be liable to meet with an accident 
at that work? A. Yes; there is some. 

Q@. Do you think that a boy of ten can be expected to concentrate his attention 
to work for ten hours? A. They don’t work that. 

- Q. How long are they required to give their attention to the work? A, About 
one hour at a time aud perhaps not quite that much. 

Q. Have accidents occurred to these young boys? <A. No. 

Q. Would there be any great additional clerical labor incurred in preparing the 
pay lists so that the men could be paid fortnightly or semi-monthly? A. I do not 
think there would. 

Q. Do you know what the custom is in the rolling mills generally throughout 
the United States as to the periods of payment? A. Monthly and two weeks; in 
some places every week. 

Q. Do you think that the benefit accruing to. the men from being paid fortnightly 
would be greater than the trouble and labor to the company of preparing the lists 
fortnightly? A. No; I do not see any difference there. 
yy as Have the men ever expressed any desire to you to be paid more frequently ? 

0. 

Q. If the men were paid more frequently would it greatly obviate the necessity 
on their part of giving orders on the company to the storekeepers? A. I do not 
know of any such transactions myself. 

Q. They have not come under your notice? A. No, 
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Q. Do heaters, puddlers and rollers live long; what is the average age of the 
men working at it; is it generally injurious totheir health ? A, Ido not know that 
it is. 

Q. You think it is just as healthy as the ordinary trades? A. I have found as 
old men working at puddling all their lives as in any other branch of business. 

Q. You have been foreman in other shops? A. Yes. 

Q. In the States or in the old country? A. In the Iron and Steel Company’s 
works at Troy. 

Q. How do wages there compare with those paid here? A. I think we pay a 
little higher here than there. 

Q. Are the hours of labor any longer there than here? A. No; they are about 
the same. ; 

Q. I am not speaking particularly now about that place, but 1s to any concern 
you may know of? A. I kaow of Troy and of Philadelphia, and they are about the 
same. | 
Q. The hands go to work at four in the morning? A. This is about the usual 
time for mill men. } 

Q. Are the general habits of the men as steady and sober as in any other place 
you have been? A. Yes; taking the men here [ think they are steadier than any 
others I have seen yet; that is the men of the place, the residents. 

Q. Do you not think it would be a benefit to the mon if they were paid fort- 
nightly instead of monthly ? A. I do not know that it would, still [ would not say. 

Q. Would you have any objections to answering any question any of these gen- 
pee around the room would put to you through members of the Commission ? 
A No. 


By Mr. Grsson ;— 


Q. If one of the gang of rollers were away from home would that interfere with 
the rolling ? A. Yes. 

Q. How would it interfere? A. We have no spare men with the particular 
training of rolling, and the roll would have to stand idle. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Do you know if any of the men were engaged by contract on the other side 
aad brought over here to work? , A. There have been some puddlers brought over. 
QQ. Who have been engaged on the other side? A. I do not koow about that; 
they were brought over because we were short of men to go on with that work. 

Q. Is there any other puddling mill in the Dominion? A. 1 do not know of 
any other. : 


By Mr. Frerp :— 


Q. Were the rollers in the mill in good condition four weeks ago? A. They 
were in the same condition as they are to-day, with the exception that we dressed up 
one pair of strand rollers. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Are your men, taking them on the whole, contented? A. For anything L 
know. | 

Q. You never heard any complaints? A. I have heard no complaints, outside 
of sometimes the coal is a little bad, but we do our best to remedy it. yeas 

Q. If any of the men wanted to see you, would you see him and treat him in am 
amicable manner? <A. I have always done that: 


By Mr. Freep :— | 


_ Q. If any difficulty arose between the manager and the men, would you consent 
to fhose difficulties being setuled by arbitration? A. Yes. 


\ 
\ 


| 
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Q. You would prefer them being settled by arbitration in preference to any 
other manner? A.I would. 


By Mr. KE.iy :— 


Q. Have you any objection to employing persons who have at any time or would 
at the time belong to a labor organization? A. It does not matter to me who he is 
or what he belongs to. | 


By Mr, Frexp :— 


Q. Are you a practical roller yourself? A. I am not a roller. 

Q. But you have a practical knowledge of the business you superintend; of the 
general work; you understand rolling? A. Well, I have of the general work and I 
understand rolling some, but not practically. 

Q. Would a puddler at Troy receive as much as here? A. That I could not 
answer. 


By Mr. KERWIN :— 


Q. How many are there working between 10 and 15 years of age? A. Between 
six and eight. 

Q. Do you know if they can read and write or if they could do so when they 
went there? A. No; Ido not; I could not say. | 


J. W. Morrison, journalist, sworn and examined. 
By Mr, Keuiy :— 
Q. You are a citizen here? A. Yes. 
- Q. Do you own any property? A. No. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. You heard the testimony given by the rollers? A. Yes. - 

Q. I understand that you have something new to add to that testimony? A. 
The roliers they were employed on are not those I was employed on; they are on 
the puddling mill; I was finishing the iron—a different mill altogether. It was in 
the same mill but on a different train of rollers, 


By Mr. Frezp :— ° 


Q. What does tho roller on the bar mill receive? A. On the mill I was work- 
ing on | received $2.60 per ton, and then I paid all the help out of that. i 
Q. How many tons would be a fair day’s work? <A. Well, a fair average with 
the train and farnace and things we havo there is about 5 tons at the present time. 
Q. How many men would constitute a gang at one set of rolls? <A. It would 
depend considerably on the orders you were working, but about 10 or 11 men would 
constitute a gang. Some of those men would not be included in that pay per ton. 
ae How much would the roller get? A. Well, from about four to five dollars 
a@ day. | 
. What would be the man next to him? A, The heater: 
. What would the heater get? A. From $3.50 to $4. 
. And next to him? A. The roughers. 
. What would they receive? A. About $1.50 each—there would be two of them. 
. And next to the roughers? <A. The catcher, 
. What would he earn? A. He would earn about $1.10 or $1.20 I suppose. 
_Q. And after the catcher? A. Would be the plate hands; they are mostly all 
boys. They would get from 65 to 90 cents, but some have at times, in certain months, 
more than that. 
Q. Any others? A. There would be the helper on the furnace, and he would — 
make about $1.30 a day or $1.35 a day. : 
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Q. That would constitute the whole gang? <A. Yes; that is all. 

Q. How many hours a day would be the average day’s work? A. It should be 
about 10 bours, but we were there from 10, 12, 14 and to 16 hours a day. 

Q. Why were you there working those long hours? A. We were working 
extra time, and we had nothing there fit to work with, and todo the work to bedone 
we had to work those extra hours. 

Q. Was that because the machinery was out of repair? <A. Yes. 

Q. Is it any better now do you know? A. I could not say as to how it is now, 
but when I left they were repairing it, and since I left they repaired it, but before I 
left it was in a very bad shape, that I know. 

Q. Do you know whether the boys employed pay the same as the men to the 
doctor? A. No; they pay halt rate—twenty cents a month. 

Q What is the amount they pay per month? A. It is 45 cents for the men 

‘per month, The men do not take notice of the amount they pay, but I know itis 
forty-five cents and not forty as some said, and the boys pay 20 ceuts. 


By Mr. Gizson :— 


Q. Do you know if there is any blacklisting in this employment? A. I could 
not say. We heard the testimory of ,Mr. Muir this afternoon, but I could not say 
what they do; I can only give my opinion as appearances of things would indi- 
cate what they do; that is the only information that I can give that that is the 
indications there, 

Q. You do not know of any? A. I do not know, because, certainly, if there 
was such a thing they would not let me know, or any other man. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Did you leave the mill of your own free will? A. I did. 

Q. Did you try to gat back again? A. Here was about the way I left: things 
were in a pretty bad shape, and finding it impossible to work there, and finding 
there was no improvement made and considerable grumbling about no work being 
done, and as that was not satisfactory to me so far as my work was concerned, as 
they could not grumble at me, for I had it from the manager’s own mouth that the 
woi1k was satisfactory to the dealers, and was better finished than before with the 
machinery, so I left. 

Q. Have you any objection to telling us why you were not taken back? A. I 
_ went to the mill manager and told him I had heard that he was grumbling during 
the day as to the iron not being right, and I told him it was as good as I could do 
with the rollers that were there, and he said they were ail right, and then I told 
_ him I could not, with the rollers there, turn out the work he expected; a promise 

was made to give me better, but it was not kept, and I left work, saying I would 
work no more with the things there. A committee of the men then went to tho 
general manager to see if they could not rectify things there and give me back the 
work. He said he was perfectly willing for me to go back to work; this was on 
the Saturday, so on the Monday morning I was going back to work when I received 
a notice from the mill manager stating that he had heard I was going out to work 
on Monday morning, and for me not to come, as nothing was to be done till further 
arrangements were made. I went cut to see him on the Sunday, but he was not at 
-home, and consequently I had to go without seeing him. On the Monday morning 
I went down to him, and he said he had no word from the general manager to put 
me on again, and he said he would not put me on until he had word, I was in the 
mill, and the men asked me why IJ was not to work, and I told them I had received 
this notice. They thought it was very strange, as they claimed they had seen the 
manager and they had insisted on me being replaced, and that if not there would be 
trouble. I don’t know how far-that is true; I don’t know what they told the man- 
ager when they went to see him; I heard he wanted to see me personally, I went 
to see him, and he told me distinctly I should never have another day’s work while 
he was the manager of the place; and I asked the reason, and he said because the 
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men had made a threat tu him. I do not know whether that is the. real cause of 
the trouble or not, but I thought it rather mean and paltry. 
Q. Are you one of the parties who lost six weeks’ pay ? A. Yes, 


J. Turner, puddler, sworn and examined. 
By Mr, Farep :— 


Q. Did you hear the testimony given by the various puddlers this afternoon ? 
A. I heard the testimony given by the various puddlers this afternoon. 

Q. Do you think it was about correct? A. Ido not know whether some of it 
was correct or not. I heard Brother Gough say he had worked in dagland for 
seven shillings, in 1873, when in the United States, it was $5 a ton; and I heard him 
mention as to the 13s, 6d., but in the old country you have to pay your own helper, 
but you have not to give him one-third; you can get one there for 3s. a day. 

Q. Were the usual terms 1s. in the pound and a shilling extra? A. Yes. 

Q. So your pay depends wholly on the price of the iron? A. Yes. 

Q. The extra shilling had not been taken from the pay when you worked there ? 
A. No. Taere was some 7s. 6d. given to the helpers for getting out the heats every 
fortnight. 

By Mr. Ketty:— 


Q. Do you own your own house in this town? A. I have a family, but they 
are not here at present. I have a house here built on the company’s land. 


Q. What rent do you pay ? A. $5 a year groundrent. It is 66 by 99; it is 
upon the hill there. | 


Q. Do you think that a heavy rent? A. Ido. 
Q. Do you know any person paying higher or jess? A. I know those who pay 
more; no less. 


Q. What cbjections have you to paying $5 rent fora piece of land 66 by 99? 
A, I think it is too much money. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you know what that lot would sell for? A. It may sell for $15. 

Q. Do you think that would bea fair price? A. I think from $10 to $12 
would be a fair price for the piece of land I built on. 

Q. Do you know if the company sold any land, or do they make it a practice to 
sell land? A, I do not believe they can sell any, or it they can, they never do, 

Q. Do they collect it yearly or half yearly ? A. Half yearly. 

Q. Do you pay any taxes? A. Yes. 

Q-. What are your taxes? A. School tax, $2.50. I have not seen what the 
road tax is, and can’t tell; it issure to come along, and I think itis in the house now. 

Q. Do you board out? A. Yes. . 

Q. You used to board out in the old country, I presume? A. I boarded out in 
the old country myself, 

Q. About what would it cost to live in the old country ? A. I used to board at 
a public house, and it is hard to tell what it would cost, as all was taken in. | 

Q. I mean for legitimate expenses and not luxuries ? A. It used all to come in 
on the one bill, and was about $5 or $6 a week. 

Q What would you estimate the board to be? A. About $3.25. ) 

Q. Is there anything you wish to add to the testimony of the gentlemen given 
to-day that would advance the cause of labor, the class of people working around 
here? A. I do not know, except as to the general statement of them as to the 
doctor, I think I could enlighten them a little on that. 

Q. Let us hear about the doctor? A. In Doctor Kerr’s time, the first doctor 
when I came ten or eleven years ago, every man had to pay 25 cents, that was for 
attending to a single person, then it came to fifty cents for the whole family except 
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consultations or lying-in and that you have to pay for. There was a little dispute 
between the general manager and the doctor and he had to go, whether the men 
were willing or not and he went, and then it was got up for another doctor to come 
here and they got Doctor McDonald and he came and we paid fifty cents. I heard a 
great many statements made here to day that the doctor found all the medicines. 
Now, in the summer time the men here in the mill lose a great deal of time through 
sickness, cramp, and cholera, and all these things, and cannot work all through the 
summer sometimes and I have seen men 1un a bill in the drug store for medicines of 
four and five dollars and that without liquor—only for medicines and stuff, still if I 
went to the doctor he would give me medicines, but I had always to pay for it. 


By Mr. Haaa@erty :— 


Q. Do you think that if there was general dissatisfaction amongst the men with 
regards to the doctor the manager would makeachange? A. I believe the manager 
would change the doctor right away if the men could show any charge against him, 
but I think he is well liked; I never heard any one express a different opinion. 

_ Q. Virtually it is their own choice? A. In that way, I suppose it is left to 
their own choice and I believe it is a good choice too, 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. In building on this land do you get a lease for any length of time? A. 
For six months and if they tell you you have to get off you have to get before. 

Q. What do you do with your property? A. Takeitaway. If they wish to 
order you off at the end of the six months—I do not say they do it—but they could 
order you off and you would have to go. 

Q. And would they not allow you any compensation for building this house ? 
A. I do not say they would do it nor have I seen them do it, but I know they hold 
the power. 


By Mr. Haaeerry :— 


Q. You are a party to the arrangement? A. They will show you a piece of 
land and you can build a house on to it and occupy it as they choose. 


KuisHa Pau, coal cutter, Springhill mines, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q. What particular branch of the coal industry do you work at? A. Coal cuttings 
By Mr. KEuuy :— 


Q. How long have you been employed in the mine that is since you first com- 
menced to cut coal in this mine? A. About eleven years: 

_Q. About what age were you when you first started cutting coal? Ai I was 
- about 19 years of age. 

Q. About what did you receive when you first commenced this business and at 
what branch of it were you at ? A. When [I first commenced this business I was 
working in the pit as a boy trapper, that is when I first commenced in the mine, 

Q. What do you mean by trapper? A. Attending a door, opening and shutting 
the door after the horses got through, ~ 

Q. What does a boy usually receive for such work as that ? A. Forty-five cents, 

Q. Aday? A. Yes. 1 

Q. How long does he be trapping before he receives an advance to other work ? 
A. It is according to whether he is smart or not, or whether he is a big boy or not, 
or a small boy. 

Q. Give the Commission the different grades of the boys’ work and how they 
proceed from one to another? <A. If he is a pretty smart boy he would get a raise 
in perhaps three or four months after he got into the pit and he would get a drive. 
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Q. What did you receive when driving? A. I can’t state what they would 
receive now bat what I received when I was driving was eighty cents. — 

QA day? A. Yes. 

Q. What do you think the boys receive now? A. tay get according to their 
siz9, from sixty to eighty cents, that is the drivers, 

Q. Then what is the next stage? A. The next stage is breaking. 

Q. What does that mean? A. Holding on the incline or counterbalance, check- 
ing it, gauging the speed of it, starting it and ORDA if. 7 

Q About what pay do they get for that? A. When I was at it I got eighty 
cents, no more than for driving. 

Q. What is the next stage? A. Cage runner. 

Q. Is that the boxes? A. No; itis on this balance that I spoke of, it is putting 
on full ones aad taking off empty ones, 

Q. What did you receive fur that? A. $1 a day. 7 

Q. After you got to that stage, how long would it be tilla smart active fellow 
was able to go that far? A. A boy is not able to run a cage under sixteen unless 
he was a very large boy of his age. 

Q. Say he was 18, supposing he went there at 14 or 15 years of age how long 
would it be before he would be capable of taking charge of a cage? <A. He might 
not be any more than three months if he went in a big boy but if a small boy he 
might take two or three years to get that far. 


By Mr. KeRgwin :— 


Q. Would they work the same number of hours every day in all these jobs ? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ketriy :-— 


Q. What would be the next stage? A. Loading. ' 

Q. That is the helper to the two men taking out the coal? <A. Yes; alate coal. 

Q. What pay does he get for that? A. $1.25 and some of them get $1.50 a day. 

Q. Is $1.30 the highest paid for that kind of work? <A. Well, there are some as 
we call helpers wor king i in leading places, levels and like that—a good mar, almost an 
experienced miner, who can get $1.50 and 81.40 a day. 

Q. Then I presume the next step is to the miner who digs out the coal? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they usually on piece, so much a box? A. Always, so far as I know. 

Q. IL suppose a man usually learns this part of the business working in there | 
shovelling first and then getting to be able to work around a little with the pick and 
‘so works himself into it? A. He would learn a good deal as to how to work the coal 
from seeing the men he is working for and how they do it. 

Q. Then he gets hold of some man who thoroughly understands it and at first I 
‘presume he gives him a percentage of earnings, or how do they do it? A. I don’t 
know anyone to work that way unless it is the help. 

Q. How does a man that gets as far a shovelling advance himself so far as to 
become a practical coaleuiter ? A. Well, if pretty smart he will get some old miner 
to help him or perhaps the boss willsend for him whether he has another one or not, 
Q. Would the bos: send him in to work without the other miners’ consent? A. 
In most cases here a miner is allowed to choose his own buttey. 

Q. What is the usual number of hours per day that a miner works? A. We are 
supposed to work eight hours ; some work more, some less. 

Q. Are yoaa miner? A. Yos; that is my business, 

(. How long have you been a miner? A. For 11 years. 

Q. That is since you became a miner inside? A. I have been coal cutting about 
11 years. 

Q. How much do you generally make a day on an average now, that is taking 
One month with auother? A. Weil, I generally make about $2, or probably a little 
more a day. 

Q. Would it run up to $2.25aday? A. Ido not think it would average that. 
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Q. Would you make $2 a day at least the year round? Q. That is for each day 


_ I work, do you' mean ? 


‘ 


Q. For every day you work do you receive $2? A, Yes; as near as J can tell you. 
Q. How much time do you lose during the entire year? A. I am not prepared 
to say. 

Q. Can you tell us on an average about how much time you lose in a month? 
A. I cannot; I am not prepared to say. 

Q. Can you find work all the time? A. No. 

Q. What is the reason you cannot find work always? A. I can only find work 
as a general rule—well, we can find work when the mine is working; if not we 
cannot. Sometimes work can be found when the mine is not working, outside work. 

Q. What would be the reason or reasons for the mine not being working? A. Tf 
do not know about that; sometimes the mine is idle anil do not know what it is 
for; the company know their own difficulties. 

'Q. How long is it idle ata time? A. Two or three days and then sometimes if 
is not idle for months, | 

Q. How long have you been idle at atime during the last two or three years? 
A. I am not prepared to say as to that. 

Q. You would know whether you were a week or more? A. I would not go 


further than three days. 


Q. In the case of a miner going down into the pit, in what way does he ga 
down; dogs he go in the cars at any time? A, No; he walks down. 

Q. What kind of passage way is there for him to get down to his work? <A. It 
is not an extra one at present, not a very good one. | 
'  Q. What objections have you to the way of getting to your work? Could any 
conveyance be got so as to put you in close proximity to your work? A. Yes, there 


could and we believe there should be a conveyance to get to and from our work. 


By Mr. HaaeErry :— 


Q. It would not be much difficulty to have a conveyance there, would it? A. 
No ; it would not. 

Q. In the case of an explosion in the mine, could the men get out more rapidly 
than they could by the means now provided, if such conveyance were provided? A. 
I believe they could get up more rapicly than now if there was a conveyance up the 
travelling roads than they could now. 

QQ. How wide are these travelling roads? A. Some six-feet and some ten feet. 

Q. There could be a travelling side and a conveyance side as well on the ten feet 
travelling ways? A. Yes; there could be a conveyance on a slope for hoisting and a 
travelling road too. | | 

Q. Do you know if the price per box is higher now than it was five years ago? 
The price por box is not so much as it was five years ago, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, | 

Q. Are you satisfied with the way they pay you now by the box, or would you 
prefer being paid by weight? A. I would just as leave work by the box as by 
weight, 

Q. Does it often happen that a box is docked because of there being bad coal im 
it through no fault of the men? A. No; I cannot say that there was any box docked 


On account of bad coal not the fault of the men. 


Q. Supposing a box gets off the track, what happens then with it? A. Itit gets 

ie the track after it leaves the miner and no.one happens to be in charge of it, it is 
ost. 

Q. Do you think the eight-hour system would be advantagcous to the miners ? 
A. Yes ; certainly. 

Q. State in what particulars it would be to their advantage? A. A man would 
live longer working eight hours in a mine than by working ten hours. As a general 
rule the air in a mine is not as good airason the surface and for that reason it would 


_ be beneficial for him to work eight instead of ten hours there, and a man could do as: 
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much work in the eight hours as he can in the ten, as he lays himsglf out to do so 
much. 

Q. Have you heard if the men have made any representations to the manage- 
ment of the mine as to getting the hours altered? A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Supposing such representations were made, would they be enter tained ? A. 


Of course, [ am not prepared to say, but I do not think they would ; they could not. 


hoist enough coal in eight hours. 


Q. Then although a man might cutas much in eight hours as he would in ten | 


they could not hoist it? A. No. 

Q. Have you any difficulty now in getting out the coal you cut? A. Yes; we 
have. 

Q. How is that? A. We have generally more men working than there is hoist- 
ing power for, especially in the winter. 

Q. Could ‘not that be remedied? A. Yes ; by not hiring so many men. 

Q. Are you a married man? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you live in a house belonging to the company? A.I have a Rowse of 


my own. 


and schoo! taxes ? 
~ Q. Yes? A. My taxes would be about $12. 
Q. You would be assessed on the value of your property? A. I think $500, but. 
TI would not be certain. 
Q. Ard for that valuation, $500, they tax you $12? A. Yes; but that is an 


extra tax this year as we are building a new school house and I would not wish it 


~ understood that that is the general tax. 

- Q_ Is there any institution here by which miners could improve their mind, such 
as reading rooms, circulating libraries, &c.? A, No; there isnot. There has been a. 
zeading room, but I understand it is now closed up. 

Q. Has the management ever aided anything of that kind? A. The managing 
director has made several offers with regard to aiding a reading room. 

Q. Have they ever seriously considered the matter themselves, that is the 
miners? <A. I do not know, I cannot say as they have. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Do many of the men own their houses? A, Yes; there are considerable of 


the men who own their houses around here. 
Q. Do you think they have paid for them out of the wages they haye earned in 
the mines? A. Yes; I think they have, 


Q. Is this $2 a day or more which you say you earn per day exclusive of 


what you have to pay for powder and for oil? A. No; when I say $2 I mean 


separate from the powder ; the price of the powder is deducted from the pay before 


it is made into days’ wages. 

Q. You think you would have that much left? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea of the cost of the necessaries of life, bread, meat, vege- 
tables, tea, sugar and such things, also clothing at Springhill as compared with, say, 
Halifax? A. No ; I have no idea. 

Q. You do not know whether the articles you generally require are dearer here 
or whether they are the same? A. No. 

Q. Can you tell us what you pay for a four-pound loaf of bread? A. No; I 
cannot—I don’t have to buy it. 

Q. Do you know what you pay for roast beef or for steak ? A. No; I can’t say 
as Ido. I know what I pay for my winter’s beef per quarter. 

Q. What do you pay for that? <A. It was 7 cents a pound last winter. 

Q. Was that for hind quarters? A. Yes; that was for the hind quarter. 


Q. What do you pay for potatoes? A. 1 buy no potatoes; I do not know what. 


they pay for them. 1 raise my own potatoes, 


Q. Do you consider the taxes you pay high? A, Do you mean the municipal 
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Q. Do you know what granulated sugar is worth per pound? A. No; lam not 
prepared to say. 


Q. What do you pay for your oil? A. 30 cents a gallon, 
By Mr, Keury :— 


Q. How long does a gallon last you? A, I let my wife mansge the house and 
buy things, and I don’t know much about that business. 
. Do you own any land around where your house is built? A: Yes. 
- How much land have you? A. Three acres, 
. Did you buy it within a short time? A, I bought it about four years ago, 
. What did it cost you? A. $100, 


By Mr. Freep :— 
. For the three acres? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Ke.riy :— 


Q. And the same land would cost you now—what? A. About $400; I bought 
it in woods and cleared it myself. 

Q. Are you in close proximity to the mine? A. No; | live about half a mile 
from here, 

Q. Do you know if many of the miners own land without having houses built 
on them? A. ixo; I do not know of many. ; 

@. Do you know of any? A. There are some few. 


o £600 


By Mr. Haaerrry :— 


Q. Do you know if there has been any accident happen in the tunnels we have 
heard about? A. That is the tunnels between the seams ? 

Q. Yes? <A. No, I do not. 

Q. When the mine is running pretty lively these rakes run frequently through 
the tunnels, do they not? A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing a man has finished his work and wants to get up? A. He won’t 
probably have to wait over two or three minutes, 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Are the houses owned by the company cheaper or dearer than the houses 
owned by outsiders? A. As a general rule they are cheaper. 

Q. Would a miner residing in one of the houses owned by the company have 2 
preference in getting work over inen living in houses owned by outsiders? A. Ido 
not know as it would make any difference. 

Q. Are those houses warm and comfortable in winter time? <A. I cannot say 
they are, My father lived in one, but it was anew house at the time, and it was a very 
comfortable house when I left it. I have not lived in one of them now for six years. 

Q. Is there any organization or fund amongst the miners? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any benefits attached to it for the men? <A. No. 

Q. I mean sick benefits or death benefits? A. No. 

Q. Any accident benefit? A. No; there are no benefits of any kind. 


By Mr. Haaaerry: 


Q. Have the company any objections to employing union men? A. No, 
Q. In case of a strike do the men generally favor arbitration? A. Yes; the 
‘men have always favored arbitration so far as I know of. 
| Q. Has there been any trouble lately in that direction? A. No; not much to 
speak of. 
2 Q. Have such troubles always been settled in that way? A. Yes; we have had 
arbitration in two or three cases, and it has always resulted satisfactorily. 
Q. There is no limit to the amount of coal aman can get out in the winter 
time? A. No. 
A—18*% 
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Q, Have you any knowledge as to the sanitary condition of the houses in which 
miners live? A. I am not prepared to say. Ido not frequently go to their houses 
and Cannot say whxt condition they are in, I have not been in one for years, 

Q. Is the drinking water around here good? A. We are not blessed with good 
drinking water in Springhill anyway. 

Q. Is there any difficulty in getting water around the mines for the supply of 
the engines, & ? A. Yes; there was quite a little spell of idleness last summer on 
account of the want of water. 

Q. Where do they get it from? A. They have holes bored all over the 
country. 

By Mr. Gisson:— 


Q. You have stated that the miners work piece work, and you also stated that 
they work ten hours a day and that they could do-as much in eight, why then cannot 
they do it in seven? A. If a man goes into the mine and works he only gets a certain 
amount of time. If I go into the mine to-day or to-morrow and work half a day I 
get half a day’s pay, aad if I were to go in there an‘ overwork myself and do it at 
the top of my muscle and make a day’s pay in half aday they will not consider 
that I have done a day’s work; there is a time-keeper there, although they are on 
piece work or contract work, and the time-keeper and the company gauge our 
work according to the time we work. 

Q. Then, as I understand it, the difficulty would be that they would give you a 
less rate? A. Yes; if we went in and worked eight hours or seven hours and 
knocked off at three o'clock [ should only get three-quarters of a day. 

Q. Although you have dono a day’s work? A. A'though I have done as much 
work as in ten hours, 

By Mr, Freep :— hi 


Q. Are the prices fairly fixed so that the men on the hard coal and the soft 
coal and on the different seams can average about the same wages? A. Ido not 
know as they are. 

Q. There are some works preferable to others even at the higher or lower 
prices? A. Yes. 

Q. And those prices are fixed by the company after watching the time which 
the men take in cutting a certain quantity of coal? A. Yes; it is fixed according 
to their best judgment. | . 

Q. Is there any favoritism shown in sending certain men to the best character 
of work? <A. Well, I can’t say as there is; there are some of the men, older hands 
and more practical miners, sent to certain work which will have to be done ina 
more particular way, that is all so far as I know, that is the only difference made ; 
the management of the mine will put a more experienced man in a place where 
they wish it to be done in a particular way. 

Q. Did I understand the last witness to say that only safety lamps were used in 
the mine? A. Iam not prepared to say what the last witness said. 

Q. Are there ce: tain dangerous places anywhere in the mines? A. I do not know 
as there is adangerous place in the mine. 

Q. I was in the mine to-day and saw nothing but open lamps used, is that usual ? 
A. I do not know as there is a place in these mines but where an open lamp could be 
used, but if it stood a couple of hours then it might be necessary to use a safety lamp, 
but generally an open lamp is all that is necessary, 


By Mr. Haaeerty :— 


Q. Is there any system of fines for anything you may do? A. Nothing that I 
am aware of any more than for short measure or like that unless you call that a fine 
if we send up a box that ain’t quite full they dock it from us, that is about the only 
fine I know of. 

Q. Do you consider it fair that that should be taken away from you? A. No; 
Ido not. 
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Q. That goes in and is screened with the rest of the coal? A. Yes; so far as I 
-am aware of. 

Q. And you lose that? A. Yes; we lose that entirely. 

Q. A man might load a couple of boxes a day that way and would they all be 
taken away from him? A, The boss at the bank or the foreman at the bank is sup- 
posed to deduct all the short boxes as far as 1 am aware—at least the miner under- 
‘stands they are supposed to deduct every box not filled or dirty. 

Q. That is stone or clay? A. Yes, anything not filled with coal. 

Q. Is there any way of remedying that at all that you know of? A. I do not 
know there is any way of remodyingit; it would hardly do to stop docking but there 

should be some scale arranged so that we would not lose the whole box; but it is right, 
when it is done, that we should lose some proportion of the box. 
| Q. Have the men ever tried to make any arrangement by which that might be 
remedied? A. Yes; the men have suggested that it might be remedied by deducting 
‘a certain number of pounds or a certain amount to be taken from the box; we have 
tried to make an arrangement with the official of the mine to that effect. 
us Q. The men have now no man employed to inspsct the coal on their behalf? A. 
fe) 


Q. Have you anything to suggest to the Commission which might be of benefit 
to miners? A. I could say several things that would be of benefit to the miner. 

Q. Thon let us hear them ? A. The most particular thing would be the riding 
‘up and down; we believe we should ride to and from our work and that our tools 
should be sent down to us. 

Q. Do you now have to carry your tools down to the mine with you? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they sent up for you? A. When we have done using them, that is the 
picks or drills, we put them in a box and they are sent back and then we carry them 
‘back when they are sharpened. 


By Mr, Keuty :— 


Q. How much in weight would there be ina load of picks such as you carry 
down with you? A. Two men are supposed to have eight picks, two drills; they 
would not have to carry the drilis more than twice a week, probably after working 
in a hard place eight picks would not do all day—that leaves four picks each man 
each weighing about two or three pounds with the handle and that and your dinner 
and a powder can and if you put that together you will have a botter idea than I can 
give you as to what the weight would be. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make that might remedy that? A. Ido not 
‘know that 1 could say any more. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Does a boy pay anything towards the doctor? 8A. A boy getting a dollar a 
-day pays the doctor; a boy getting under that pays nothing. ; 

Q. A boy paying $l pays as much asa man to the doctor dseshe? A. As 
much as 4 single man. 


q By Mr. Kewiy :— | 
Q. The only great grievance then that you have is that of going down and 


earrying your tools with you? A. That is our heaviest grievance and the fact is it 
is about all we have to complain of, that is as I know of. 


SPRINGHILL, 13th April, 1888. 
WiuiraM Rees, overman’at Springhill mines, sworn and examined, 
By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. Ave you paid by the day or by the ton? A. By the month, 
Q. What is your monthly pay? A. It amounts to about $2 a day. 
A 182*% 
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Q. How many hours do you work per day? A. My usual time is about eight 
hours, but then of course, I am supposed to be on duty whenever called on. 

Q. But your actual services average about eight hoursa day? A. Yes; about. 
eight hours. 

Q. Is that da y or night work? A. It is day work. I go out at six o’clock in 
the morning and if nothing is wrong in the day I go home at two. 

Q. Are there many men occupying positions similar to you? A. There is one 
in each mine, each pit: 

Q. How many would that be altogether? A. Three, that is in the fore shift— 
~ and then there are men who come in the afternoon to relieve us. 

Q. Do you mean only three in the whole of the mines? A. In the regular day 
shift. 

Q. Then three at night? A. Then three at night. 

Q. How frequently are you paid? <A. We are paid fortnightly, if we choose to 
take it, sometimes we do—sometimes I take mine and sometimes I do not; we would 
get it fortnightly if we chose to do so. 

Q. That is the regular pay day for the whole mine? A, Except that once in a. 
while it come around, every month or two, that there is a three weeks’ pay. 

Q. What day of the week are you paidon? A. We are always paid on Satur- 
day. | 

; Q. When you are paid on Saturday up to what time is your pay madeup? A. 
It is fortnightly pay, you understand, it is not made up very correctly, that is to the- 
cent. . 

Q. It is not full pay up to the date of payment? A. No; they pay up to the. 
fifteenth of the month. 

Q. Then on the fifteenth your time is made up correctly to that date? A. On 
the 15th the time is in the office and the men are paid accordingly as to their time 
or their measurement, whatever that may be, and they are paid two or three days- 
afterwards. 

Q. In full up to the 15th? A. Yes. 

Q. Are the men always paid in cash? A. Yes; so far as I know they are 
always paid in cash, ) 

Q. Has the company any stores? A. None. 

Q. Do they supply the men with goods of any description? A. Nothing ex-. 
cept oil; they keep oil and powder, and of course it is optional with the men 
whether they take their oil or not. 

Q. If the men were to buy oil and powder from outsiders would the company 
show any dislike to it? A. There isno one else keeps powder, but I do not know- 
that they care whether you buy your oil from them or not. I think but very few 
buy it from the company. I think the men chiefly get it from the stores, 

Q. If you buy oil from the company do you think you get it as cheaply as from. 
outside persons? A. I am not just prepared to answer that question whether both 
are the same price or not, but so far as I know there is very little difference 
whatever. 

" ee However, you are absolutely free to please yourself as to the purchase of oil ? ” 
. Yes. 

Q. Does the company exercise any control over the outside dealers who sell oil ?” 
A. Not any that I know of. 

Q. Is the powder that the company sells to the miners as good and as cheap as 
they could buy elsewhere under ordinary circumstances? A. So far asI know, but 
I am not prepared to answer that question fully. 

Q. Have you ever heard any complaints on that score? A. No; I cannot say 
that I have. 

Q. Would other persons be permitted to deal in powder if they desired to do so?’ 
A, Do you mean would the men be? 
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Q. No; the merchants in the town, would they be permitted to sell it? A: 
Well, I do not know that there is anything to prevent them if they had a mind to 
-go into the business, not that I am aware of any way. 

Q. Does the company own houses in which miners live? A. Yes. 

Q. Many of them? A. Probably about 60 or 70 altogether; maybe more or 
less, for I cannot say exactly as to number. 

Q. How many rooms would there be on the average in the houses which the 
‘miners occupy? A. Three or four rooms and a kitchen. 

Q. What rent would they pay for such a house? A. They have them at differ- 
--ent prices, just according to the position of them ; some of them are better fitted up 
and larger than others, too—more rooms—and they pay $1.50, $2 and $2.50 a month 
‘for them. . 

Q. Does the company supply the miners with their coal free? A. No; not 
free. 

Q. What do they charge miners for coal, that is, the men in their employ? A: 
_ J think that they have to pay about 75 cents a load. 

Q. About how much would a load be? A. 1 suppose somewheres from one-half 
‘to three-quarters of a ton. 

Q. About what would be the taxes paid by a miner; take the average miner? 
Perhaps you had better tell us what taxes you pay yourself? A. Which taxes do 
“you mean ? 

Q. All taxes ; any tax you pay, municipal taxes, road taxes, school tax and all 
such like? A. We pay $1 school tax, $1 road tax and we pay about forty cents a 
year, that is for poor and for county rates. | 

Q. Do you pay a monthly allowance toa doctor? A. Yes. 

Q. What is that monthly allowance? A. Men of families pay 45 cents and 
‘single men pay 35 cents a month. 

Q. Are you able to tell us what the boys pay? <A. They do not pay any till 
they come of age. 

Q Do the men have any voice in the selection of the doctor? <A. Solely; they 
are the parties that select. . 

Q. The company does not choose him? A. No; I do not think they have ever 
‘interfered with that yet. 

Q. Is this arrangement one made by the company or by the company with the 
‘consent or acquiescence of the men? A. I think the present doctors are chosen by 
the men and of course it is sanctioned by the company ; they assist them by collect- 
ing it and keeping it from the pay of the men in the office ; it isa mutual agreement 
‘betweon them. 

Q. Have the men any fault at all to find with the arrangement? A. Well, I 
think not so far as I know, or at least | think the majority of the men at any rate are 
perfectly satisfied with that agreement. 

Q. Does the doctor supply medicine as well as advice? A. Yes. 

Q. In critical cases such as a broken limb where consultation is necessary, or 
-assistance is necessary, does the doctor make any extracharge? <A. No. 

Q. In cases of mid-wifery does he make an extra charge? A. Yes. 

Q. That is understood when the bargain is made with the men? A. Hecharges 
$2 then any way. At least he does to me. 


By Mr. Haaeerry :— 


Q. Would you be kind enough to tell us what your duties are? A. To enter 
the mine and see that everything is right and kept in order, and to see that the 
orders of the underground manayer are carried out. 

Q. You are the first person to enter the mine in the morning? A. Yes; Iam. 

Q. Those appointed to inspect the mine during the night, dothey report to you? 
A. Yes ; every morning. 

Q. Do they employ safety lamps? A. Yes. 
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Q. And always use them? A. Yes; and never anything elso. 

Q. Has there ever been any accident through going around without safety 
lamps? A. No; well we had one man siightly burned here at one time. 

Q. Was that through his own neglect ? A. Yes; there wasasmall place which- 
made a slight quantity of gas and he went to blast there; the fireman was in his 
company too, that is the man who does this kind of work ; they were talking together 
a few moments and did not go right to work in the place and he forgot himself and 
there was a small quantity, perhaps afoot or so of gas that had accumulated 
there and it fired and he got burned. 

Q. What action would be taken against a person who would do that and go 
around without a safety lamp; thatisifa slight accident happened again such as. 
you have mentioned and it was reported to the manager? A, I suppose the 
manager would be empowered to fine him. Ido not know whether there is any 
certain law about it, but 1 suppose there would be a fine put on him and he would 
have to pay it or be discharged from the works. 

Q. What kind of safety lamp do you use, is it the most improved safety lamp ? 
A. Well, we have all kinds here; of course it is not necessary to have enough of them. 
for all the men to work witb, but still we have all the latest improved lamps and 
each fireman can have any kind of lamp he choses, but they generaily choose a 
Glenny. | 

Q Of course it is not necessary here as the works are well ventilated? A. 
Yes; very well. 

Q. The travelling roads are safe are they ? A. Yes; they try tokeep them in 
order as well as possible; as far as I know they are in good order. 

Q. In the tunnels how do men, when the work is going on, get on in the tunnels; 
is there any warning giventhem? A, They are never allowed to go through unless 
there is no horse coming through them, and if there is they have to stand back. 

Q. How do they know when a horse is coming? <A. They keep a boy at cach 
end tv call to one another when the road is in traffic. 

Q. The rakes are run pretty frequently through these tunnels? A. Some very 
frequeatly ; yes. 

Q. And if a person enters one of these he does so at his own risk when the rakes. 
are running? <A. Yes; if he goes out against the boys’ orders or the person there. 

Q. Do the boys always attend to their duty? A. They are always there from 
morning till night when they are running. 

Q. Have you ever known any accident to happen in the tunnels? A. No; not 
by any one going through while at work. 

Q. In coming up the slope bow is it arranged for the men to come up, do they 
walk up? A. Sometimes they do from some of the pits not very deep; they walk up 
a good many but generally they ride. 

Q. Js it a general rule that they walk? A. Yes. 

4 Q. Is there a separate road for them? <A. Yes; there are travelling roads for 
them. 

Q. Coming up those travelling roads have they assistance of any kind? A. No; 
no assistance, only steps. 

Q. No railing on the side? A. I am not just prepared to say how it is in the 
other pits, but at present we have none in ours. 

Q. Do you not think it would be an advantage to the men after a hard day’s 
work te have assistance to come up? A. Yes; I suppose a railing would help the 
men a bit. 

Q. There is no light on the travelling road? A. Lirecting lights? 

Q. Yes? A. No; there are no permanent lights, 

Q. Do you not think it would be an advantage to have them at certain distances 2 
A. No; I do not think so; I do not think it is necessary; it would not be safe to have 
permanent lights with no one to look after them. 

Q. Is the air perfectly good on the travelling roads? A. Yes; as arule; in 
fact most of them have a return air-way ; they are all well ventilated. 
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Q. Then there could be no danger from a hanginy light? A. It would not be 
advisable to have a hanging light anywhere in the mine without a person to look 
after it as it might cause fire. 

Q. Does the price paid for coal by the miners include the hauling or do they 
have to pay that extra? A. No; they get it for that price. 

Q. It is supplied to them at the price stated? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ketiy :— 


Q. What provisions are made for the men attending to their wants in the pit— 
say the men down at the further end of the workings? A. ‘To satisfy their natural 
wants they have generally to go into the main borings. . 

Q. Is there any provision made for them for such purposes—are they taken at 
all into consideration? A. No; there is no regular provision made, but there is 
always plenty of places in the old workings out of the main workings. 

Q. Do you ever find fault with the men using such places? A. Occasionally ; 
‘when it causes the men inconvenience we have to find fault. 

Q. Do you not think it would be advisable on the part of the management to 
see that provision was made for such purposes? A. I do not know rigatly what 
provision could be made ualess provision was made to send the men up altogether ; 
that is, better provision than they have. 

Q. What is the distance down to the bottom of the pit if a man were called and 
wanted to come to the top of the works; would he have to tramp itup? A. Yes. 

Q. He would not have a chance of getting on one of those little caravans to get 
up? A. No; he is not allowed to ride on them. 

Q. When taking down their tools to work in the pit—does the company furnish 
the tools to the men? A. Yes. 

Q. What tools do they furnish to each man? A. Well, each set of men gets 
eight picks a day, and they get two shovels and the necessary boring tools, a maul 
and a wedge. 

Q. Do the men have to lug these up and down every day? <A. They send their 
picks up in the boxes, but when they go to work in the morning they have generally 
to carry them down with them. 

Q. Are they obliged to carry them down? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would be as easy to send them down in the cars to the foot 
cf the mine—I mean where it branches of at the foot—would there be any difficulty 
in sending them down? A. The men generally like to take their tools with them. 
For instance a great many of the men don't go dowa there at alli—perhaps half of 
the men don’t go down there at all, but go off to other works by short cuts, and to 
send their tools down there would be extra labor to them. , 

Q. But there are boxes going to where these men would beat work? A. Yes; 
no doubt the boxes would get there through the day. : 

Q. There would be none going for an hour or half an hour after they would have 
gone down? A. No; may be longer. : 

_ Q. What is the longest distance from the top of the mine to where these men are 
working? A. Which way do mean? | 

Q. To go down and to branch off to either of these places? A. I suppose the 
very longest distance we have is, may be, three-quarters of a mile. 

Q. Supposing the endless chain should break some day in guing down and some 
of the men on the line of road coming up—— ? A. The men don’t travel that way. 

Q. Are they not allowed to travel on that? A. No; there is a separate travel- 
ling road altogether from the top to the bottom. 

Q. I suppose the members of the Commission could have the privilege of seeing 
that and walking down if they chose? <A. Yes. 

Q. Did I understand you to say that the men are paid at the end of the month 
in full up to the 15th? A, They pay every fortnight. Up tothe 15th of the month 
they have the time put in and then at the end of the month they get a scrip. They 
get every fortnight a sum equivalent to what they make or something near to it as 
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they don’t in the office make it up particularly, but at the end of the month it is 
made up right and they get scrip for the full sum due.them, and then they are paid. 

Q. You have some small boys working down there in that mine, I suppose? A. 
Yes 


Q. What is the age of the youngest one that you know of? A. There are none 
under twelve so far as I know. 

Q. When those boys ask for employment in the mine do you usually ask their 
age? A. Yes; we are not allowed to take them under twelve. 

Q. Is there any law in force in the province prohibiting you? <A. Yes. 

Q. A Provincial law? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do most of the boys in the mines read and write? A. Well, a good many of 
them I know can, but there may be some that cannot; but I think the majority of 
them can read and write very well. | 

Q. You never have any girls employed in the mine? A. None. 

@. Those boys employed there have so much per day? A. Yes. | 

Q. Supposing a boy aged twelve comes to the mine and is employed by you or 
whoever employs him what pay will he get ? A. The lowest we pay is forty-five 
cents a day. 

Q. And then according as he becomes more useful you advance his pay ? A. Yes. 

Q. After a boy has been at work for about a year what would he receive? A. 
He may get 60, 70 or 80 eents a day. 

Q. Just according to his worth? <A. Yes; just according to his worth. 


By Mr. Hagerty :— 


Q. What is the age of the youngest boy employed there? A. Twelve, and 
there are very few of them. | 

Q. There is no law regulating it. is there? A. Yes; there is no boy under that 
age allowed there; you are not allowed to hire them. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Has there been any accidents in the mine from the roof coming down? A. 
There have been very few accidents in this mine. 

Q. How long has it been that the last accident took place from the roof coming 
down? A. About a fortnight ago there were two men injured, it was not the roof 
though—I think it was the roof coal or stone that fell on them while mining it. 

Q. Had it been timvered up or was it insufficiently timbered? A. They were 
drawing it, takiny out the pillars. 

Q. You say such accidents are not frequent? A. Very few in these works. 

Q When these two men were hurt were they acting under the direction of the 
foreman or on bis responsibility ? A. He was under the direction of the foreman or 
manager of the mine. 

Q. He was working according to those instructions? A. I could not say just at 
the time, he might have had instructions may be to take care of himself or to do 
it in a different way, Iam not prepared to say; it was not in the department I 
‘was in. 

Q. Ifa man working under orders from the manager or foreman got injured 
does his pay continue while he is laid up? A. No; I don’t think. 

Q. Is there any fund from which such a man draws any benefit or pay or allow- 
ance? A. Yes; there is a benefit society in connection with the company. 

Q. Do the men contribute the whole of the funds to that society or does the 
management contribute anything? A. The company contributes about one-third or 
50 per cent., I am not sure which, 


By. Mr. HAaGGerty :— 


Q. Do the men who contribute to that fund do so optionally ? A. It is universal 
with us. When a man comes they wou’t force him to pay it if he does not want to 
be in the society. : 
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Q. It is optional with himself? A. Yes. 

Q. The tax for it.is collected in the office? <A: Yes. 

Q. How is that benefit given to the person who is injured—what arrangementis 
there for its distribution—what way do the company provide to pay the injured man? 
A. It is all done in the office. There is a secretary and a treasurer, and the money 
is held back and put into the Halifax Banking Company here, 

Q. Is there any scale by which the persons injured receive it? A. Thirty cents 
is the universal pay and he gets $2.50 a week. 

Q. For how lopvg? A. Twenty six weeks. A man paying 50 cents gets $4 if 
he is taken sick or gets hurt. He gets a cheque on the bank for his money, and it is 
given fortnightly on the same system as the men are paid. 

Q. Do the men generally take advantage of that society and subscribe towards 
it? A. I think it is pretty nearly universal. 


By Mr, Frezp :— 


QQ. Do you know whether there is an accumulation of money in this fund as a 
rule or is it pretty closely drawn upon? <A. Well, last year they did not get much 
of a surplus as there was a good deal of sickness. There was a good deal of fever 
contracted by the men in the work which kept it down, but they got some surplus 
-and that was a safe sign. 

Q. Is there any death benefit? A. Yes, $60. 

Q. Is that the same to both classes of persons who pay into the funds of the 
society ? A. Yes; I think the death benefit claim is the same no matter which rate 
~you pay. 

" 0. That is where death results from sickness or accident? A. Yes; there is 80 
much allowed to the widow and each child for so long a time —for a year. 

Q. The money is invested in the bank here? A. Yes. 

Q. In whose name? A. There are trustees. 

Q. Appointed by whom? A. Appointed by the men, of course; the officials of 
‘the company have a man or two men and the men have three men on it—there are 
five trustees. 

Q. Do these trustees give ample security that they will handle the money 
properly? A. I think so. 


By Mr. Gisson :— 


Q. Is each man furnished with the rules as to the conduct of its business and the 
‘distribution of the funds? A. Yes. There is a copy for each man who wants them. 
| Q: Each one can have a copy if he wants it? A. Yes; a copy of the by-laws 
and a report of every year’s proceedings, , 

Q. The company are the sureties for the proper care of the fund, are they? A. 

Q. The company become responsible for their officials, do they not? A. I sup- 
pose they would ; of course they are largely interested in it themselves as they pay 
-a good amount to it. 


By Mr. Haaaerry :— 
Q. How often does the inspector visit the mine? A. Monthly. 
Q. Every mouth? A. Pretty regularly, every month. 
Q. In case he does not come himself is there a deputy inspector? A. It is the 
-deputy inspector I mean. 
Q. Are you furnished with a copy of the rules for working in this mine? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any objection to giving me a copy of them? A. No. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q. Will you send us a copy in the morning? A, Yes. 
By Mr. KEe.uy :— 
Q. What time do the boys work inaday? A, They are supposed to work ten 


thours. Of course, some do, but as a rule they generally do not work more than eight 
or nine hours. 
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Q. Do the foremen in the mines ever kick or beat these boys for not attending 
to their work, their duties; have you ever known boys to get kicked by overseers or 
foremen in the mine? A. I cannot say that I do. 

Q. Would the company allow the foreman in the different shifts to beat and. 
abuse boys? A. No; 1 do not think they would, 

Q. You do not know of any boy ever getting a beating from a fireman? A. No. 

Q. How many altogether are employed? <A. Well, I suppose, in all probability 
about 1,400 or 1,500. 

Q. How many of them are boys? A. Probably there would be 100 or 150 boys, 

Q. How many doctors are there? A. There are three recoynised colliery 
doctors. 

Q. In what manner are they elected by the men—describe the way? A. They 
hold a public meeting in one of the halls and they agree unanimously upon 4 man ;_ 
of course the doctors here now are those who were here when the work started. 

Q. Is there any system of fines in the mines? <A. Yes; there is a system. 

Q. What are the men fined for? A. They will be fined if they disobey orders 
or do anything against the mining laws in any way, then they are liable to be 
punished. 

Q. Is it against the rules laid down for these mines? A. Against the Mining 
Act. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Are they fined by the company or by the authorities? A. The company 
would take them before the stipendiary magistrate, 
Q. Would they be fined under a provincial act? A. Yes. 
A. And would they be fined for any infringement of the rules made by the 
company? A. No; it would be under instructions from the company, or the company 
would be the parties taking the charge against them. 


By Mr. KeRwin :— 


Q. There are not any fines extracted from the men for the benefit of the com- 
pany? A. No. , 


By Mr. Ketiy :— 


Q. Have they a seale of prices for digging out this coal? A. Yes. 

) Q. Be kind enough to state to the Commission to the best of your knowledge, 
just what the difference is and how the contracts are made and the men paid? A. 

The men are generally paid by the month. 


Q. Yes; you have stated how they were paid before, but we want the scale of 


prices paid for taking out the different kinds of coalin aseam? A. The men are 
generally paid less for taking out soft than for hard coal. 

Q. But what is the difference in the scale of prices? A. It would run all the 
way from 25 to 50 cents per box, 


By Mr. Frerp :— 


Q. How much is there ina box? A. About 1,650 pounds weight is what is 


generally allowed, that is about the average. 


By Mr. KE.tiy: 


Q. How many boxes would two men get out ina day—-as I understand you two 
men work together? A. Yes. 

Q. And they divide the pay? A. Yes. 

~Q. And do they have to pay anybody out of the schedule of prices? A. They 


hire their own loader or helper who loads the coal for them and they have to pay him. | 


Q. How many boxes would the two men and the helper get outinaday? A. 
Well, in some places they dig from 20 to 22 boxes a day. 


—— 
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By Mr. Haaaerry :— 


Q. Has there to be any particular weight in each box? A. The boxes are sup- 
posed to be filled to the level as a general rule. 

Q. Supposing they are not filled level is there anything docked off the men? 
A. Yes; if they are not filled full according to orders they are docked. 

Q. That is they are not paid at all forthe coalin them? A. No. 

Q. Where does that coal go? <A. Weil, it is generally this way. If a man is 
sending out thirty boxes a day and leaves most of them slack, they will dock him 
one in the whole day’s work. 

Q. Supposing he works twenty-five days in the month, he will probably lose 
See boxes ? A. Perhaps a man will get docked once a week—perhaps not 
at all, 

- Q. Do the men agree tothat? A. To which? 

Q. To allowing the boxes to be deducted ? A. Jf they know they have not filled 
their boxes, and not done their duty in that respect, they have to put up with it, and 
can’t say anything. 

Q. Do you think that the men should not be paid; that there should be an 
understanding of some kind with regard to the amount to be deducted from them ?: 
A. Well, it a pretty hard matter to regulate. Of course if a man is ou)y filing one 
box slack, and ifhe was docked it would be a difference, it would be « different 
thing, but if a man made a practice of doing it, and was then docked one or so, it 
would be no more than what is right, but it is a difficult thing to regulate that. 


By Mr. FReED:— 
Q. Is the coal not weighed as it comes up? A. No; not here. 
By Mr. Haeasrry :— 


Q. Do the men prefer to work by boxes instead of by weight? A. I never 
heard any objection here; they appear to be satisfied. 


By Mr. Ketty:— 


Q. Did you ever work in any other mine but this? A. No. | 

Q. You do rot know about the prices paid per box in cther mines? A. No; I 
have not any correct knowledge of what is paid in other mines. 7 

Q. Do you know whether the boxes are sbout the same as those used in other 
mines? A. About the same size, I am not prepared to say whether they are or not, 
in some mines the boxes are made larger and in some smaller, but I do not know the 
difference, 

Q. You said that from 25 to 50 cents difference was paid for each box as to the 
coal being hard or otherwise? <A. Yes. 

Q. Would you suppose the coal at the end of the shaft where we went was 
hard? A. Yes; it is about as hard as any piece of ccal we have in the workings. 

Q. It will cost about 50 cents a box? <A. Yes; that is about what they pay 
for that. 

Q. How many boxes of that would a man get out inaday? A. From 12 to 14 
boxes a day I should suppose. 


ALEXANDER FERGUSON, miner, sworn and examined, 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. You heard Mr. Paul give testimony? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you corroborate his testimony or is there any part different to what you 
think? A, It was just this way to me: this is something I feel an interest in, and 
the impression might be carried around that this two dollars a day was about the 
average pay here, and I for one would like to see the thing right, and not as one 
individual, because there is a great difference in men and a difference in the places 
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‘in the mine and the chances that individuals get, and of course in giving evidence 
‘here it must be right, and if not it would be a misrepresentation of facts. 
By Mr, Freep :— 

Q. How much do you earn per day when you put ina fullday? A, To answer 
‘that question I must ask one: What would you consider a full day? Would you 
consider it a full day to work and only get out a little coal ? 

Q By your working an ordinary day in the mine? If you are employed during 
the whole day how much do you earn? A. It would rate something like this—per- 
‘haps $2.25 to 60 or 75 cents. 

Q. Did you ever work a full day for 60 or 75 cents? A. Yes; in the way I shall 
put it—that is my only source of employmeat—-I have to go there in the morning 
-and stop there maybe 6, 7 or 8 hours and maybe more -—— 

Q. That is you are idle part of the time? A. Yes; we are idle part of the 
‘time, it is not what we can make, it is what we claim we can make. 

Q. Can you give the Commission any idea of your earnings for the past year? 
About how much have you actually earned during the past year? A. The past 
<year in my case would not be right because part of the time I was not in the mine, 
I would suppose from about $300 to $350 is the average wage. 

Q. Of all men employed in the coal mine? A. Yes, 


By Mr. Gipson :-— 


Q. How long have you been employed continuously in the mine? A. In the 
mine with the exception of a few months, fifteen years. 

Q. How many months have you been employed continuously ? A. Five months, 

Q. What have been your earnings or pretty near your earnings per month during 
those five months? A. I should think, but I would not be positive, from $10 to $30. 

Q. You have earned as little as $10 a month within the last five months? A. 
“Yes ; or $10.50. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Did you go down to the mine every day that month? A. Fifteen and a 
half days. 


By Mr. GrBson :— 


Q. What was the highest amount you received for any one month this last 
‘five months? A. Well, it would not exceed forty dollars. 


By Mr, Fremp:— 


Q. Before this five months how long were yououtof the mine ? A. One month. 
Q. What do you think your earnings would be for five months before that? A. 
I was only in the mine two months previous to that; I was out a while previous to 
‘that. 
. This was on your own affairs? A. No; employed by the company. 
. At other work? A. Yes, 


By Mr, Ketiy:— 


Do you own a house? A. I expect to. 

You are in the Building Society, I presume? A. Yes, 
Did you purchase the land? A. Yes. 

That is on which your house stands? A. Yes. 

. What is the size of the lot? A. 50 by 100. 

What did it cost you? A. $100. 

Do you rent a tenement in your house? A, No. 

. You build for your own use? A. Yes, 

How many rooms init? A. 7 rooms, 

. Did you make the money with which you paid for this house in whole or 
ln part out of your labors in this mine? A. Yes. . 
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Q. Have you worked in other mines? A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether the necessaries of life are more costly here than in: 
Halifax or Truro or Amherst ? A. Yes; they are. ; 

Q. Do you think that flour is dearer? A. I would not say particularly about. 
flour just now. 

Q. Beef? A. Yes; it is dearer, 

Q. And the other necessaries of life are dearer are they, clothing and such 
like? A. Yes; clothing is dearer. 


By Mr. Grzson :— 


Q. Could you give us the reason why you can earn only sixty centsa day for: 
one month and $2 a day for another? A. Because the mine is over-stocked with 
men. , 

Q. Too many men for the amount of work? A. Too many men for the capacity 
to take the coal out of the mine. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Is there any information you desire to give the Commission? A. No; I do 
not know there is anything particularly ; there is this fact of the men being over- 
crowded in the mine in the winter time—in talking, of course, I am doing so for my 
own benefit, and it may be those who employ me would not see it as a benefit to- 
them ; then there is the walking down, for the men to walk down and then work 
_ and then walk up again is something simply laborious. Then we have to carry our 
tools five or six picks and borers and our meals, &c. 


By Mr. Keiiy:— 


Q. The only difference then in your testimony and those who preceded you is. 
that they do not earn the money stated, that is not $2 aday? <A. I do not say that 
the statement is wrong with them, but I say that such a statement did not give the 
universal rate, that that rate is not the universal rate, and I say if they knew the 
real state of it they might avoid it. 


By Mr. Haacrriy :— 


Q. It is because they cannot get the coal away is it? A. And sometimes they 
cannot dig it. As to the eight-hour system I do not think any man should work. 
more than eight hours a day; some men are more muscular than others and 
can get wound up to do more than others, they have more exertion than others and. 
if allowed to go and come when they liked it would make things better. 


CHARLES RUNNEY, miner, sworn and examiued, 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. You have also heard the evidence of the other gentlemen who have given 
evidence before you? A, Yes. 

Q. Do you corroborate these testimony? <A. Yes. 

Q. In every respect? A. In every respect. 

Q. Is there anything you might have to add that would be of benefit tous? A. 
Well, I might suggest that there could be a pick house at the foot of the slope—sup- 
posing we rode down, that is one of our main grievances having to walk—if 
there was a pick house at the bottom of the slope the same as at the top a boy could 
hand them out there just as easy as at the top and for us to carry them down, There > 
is also a great grievance as to over-crowding in the mine during the winter. For 
the last three weeks we have got three day’s work, and then when we do get a day’s 
work it is only worth half a day ; there are so many men in the mine that they can- 
not get up all the coal, 
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By Mr, Hacegary :— 


Q. How could that be remedied? A. By not engaging more men than they 
could finc employment for. | 

Q. Do more men come to work here in the winter than in the summer? A. I 
do not know they do, but they get more cars to take away the coal. 


By Mr. Frerp :— 


Q. You mean they get the coal away in summer more easily than in winter than 
from above or is it that they cannot get it away from the miners? A. It is by not 
taking the coal from the miners to the surface. 

Q. Why cannot they take it away as rapidly in winter as they can in summer? 

Q. Well, there is more trouble about the screens and about getting the cars 
away ; there is a good deal oftrouble caused on account of the snow and ice and 
there are several other things they have to contend with in winter that they have 
not to contend with in summer. 

Q. They give work to the men in winter in order that they may have them in 
the summer? A. I do not know the reason; they seem to employ too many men all 
the time according to my idea. 

Q. Do you think they could get as much coal away with less men? A. Well, I 
think they could. 


By Mr, KEuiy :— 


Q. You think they could get out as much coal with less men, but the men would 
have steadier work? A. The men would have steadier work. 

Q. You do not mean that the men would get more work than now? A. Notif 
they were able to get away the coal, that is where the grievance lies, We go out 
there and are supposed to work a day and we get perhaps half a day’s pay about. 


By Mr. Haacerty :— 


Q. Although really being in the mine all day? A, Yes. 

Q. And that is caused by their not being able to get the coal away? A. Yes; 
if you are a miner and have coal enough to keep your loader going then you can go 
home, but there is no compulsion to stay there. | 


By Mr. GIBson :— 


Q, Have you worked in other places? A. Yes; I have only worked a short 
time here. 

Q. Where did you work previously? A. I came from Scotland here, and I do 
not know much about the mines in the Province. 

Q. Tell us the rate of wages in Scotland and the number of days you worked in 
the year, and how they would compare with here? A. We generally have no idle 
time. 1 worked most of the time in blast furnaces where they mined their own 
coal, and there was less wages, but you could get more for your wages, 

Q. Do you consider that you were there in a better or worse position than you 
are here? A. I consider I was, perhaps as wel! or better there than here, 

Q. If you had constant employment here do you think you would be in a better 
position here? A. Yes; I think I would. 

Q. The only reason is that you think there are too many men employed in the 
‘mines to keep the work clear? A. Yes, | 

' Q. What rent do you pay? A. $2.50. 
‘ Q. Are you pleased with your house? A. Yes; I am well pleased with the 
ouse, 

Q, How did you work in the old country? A. By the ton. 

Q. Can you give us the actual price? A. It is according to the place you had 
and the quality of the coal; I worked from one shillisg to one shilling and eight- 
pence per ton. 
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By Mr. FreEp:— 


Q. How thick would the run of seams be? A. From two feet up to seven 
‘which was the highest—for that you would have twelvepence a ton—when wages 
-were four shillings a day you would have a shilling a ton. 


By Mr. Ketty:— 


Q. Would four shillings aday go further there than say six shillings a day 
here? A. I think it would. 

Q. What was the price of flour on the other side? A. I could not exactly tell, 
we generally got bread and could tell the price of the loaf. 

Q. ‘What would be the cost of a four-pound loaf? A. Six or seven pence. 

Q. How was beef over there? A. Beef was eight pence to perhaps a shilling a 
‘pound sometimes. 

~ Q. What do you pay for it here? A. Well, from about eight cents to fourteen 
cents a pound, } 

Q What would be the price of potatoes—are they sold by the stone or by the 
pound? A. By the stone. 

Q. What are they worth a stone? A. Sometimes they would be two-pence 
half-penny or three pence a stone. 

Q. What would it cost for the same weight here? A. I think itis four stone 
to the bushel], and the bushel costs thirty cents here; we average about fifty cents 
the year round. 

By Mr. Gipson :— 

Q. You make out that potatoes are twice as high here as in the old country? 
A, Yes. 

By Mr. FREED :— 

Q. What rent would you pay in the old country? A. About six shillings a 
* month. 

Q. How many rooms would you have for six shillings? A. You would only 
have two rooms for six shillings a month. 

Q. Could you get two rooms for the same money here? A. Yes. 

Q. What would you pay for coal in tne old country? A, In some places you 
get your coal by paying for the hauling. 

Q. What did you generally pay for it? A. We generally had to pay just for 
the hauling. I have worked in some places where we had to pay four shillings a 
ton for it. 


By Mr, KELLY :— 

Q. For the coal? <A. Yes, 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q. What part of the old country was that in? A. Lanarkshire, 
By Mr. Keiity:— 


Q. There is nothing in which you differ from the gentlemen who preceded you 
here? A. No. 


CHARLES RunneEy (recalled). 


By Mr. Haaaerry :— 


Q. You said you worked in the old country? A. Yes. 

Q. Under what system was work carried on there? Was it under what is 
known as the eight-hour system? A. No; sometimes the men there, being united, 
would say they would work eight hours, but it was generally broken through by the 
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men themselves; sometimes they would strike and the masters would refuse to~ 
allow them to be out of the pit before ten hours, when they would determine on 
eight hours; then they would strike, but it was never a regular system in my time. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the system was conducted in any mine there ? 
A, It was conducted there, but it was often broken through, and I never knew it to: 
become regular. 
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Puicip WHITE, miner, sworn and examined, 
By Mr. Kerwin: — 


Do you corroborate the testimony of the previous witness? A. Yes. 
Have you anything to add to it in any respect? A. No; not that I know of. 
. Nothing at all? A, No. 


By Mr. KEeuuy :— 


Are you a married man? A. Yes. 
Do you own your house? A. Yes. 
Do you own the land around it? A. Yes; what it is on. 
. How long is it since you bought it? A. About 5 months. 
. You built the house that is on it since then? A. No; there was a house onit. 
. Did you make the money which you paid for it out of your labor in these. 
mives? <A. Yes. 

Q. You have nothing to add to the statements made by the former witnesses— 
that is, anything that you think would be beneficial to the men? A. No. 

Q. You do not think they exaggerated anything? A, No; Ido not think they 
did. 
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Mourpock McLeop, miner, sworn and examined, 
By Mr. Ketiy :— 


. QQ. How long have you been employed in these mines? A. From the first 
start? , 

Q. Yes? A. About twenty years. 

Q. How old were you when you first started? A. About nine years. 

Q. What pay did you receive when you first commenced? A. | think, as near- 
as I can remember, 45 cents a day. That was for trapping. 

Q. Could you read and write at that time? A, Yes. 

Q. You then improved and went along, and how long was it before you got a 
dollar a day? A. I should suppose about four or five years. 

Q. Would it be five years? A. Yes. 

Q. Then you would be 140r 15? A, Yes. 

Q. What next did youdo? A. After I was trapping and worked myself up I 
drove and I was paid so much a box and I could make $1 a day. 

Q. You are nowa miner? A. Yes. 

Q. You heard the evidence given by Mr. Paul? A. Yes.. 

Q. Do you corroborate the statements made by him in every particular? A. 
Yes. 

Q. Have you anything additional to offer the Commission? A. No; I do not 
think I have any suggestion to make. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. Are youa married man? A. Yes. 
Q. Can you give the Commission any idea as to the cost of groceries, meat, &c. ?” 


A. No. 
Q. You do not keep track of such things? A. No. 
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Q. Do you cwn a house? A. No, 

Q. You hire one? A. Yes. 

Q. From the company? A. Yes. 

Q. How much do you pay per month? A. $2. ; 

Q. How many rooms are there? A. Two rooms upstairs and a kitchen. 

(). How many downstairs? <A. One. 

Q. That would be four rooms? A. Yes; three rooms and a kitchen and a kind 
of porch attached. 

Q. Do you think that the rent you are paying istoo much? A. No;I do not 
think the rent is too much ? 

Q. You find no objection to that? <A. No. 

Q. Do you subscribe towards the doctor. A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any objection to that? A. No. 

Q. You think the fee is not too high? A. No. 

Q. Do you belong to a labor organization? A. No. 

Q. You do not belong to any society? A. To the Miners’ Union I do. 

Q. Do the company object to or find fault with any man who belongs to a 
Miners’ Union, or have they done so within your knowledge? A. Well, I do nos 
think they have. 

Q. Have you known the company to blacklist any man foremost in getting up 
organizations or any society? A. No; I do not know of it. 


By Mr. Haae@erty :— 


Q. Is this a Scott Act town? A. They try to be one. 

Q. Do the managers of the mine take a lively interest in the temperance wel- 
fare of the miners? A. Well, I think they do. 

Q. They endeavor by all means in their power to get the men to join temp>r- 
ance organizations? <A. Yes; so faras I know. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. Do the managers join the temperance society themselves in the first place? 
A: Yes; I think some of them do belong to it, although I do not myself. 

Q. Is your health generally good ? A. Yes; pretty good. 

Q. How is the air in the mine? A. [tis pretty good around the workings. 

Q. Is there anything in the mine which would tend to shorten life or impair 
health? A. There are some parts of it a little damp. 
Q. Are there any of the miners old men? A. Yes, 

Q. About what age would the oldest be? A. About 74 would be the oldest [ 
know of. 

By Mr. Haceerty :— 


Q. He would not be a coal cutter? <A. No, 
Q.Alaborer? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Keviy :— 


Q. What is the age of the oldest coal cutter that you know? A. I think 
about 65. 
Q. How long would he be coal cutting? A. I could not say; a good many 
years, anyway. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. You spoke of working when nine years old; do you know any boy as young 
as that working in the mine now? A. I could not say there is. 

Q. What would be the age of the youngest boy working in the mine? A. Ido 
not know there is any under 12—I could not say for sure, 


By Mr. GiBson :— 


Q. Do you know if any of the miners when they get up to say 60 or 65 years of 
age retire from working in the mine? A, Yes. 
A~—19** 
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Q. Many cfthem? A. Yes; some, 

Q. Looking around the andience [ see they are young men; do you not think 
that the old miners take suiticient interest in the labors of the Commission or in 
their own interests to come and give us their views? A, I cannot say. 

Q. Are the majority of them young men or old? A. They are young men. 


By Mr. HacGenrty : 
Q. What wonld the youngest of the boys be employed at? A. Trapping I sup- 


pose ; they do different kinds of work. 
By Mr, Fremp :— 
Q. Is driving hard work? A. No. 
Q. Not too hard for boys? A. No. 
By Mr, Kerwin :— 
Q. Do the old men whom you say retire have sufficient saved on which to live 
for the remainder of theirlives? A, I do uot know about that. 
Q. Is it because they are too old to work or have they families to help them? 
A. Ido not know whether that or too old to work; I could not say. 


ANDREW Soort, miner, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Ketty:— 
Q. You heard the statement made by the gentlemen who preceded you? A. 


Yes. 
Q. Do you agree with that testimony in every particular? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you anything different to offer to the Commission or anything that 
would be of information to it, or can you suggest any change in the mode of working 
which would be beneficial to the men working inthe mines? A. I think the last 
gentleman gave it here pretty fully. The biggest grievance we have to-day is about 
this walking down to our work and walking up from it. I believe we should have a 
ride up and down. 
By Mr. Freep :— | 

Q, Are you able to form an opinion as to the number of days you have worked 
during this past year? A. No. 

Q. Are you able to give us an opinion as to the actual amount of your earnings 
during the last year? A. No, I don’t think I could doso. I suppose it run over 


$300 or about $400, 
Q. How much can you earn when you work a full day? A. You would avorage 


from $1.75 to $2.00 a day. 
By Mr. Keuty :— 
Q. Do you own a property of yourown? A. No. 
Q. Are you married? A. Iam. 
Q. Do you hire a tenement? A. Yes. 
Q. Whofrom? A. The company. 
Q. What do you pay a month forit? A. $2.00. 
Q. How many rooms are there in your place? A. Three. 
By Mr. Freap :— | 
Q. Is that three rooms besides a kitchen ? A. Besides a porch, including the 
kitchen. 
By Mr, Keniy:— 
Q. Do you pay taxes? A. Yes; poor, county and school taxes. 
By Mr. Haaa@erty :— | 
_ Q. Do you consider $2 a month a high rent? A. It is not very high, but still I 
believe some improvements could be made on the houses. 
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By Mr. Kevriy :— 


Q. Are they cold? A. They are cold enough. pare 
Q. What does the company charge for coal—you buy your coal from the com- 
‘pany? A. Yes. 


By Mr, Haaaerty :— 


Q. Do they charge the miners for the coal supplied them? A, Yes. 

Q. How much? A. 75 cents per load. 

Q. Do you know if other coal companies supply their miners with coal only that 
they have to pay for the hauling of it? A. Not that I am aware of. 


By Mr, Ke.ty :-— 


Q. Did you ever work in any othermine? <A, Yes. 

Q. Where? A. In Cape Breton. 

Q. What is the difference in the cost of cutting coal there and here per box? 
A. There is a difference in the coal, the workings are different altogether here from 
“what they are there ; of course I never dug coal, but I worked in the pits. 

Q. In what mine did you work? A. In what they call the old Lingan, and in 
the Blockhouse pits. 

Q. Itis more difficult to mine here than in those mines, that is in the Lingan 
and the Blockhouse mines? A. The coal is harder to mine here than there, at least 
those that have worked them say it is. 

Q. Do those who have worked in all those mines say there was a difference in 
the price paid? A. I guess there is a difference in the price. 

Q. More here than it is in Cape Breton? A. In some parts it is higher here 
and in some other parts it is lower. , 

Q. Do you know if the prices paid in the other mines would average less than 
the prices paid here? <A, No; I forget what it is there. 


By Mr, Gipson :-— 


Q. What loss of time do you think would occur if thoy took the men down in 
the mornings in the cars? A. I do not think it would be any loss at all to the 
company, for this reason that they generally have to run down the rakes empty 
every morning but if you go in them as they are now you risk your life but if there 
was proper riding cars then if anything did happen you would stand a chance of 
saving your life. 

Q. Then it would be a certain amount of expense to the managers or owners of 
the mine to put them down? A. Not much more, it would be a little more of course, 
they have such cars in other pits and I guess this company is as rich as any of them. 

Q. Would it be a saving of anything else other than a saving of your strength ? 
A. I think that would be a great deal itself, you could work with a bigger heart, 
you would not feel sick as you do now after travelling some 2,000 feet perhaps. 

Q. Is the travelling road a gradual slope? A: Yes; and just high enough to 

keep you from striking the roof, that is all. 

Q. Are there any supports to aid youin goingup? A. No. 


By Mr. Keniy :— 


Q. Suppose you slipped on one of the steps would you go to the bottom? A. 
No; you would go naturally on your back until a step stopped you. 
By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. Do you know if any accident ever happened in those place? A. Ifa man 
watches himself there is no danger—there has been no serious accident. 


By Mr. Haceerry :— 


Q. Do you know if any accident has happened from men riding in the rakes ? 
A, They won’t let you ride except on the regular rake. 
A— 19Z%*% 
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By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. Did you ever see the manager or any one connected with the management. | 
with reference to riding down? A. Yes; from time to time. 

Q. And what was bis answer? A. That he would see what plan he could devise 
for a ridirg rake ; that was some years ago, but still the rake has not come yet. If 
we ask him to let us ride down on these rakes he says he would not be responsible. 

Q. If you choose to run the risk of riding down he would not be responsible for 
you in going down? A. J do not think I would ke responsible if I told you what 
the risk was. ie 

Q. Did he find objection to the men going down on the rakes? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hageerrry :— 


Q. Where you were in the other mines there are separate shafts and slopes for 
conveyance? A, Yes; I guess there are in all the mines and through Pictou. 
Q. They havea rake made on purpose for travelling on the slope? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


q. Would there be any greater danger to miners riding up and down than there 
would be to visitors? A. Not as much I think. That isone thing that visitors 
have an advantage over miners in; of course when they feel inclined to go down 
they get a rake and we have to walk it. = 
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SPRINGHILL, 14th April, 1888. 
WiLii4mM HALL, manager Springhill Mines, sworn and examined, 
By Mr. Frezp :— 


Q. You are the general manager of this mining company? A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you held this position? A. Something over fourteen years, 

Q. How many men are employed by the company at present? A. A littleover 
1,400, men and boys. 

Q. How many men have the company underground and how many above? A. 
About 1,050 underground. 

Q. Has the broken time been greater during the past year than in ordinary 
years or has it been less ? A, Do you mean the present year, 1888 ? 

Q. For the year just past now? <A. Last year the lost time was not much at all, 
but this present year it has been. 

Q. That is since January? A. Yes; it is not so bad now as it has been. 

Q. Can you give the Commission any idea of the average loss of time—that is 
during which the mine has been wholly shut down in one year? A. About ten days 
wholly shut down. 

Q. And when the mine is runing, could you give us any idea of the time that it is. 
partially shut down, thatis when one of the slopes may be closed? A. I could not just 
giveit exactly, but something pretty near it. I can give it later if it is desired. 

Q. Would it be possible to prepare those figures and have them forwarded to. 
the Commission? <A. Yes, 

Q. You will have that done? A. Yes; I will. 

Q. Could you tell us in those figures about what would be the average time that 
a Py could work if he were weil and everything favorable? A. Yes; I can do. 
that. 

Q. You could not tell us just off-hand? A. No; that is 4 question it is hard to 
give a correct answer to, but I should think there were 700 days lost last summer in 
a thousand men. 


By Mr. KELLy:— 


Q. That they themselves lost, but in which there was plenty of work for them ? 
A. Yes; I can give you the accurate figures from the books in the office, 
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By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Could you give us the total figures and the actual earnings of coal cutters, 
divided by the day’s work put in, and also the same as to each class of operatives in 
the employ of the company? A. No; I cannot give that exactly, but will do so ap- 
proximately. 

: Q. In the figures to be prepared and forwarded you could do so exactly? A. 
es. 

Q. Is it very frequently the case that a man goes into the mine and remains 
there all day, but in consquence of the difficulty in getting away his coal he would 
not be able to put in a day’s work? A. No; it has been during the past few months. 

Q. Has it been more frequent during the past two months than in ordinary 
times? A. Yes. 

Q. Very much more? A. Yes; very much more. 

Q. Is this due to the inability of the company to supply cars for all the men em- 
ployed or is it due to the fact that at the mouth of the pit they cannot get the coal 
away? <A. They cannot get cars to take the coal away on the railroads. 

Q. When a man goes to his work—a coal cutter—and it is impossible for the 
company to get the coal away, would it not be better to notify him of the fact so that 
he might enjoy himself above ground if he cannot work to advantage below? A. I 
do not know about that; he knows there is something wrong when he cannot get his 
coal away, he will know something is not going on right. 

Q. Are the men working down there below ground required to walk up and 
down theslope? A. A good number do it, about half do ride up. 

Q. Under what circumstances are they permitted to ride? A. You saw the 
box on the top of the pit—they are permitted to ride in that; we have nothing else 
at present. 

Q. Are they permitted to ride in those boxes when they are employed for bring- 
ing up coal? A. No. 

(¥. You think ove-half ride up? A. Fully one-half or more. 

Q. Do these ride from the furthest levels? A. No, all from the 1,300 and 800 
feet level. 

_ Q. Would the expense to the company be very great to provide at all the slopes 
facilities for riding up and down? A. No. 

Q. [t would not be very great? No. 

Q. Would tie expense of operating it be very great? A. No;it would not, 
The only trouble is that I could not guarantee safer riding than I can ia the coai box; 
if I could other means would have been provided. I cannot see any means of stop- 
ping the rakes provided a chain broke, which happezs occasionally, and should such 
a thing happen I have no means or know of none by which a car could be stopped 
before going to the bottom. I have been making enquiries the last four or five 
months to see if I could get anything to stop the cars from running back. 

Q. Would not an automatic brake such as there is on hoisting gears serve the 
purpose? A. 1 could not say so. I have been trying those things, bat I cannot 
guarantee more safety than with what we have. 

Q. Are not the men hauled up and down in coal mines asa rule? A, In some 
they are and in some they are not. 

Q. Would not the facilities provided in these mines be applicable to your mine? 
A, Yes; perhaps. 

Q. Have accidents occurred to the hoisting apparatus in those other mines ? 
A. There is hardly a mine in which accidents do not happen at some time. 

Q. In the hoisting apparatus I mean? A. I have not heard of any. 

Q. What is the age of the youngest boy employed in the mine? A. Well, per- 
haps about eleven and a-half years is about the youngest, between that and twelve. 

Q. Have you any limit below which you will not employ boys? A. Nothing 
under 10. ~ 

Q. Is there any law of which yon are aware io the province fixing the age below 
which boys shall not be employed? A, From 10 to 1%, that is what the law says. 
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Q That they may be employed from 10 to 12? A. Yes. Though we do not 
employ any of 10 as we know of. | 

Q. What employment do you give those boys between 10and 12? A. What we 
call trapping doors—opening doors upon the levels. 

Q. This work is not hard work? A. No, 

' Q. It requires their constant attention? A. Yes; it requires constaft atten- 

dance. 

Q. What would be the consequences if the boys were to neglect their work? 
A, In some places it might be the means of a door being left open and the air would 
get foul wore it in a place where men were. 

Q. Have such mishaps ever happened in your mine? A. No 

Q. If you found « door opened when it should be closed, what would be the con- 
sequences to the boy? A. We generally punish him some way. 

Q. Do you fine him? A. No; I would threaten him that if he did it again he 
would be put off the ground altogether. 

Q. Wouid you whip him? A. No; we do not whip them. 

Q. Do you know if any of the foremen whip the boys? A. No; not as I am 
aware of. 


Q. You would object to it if you heard of a foreman beating a boy? A. Most 
certainly I would not. : 

Q. Why not? A. Because I think a whipping does him more good than dis-. 
charging him or turning off the work; at times it does not look well, but many a 
good lashing and a good whipping I got in the pit, and I believe in it, though we do 
not do it, as I stated. 

_  Q. When the young boys come to you do they come of their own notion or do 
their parents with them? <A. Sometimes the parents come, very seldom a boy 
comes himself. 


Q. Do you think the parents of the boys between 10 and 12 require their earn- 
ings? A. Yes. 

Q. Ifa man in your employ has an average family are not his wages able to 
educate his children till they get at least a good common English education? A, 
There is always one left at home to look after that, and if that one does not pull 
with the man and as he does, he may pull and never get ahead. 

Q. What is the average school education of children between 10 and 12 that you 
have todo with? <A, Generally very fair. 

Q. Have you gcod schools here? A. We have very fair. 

Q. What do you think is about the age at which the children generally quit 
school? A. About 13 or something like that, some go till 14 or 15. Those who can 
afford to do it keep their boys there as long as they can; it is only those who cannot 
afford to keep them that put them to work at a younger age. 

Q. As a general rule they put their boys into the mine? A. Yes. 

Q. If they want to go to anything else they must leave the place? A. We have 
nothing else in the company. 

Q. No facilities for learning a trade? A. There is not very much here. 

Q. Do you think many of the miners save money? A. Quite a few. 

Q. As arule do they buy property or put their money into the savings bank or 
do they invest it other ways? A. There has been quite a large number who have 
bought property and are making very good use of their money. 

Q. When they buy property and partially pay for it can they get the remainder 
from the building society or do they get the whole from the society? A. I do not 
know anything of their business in that respect, but if they buy the land from the 
company they pay for it in instalments as they can afford it. 

Q. Do any of the men buy land from the company and find themselves unable to — 
pay for it so that it devolves again to the company? A. I have known a case. 


Q. Give us some idea of the number who have bought property from the com- - 
pany ? A. Probably 150. 
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Q. And they have all paid or are in the process of paying tor it? A, Some 
have paid and some have not. 
Q. Do they meet their payments promptly? A. They are very well in that 
respect, 
i Q. Not very many have to ask for an extension of time? A. No. 
| Q. Of the propcrtion who buy lots what proportion have put houses on them ? 
A: Very few indeed have not put houses on them. 

Q. How many houses for the use of miners do the company own? A. I think 
about 63 or 64 blocks is all that we have. 

Q. That is 63 or 64 tenements? A. No, double. 

Q. That would be about 120 tencments? A. Something like that. 

Q. About how many rooms in each tenement? A. Three, four and five in some 
of them. 

Q. What would be the rent per mouth for a tenement with three rooms in it? 
A. $2 a month. 

Q. And for those with four rooms? A. $2.50 a month. 

Q. For those with five rooms? A. That is the same; there is no difference. 

Q. Give us an idea of the cost to the company for erecting one of these houses? 
A. About $600 a block, 

Q. That is for two tenements? A. Yes; that is something very close to it. | 

Q: Is that independent of the land? A. Yes. 

Q. When a miner rents one of those ienements, does he have to pay the taxes 
or do the company pay them? A. The company pay the taxes. 

Q. You do not know the amount the miners put into the savings bank? A. No. 

Q. Nor have you any knowiedge as to what other investments they may make ? 
A. No; I never enquire into their business at all. 

Q. You have a good class of men here? A. Yes; I could not desire better. 

Q. Are they generally Nova Scotians? A. One-half is Scotch and the other 
half are mixed; there are all kinds—Irish, English, Frenchmen, Italians and every 
kind working here. ; | 

Q. Did the company ever bring any large number of miners from any other 
place ? A. No; we did two or three or four years ago, I think, try to bring some 
down from Cape Breton, but we did not get any; we had a man there trying to get 
some. 

Q. Did you ever make any arrangement for the importation of miners from 
Great Britain or from the continent? A. No; never did. 

Q. Nor from the United States? A. No. 

Q. Did you ever need a large number at one time? A. No. 

Q. Have you any objection to employing men who belong to or who hold any 
positions in labor organizations? A. No. . 

A. None at all? A, No. 

Q. Do you ever question them as to whether they belong to such unions or not? 
A. No; I never have asked a man that yet. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


m8 Q. Did you say you have had 700 days lost time in a month? A. Yes; we have 
ad that. | 

Q. Did you ever think that was a low average for 1,400, as it only means half 
a day for each man per month? A, I think it is rather much. 

Q. That would be six days per man per year? A. I have 1,400 men and boys 
working in the pit and 1 have sometimes sixty men off, and I think that is a pretty 
big loss. 

By Mr. Ketity:— 


Q. Do you not think that some provision might be made for carrying the tools 
to the men, the picks, drills and all necessary things of that sort? <A. Yes. | 

Q. After the day’s work, as 1 understand, many of them have to carry them up 
too? A. If they are not at the bottom of the pit—but when the day’s work is done 
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everything is carried up for them and when not which does not frequently happen. 
We have a few men working at night, just as few as we can do with. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. What would be the greatest output in oneday? A. The greatest in one day 
2,012 tons. 
; Q. How many tons were taken from the mines last year ? A, 443,000 or 444,000 
tons. 

Q. Has the price of coal increased within the last five years? A. There have 
been many changes in that time and at times many changes in one year. 

Q. Is it higher or lower now? A. I could not say about that. 


By Mr. Keuuy :— 


Q. Mr. Kerwin is speaking of the selling price by the company—their prices do 
not fluctuate do they? A. Yes; and now one of the managers is away making con- 
tracts at Montreal and he has to make prices suitable to both parties. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. You do not know whether it is higher or lower than last year? A. No. 

Q Have miners’ wages increased during the past five years? A. I think they 
are a little higher now than eight years ago; [ would not say as to five years ago— 
there is not a great deal of difference any way. 

Q. Do you know the amount of the pay roll per month? A. $17,000, $19,000 
and sometimes $20,000. 

By Mr. Haaeerty: - 


Q. Do you aupply the miners with coal? A. Yes. 

Q. What do you charge themfor aton? A. They are charged 72 cents or 
74 cents a load. 

Q. Taat includes the hauling? A. Yes. | 

Q. Has it ever baen given free except the hauling? A. No. 
‘ Q. Do you know if it is the castom of other mines todo so? A, No; I do not 
now. 


Q. When a miner sends up coal dirty or slack whatis done here? A. If a good 
deal of stone we dock it. 

Q. What becomes of the coal? A. It goes with the rest; the company gets it. 

Q. Do you not think 1t would be a good idea to let it be supplied to the house? 
A. They would not like it themselves. 

Q Supposing it was screened? A. We could not do that kind of thing. 

Q. Do you not think that the miners should be entitled to some part of it? A. 
It depends upoa circumstances; | am of opinion that he is not because we do not 
dock it only whea necessary —there has to be a good deal of dross in it before it is 
docked and I think it makes the men more carefal as they know the rale of the mine 
and they will send clean coal and I do not think they would be particalar if only a 
few pounds were taken off each box that way. 

Q Who is the judge of the quality? A. [ havea man at each pit. There are 
quite a number to look at it and [ spend a good deal of time myself atit and it is not 
for a small quantity of stone it is docked ; there has to be a good deal of it. 

Q. Has any accident ever happened in those tunnels from men travelling along 
them? A. No; not as I know of. 


Q. Are there men specially detailed to give warning to persons entering the 
tunnels? A. Yes. 


Q. Have you ever known any accident to happen in one of those tunnels or any 
of the men’s limbs injured? A. Not that I know of. 

Q If any accident of that kind were to happea whose fault would it be? A. It 
depends upon circumstances; we have a governing rule to work by and we make 
holes every 50 or 69 feet, or less if the place is not wide, so as to permit men to 
stand in; we are making these holes now in the tunnels; they are iu the levels, 
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Q. Has any accident ever happened in the travelling ways? A. Not that I am 
aware of. 

Q. It is pretty hard to walk down there, is it not? A. Yes; it isa hard walk. - 

Q. Do you think it is weakening on the miners to have to go down this to 
work? A, It is very hard walking up indeed, bat I do not know it is so hard walk- 
ing down. ) 

Q. Do you not think that a railing would be an assistance? A. I do not know. 

Q. You said that you had some means under consideration of raising them from 
the pit? A. Yes; it is a box fir the men to ride in. 

Q. If they enter the rakes they do so, I understand, at theirownrisk? A. Yes; 
they will do so, then they always enter at their own risk, and the chain being good 
it is not at my risk. 

Q. Are the ropes tested at any particular times? A, The ropes are. examined 
every day. . 

Q. Have you ever noticed the rope giving way suddenly—say it was examined 
to-day and gave way to-morrow? A, No; I have not. 

Q. You do not import miners from the old country? A. No. 

Q. Do miners from the old country come here? A. Yes. 

Q. Very frequently? A. Yes. 

A ae Do you find them to be a better class of miners than those from Nova Scotia? 
A, No. . 3 

Q. Would you prefer Nova Scotia miners to old country miners? A. I do not 

‘know there is any difference—I think they are all alike. 


By Mr. KeLuy :— 
Q. If a man does his work that is all you look at? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Hacaerrty :— 


Q. There are a number of miners who rent houses from the company—do you 
consider the rentals high or are they moderate? A. I think the rentals are moder- 
ate and fair. 

Q. Do you in any way assist the miners to build their houses? A. No; wedo 
not. We have in one or two cases, but we do not make a business of it. 

Q. Do you not think it would give them a standing in the place? A. Miners 
are queer people; you do not know them. For my part I would like them to have 
a comfortable home, and I have devoted my time to get them comfortable homes, but 
so far as the company assisting them is concerned [ do not know whether it would 
Soe beneficial or not. We have done it for one or two, but no more than that. 

Q. Do you think if it were possible to have more cars supplied that the men 
could get their coals more quickly away? A. Yes. 

Q. Whose fault is it? A. It is the [.C.R. who do not own cars enough,or else they 
are shut up by blockades on the line. 

Q. Could you give the number of boys employed in the mines? A. Well, 1 
think in the three mines we have 160 perhaps. 

Q. Do you know or could you discover any means by which you can tell if they 
can read and write when they enter the mines? A. All I know can read and write, 
every one of them. 

~Q. Do they work as long as the miners? A. The boys asa general rule work 
ten hours a day. 

Q. There is no rule laid down making a regular time for working? A. No; we 
have always been in the habit of working ten hours; every coal mine is ten hours; 
there is I think a law in England that boys should work eight hours, but I do not 
think it is carried out; the boys there stop ten hours; I do not know, whether the 
law there is ever enforced; I may say it isthe law here, but it is never complied 
with. 

Q. How many hours on the average do miners work? A. I should think they 
work on an average in the neighborhood of eight hours a day; I think some work a 
good deal less and some considerably longer. beiatt mag 
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Q. Do you approve of the eight hour system? A. Yes; I consider it long 
enouyh for a man to work in a coal mine. 

Q. Do you think a man working eight hours can do as much as ho can in ten 
hours? A. It depends upon the man, some are stronger and can hold out longer. 

Q. Generally speaking what do you think they can do? A. If they cannot 
work it out in eight hours they cannot in ten. 

Q. To whom do the officials report in the morning? A. There is a book in 
which the manager enters his report and I see it. 

Q. The boys you employ to whom are they responsible? A. That is the trappers 
—~they are responsible to a man who is looking after them every day. 

Q. Is there a person to see that they do not leave their work? A. Yes; there - 
is a man walking bsckward and forwards all the time. 

Q. Supposing they are careless and leave their post what reprimand would you 
give them? A. It would depend upon the damage caused; a horse might be kiiled 
by zoing against a door and we punish him and that is about all we can do. 

Q. Ifa horse is killed in some way by the driver, is the driver responsible for 
it? <A. It just depends on how it happens; if it is through his own neglect we dis- 
charge him. | 

Q. You do not charge him with the cost of the horse? A. No. 

: Q. Do you know if that is done in other mines? A. Ido not know; I do not 
think it. 

Q. Supposing a miner is hurt is there any provision made by the company for 
the assistance of himself or his family? A. We have areiief fund here; the men 
are all in it and the company puts in fifty percent. on the amount collected from the 
ne every month; that is all the relief the men have. They get from $2.60 a week 
to $4. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. The men are paid according to the thickness and hardness of the coal I pre- 
sume? A. Yes. | 

Q. What is the lowest price a man gets for cutting a ton of coal? A. 25 cents 
a box is what we pay. 

Q. How much is there ina box? A. 1,650 pounds. 

4 ~ Q. What is the highest price you pay? <A, I suppose it comes up to £0 cents a. 
Ox. 

Q. How do you regulate the price—just by personal inspection? A. Yes. 

Q. The men have no say in the,matter? A. Yes; they have a great deal to say 
in the matter and ihey do not be long telling you about it either. 

Q. Is the price by consultation? <A. I fix the price with them as a general rule. 

Q. And this is done after consultation with the men? A. Yes, 

Q. And the prices are arranged with the men and the work so as to get as 
near as possible ali on an equality in their earnings? A. Tat is what we try to do. 

Q. Does it bring about pretty near that result? A. Yos; it does. 

Q. When pay day comes you fiad that the cutters actually earn about the same 
amount of money? A. No; they never do that, all the same. 

Q. You have never been able to achieve that resuit? A. No; and never will. 

Q. Is there any favoritism shown by sending certain men into the best posi- 
tions? A. No; I do not think it. 

Q Would you approve of that were itdone? A. No; L would try to give one: 
man as good a show as another, 

Q. So that if there is any difference in their earnings it would be due to the 
difference in the men themselves or from circumstances over wuich you have vo 
control? <A.,Yes. 

Q. About how many lives have been lost in the mine since you came here? A.. 
I could not give you the figures, I am sure, 

Q. Give us the figures during the past year? A. We had six killed this last year. 
We had two killed outside and four underground. 
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‘ Q. What killed these men underground? A. By fallivg coal I think, most of 
them. 

Q. Was this fall of coal preventable? <A. No. 

Q. Ifany miner were to think a place dangerous would you have the danger 
removed as far as practicable? A. Yes; certainly. 

Q. Do they frequently report that they think a part of the mine is in a danger- 
ous condition? A. No; thereis not much of that, 

Q. If they did report does some competent person go at once and inspect the 
place? A. We have a man continually inspecting the place. 

Q. Have you ever had any explosions from firedamp? A. Yes. 

Q. Serious? A. No; nothing serious. 

Q. No lives lost ? A. No; we never had a life lost, but we kad a man who was 
burnt and died afterwards—that was some years ago. 

_ Q. Is that the only accident you ean remember? <A. Yes; we had one in 

September last, but nothing serious, 

Q. Do the horses you employ underground live as long as those above ground ? 
A. Yes; sometimeslonger. I do not believe that pit horses have to work any harder. 

Q. Do the drivers treat them well? A. Yes; they are generally very good to 
their horses and the horses are good and are generally pretty well looked after and 


well groomed. 
By Mr. GiBson :— : 
Q. When a man contracts to cut coal does it run over a certain period? A. 
No; there are no time contracts, 


Q. It just runs from ton to ton? A. Or we pay him so much a box, according 
to the hardness or softness of the place. 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. When a man is cutting coal does he know what he is going to get for it ? 
A. Yes; always. 


Q. If you make any change in the pay you notify him of it? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Keiriy :— 


Q. Have the company any stores of their own on which the men get orders? 
A. No; we have no stores; all the stores we have is that the men get a little oil and - 
powder sometimes. 

Q. Do you not think a co-operative store among the men would be more bene- 
ficial to them ; they could get all their things in a cheaper way and so live ata 
cheaper or at a better rate, I mean now househould goods, &c.? A. That is a thing 
I understand, but the men would not deal with such a store; they do not go into 
that kind of thing. There is no doubt such a store would be of great benefit to the 
men, but as long as they do not believe in it they won’t do it. 

Q. Did you ever speak to them of the benefits to be derived from such a 
co-operation? A. We had them here—two of them. 

Q. What was the cause of their not being continued? A. Ido not know 
exactly the reason of their stoppage—they know best themselves; they had some 
reason for it and for giving ‘them up. 

Q. You generally find the men sober and industrious? <A. Yes, 

Q. Are their habits good? A. Yes; pretty good. 


By Mr. Haaeerty:— 


Q. Do you know if the building society erects houses for the men here? A, 
I do not know anything about that; the men build houses, but how they build them 
I could not say. 

Q. Is there any private person around here owning several houses? A. There 
are men here who have built three, tour and five houses and rent them. 

Q. Do they charge more for rent thanthecompany? A. Yes; a great deal more, 
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By Mr, KrLtty:— 


Q. When you find a young man or an old man in your employ who is anxious to 
get along in the world, do you try and assist him if possible? A. Yes; Ido. 

Q. And if he came to you and wanted assistance to build a house would you 
assist him? <A. I might if I thought well of him. 

Q. It would depend upon circumstances and as to what you thought of him? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Haaaerty :— 


Q. Are the officials here natives of theplace? A. Some are, but it is more than 
I could tell you where they came from. 

Q. You never made enquiries where they came from? A. I could not say; 
I know some are natives of Cape Breton and some of Engiand and Scotland may be, 
but as long as they suit the business I do not mind their nationality. 

The following is the statement promised :— 


Average wages for mines for September, 1887; we have three slopes : — 


Worthtslope: aversgor ts .5.:; <> siessecusssercanes sooooee $2 034 per day. 

West slope MOMMA C co sssoscese ch saves cstecnceace: wee) 2 ee eo 

Kast slope CUGmEieecsccecscecchuievcesseeseumescsesi+ 9 4 SUF ino 
Average wages for December :— 

Hast slope, average......csesesesee coves Uieiseetpaaesceres . $2 15 per day. 

West: Slope WiGO mies, .cscce..2-<0s08 aseetovans Jaaeeteree’ 1924+ do 


North slope pidOp girs sci: 00s vo octonvectts sohadetestras tell A uOOs cao 


Total day’s labor 315,911; persons employed 1,133; average number of days 
worked by each person employed 279 days. 

Pits worked 275 days. 

Pits idle 38 days—public holidays 10 days. | 

The men lost a great many days during the summer months of their own accord. 
In July, August, September and October there were from 300 to 500 days lost of one 
man. 
This is all the information I can give you at present which is of any note. 


Yours very truly, 
WM. HALL, 
Manager. 


Epa@ar Hareison, coal cutter, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Keuty :— 


Q. How long have you been at this business? A. Seven years, 

Q. Did you ever work in any other mine before coming here? A. No, 

Q. You heard the testimony given by the other gentlemen last night? A. I 
was not here last night. 

Q. You heard the last gentleman? <A. Yes, 

Q. Is there anything you could add to that or is there any information you eould 
give the Commission that would be of benefit to the men? A. No. 

Q. What is your average pay per month—what number of days do you work 
on the average per month? A. 1 work every day generally that I can get work. 

Q. Is there auy month in which you did work 25 days? A. Yes. 

Q. What month or months would that be? A. I would say I worked 25 days 
last September. 

Q. About what would you make in each one of those days? A. Taking an 
average about $1.60 or $1.65 a day for the last year. 
ie Q. While you might make $2 seme days you would make less om Others? A. 

eg, : 
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By Mr. Haggerty :— 


_ Q. Do you know of any foreign miners coming here to work? A. Sometimes 
men come here. 


Q. They are not given the preference before the men here? A. No; not that I 
know of. | 

Q. Do they generally stay here any length of time or do they move off? A. 
Some settle here. 

Q. Are they as a general rule as industrious and as sober as the residents or are 
they more so? A. They are generally just about the same, 


By Mr. Ketty:— 


Q. How do you find the habits of the men, are they sober and industrious? A. 
Mosi of them. 

Q. Do they use much profane language? A. Nota great deal; some of the 
men of course do, butas a body of men there is not a great deal of it. 


By Mr, Haaazrty: — 


Q. Is there any temperance organization here? A. Yes; there is. 
Q. Do the men generally avail themselves of it? A. I believe some do. 
Q. Do the management generally advise the people to beabstemious? A, Yes; 


By Me. Freep :— 


Q. This is pay day? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think most of the men are sober men? A. Yes. 

Q. Are many disposed to rush round looking for liquor? A. There are some of 
course. For a large crowd of men there are not many who do so, 


By Mr, KeLiy:— 


Q. You have no information you can possibly give this Commission other than: 
what we have heard; you have no complaints to make against the managers or the 
men? A. No. 


Q. They are generally careful of you? A. Yes. 
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Rogsert MoTaaarru, aged 13, employed at Spring Hill mines, sworn and ex-- 
amined. 


By Mr Freep :— 


. How long have you been working in these mines? A. Two years, 
. How old are you? A. 13 next August. 

. Have you been working all the time? A. Yes. 

. How many hours a day do you work? A. Hight and ten. 

What time do you go down in the morning ? A. 7 o'clock. 

What time do youcome up? A. 3 o’clock. 

Do you take your lunch with you? A. Yes, 

What are you doing now? A. Driving. 

How long have you been driving? A. About three weeks. 

What were you doing before that? A. Going around with the fire box. 
What before that ? A. That was the first job I was at. 

What did you get at first? A. $15 a month. 

What do you get now? A. Sixty cents a day. 

What do you do with your money? A. I give it to my mother. 
Have you afather? A. Yes. 

Is he in the mines? A. Yes. 

. Did he want you to work there? A. Yes. 


Q. Did you want to work there yourself, or would you rather go to school? A, 
I would rather work in the pit. 


POLLLOLOLLHOOOLLE 
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Q. How many times have you been whipped since you were down there? A. 
Not at all 


Q. Have you been scolded very often? A. Not often. 
By Mr. Keuiy :— 

Q. Have you ever been scolded? <A. I have been. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Do you find yourself tired after your day’s work is over? A. No. 
Q. Have you ever been hurt driving the horses? A. No. 


Q. Do you think you are capable of driving any kind of horses underground ? 
A. Yes; I think so. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you have to feed the horses? A. No; there are abi men, 
Q. Have you to walk up anddown? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you feel tired after it? A. Sometimes. 


By Mr. Krrety:— 


Q. Do you ever get a ride on the rakes? A. Yes. 
Q. Do they ever find any fau!t with you or have they any objection to your rid- 
ing on the rakes? A. No; only when the ropes are bad. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q. You would not get on yourself when the ropes are bad, would you? A. No. 
By Mr. Fremp :— 

Q. Can you read and write? <A. Yes. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. How many years did you go to school ? A. When on the night shift I used 
‘to go to school too. 


By Mr. Haaearty :— 
Q. Is there any night school here? A. No. 


WILLIAM TERRACE sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


How long have you been working in the mines? A. Five years. 
How old are you now? A. Fifteen on the 21st day of last February. 
. What did you do when yon first went into the mine? A. Turn the fan. 
How long were you at that? A. About four months. 
What did you get ? A. 45 cents a day. 
What are you doing now? A, Driving. 
How long have you been driving? A. Three years past. 
What pay do you get? A. 70 cents a day. 
When you first went driving what did you get? A. 55 cents. 
It has increased from time to time? A. Yes, 
By Mr. Hacaerty :— 


. What is the highest wages paid drivers? A. $1.25. 
By Mr. Ketty:— 


Did you ask for an increase ? A. Yes, 


. Was your increase given to you voluntarily ? A. I asked for it. 
Who gave itto you? <A. Mr, Swift. 
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By Mr, Freep :— 


. You live with your parents? <A. Yes. 

. You give them your mony? A. Yes. 

. Is your father working in the mine? <A. Yes. 

. How many brothers and sisters have you? A. Three brothers and five sisters. 
. Do any of your brothers work in the mine? A. Yes, 

. Younger than you? A. Yes. 

. How long have you been to school ? A. About four years. 

. Can you read and write pretty well? A. Not much. 


By Mr, Haaaerry :— 


Q. The boy who drives for sixty cents a day, or for seventy cents, all do the 
same work? A. Yes. 

Q. Why do they pay different wages to them? A. Ido not know. Some are 
bigger than others. 


By Mr, KERWIN :-- 


Q. Perhaps the boy who gets seventy cents has been working longer at it than 
‘the boy getting sixty cents? A. Yes 


By Mr, Keuiy :— 
Q. Do the over men ever beat or strike you? A. No. 
Q. Do they scold you? A. Sometimes they do. 
Q. 
Q. 
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Do they ever swear at you? A. Sometimes the roadsman does, 
I suppose they do not until you require it? A. When you are blocking the 
road. 
By Mr, Hacaerty :— 


Q. If one gets off the road who assists you on? A. The roadsman, I have to 
do my own empty ones. 
By Mr. Ketiy :— 


Q. Do full cars get off the road sometimes? A. Sometimes they do, and some- 
‘times there is none get off. 


By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. Are the miners as a rule generally kind to ae A. Yes; they are. 
By Mr. Haggerty :— 


Q. The roads are always in good condition for the drivers? A. Yes; good, 

Q. If you had to report a road for being out of condition to whom would you 
report? <A, Just tell the roadsman. 

Q. And he attends toitat once? <A. Yes. 

By Mr, Ketuy :— 

Q. Do you usually speak to the roadsman when you find the road out of order ? 
FAG. C8. 

Q. Shoald you find any of the ties out you generally report to him? A. Yes. 

Q. You have no complaints to make against any of ihe regulations in the pit? 
A. No. 

Q. You have no fault to find with the overmen or airman else around? A. No. 

Q. Do you like the work? A. Yes, 


Henry REA, coal cutter, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. KEuiy :— 


Q. You heard the evidence given last evening by the several gentlemen? A. 
I did. 
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Q. Do you agree with the evidence given by them? A. Partly. 
Q. Be kind enough to state what part you do not concur in? A. In regards to 
the pay miners were making. One stated he made $2 a day and over; I do not 


think that that is anything like an average, I should think $1.60 would be nearer 
the average according to my own pay and my judgment. : 


By Mr. Freep :— 7 
Q. 1s that the average for each day or for the year round? A. For the year 
round. 
By Mr. Hacerrry :— 


Q. Can you get work every day the year round? A. No; we lose a good deal 
of time—I mean by that for the days we work. 


By Mr. Kreviy:— 


Q. It would not average more than $1.60 for the days you were working ? 
A. No. 

Q. Not speaking ot the time lost at all? A. Not counting the time lost at all. 
In Februery I worked seventeen anda half days and received $1.72 per day. In 
March I worked 12 days and received 978 cents per day. In April { worked 
13 days and received $1.52 a day—that was ail the time I could get, | worked all the 
time I could get work. 


By Mr. Frermp :— 


Q. Then in April you have worked every day so far? A. That goes back, that 
is up to the time that bill (producing memorandum) is made up for a month back, 
and you see from it I received that bill to-day. 

Q. The work since January has been more dull than in ordinary times, has it 
not? A. Well, yes; it has been duller, although last'winter I can’t say it was much 
better if any. | 

Q. Could you give us any idea of your actual earnings in 1857? A. No; I 
could vot just off-hand, of course if I had taken a little pains I could have done it,. 
but I did not take care of my scrips. ; 

Q. How many years have you been cutting coal? <A. 26 years. 
ae Q. Take the last 7 or 8 years, do you think you have earned $500 a year? A. 

0. 

Q. Would $450 cover the actual money you received? A. Well, I would not 
like to make that statement, as I do not know; I might have made $409 or $450. 

Q. But it was somewhere along there? A. I should judge so. 

Q, Are youa married man? A, Yes. 

Q. Do you own the house you reside in? <A. Yes. 

Q. How long were you in earning the money which paid for that house? A. 
Well, if I had no help but myself [ think it would take me a good long spell, because 
I think for a man with any family itis just as much as he can do, if he has an ordinary 
family, to live. 

Q. You had some boys working had you? A. Yes. 

Q. At what age did your boys go to work iv the mine? A. Somewhere about 
twelve or between that and thirteen. 

Q. You kept them at school did you as long as you could? A. Notas long as 
I should have liked, but they felt as if they would sooner work than go to school ; 
they were not doing much at school so I let them go in. 

Q. They would rather be at work in the mine than at school? A. Yer. 

Q. Can you give us any idea as to whether the ordinary necessaries of life are 
dearer here than in Halifax? A. Dearer I should say, to the best of my knowledge. 

Q. Do you know what granulated sugar costs? A. About nine cents. 

Q. Do you know the price of roast beef and of steak? A. Yes; from 9 to 14 
cents a pound. 

Q. Do you buy bread or flour? A. Flour. 
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Q. What does flour cost? A. About $5 50 a barrel 

Q. What do potatoes cost here? A. I think they are about on an average of 
fifty cents a bushel. : 

Q. At the present time or in the fall? A. At the present time. ( 
ve You can get them cheaper in the fall I suppose? A. A little cheaper, no% 
much. ‘ 

. What do you pay for butter? A. It has been about from 20 to 21 cents a 
pound, 

Q. This spring?) A. That is in the winter along—that is by the tub. 

Q. What do you pay for eggs now? A: I think eggs are down to about 15 cents 
a dozen at the present time. 

Q. They are about as cheap now as at any time? A. Yes; there is very little 
difference. 


By Mr. Keuty:— 


Q. I notice on the bill you handed in “ Minister subscription $1.10 ”—is that paid 
by each man in the employ? A. That isa personal affair. 

Q. How do you mean? A. To save all trouble the official in the office deducts 
whatever the men wish for the ministers and they draw it from the office. 

Q. Supposing a man does not want to giveit? A. He need not do so, 

Q. It is your own voluntary contribution $1.10 a year? A. Yes; I can give 
what [like. 

<q. Whatever agreement the men may make with their ministers or parsons is 
handed in to the office and they pay them? A. Yes; the ministers hand in the list 
to the office of the persons subscribing and they deduct it and pay it over to the 
ministers. . 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make? A. There wassome evidence [ did not 
like altogether last night and Ido not know whether it is out of place for me to 
mention itor not, 


By Mr. Haaaerty :— 


Q. State your own views on the matter? A. I heard some of the evidence as 
regards miners getting coal at 74 cents a load but that is only a part—I live not far 
from the pit and I pay about &8 cents a load. : : 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. How is it that you pay more than others? A. The company someway gave 
a contract around here to haul it and the place does not go beyond the west slope 
and a house 100 yards from the slope has to pay 15 cents more a load for the coal 
than a man on this side and they draw lines like this; it is an unfair thing. Another 
thing that was said was that the load was half or three-quarters of a ton, itis halfa 
ton and they are not allowed to take more—it is 12 bushels of coal that is allowed. 1 
say this for such misstatements are liable to mislead the public; it cannot hurt us, 


By Mr. Ketity:— 


Q. Supposing a man built a house three-quarters of a mile from the pit should ho 
get it at the same rate as the men living in close proximity-to the pit? A. But he 
- will haul a load of coal to the handiest house here and another to the furthest house 
up there for the same price, and here is another house right alongside the pit, bus 
on the other side and much nearer to the pit than the other houses, and yet he 
charges 15 cents more and | say that is not fair. 

Q. Have any of the gentlemen living around there complained to the manager 
about it? A. Yes. 

Q. And nothing was done to remedy it? A. No; no remedy at all. 


By Mr. FReep:— 


Q. Does the company hire a person to deliver the coal? A. They make con 


tracts for it. 
A—20** 
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By Mr. Ketty:— 
Q. They specify in the contract what distance this coal shall be hauled at such 
ayate? A, Yes; it is a private contract they make with the parties. 
a By Mr. Kerwin:— 
- Q Is there much coal hauled in the direction you live? A. Yes; a good deal. 
| Q. Are there many people living in that direction? A. Yes; somewhere about 


200 houses I suppose. 


Marx Conway, miner, sworn and examined, 
By Mr. Ketuy:— 

Q. How long have you been working in the mine? A. I am one year here and 
was three down in Cape Breton. 

Q. How long have you worked in mines altogether? A. About four years, 

Q. At about what age did you start mining? A. When I started first [ was 
working at nine years of age for a year or two; then the mines stopped and I did not 
work at it any more for five or six years, and about four or five years ago I started 
again in the mines and have worked steady at it ever since. 

Q. You area coal cutter? A. Yes. 

Q. You heard the testimony of the other gentlemen given here? A, Yes. 

Q. Did you pay attention to it? A. Yes, 

Q. Do you egree with the statements made? A. Yes. 

Q. What would be your average earnings this last year? <A. I do not think I 
have earned much over a dollar a day. I have some of my slips here, 

Q. Does it often happen that you have such short time as you have had the 
past four months? A. No; I have had much more time, but I do not know that I 
made as much wages though. 

Q. What was your average wages tor January? <A. 15$ days, $23.27; Feb- 
ruary, 12} days, $1.414 cents a day; March, 194 days, $24.38; April, 15 days, 
$19.63. | 
Q. I notice here on one of these slips “ cash $10.00,” do you if you should eall 
at the office and ask for cash in between pay days receive it? A. No; that is for 
the first fortnight and then what is left you get at the end of the month, 


By Mr. Hacerrrty: 
Q. Then your average would be about $1.40? A. Yes; it has been a while back 
but not for all the work. ! 
By Mr Freep: — 
Q. Do you consider that there are men working there who have had more ex- 
perience than you? A. 1 consider that I can do just as much work. 
By Mr. HacGerty: 
Q. Do you think you could make more in Cape Breton? A. Yes; I could if I 
could get back, but I can’t earn money enough to do so. 
By Mr. Keiiy :— 
Q. Perhaps you do not keep your money when you have earned it? A. No; I 
have a wife to keep and s0 cannot. 
By Mr. Haaaerry : 


Q. Are there many men here who would prefer to live in Gape Breton ? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think you could live more cheaply in Cape Breton than you can here ? 
Ay. Yes; 

Q. If you were in Cape Breton do you think you could get more work? A. No, 
none at allin winter except a few days, but in summer you can make enough to 
keep you all winter. | 
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Q. In the summer months do you make more here than you could in Cape 
Breton? A. No; I do not, 3 


By Mr. Ketiy:— 


Q. Yoa have no complaint to make against the managers of the mine? A. No; 
I have not. 

Q. They treat you well? A. Yes. 

Q. You have had no trouble with them? A. No. 


EBENEZER CosTLEY, loader, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Ketty:— 


Q. How long have you worked in the mine? A. Five months the 10th of this 
month, } 

Q. Have you ever worked in any other mine? A. No, not underground before. 

Q. You are paid by the men, are you, or are you paid by the company? A, I 
am paid by the men who cut the coal; I get it, though, from the company, who 
stop it from the cutters’ money. 

Q. What proportional part of their pay do you get? A. They pay me somuch 
a day. . 

Q. How much perday? A. $1.30. | 

Q. Is that the usual sum paid helpers? A. $1.25; they pay me $1.30. | 

Q. Men are paid in that business what they are worth—if you are a good helper 
you are paid more than a poor ene? A. I suppose so, 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. Average about eight hours and 
sometimes I work ten hours. 

Q. Could you tell us how many days you have worked since you have been 
employed here? A: Indeed I cvuld not. 

Q. What has been your monthly pay? A. I could hardly tell you. 

Q. Take this last month, that for which you were paid to-day? A. (Handing 
in slip) fifteen anda half days, $20.15, or $1.30 per day.. 


By Mr. Keiiy :— 


. You subscribe, I see, to the minister? A. Yes. 
That is voluntary? A. Yes. 
. And you pay towards the doctor thirty-five cents a month? A, Yes. 
. Are youa married man? A. No. 
. Do married men pay 45 cents? A. 1.do not know. 
. Single mea pay 35? A. Ido not know what they pay, that is what I pay. 


By Mr. Freep :— 
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. How long do you think you will be employed as a helper before you become 
sufficiently proficient to cut coal? A. I do not know how long. 

, Do you ever get any instructions as to cutting? A. I get no instructions. 

. You are kept pretty busy all day long, suppose? A. Yes; kept pretty busy. 

Q. Is it hard work? A. Middling hard work. 

Q. Do you work at any time when the miners are not there? A. Yes; some- 
times one hour and sometimes twoor three hours; according to what time they have 
been on, © 

Q. According to the amount of work they have cut, is it? A. Sometimes I 
would have to stay till the pit knocked off as 1 could not get the coal off. 

By Mr. Haa@erty :-— 

Q. Do you know if a helper or loader pays over any of his money to the cut- 
ters? A. No; Ido not know of any case. Of course I never made it my business to 
find out. | 
A—204** 
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By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you have to pay for your oil out of that $1.30 aday? <A. Yes. 

Q. How much does your oil cost in a month ? A. It costs about 65 cents a 
month, 

Q. You do not pay for anything else outside the oil? A. No; only just the oil 
and the lamp and whatever I take down with me. | 


AmueErst, 16th April, 1888. 
Joun F, Portmr, machinist and engineer, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. WAtsH;— 


Q. How long have you been engaged in this line of business? A. Five years: 

Q. Have you a certificate as engineer? No. 

Q. Have you ever passed any special examination? A. No. 

Q. What experience have you had in these matters? A. Worked at it, that is all. 

Q. Under any other man? A. Yes; partly, for a short time only. 

Q. You feel yourself thoroughly competent to take charge of an engine? A. 
I do. 


Q. If you were in any other capacity or under other circumstances other than 
in the establishment you are in, do you think you could manage an engine? <A. I do, 

Q. Have you ever had any accident about the engine in the establishment you 
arenawin? <A. No. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Did you have a practical enowledes of how to run an engine before you 
began on this one. A. No; I do not run them altogether; I make them and put 
them together, put them up and run them for a short time afterwards ; Tam only a 
repairer or I can put up new ones outside, but I am not an engineer as you mean it. 


By Mr. Watsa :— 


Q. How long did you say you were at this business? A. I have been three 
years at the putting up of outeide work and two years in the shop. I have been five 
years at the business altogether. 

Q. Are you able to go through the various machines in the shop and take a turn 
at anything that comes in your way? A. I think so; I have never had any trouble 
that way as yet, 

. Do you do any brass work? A. No; only as to brass work of the engines. 
. What is your wages? A. $10.50 a week. 

. How many hours do you have to work? A. Ten hours, 

. How frequently are you paid? A. Hvery Saturday night. 

. Incash? A, Yes. 

. In full? <A. Yes; fully paid up. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


. If you go out of the shop to work do you work the same hours? <A. Yes; 
and any extra hours count extra. | 
Q. What time do you get for over time? A. One and a-half, 


By Mr. Watsu:— 
Q. Have you had any labor trouble in your shop? <A. No. 
By Mr, Freep :— 
Q. Are you a married man? A. Yes. 
a Kae a ae can you rent a fairly comfortable house for Sonny Amherst? <A. $6 


Q. How many rooms would there be in such a house? A. Five rooms and 4 
cellar; that is what I paid when I rented a house, but 1 do not rent now. 
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Q. You own your own house? A. Yes. 
Q. Can you tell us how long it will take you to pay for your house? A. It ig 
hard to say if sickness comes, but if you pay straight it makes quite a difference. 


By Mr. Watsa :— 
Q. Do you run all the year through? A. Yes. ) 


Q. You do not shut down for repairs? A. Well, probably for a week, or some- 
thing like that. 


ALEXANDER BoNNYMAN, machinist, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Wasa :— 

Q. How long have you been employed as a machinist? A. Thirteen years. 

Q@. What does your work comprise specially; what kind of machines do you 
turn out? A, Mill machinery. 

Q. Have you anything to do with lathes or planers? A. Yes; we have lathes 
and planers in the shop. 

Q. Do you work at those? A. Not now. 

Q. Do you have any work in regard to the building of engines? A. We do not 
do much, only repairing. 

Q. What wages do you get? A. $12. 

Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. Ten. 

Q. Is the wages you get the average for machinists in your shop? A. No. 

Q. Do you mean they get higher? A, They get less. 

Q. How much less? A. I do not know the wages of any of the other workers 
in the shop. 

Q. You consider yourself fully competent to undertake any work that comes 
into the shop? A. {do not know that. 

q. Are you able to handle anything that comesin? A. I would have to in 
some way. 

Q. Do you work after hours? A, I do sometimes, 

Q. How are you paid for work you do after hours? A. We get one and a-half 
hours for an hour’s work. 

Q. Do you work very late at any time? A. Very seldom; sometimes we do 
in fixing up breakdowns. | 

Q. Are you required then to go to work the next morning? A. If you feel 
‘like it you can; it makes no difference. 


By Mr, Frurp :— 
Q. How frequently are you paid? A. Every Saturday night. 
Q. In cash and in full? A, Yes; in cash and in full. 
_ Q. You are not required to take any groceries or anything of that kind? A. 
No; nothing. 
By Mr. WALSH :—. 


Q. Do you know if any of the men employed with you are in a comfortable 
position as regards their houses and families, or if they have houses of their own? 
A. Yes, there are quite a number of married men, and most of them are comfortable, 
as far as I know; a few have their own houses. 

Q. How many do you think? A. I could not just say now. 

Q. How many men in the establishment altogether ? A. I think there are 81 on 
the roll. 

Q. You consider most of them to be in comfortable circumstances? A. Yes; I 
think they are all in comfortable circumstances. 

Q. Have you ever had any labor troubles in your establishment? A. Never to 
my knowledge. 
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Q. How long have you worked in that establishment ? A. Seven years and a 
half. : : | A 


By Mr. Kirwin:— 


Q. Did you ever work on Sunday ? A. Twice that I remember cf. 

Q. How were you paid for that work ? A. Time and a half. 

Q. The same as if you worked at night? A. Yes; it is very seldom we are 
worked on Sunday; it has to be in extraordinary cases. 


By Mr. GIBson :— 


Q. Are there many boys among this number of men? A. Yes; quite a few 

boys. | 
‘ Q. What class do they go under, apprentices ?‘ A. Yes; as apprentices. 

Q. Are they indentured? A. No. : 

Q. I mean are they bound? A. No; there is no written agreement. 

Q. They just come in and work there? A. Yes; they are four years in thé 
shop; they can leave before their time is up, and there is nothing about it. 

Q. Do many of them finish their time and learn to be fair mechanics? A. 
Mostly all do. 

Q. Do the firm see and take pains that they are taught the business straight 
gut A. Some; he tries to see that they get a fuir show. 

Q. What do they get the first year? A. $3 a week the first year. 

Q. And it is increased gradualiy each year until the term is finished ? A. Yes, 


By Mr, Wasi :— 


Q. Do any of the boys remain afterwards as journeymen in theshop? A. Yes; 
quite a few. 


Q. You do not know how many? A. No. 


NATHANIEL Curry, firm of Rhodes, Curry & Co., sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q. In what industry are you employed here? A. In the manufacture of build- 
ing materials ; doors, sashes, &¢. We are builders and general contractors, 

Q. How: long have you been engaged in this industry here? A. i) years in 
this place. 

Q. Has your business increased or is it increasing now to what it was, say 
8 to 10 years ago? A. That is soon after I started business ~ yes, it has. 

Q. How many men do you employ at the present time, or if you have not the 
average number of men working now what is your average and what has it been 
during the past three or four years? A. At present we have only 70 men on the 
pay roll, but I may say that in 2 month from now we will have more than double 
that number, probably 150 or 160 or more, I know that last summer we had on the 
pay roll on an average very near 200 men. 

Q. What would be the average number for the past two years say ? A. About 
140 I suppose or something like that; that of course you will understand includes the 
building trades inside and outside and all that, 

Q. You are engaged in all the branches of this particular industry, please give 
us, taking your inside hands first, your cabinet makers or those men you have 
specially for finishing work, what do they getaday ? A. $10 to$12a week; quite 
a number get $12. 


Q. What do your ordinary bench hands get? A. I suppose the average would 
be about $10.50 | 

Q. Do your machinists or wood turners or any of those men taking special 
places around the machinery get anything extra? A. $2. day is about as much as 
any of them get ; that of course don’t count in foremen, foremen get more’ ; 


. Q. How much more do foremen or. menin charge of jobs get ? A. $3 our shop 
oremen. 

Q. What do the ordinary carpenters get? A. From $8 to $12 a week, $10 is 
about the average. 

Q. Have you any boys working around your place? A. Yes; I think we have 
four apprentices. 

Q. About what would be the age of the youngest of these? A. 16 and 17 is 
the youngest we ever take them to start with. 

Q. Are those boys in the name of the apprertices or are they actually through ? 
A. They are only apprentices under instructions. 

Q. Have you any system of indenture under which they sre apprenticed ? A, 
No. We give them so much a week for the first year and they are at liberty to 
leave at any time they like. 

Q. Do you find that boys whom you take for instruction as apprentices under 
these circumstances remain with you for the most part until the expiration of their 
time ? A. Yes; there are only two I think since we have been here that have left 
of their own accord; others of course we have sent away finding they were not suited 
to the business, | 

Q. Have you had apprentices who are now or who have at any time served you 
as journeymen? A. Yes; some of our best men are those whom we brought up as 
apprentices and who have never worked anywhere else. 

Q. You have men for wood turning—do they come under the head of those who 
receive ordinary wages? A. They come under the rate of pay mentioned. 

Q What do you pay your apprentices when they begm? A. $3 when they 
begin first, . 

Q. And if they are inclined to stay what advance do yougivethem? A. It 
depends on how they get along; generally the second year $4 and the third $5 and 
$6, according to the progress made by them in learning the business, 

Q. How many years do you consider they should serve in order to become good 
men? A. They can get one branch, if a smart boy, in about three years. 

Q. In order to get an insight into the whole trade it would take longer? A, 
Yes; for an insight that would enable them to do good work it would take four 
yeurs. 
Q. And after that you think if they are anything they ought to know their 
business? A. Of course they would not know so much as they would in three or 
four years more, but they could get journeymen’s wages. 

Q. Have you any principal machinists, men who can keep the machinery in 
order? A. Yes; we have a man specially for that purpose. 

Q. Do you allow him extra? A. $2 a day. 

Q. Is the man in charge of your engine a thorough engineer? A. No; heisa 
mz we schooled into the business ourselves. 

Q. He has no certificate? A. No. 

Q. Have you had any accident or anything of that kind occur? A. Never any 
accilent about the engine, , 

Q, Any with your machines ? A. Yes; there have been more or less accidents. 

Q. What was the nature of those accidents? A. From the circular saw and a 
variety of moulder, the buzz planer also are the principal machines that the men 
get hurt on. 

Q. Was there anything of a very serious nature occurred to any of them? A. 
There was a man who got an injury from a piece of sawed stuff flying from the saw 
which hit him in the stomach, and he died a week afterwards. 

Q. Could that have been avoided? A. No; the piece slipped through and flew 
back and struck him. 

Q. The machines that are dangerous, are they protected in so far as they can be 
without interfering with their proper working? A. Yes; on the saw on which this 
man got hurt there is a guard hanging so (indicates a hanging screen). 
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Q. You have some laborers about your place? A. Yes; quite a number of 
men piling lumber, unloading cars, &c. 

Q. As a general rule what do laborers receive per day? A. $1.10. 

Q. How many hours do you consider a day’s work for these different rates of 
wages that you have spoken of ? A. Ten hours, 

Q. All through? A. Yes. 

Q. And the same hours on Saturday as on other days? Yes. . 

Q. The hands receiving the lowest pay would be the ordinary hands at $1.10 a 
day? A. Yes. 

Q. Your teamster is included in that? A. Yes. 

Q. Have vou ever had any difficulty or labor troubles, or anything of that kind 
with your hands? A. No; never had. 

Q. Do you find plenty of hands for all your requirements? <A. There are times 
when it is difficult to get good mechanics, but as a general thing there is little 
difficulty in getting all we want. 

Q. It is possible you may know something of the circumstances of your men— 
do you know if any of them have any property or own houses in which they reside ? 
A. Yes; I did not think of that or I might have ascertained just how many, bat quite 
a large number of them; there must be nearly one-half own their own houses and 
some own more and rent them. There is one that owns five houses and others four 
and three and so on, 

Q. Do you find your men sober and industrious? A. Yes; moreso than in any 
other place I was ever in. hd . 

Q. Have you had these menforalong time? A. Yes; some ever since we came 
here. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. These men who own houses do you think they have paid for them out of 
their wages or had they other means? A. Out of their wages I think, entirely. Of 
course some of them don’t own them entirely; there might be mortgages on some 
more or less but some own them right out. 

Q. The men whom you consider your best hands do you find them employment 
all the year round? A. Gererally all the year round. Of course sometimes wa 
shut down but the past winter we did not shut down at all, Four or three weeks are 
about as long as we have shut down. 

Q. Four weeks you think would be the outside of the time you shut down? 
A. Yes; that is about the longest time we have shut down at once. 

Q. Then outside of your regular hands you have a good many employed occa- 
sionally? A. Yes; in spring we take on many carpenters, masons, bricklayers, 
quarrymen, &c.; then we make bricks as well, and it swells our force considerably. 

'Q. These extra men that you employ are they residents of the place or do they 
come in from abroad? A. Some come in. 

Q. Do you know whether or not they are otherwise employed when not work- 
ing for you? A. Some are lumbering and others go to other quarries. The lumber 
woods is the principal occupation for the men in the winter, that is for those not at 
regular work. 


Q. How frequently do you pay your hands? A. On the first and third Sa‘ur- 
days in the month, 

Q. Do you pay them in cash? A. Yes; in cash. 

Q. And in full? A, Yes; in fall. 

Q. How soon after the period of time to which their pay is made up do you pay 
them? A. On the first Saturday of the month they are paid up to the first Satur- 
day of the month and on the third Saturday they-are paid to the Friday night pre- 
ceding, that is just one day. 

Q. Do you know if the cost of living in Amherst is greater or less than at Hali- 
fax? A. Well, the rents are cheaper; for provisions sometimes you may get them 
tully as cheap here as at Halifax, but on the average living is cheaper here. 
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Q. How is fuel? A. Quite a bit cheaper, wood and coal both. 

Q. What is the retail price of coal? A. $3 to $5.50 a chaldron, that is a ton 
and a half. | 

Q. What is good hard wood worth per cord? A. $3. 

Q. What is soft wood? <A. $2 a cord. 

Q. What is the cord here? A. 128 feet. 

Q. What is a hind quarter of beef worth here in the fall? A. From 5 to 6 cents 
@ pound. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. What position do the men owning property occupy in your employment? 
_ A. Some are laborers, some are ordinary shop hands and there are some of them 
| Garpenters. 

Q. What are the men whom you say own four and five houses? A, Foremen. 
A few are sash makers, and an ordinary bench hand | have owns three, if there are 
not more who own two each. 
: Q. What would be the value of those houses? A. $500 to $1,500 each, with the 
ot. | 
Q. What would be the average of those houses; are the majority of them worth 
1,500? A. They would average $1,000, I suppose. 

Q. How long were these men working for you before they built those houses ? 

. From 2 to 6 and 7 years. 

_ Q. Have the wages of the men increased within the last 5 years? A. Yes. 
_  . To what extent? A. Well, about 25 per cent.—fully 20 per cent. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q Was this increase granted after consultation with the men; was it conceded 
you or was it demanded by the men? A, Generally after consultation; in some 
ses we had to put up the pay without them saying anything to us. | 

Q. You had nothing like a strike? A. No; if a man made a demand for 
icreased wages and said he would take that or go away, then we generally let him 

, but if he came in a friendly sort of way and treated about it then we would gen- 
enily agree about it. 
Q. Do your men work at night? A. Occasionally. - 
Q. When they do so do they receive an increased rate of wages or are they paid 
atthe day rate? A. They are paid always at the same rate. 

Q. What is the age of the youngest boy you have working for you? A. 17, I 

thnk, is the age of the youngest we have down there apprenticed. 


S. W. Sreeusg, clerk, shoe factory, sworn and examined, 
By Mr. Wats :— 


. What position do you hold? A. Shipping and wholesale clerk, 


. How many hands are there employed in the Amherst shoe factory? A. 163 
altoether. 


). How long has this place been established? A. In 1867—that is 21 years. 


. Has your trade increased or otherwise? A. Yes; there has been a gradual 
incrise in the business. 


. Would you kindly give us the different rates of wages paid, or have you 
diffeint rates of wages? A. No; we have not different rates exactly. 


Have you men at special work that you give higher wages to than to others? 
A. W give foremen more than laborers. 


By Mr, Kerwin :— 
QIs it piece work? A. Week work and piece work both. 
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By Mr. WausH: — 


Q. What is the average wages that piece work hands make ? A. I could hardly 
tell you that; I know the amount of wages and the number of hands. 

Q. What is the full amount of wages paid ont weekly? A. About $970 a week, 
besides the staff. 

Q. To how many hands? A. About 155. 

Q. What do you mean by staff? A. Managers and clerks. 

Q. What length of time do you consider a day’s work? A. 10 hours. 

Q. Could you give us the highest or the lowest wages made by any of the piece 
hands; that is for a fair average journeyman? A. On piece work I could not 
exactly. 

q. Could you give us the weekly earnings? A. Yes; about $11 is the highest. 

Q. And the lowest? A. Would be « girl, $1.75. 

Q. Take the lowest of the men? A. They are only boys. 

Q. What will they make? A. About $1.75; there isa few at that, two or 
three, I suppose, at that wages. 

Q. What do you pay those boys ae first they go tothe work? A. About 
$1.50 is the lowest. 

Q. According to what do you afterwards pay them? A, According to thei 
capabilities, 

Q. Do you have them in the name of apprentices? <A. No; just as boys. 

(). Do any of them remain till they are full-fledged tradesmen? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you many of them in the establishment who went there as boys, an 
who have remained with you? A. There may be one or two, but rot many. Thep 
are a few. 

Q. What wages do the women get? A. The women average about $2.65. 

Q. Some higher and some lower? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the highest? A. $5. 

‘Q. And the lowest? A $1.75, that is when commencin 

Q@. Have you any small girls working in that establishment ? A. No; 20 
small virls, 

Q. What would be the age of the youngest girl you have? A. About seventen, 
1 should think. 

Q Do you know if any of the employés there have money or propertie: of 
their own? A. Yes; a gocd many have property. 

Q. Stute the nature of the property so far as you know? A. Some have hoses 
and property cf their own, and others have properties partly paid for. 

Q. How many men. do you think, are in that position that have houses of reir 
own paid for? <A. Paid for or partly ‘paid for, 36. 

Q. Are those houses comfortable ? A. Yes; they are comfortable, 

Q. Do you know if rents are doarer now here than they have been? A, Sme, 
I think. 

Q. Do you know how the cost of living here compares with other towns A. 
No; I do not. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are you able to classify your hands ; you told us 155 were employe how 
many of these are skilled hands and how many unskilled and how many wome and 
how many boys? A. 31 women and girls; of boys there are 21 not clisified 
as journey men. 

Q. Of the med how many would you class as unskilled workmen? A. . small 
proportion, 

Q. You have about 100 skilled men then? A. Yes, 


By Mr, Wausi :— 


Q. Could you give us the average wages of the 100 skilled men? <A. rom $7 
to $11 a week, according to their work. 
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By Mr. Frerp :— 


Q. Are your hands constantly employed while you shut down? A. We never . 
shut down. 

Q. Do you employ the full force steadily? A. The full force. 

Q. What hours constitute a day’s work? A. From 7 to 12 and from 1 to6. 

Q. Do you ever work at night? A. Occasionally. 

Q. Do your hands receive the same rate for night work as for day work? A, 
The same rate, 

Q. How frequently do you pay the hands? A. Once a week. 

Q. In cash? <A. In cash. 

Q. And in full? A. In full. 


By Mr. WaAtsH ;— 


Q. Have you ever had any labor troubles with yourhands? A. No. 

Q. You always find sufficient hands for the work yourequire? A. Yes; there 
is very little trouble on that account. | 

Q. Where do you find your market? A. Inthe Maritime Provinces—princi- 
pally Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 

Q. Do you send any to Newfoundland? <A. No. 

Q. Do you send any to New Brunswick? A. No. 

Q. Do you ever find any of the Quebec manufacturers coming down here and 
interfering with yourtradein any way? A. Yes; to acertain extent. 

Q. Does it interfere with you very much? A. Not very much; we make a 
better class of goods than the Quebec people and a different class. 

Q. Do you ever have any manufacturers coming down from Ontario? A. Yes, 

Q. Are you able to compete successfully with all these? <A. Yes. 


By Mr, Kerwin :— 


Q. What class of goods comes from Ontario,—is it better than those which come 
from Quebec? A, We generally call them the same, though a better class comes 
from Ontario than from Quebec. 

Q. You have separate conveniences for your employés? <A. Yes: 

Q. With separate entrances? A. Yes; with separate entrances. 

Q. Any division in between them at all outside ? A. No. 

Q. Those people owning property would they have pretty good positions in the 
factory ? A. Yes. 

Q. Would they have any other means besides what they earnthere? A. No; 
just what they earn there. 

Q: They have no children or other members of the family working there? A. 
No. 

By Mr. Watsa:— 


Q. Have the young hands employed there any education; can they read and 
write? A. They are most of them able to read and write. : 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. Do the doors of the factory open inward or outward? A. Inward, most, I 
think. 

Q. How high is the factory? A. Three stories and a basement. 

Q. How many flights of stairs lead to the top story? A. Two. 

Q. How wide are those stairways? A. I cannot tell exactly—one is eight feet 
wide, I suppose, and the other about six. 

Q. Are they straight or winding? A. One straight and one winding. 

Q. How many people work on the top story? A, 51. 


By Mr. WAusH :-— 


Q. In case of an alarm of fire do you think there is sufficient means of escape 
provided? <A. Yes, 
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Q. Are you provided in the factory with the means of extinguishing fire? A. 
No. ; 


By Mr. Freep:— 


Q. Are there no fire escapes outside? A. No. 
Q. Where does the dust from the machines go? A. Up by the chimney. 
Q. It is carried up there by the draft? A. Yes. 


By Mr. GiBson :— 


Q. You stated that you turned out full-fledged mechanics; you do not mean that 
you turn out men able to make a complete boot? A. No. 

Q. Only that they are fitted to work at any one machine? A. Only the one 
machine. 

Q. They could only finish a boot so far as one machine was concerned in the 
operation? A.-That is all, or to do a particular work. 


By Mr. WAtsa:— 


Q. That is the usual way? A. Yes; that is the usual way; we do not teach the 
boys to make acomplete boot, only to work the different machines, 

C. R. 8. Casry, tanner, sworn and examined. 

By Mr. Wats :— 
HM Q. How long have you been engaged in this business? A. About 27 years in 
anada, 

Q. Have you been engaged in it before? A, Yes. 

Q. Do you find your business increasing now, isit more profitable than formerly ? 
A. Well, no more profitable; there has bzea a small increase, 

Q. What kind of leather do you turn out? A. Lightstock. 

. Any sole leather? A. No. 
. Do you do anything in sheep skins? A. No. 
. Nor anything of that kind? A. No. 
. Any calf skins? A. No; only jast light cow hides and buff. 
. How many men do you employ? A. Average about 20. 
. Have you different rates of wages? A. Yes. 
. What is the average pay for men engaged in tanning outside the laborers? | 
A, About $7 a week, 

Q. What do you pay your foreman or your first hand? A. We attend to it our- 
selves; our best man, the beamster, makes about $12 a week, and the men in the 
yard $8 a week, and the men in charge of the engine $8 a week. 

Q. Have you any young boys? A. None at all. 

Q. Where do you find a market for the produce of your tannery ? A: We sell 
it in town. 

Q Do you continue running all the year? A. Yes; run all year. 

Q. And your hands are employed every day in the year? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know if any of your hands are in comfortable circumstances or own 
houses? A. Three or four owa places paid for or partially so I should imagine, 

Q. How long have they been with you, those hands? A. Some fifteen years. 

By Mr. Gisson :— 


Q. Do you have any apprentices? A. No; we very seldom take any. 
By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. How frequently do you pay your hands? A. We pay what is coming to 


them every Saturday; we keep a grocery store and supplies for our men in the 
grocery line. 


Q. Do you require the men to buy from you? <A. No. 
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Q. They can buy where they please, then? A. Yes. 

Q. lf a man were to buy at another place, would it make any difference in his 
getting employment from you? A. If he continued to do it might, but we have 
never had a case of that kind; but some do get part in other places and it makes no 
difference. 

Q. But if a man continued to buy groceries elsewhere it might make a differ- 
ence in time? A. It might be convenient for us todo so, but we have not had a 
case of that kind. 

Q. Have you many customers at that store besides yourown men? A, No. 

Q. You do not keep a regular store? A. No. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Do you sell the groceries to the men at the market price, that is at the same 
as they can get them at in other stores? A. The same. 
_ Q. There is no difference in that respect at all? A. No; none, 

Q. Do you sell anything else besides groceries; do you sell flour? A. I said 
provisions were sold and I. meant flour and meal too. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


-Q. Do you deal in coal too? A. Yes; I generally get a carload of coal and de. 
liver it to them as they want it. | 

Q. Do you sell it at the same price as the retail dealers? A. Yes; and deliver 
it at the same. 

Q. Do you sell boots and shoes to the men too? A. Yes, mostly; we trade 
with the shoe factory. 

Q. About how much of their earnings do the men take in that kind? A. I 
should judge about one-half. 

Q. And they get the rest in cash? A. Yes. 

Q. On Saturday night you pay in full to them what is coming? A. Yes. 


By Mr. WaLsH :— 


Q. Have you ever had any difficulty with your men on account of those deal- 
ings? A. No. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Dothe single men take any goods from you? A. We avoid employing 
single men as much as possible; we very seldom employ a single man, but when 
we do we pay him his wages. 

Q. Do you get your groceries in Halifax? A. Some; we buy a good many of 
them in town. 

Q. Have you any wholesale groceries in town? A. Yes; I think I might call 
them wholesale—some of them ; they cut things down very fine; we often find that 
we can buy to advantage here. } 

Q. Dealing in the limited scale that you do, can you afford to sell as cheaply as 
those dealing in larger quantities ; in other words, can you afford to sell as cheaply ? 
A. Well, we have to do it or not supply. 


By Mr. WALsH :— f 


Q. You never found any complaints from the men in that respect? A. No/ 
never; if we charge them high and forced them to take them, they would soon tel 
you of it, 


By Mr, Kerwin :— 


Q. Is there much of that kind of business done in Amherst or is it only in your 
particular trade? A. Not much of it done. 
Q. What object have they in buying outside your store? A. Well, as a general 
_thing, if a man has money in his pocket he can beat down a little in the different 
places, and then there is a good many things.we do not have. 
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Q. So then it would be a disadvantage to buy in any other store than yours? 
A. I do not know as it would. 

Q. Do you not think that when a man has done his work for you he should be 
at liberty to buy his groceries at any place he likes? A. Certainly he can, but then 
the privilege comes back again to us. 

Q. Then his buying groceries in other places would prejudice his position in 
your employ? A. If 1 found a man was inclined that way, when | know it was no 
advantage to him, I would not consider him worth so much to me, and of course in 
employing men as I do, the idea is to make something out of him. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Do you consider that the men give you full value for the wages you pay 
them? A. Yes. 


By Mr. WAtsH :— 
Q. Then [suppose you consider that as long as you can sell to them cheaper, 


or as cheap as they can buy elsewhere, you think they ought in return deal with 
you—is that the way you look atit? A. Yes. | 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q. Do you not think the men should be left to their own free will? A. Cer- 
tainly—we never left him anyway else; our tree will comes in after that. 


Q. If he did not continue dealing in your shop is he left at his own free will? 
A. He would be, 


EDWARD CuBRAN, lumberer, sworn and examined, 
By Mr. WAtsH :— 


Q. How many men have you employed on an average in your lumbering opera- 
tions ? A. Inthe summer from 35 to 40 men and boys, and inthe wincer from 50 to 60. 

Q. About what wages do you pay? Say first as to the capable men you have 
lumbering? A. In general $1.50 a day and board. 

Q. And the ordinary hands? A.I pay them $1, a free house and fire wood. 

Q. Are they found? A. No. 

Q. Have these men employment the year round? A. Yes. 

Q. Do ary accidents occur in your operations? A. Sometimes; I have been 
very fortunate, but one man had his arm taken off. 

Q. Was that cxused by accident, or was it his own fault? A. I think it was 
more of his own fault, as ] had warned him not to put on the belt that way, but the 
next day he did the same and got cut. 

Q. Do you employ boys? <A. Yes. 

Q. What is the sge of the youngest boy? A. Somewhere about 14 or 15—I 
think ; there are two of them. 

Q. Are those boys «educated ? Have they been toschool? A. Yes. 

Q. Able to read and write? Yes; I think they can. 

Q. Do these boys as‘a role remain with you along until they grow up? A. No. 

Q. Is the lamber business a profitable business? Is it.as profitable as it has been 

in the past ; is there an increase in the profit? A. It is as good as it has been 
for the past few years; it has been a little better this year. 

Q. Have avy of the men who have remained with you or have any of your men 
housos of theirown? A. I do not know of any, but many of them are bringing up 
their families respectably and educating them too. 

Q. Are they mostly men of families? A. Yes; mostly. I have some young 
men too. 

By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. What do you pay the men in the woods? A. Different prices; I think the 
lowest is $16 and I pay as high as $20. 
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Q@. And board? A. Yes. 

Q. How long are they in the woods asarule? A. About three months. . 

Q. Those employed in the woods in the winter work for you ag well 4s in sum-= 
mer,do they? A. Yes; quite a number. I always try to have a place for them. 


JoHN Ross, heeler, shoe factory, sworn and examined, 
By Mr. WALsH :— 


, Q. Have you been long in this shoe factory ? A. Nearly three years in this. 
actory. 

Q. Have you been in any other factory in this country ? A. No; in no other 

lace . 

Q. Does the management of the factory here compare favorably with any other 
factory in which you may have been? A. It doses. 

Q. Do you work by the day or by the piece? A. By the week, 

Q. flow much do you get by the week? <A. $3.50. 

Q. Do you belong to any labor organization? A. I do not, 

Q. Have you had any difficulty or trouble with your employers? A. No; I 
mever had. 

Q. Are you paid weekly? <A. Yes. 

Q. What are your hours? A. Ten hours a day. 

Q The same as the rest of the men? A. Yes. 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. You work ata heeling machine? A. No;by hand; there are no heeling 
machines in that factory. 
Q. Are you a married man? A. Yes. 
Q. Can you purchase a house for yourself out of your wages? A. I do not 
think so. 
, Do you find yourself able to save any money atall? A, Very little. 
. About how much rent do you pay? A. $54 month, 
. Do you get a pretty comfortable house for $5 a month? A. It is fair; yes. 
. How many rooms? A. Five rooms, 
. Near to your work? <A, Yes; it is within about ane minutes walk, 
. About what taxes do you puy ior such a house? A. About $2 a year. 


By Mr. WausH :— 
. Is that the only tax you have to pay? A. $1, too, for school tax. 


Taoat is $3 for taxes? A. I think it is $2.60 we pay for the other taxes a year, 
altogether. 
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DoteuAs McLkop, cutting room, shoe factory, sworn and examined, 
By Mr. WALSH :— 


Q. How long have you been in this shoe factory? A. Going on fourteen years. 

Q. Have you ever been in any other factory? A. No other shoe factory; well, 
perhaps, you may say a short time but not long. 

Q. Tell us what wages you get? <A. I average about $9 a week. 

Q. What are the hours you have to work ? A. Ten, 

Q. Are you employed at the one branch; cutting? A. Yes, always. 

Q. Had you ever any difficulty between yourself Pand your employer? A. Now 

Q. Do you work full time all the year? A. Yes. 

Q. You are not aware of any system otf fining or anything of that kind in the 
establishment you are engaged in? A. No; I do not think there is any such systen 
in our factory. 
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Q. Are you in position to save any money. Ido not wish to interfere in your 
private matters, but it is our business to enquire whether the workingmen here live 
in comfortable circumstances or not; it is not a matter of mere curiosity on our part 
but for the good of the men? A. Yes; 1 can savea little. I live economically. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. Do you work by the piece? A. No. 
Q. By day’s work? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 
Q. Do you belong to any labor organization? A. No; I never did. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you own the house in which youlive? A. Yes. 

Q. Would you feel at liberty to tell us bow long you think it will teke to pay 
for your house out of your wages? A. Ido not know as I never studied it that 
way ; I had some money when went there and I borrowed some and built it in that 
way. 


CuirrorD Tower, employé shoe factory, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Wasa :— 


Q. What is your position; what branch of the work are you at? A. Lasting. 

Q. Did you ever work in any other shoe factory? A. No. 

Q. What wages are you paid? A. Different wages; I am on piece work. 

Q. Well as a piece worker what are you able to earn on an average? A. $10, 
$11 and $12. It is all aecording to how I work. 

Q. What are your hours of work? <A, Ten. 

Q. Have you had any difference with your employers ever? A. No. 

Q. You have no reason to complain? A. No; none at all. 

Q. Do you belong to any labor organization? A. Well, Lcan’t say as I do, I. 
belong to the Union formed by the coal cutters, but that has nothing todo with this 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Can the other lasters make as good wages as you? A. There are men earn- 
ing as good wages as me. 

Q. What do you think would be about the average wages earned by lasters not 
including any boys, only the journeymen? A. Ifa fair man he can earn $9 a week 
—he ought to. 

Q. Do you work the year round? A. Yes. 

Q. You do not lose any time except through sickness or your own desire to be 
off? A. That is all. 

Q. How frequently are you paid? A. Every Saturday. 

Q. Are youa married man? A. Yes 

Q. Can you lay by any of your money, say to buy a house or to invest in any 
other way? <A. Well, I think I can. 


By Mr. WausH :— 
Q. Have you doneso? A, Not yet, I did not make a start. 
By Mr. FRrEeD :— 
Q. Are there many boys employed at learning the branch of the business you 
are at? A. No; I do not think there are many. 
Q. When they do work at it are they bound? A. No. 
Q. They go just to learn what they can of the business, I suppose? A. Yes. 


Q. Do you understand any branch outside of lasting? A. Yes. 
Q. You are a good all round hand? A. Yes, 
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GroRGE Evans, foreman shoe factory, sworn and examined, 
By Mr. WaAtsu: 


Q. Have you been long engaged in this shoe factory? A. This last factory, 5 
ears. 

4 Q. Have you worked in others? A. Yes. 

Q. Does this one compare favorably with the others? Yes; very. 

Q. Is it a fair question to ask what wages you receive? A, Yes; it is a tair 
question to ask, but I do not know that I am bound to answer it. 

Q. What are your hours of labor? Ten hours. 

Q. Throughout the year? A. Yes; throughout the year, 

Q. Have you had any difficulty in your connection with the firm during that 
time? A. None whatever. Eat is) 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you have the hiring of the hands? A. No. 
Q. You have nothing to do with that? A. No. 


By Mr. WALsH:— 
. Do you discharge them? A. No. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
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Q. Do you know whether any objection is made in the factory to men whe 
belong to labor organizations? A. There is none in our factory, and there is no 
labor organization around this Province, as I know of; we are not troubled with 
anything of that sort down here, 

Q. Have you any orders or any understanding as to the age at which children, 
shall be employed? A. J understand they shall not be employed under 14 years, 

Q. Do you think any are employed under 14 years of age? A. Not in our 
factory ; I know none are employed under 14. 


By Mr. Walsh :— 


Q. Have you any system of finer, or anything like that? A. Nothing of that 
sort; we do not run it that strict. 
- Q. Ifany work is spoiled how is it managed? <A, The men are cautioned not to 
spoil any more, that is all. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Are the boys and girls or any of them ever abused or scolded for anything ? 
A. Not as I am aware of; no one has the right to do it unless the manager, and he 
generally does that thing; he is generally very kind to the men and boys and to all 
in the factory ; he might scold them for being idle at times, but there is no abuse 
whatever ; he in fact treats them all very gentlemanly. 

Q. Could there not bea labor organization in this province and you not to know of 
it? A. Well, there might be, and still there are so many going in and out, and from 
my position in the factory I would learn something of it. 

Q. Suppose an employé were late in the morning would there be any fine im- 
posed? A. No; they are scolded, perhaps. 

Q. Would their wages be docked? A. No ; the wages are not docked for it, 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Would the doors be locked at any time after the people came in? A. No; 
there was some little time ago a little talk aboutit. We work at different times. In 
the winter when we commence at 7.30 we would have three quarters of an hour for 
dinner and then we work till 6.15, and when the time wae changed back to the first 
of March the manager gave notice to the hands to be more prompt, that he would 
~ lock the door, but be only threatened that, as he did not lock the door; the door is 
never locked as I know of, 
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Mack Wuite, laborer, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. WAtsu :— 


Q. What wages do you get every day? A. I got $1.50 last summer fora couple 
of months; this summer $1.10 first and then $1.15, and this winter my wages were 
cut down and I put in only nino hours. 

Q. Were you paid at the rate of $1.15 for the nine hours? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you ever work any after hours? A. Yes; sometimes we do. 

Q. Are you paid accordingly for it? A. Sometimes we are and sometimes we 
lose a little about it. 

Q. In what particular occupation are you laboring ; do you follow horses? A. 
No; 1 8m working in the yard for Messrs. Rhodes & Curry. I unload cars for the 
mill, &c, 

2. Have you been long with them? A. I have been five years off and on and 
T have left them at one time for a couple of months; I left twice and was away for a 
couple of months and went back again to them. 

_. Q. Are you a married man? A. Yes. 

. Did you work anywhere else in the province? A. Yes. 

. Where did you work? A. In 5 or 6 different places. 

. Have you a house of your own? A. No. 

- Do you occupy a house? A. Yes; I pay rent for it. 

. What rent do you pay for your house? A. 1 pay $5.25 a month. 

. What accommodation have you got for $5.25. <A. It isa pretty good house, 

only nothing extra, | 
‘ xe Is living cheaper here or as cheap as in any other places you have been in ? 
A. No. 

Q. Where could you live cheaper than you can here? A. I can buy things 
cheaper at Memramcook than | can here. 

Q. Is there much difference? A. L thought. there was quite a difference. 

Q. Whatdid you find cheaper in Memramccok ? A. Tobacco and butter are quite 
a bit cheaper, and potatoes are a little cheaper and flour is some cheaper. 

By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q. When you work at night what pay do you get? A. I get the day rate of 

pay. Ihave never worked at night but I work late. 
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F. B. Rozsa, of Robb & Sons, foundry and machine shop, sworn and examined, 
By Mr. WAus# :— 


Q. How many men do you employ on an average, taking the last two years ? | 

a We have been employing the last four months in the various shops from 75 to 
80 men. 

| Q. How many of these stand as machinists, and how are they paid? A. The 
machinists and mechanics by day’s work and get as high wages as moulders; but'the 
moulders by doing piece work can make more wages under the present system than 
machinists would. 

Q. What do moulders make? A, They make as high as $15 aweek. Some- 
times they make higher. | 

Q. Do any make $20? A. I have none that make that. 

Q. What kind of mouldings do you make? A, Our specialty has been stoves, 
but lately we have been moulding castings for the mines,. 7 

Q. 1s your foundry extending its work; is it doing more business than it was ? 
A. Weare doing more business on account of our entering into new lines of manufac- 
ture. Up to a year ago or a year and a half ago we were doing but little outside of 
our regular foundry and machine work, but about a year ago we commenced boiler 
making and are now doing a good »business in that, and now we are fitting up so as. 
to make our own engines as well. 
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Q. Do you make agricultural implements? A. No} we do not seek it. 

Q. What do you pay your machinists, that is the weekly hands? A. They get 
all the way from $1.25 to $1.75 aday. Some of them get as high as $2 a day. . 

_ Q. What do your ordinary hands get? A. We pay our fitters $1.40, $1.50 
$1.60 and then we have some hands as low as $1.10. 

Q. These would be helpers? A. Yes; and the outside hands. We think we 
should get them for $1 but that depends on what we find in the man; we are always 
willing to allow what the man is worth to us. 

Q. Have you many boys in your establishment? A. Not a great many. It 
depends on how our work is especially sometimes when we employ more boys than 
at others and there are at times when we will not take a boy for a long time. 

Q. What is the age of the youngest boy you employ? <A. We never take any 
under seventeen, 

.Q. Do you then take them as apprentices? A. Yes. 

Q: Do they remain as a general rule until their apprenticeship is over or until 
they become skitled mechanics? A. That depends wholly upon the boy or at least 
@ great deal does; we try to get them tostay in every case we can, but some boys 
after working two or three yeas get uneasy, and you cannot hold them. 

Q. Have you had any apprentices remain with you as journeymen after getting 
through ? A. Yes; we have, our foreman is one. The foreman of the foundry 
has been with us since we started ; the foreman of the moulding shop has been with 
us nearly twenty years and a number of the moulders have been with us a good 
many years. 

Q. Have any of your employés property of theirown? A. Yes; some have 
built two houses. one for themselves and one for speculation, and many own their 
own house. 

Q. What number? A. I could see what number, but I have no doubt there is 
from 12 to 20 who own their own houses. | 

Q. Do you know if they are paid for, or are they paying for them? A. Many 
of them have their houses paid for. Speaking of men who have houses to rent,’ 
there is one man who has built three or four houses and the last one he built at an 
expense of probably $2,500. 

Q. What position does he occupy with you? A. He is one of the ordinary 
moulders ; he built it for speculation. | 

Q. Did he build from his own indusrry? A. Yes; no other way of doing it— 
that man has no outside interests in any way that I am speaking of; he came to us 
in very poor circumstances and he went in attending to the furnace and then he took 
a notion to learn moulding, and still though not a foreman he is a good man. 

Q. How long has he been working for you? <A. Probably 18 years. 

Q. Do your men work regularly all the year round? A. Yes; of course we 
have always closed up Christmas week, or sometimes perhaps in the spring there is 
a little slack time for stock taking and like that, but we have been castiag every day 
right straight along; we never had a loafing spell for two or three years but are 
casting every day right along. 

Q. Do you find the men as a rule attentive to their work and of steady habits ? 
A. Yes; we have no trouble that way. Of course we treat them well and find no 
trouble and the relations existing between us are everything that could be desired. 

Q. Never any labor trouble? A. Nothing at all, not the slightest. 

Q. In the case of men renting houses do you know what the average rent would 
‘be for houses which are used by the workingmen here? A. That depends on the 
place, but I should think that from about $4 to $7 or $8 a month, it would be a very 
poor house you would get under $4 a month. 

Q. Take theaverage at $6? A. It would hardly run up to six dollars a great 
many of them are cheap houses and I[ think $5 would be about the average rent. 

Q. Have youafamily? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find that living is cheaper now than it has been? A. Well, that is. 
rather a SS question to answer because it is relative. It is like this; certain things 
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are cheaper than they were and other things would be higher. and the cost of living 
depends upon how a man chooses to live,—he can live either economically or ex-- 
pensively. 

Q. The average workingman around here has nothing to complain of in that 
respect? A. He can live as cheaply as he pleases. 

Q. When do you pay your men? A. KHvery Saturday night. | 

Q. Up to the full time? Up to Friday night. 

Q. Do you pay in cash then? A, Yes; always in cash; they generally are in 
our debt, many of them ; it is impossible to keep it otherwise. , 

Q. Can you find any quantity of skilled hands at any time you want them? A, 
Yes; if we want a mechanic we generally advertise in the city papers and generally 
easily find a man. — 

Q. Do you find your businessimproving as a general rule? A. Well, yes. 

Q. Take the last 7 or 10 years? <A. It certainly is improving and as a reason I 
said we were extending it into new lines. We began, say twelve years ago; we em- 
ployed about 22 hands, that is our pay roll would notexceed from $125 to $150 & 
week. | 

Q. What were the wages paid men then? <A. Very much the same as now, 
there is not much difference ; now we have a much greater number of hands asl 

stated and our wages run from $600 a week, sometimes $625 and sometimes as high 
as $650 a weck, | 


GrorGE W. CuRIsTIE, wood work manufacturer, sworn and examined, 
By Mr. WaLsH :— 


Q. How long have you been engaged in this industry? A. About 25 years, I 
think it is. 
*  Q. Take the last ten years, as an average, has your trade as a general rule ~ 
increased or otherwise? A. It has increased a good deal. 
Q. Do you find this new branch of business, the making of caskets, which you 
have lately entered upon, a growing business? A. Yes; I think it is. 
Q. Do you find that a profitable branch of your business? A. Yes; very fair. 
Q. Do you find your business as a whole more profitable than before? A. Yes; 
it has been this last number of years. 
3 Q How many hands do you employ? A. About from 15 to 20; I think I have: 
18 now. 
Q. What wages do you pay your hands? <A. Some as high as $2.50 a day and 
some $i a day. 
Q. Those at $1 a day would be laborers, I suppose? <A. Yes. , 
Q. What is the average of your skilled hands? A. $9 a week—$1.50 a day— 
and the foreman gets more. 
Q. Do they get constant work the year round? A, Yes. 
Q. Do you ever have to shut down for any repairs? A. No; we wek nine 
hours in winter time for about two months. r 
Q. And ten hours in summer time? A. Yes. : 
Q. Do you find any difficulty in getting a sufficient number of hands for your 
work? <A. No. 
Q. Do you find your hands generally sober or fairly sober men? A. Yes; all 
very sober men. | 
Q. Are there any of these men a long time with you? A. Yes; they have- 
been a good while—two or three from little boys. 
Q. Have you any little boys now? A. No. 
Q. Do you take apprentices at all? A. We have a boy nine years old commen- — 
cing this year. 
¥ Q. Do you find your apprentices remain until they become skilled hands? A, 
eB. 
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. Have you any of them working with you still? A. Yes; Ihave two now. 
How long have they been with you? A. 10 or 12 years, 
. When do you pay your men? A. Every Saturday night. 

. In cash? A, In cash. 

. Andin full? A. Yes; in full. 

. Uptothe time? A. Yes. 

.. Have you ever had any labor trouble with your men at all? A. No. 


By Mr. Grpson :— . 
Q. You said your business was increasing; to what do you attribute that ‘in- 
crease? A. Well, to the population increasing—there is a greatly growing demand 
for our work and we are extending it further. 
Q Is your trade confined to this Province? A. Well, to these two Provinces 
and to Newfoundland. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Is there any combination in the casket business in this Province? A. No; 
IT have not. 
Q. Are you restricted as to the persons to whom you shallsell? A. No. 
Q. Do you know of any such combination in this Province? A. No; not in 
this Province ; it is in Ontario, I believe. | 
By Mr. Kerwin :— | 
. Do you pay your men the same in winter asinsummer? A, Yes; just the 
‘same for nine haurs. 
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F. MoDonatp, employé Rhodes, Curry & Co., sworn and examined. 


By Mr, Watsu :— 


Q. How long have you been employed there? A. Three years in the fall. 
Q. What wages do you receive? <A. $12 a week. | 
Q. Is that the average wages for bench hands or do all the other bench hands 
‘receive the same rate of wages as yourself? A. Some do and some do not so far as 
I know. 
By Mr. Gisson :— | 
Q. Have you a regular scale of wages there or are the men only paid what they 
are worth ? A. According to their worth. 
Q. You have no carpenters’ union? A. No. 
By Mr. Wautsu :— 
Q. Have you ever had any differences with your employers? <A. Not in the 
least. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Who fixes the rate of wages in your department, the foreman or the man- 
ager? <A. I think it is understood by both. : 
Q. Do the men frequently think that they are worth more than they receive 
and ask for an increase of wages? A. Not often, to my knowledge. ; 
Q. Have you frequently known the men’s wages to be increased without making 
application for it? A. Well, Ido not know ofany. That is, without application in 
some way, either directly or indirectly. 
By Mr. WALsH :— 
Q. Have you any bench hands in your establishment? A, Yes; there area good 
many. 
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By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are you frequently sent out of the shop? A. I have never been out yet. 

Q. Do you know if the men sent out receive the same ‘rate of pay ae when in 
the shop? A. So far as I know they do. 

Q. If sent any considerable distance from their residence, are they peepiiges to 
take their time in walking to and from their work in the ten hours? A. I do not. 
think that any work is so far away as would need taking the time. 


By Mr. Wausa :— 


Q. Are you a married man? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a house of your own or do yourent one? A. Rent. 
Q. What rent do you pay ? A. About $5 a month. 

Q. A fairly comfortable house? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. Grgson :— 


Q. What would be about the value of the house that you would get for $5 a 
month? A. From $1,400 to $1,500 would be the fair value of the house I am in and 
I pay $10 a month and let out one part. 

Q. You have lived in other places? <A. Yes. 

Q. What places? A. Truro, New Glasgow and Pictou. 

Q. In any of the large cities? A. I never kept house in any large city, but I 
have been in them. 

Q. Could you tell us the price of things in Amherst and in Halifax; can you 
compare the prices? A. I could not. 


By Mr. WAusH :— 


Q. Is there any difference in the cost of living between Amherst and Truro? A: 
A little; I think you can live cheaper in Truro. 


Ivan Prvzs, hooker in shoe factory, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. WAusH: — 


Q. What do you mean by hooker ? A. Putting hooks in the boots. 

Q. How long have you been in the factory ? A. One month. 
-Q. Do you. know about what age you are? A. 14 in October next, 

Q. Have you ever been to school? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you read and write? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you intend to remain in the factory until you become a practised hand 
? A. I expect to go to school next winter. 
Q. What wages do you earn per week? A. About $3. 

Q. Do you work piece work or by the day ? A. Piece work. 
Q 
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By Mr. Freep :— 
- Do you board with your parents? <A. Yes, 


G. M. Doz, cabinet maker, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. WALsH:— 


Q. Have you been long in your present employ? A. About two years. 

Q. Do you work piece work or by the day? A. At times piece work and at 
times day work. 

Q. Just state if you please what your average wages would be? A. From $10 
to $12 a week. 

Q. What are your hours of work? A, 10 hours. 

Q. Are you employed continuously throughout the year? A. Yes. 
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By Mr. FreEp :— 


Q. Do the other cabinet makers make the same wages that you earn—I mean | 
in your establishment? A. Yes; about the same wages. 


By Mr. WatsH:— 


Q. When are you paid ? A. Twice a month. 
Q. Are you paid up to the time and in full? <A. Yes, 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are all the hands in the factory paid at the same time? A, Yes. 

Q. Did you ever have any desire to be paid more frequently? A. No. 

Q. Have you heard any of the hands expressing such a desire? A. No; I can- 
not say as I have. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. Are there many boys employed in your business? A. No; not many. 

Q. Well, those that are, are they regularly apprenticed? A. They are not 
under articles. ® 

Q. Not under indenture? A. No. 

Q. Only just hired at so much a week? A. Yes. : 
- Q. What wages do they pay boys when they first go in to learn? A. I think 
about $3.00. 

Q. Do the boys generally stay till they finish theirtime? A. Some doand some 
of them not ; we bave a couple there and there is no advantage in keeping them, 

Q. Do you think that an indenture system would be a benefit both to master and 
boy? A. No; I donot think so. - 

Q. You would not approve of the indenture system? A. I think not. 


By Mr, Kerwin :— 


Q. Has there been any accident in your establishment? A. There has. 
Q. Fatal accident? A. Yes. | 
| Q. Through a defect in the machinery or through dangerous machinery? A, 
I think it was more carelessness on the part of the operators. 

Q. Carelessness? A. Yes. 

Q. In what respect? What was the nature of the accident? A. Through a 
circular saw the accidents are principally ; the men become careless at the work they 
are at and accidents will happen, 

Q. Were the persons hurt at that machine capable of doing their work or were 
they ignorant of it? A. They were capable men, 


By Mr. FReEp :— 


Q. Were they journeymen? A. Well, they were men who were continually 
employed at the one line of work. 

Q. They were men, not boys? <A. Men. 

Q. So far as you are acquainted with it is the machinery in the factory as well 
guarded as it can be with due consideraiion to the performance of the work in hand ? 
A, Yes; I think so. 


Rurvs Hicks, sole leather department, shoe factory, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Wasi :— 
Q. Have you always been in this department? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you been in any factory outside of thisone? A. No. 
Q. How long have you been in this factory? A. Twelve years. 
Q. What wages do you get? A. $il. 
Q. Have you ever had any difficulty with your employers? A. No; none what- 
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Q. Are you paid every week? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you cut soles or do you keep stock? A. We cut the soles in our rooms 
By Mr. WALsH :— 

Q. Do you cut them by machinery? A. Yes; we have a sole cutter and diese 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Do the other men in the room earn as good wages as you do? A. No. 

Q. You are foreman? A. Yes. 

Q. What would the men in that department earn? <A. Well, from $6.50 to $7.50. 

Q. Are they journeymen? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you employ any boys there? A. Yes; three. 

Q. What can they earn? A. I think one earns between $4 and $5, another one 
$3 and the smaller boy $2.50. 

Q. Are they learning any other branch of the trade? A. No; one learns to 
fit stock and the other is learning to make heels. 

Q. Have you a family to support? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you save any money out of your salary? <A. Yes; a little. 

Q. Do you own a house? A. Yes, 


By Mr. WALSH :— 


Q. Was it entirely out of your labor you paid for your house? A, I have not 
a very large house—I think I may have since I went there. | 


By Mr. Freep ;— 


Q. Do you know if any of the men in the factory hold any of the stock in the | 
company—apny workingman? A. Yes; two or three of them do, 

Q. Is the stock on the market so that any man in the factory can buy it? A. 
It has been, but I do not know of any stock being sold now. 

Q. Do you think it would be a desirable investment for the men in the factory 
to buy up the stock as far as they could and then run it as a co-operative concern ? 


A. I don’t think it would be hardly possible for them to buy the stock as it is at too 
high a price. , 


@ 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Do you work ten hoursaday? <A. Yes. 

Q. Does the employer ever give his employés a holiday? A. No. 

Q. Have you never had a holiday in the twelve years? A. Well, under the 
first manager I had a few holidays, but uever since. 

Q. Would they give you permission to go away for two or three days if you 
asked for it? A. They would let you go, but not very willingly. 


_Joun Pipes, employé shoe factory, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. WatsH :— 


Q. How long have you worked there? About thirteen years. 

Q. Did you work before in any other factory? A. No. 

Q. What is your particular branch of the business? A. Finishing bottoms. 

Q Is your work piece work? A. I used to have piece work ten years ago and 
J used to employ men then, but I am working by the week now. 

Q What is your wages now? A. $7.50. 

Q. Did you ever have any difficulty with your employers? A. A little once— 
I went away awhile on account of the wages being cut down a little, and [ went to 
Canada West, but I came back, 


Q. Did you do any better there? A. My health failed there—I was on a farm. 
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By Mr. Freep :— 


. Did you learn your trade in this factory? A. Yes; the finishing part. 

; Did you learn any other branch of the trade besides this? A. Yes; creep- 

‘ing. 

Are you a married man? A. Yes. 

“i . Can you support your family comfortably on the wages you receive? A. 
8. 

Do you save anything out of it? A. Some. 

. Do you own your own house? A. Yes; partly. 

. It will take some time to pay for it out of your wages? A. Yes; some time. 

By Mr. GiBson :— 

. Is your work done by machinery or by hand? A. By hand, 


© £00 26 £6 


A.J. Munrog, boss of the team, shoe factory, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. WaAtsH :— ? 


Q. What does “ boss of the team” imply? A. I take a job from the firm and 
employ my own help. 

Q. Do you pay the help yourself? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are you responsible for the pay of the men you hire? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the company responsible? A. Not as I know of. 

Q. You psy your own help? A. Yes, 

Q. After having paid for your help during the week about what on an average 
~would be your wages? A. About $10, perhaps a little more. 

Q. What kind of help do you employ? A. I employ men and boys. 

Q. What is about the age of the boys you employ? A. From 16 up. 

Q. How many of those do you employ—take a week or a month or any time 
you like so as to give us an average? A. Five. 

Q. Would it be a fair question to ask you what you pay these boys, you say 
they are from 16up? A. The youngest is 16, 7 

Q. What do you pay them? A. We pay from $4.50, $5 and $6. 

Q. What do you pay the men? A. They are piece work. 

Q. What are they able to earn at piece work? <A. About $8. 

Q. So the bovs are paid from $4.50 up to $6, and the men on piece work aver- 
age about $8? A. About that. | 

Q. Do you have to work extra hours for these rates? <A. No; not for that—of 
course we work extra hours in certain seasons of the year. 

Q. 1 mean for this pay—I know that you work extra hours in the factory occas- 
ionally, but the hands are paid extra for that? A. Yes. 

Q. And the piece workers have that time to employ for their own benefit? A. 
Yes. 

Q. Did you ever work in any other factory in this country before working here ? 
A. Yes; in two. 

Q. Where did you work before? A. In Truro and next in Sussex, N. B, 

Q. Does this factory compare favorably with these others that you have worked 
in? <A. Yes; favorably. 

Q. Have you ever had any difficulty or trouble with your employers? A. No. 

Q. Nor with the men you employ? A. No; I cannot say I have. 

Q. Are you # member of any labor organization? <A. No. 


By Mr. Frezp :— 


Q. Uoes the firm or the company employ mea directly at the same work that 
you give the men under you? A. No; they do not. 

Q. Who fixes the rate of pay givea to the men who workin your team? A, 
“The manager. 
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Q. You have nothing to say about that? A. I have something to say about it 
of course, but I always consult the manager before 1.do anything. 

Q. Would they get the same rate of pay from the company as they get from 
you? A. I believe they would, I have no reason to believe they would not. 

Q. You take the work out and finish it? A. Yes; I get the work, the uppers,. 
and finish. : 

By Mr. WALsH :— 
Q. Do you employ any girls? A. No. 
By Mr. Freep:— 

Q. Are the boys you get wholly unskilled or are they m any way advanced 
in the business? A. Well, sometimes I get them unrkilled, and I hirethem at times 
for different branches. 

Q. Do those boys Jearn more than a single operation while with you? A. Yes; 
I change them round at times and advance them a bit. 

Q. Do they learn the use of machinery? A. No; we do not use machinery to. 


any extent. 
Q. A great deal of the work in this factery is done by hand? A. Mostly all 


work by hand. 
Q. And it is all done by machinery in other factories? A. Yes. 
Q. You turn out a superior article to that made in other factories in the larger 


cities? A. Yes; that is the intention. 
By Mr. WALsi:— 


Q. Do you know if any of the boys have been to school and can read and write ? 
A. Well, some of them have. ; 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you think there are any who cannot write? A. I think I have one who 
ean’t read any way. | 

Q. Do you think he is sensible of his deficiency and would like to learn to read? | 
A. I do not know about that. 

Q. Are there any night schools in Amberst at. which boys could learn? A. 
There is not at present-—they are talking of starting one here. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Do you think it would be better for a boy to endeavor to get some education 
in this advanced age even if he should lose some time in earning wages? A. Yes; 
I think so. | 

Q. Do you find those boys good, tractable and willing to learn? <A. Yes; 
every one of them. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Is there any of this work done outside the factory? A. No. 
Q. None? A. No; it is all done inside the factory as far as I know. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. Can you tell us which shows the greatest aptitude for learning his trade a 
boy with a little learning or a boy with none at all? A. I have taken no notice of 
that. The boy I referred to is very clever, in fact he is an exception to the rule. 


GroRGE CLARKE, Carpenter, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Wautsa:— 


Q. How long have you been at work? A. Since 22nd last June. 
Q. What wages do you get? A. $3 a week. 
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Q. Are you supposed to be an apprentice? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it your intention to stay till you perfect yourself? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever had any trouble with your master? A. No; I don’t think. - 

Q. What wages do you expect after you put in your first year? A. I do not. 
know, whatever they may give me; I expect pretty good wages. 

Q. Do your parents live here? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you board with withthem? A. Yes, 

Q. Have you been toschool? A. Yes. 

Q. How far have you gone with your education ? A, The second book. 

Q. Can you do any figuring? A. A little. 


ANDREW MoLLINsSoN, shoe factory, sworn and examined, 


By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q. What do you do in the factory? A. Nail, tack on and finish heels, 

Q. What wages do you get? A. $4.50. 

Q. How long have you been engaged ia the factory ? A. Four years. 

Q. Is it your intention to remain at that until you know ail the factory busi- 
ness ; do you intend to follow itup? A. No. 

Q. Have you been to school? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are you able tu read and write well? A. I can read well and write a little. 

Q. Have yourself and your master always agreed ; has he ever had anything to 
Say to you for doing any mischief? <A. Yes, 

Q. What did you do wrong? A. I sometimes would go out and loaf a little, 
and he talks about it. 

Q. Do you not think it would be better for you to attend to your business and 
not attempt any loafing? A. Yes. 

Q. You are getting older now and have better sense ? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you live with your parents? A. No, 
Do you pay for your board? <A. Yes. . 
How much can you get board for here? <A. I can get board for $2 a week ; 
that is what I pay for it myself. . 

Q. How old are you? A. Seventeen years. 

Q. Were you only a little over 13 when you went to work there? A, Yes. 

Q. How many different parts of shoes can you work atnow? A. Finishing 
bottoms, heeling, nailing toe and heel and tongueing. 

Q. How long do you think you would have to work before you would be con- 
sidered a journeyman. A. I do not know. 

q. You have not thought of that at all? A. No. 

Q. Is there any particular time at the end of which a boy in the place would be 
considered a journeyman, or does he wait till he gets acertain age ? A. Ido not know. 

Q. You do not know what the practice is ? No answer. 

Q. Have you any relatives here to look after you? A. No. 

Q. Do you just take care of yourself? A. I take care of myself. 


ae 


Q. 
Q. 


J. J. Furtone, employé Rhodes, Curry & Co., sworn and examined. 
By Mr, WaLsH:— 


What wages do you get? A. $10. 

What part of the business do you take? A, Wood turning. 

. Are you continually employed at that? A, Yes. 

. How long have you been at it? A. This six years. 

. Were you anywhere else in this same kind ofemploy? A. Yes; in Halifax. 
. How does this employ compare with that of Halifax? A. The employ- 
ment is steadier. 


LOLQLLO 
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Q. Have you ever had any trouble with your employers? A. In Amherst ? 
Q. Yes? A. No, 
Q. Are you a member of any labor organization? A. No. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


_ Q. How do wages in Halifax and Amherst compare? A. Sometimes in Halifax 

I would get $12, and more times $10 a week. 

Q. Do you think $10 below the average in Halifax? A. Mel I think times 
‘went down 1n Halifax the last 5 or 6 years. 

Q. How do you think the cost of living in Amherst compares with the cost of 
living in Halifax? A. Just the same, I think. 

Q. Would rents be larger there than here? A. I do not think so. 

Q. Would you get a house for less money in Amherst? A. No; I think you. 
can get a better house io Halitax for the same money. 

Q. Is fuel cheaper or dearer in Halifax? A. About the same. 

Q. Do you think you pay the same here for your family supplies as you would 
in Halifax? A. I think it is a little dearer here. 

Q. How about butter, e ggs and vegetables here and in Halifax? A. I cannot 
exactly say, I have not been in Halifax lately, but I imagine meat is dearer here 
than in Halifax. 


By Mr. WAtsH :— 


Do you own any property, or houses, or anything of that kindhere? A, No. 
. Do you live in a rented house? A. Yes, 

. What rent do you pay? A. $7. 

. Do you keep it all for your own family? A. Well, part, 

Do you get constant employment the year round here? A, They are closed 
down for a period of a month or so, and this year a week or so. 
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WALLACE Armowr, Robb & Co., sworn and examined. 
By Mr. WAtsH :— 


Q. What are you? A. Pattern maker. 
Q. How long have you been in that employ? A. Something over two years 
in this establishment. 
Q. Have you been in any others? A. Yes. 
Q. In this city? A. No; in Moncton, where I served my time. 
Q. What wages do you get as pattern maker? A. 20 cents an hour. 
Q. Are there any other pattern makers there besides you? A. Two besides me. 
Q. Do you know whether they get the same rate of wages as you? A. I know 
they do vot get as much as me, but I am not positive what they get. ah 
Q. Are you kept at the one branch—pattern making entirely? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you get constant employment all the year round? A. Yes. 

Q. How many hours a day do you work? <A. 10 hours. 

Q. Is that the general rule? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are you ever required to work more than ten hours? A. Some times, when 
there has been a breakdown and when work comes in, and we have to do so to 
oblige our employers. 

Q. Do you get any increased rate of wages when you work at night? A. Yes, 
T usually get one and a half time. 

Q. What do moulders get in that establishment? A. I have no idea. I have 
no way of finding out. Moulders generally work at piece work, and good wages 
are received from it. 

Q. Are the wages you receive the average, or are they higher or lower in other 
towns? A. In Moncton, after getting through my time, I had $10 a week, and one 
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man in the shop got more than I did and some got less, that was in the Govern-- 
ment employ I was there, but that 20 cents would be the average of a good man, 
They told me they never gave more than $1.75 here before I came. | 


By Mr. Wausu :— 


Q. Have you ever had any trouble with your employer? A. No, never. 
Q. Are you a member of any labor organization? A. No. 


HK. C. Petron, employé, Rhodes, Curry & Co., sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q. What particular position do you hold? A. I have charge of all departments 
in the shop. 

Q. What wages do you get per week? A. $18. 

Q. How long have you been in their employ ? A. 10 years. 

Q. During that time has the work of the establishment increased very much ?: 
A. It has very much, 

Q. Have you ever had any business troubles with your employers? A Nothing 
of any extent. 

Q. What times are you paid? A. Twice a month. 

Q. Are you then paid in cash and in full? A. Yes; in cash and in full, 


By Mr. FRExp :— 


Q. What do carpenters—journeymen—generaily receive; good fair hands? A. 
From $9 to $12 a week. 

Q. The man who receives $12 a week will be an extra hand, or else in a posi-- 
tion of trust? A. Well, we consider him one of our best men, he is capable of going 
‘at any job and completing it. 

Q. Are there no journeymen carpenters employed at less than $9 a week? A. 
Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Are there many boys employed? <A. We have three. 

Q. They are learning the trade? A. Yes. 

Q. Would you consider it an advantage if those boys had some technical ed uca- 
tion, such as free hand drawing, mechanical drawing or other technical knowledge 

of that sort? A. Yes; I would. 
Q. Would you favor an educational system which would make that part of the 
instruction either a part of the common school system, or be given in separate schools 
under the direction of the Government? A. I would. 

Q. You believe that boys taking some course of instruction would turn out 
better mechanics? A. I certainly do. 

Q. Are those boysin your department indentured? <A. No. 

Q. Do you think an indenture system would be an improvement on the present 
system? A. I do not, 

Q. Do you not think it would hold them more strictly to their work? A. It 
would hold them more strictly to their work, but at the same time, I do not think it. 
would be an advantage, you would then have boys throwing away their time for 
five or seven years and then not be mechanics, while they might learn another bus- 
iness in less time, for some are not adapted to ‘the car pentry trade and therefore I do 
not think that system would be of any benefit. 

Q. The boys that you have had, do they remain with you after learning the 
trade ? A. Some do and some do not, but I must say that some of the best hands 
are those who went thore as boys and were there as boys when I went first there, 
and they are now getting good pay, but many of them who were turned out good 
hands have gone away. 
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By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. Do all the boys that go there remain till they have learned their trade? A. 
No; they want 9 change after a little time. 

Q. Do you not think that the indenture system would keep these boys? A. 
Well, if their mind was interested on something else they would not like to learn 
the trade; of course they would have to put in their time but they would not learn 
their trade, and we have had some such instances. 3 

Q. After leaving you did they follow it as their trade? A. No; they quit it for 

ood. 
‘ Q. Although some may be adapted for learning it? A. Yes. 

Q. When boys come to you do you' enquire about their education? A. Yes, I 
do. . 

Q. Would you be very willing to take a boy who could neither read nor write? 
A. I would sooner have one that could. 

Q. Can you give any idea'of the number of men in your department who own 
the houses in which they live? A. I would not say that I can doso; I know there 
are several men having houses, but I do not know whether they are paying interest 
or not; there are quite a number of men who have control of them however and I 
think in some cases they own them. 

Q. Is there any building society which advances money to the men building 
their own houses? <A, There is none in Amherst as I know of. 


By Mr. WAusH :— 


Q. As a general rule does it require that a boy should have a’ better education 
~ to become a carpenter than he shouid have for any other trade? A. I think it does. 


ALEXANDER W. MURRAY sworn and examined. 
By Mr. WAts#H :— 


Q. You are connected with the wood working establishment also? A. Yes. 

Q. What particalar part do you take? A, I have charge of the wood working 
department. 

Q. How many hands are employed in the whole factory? A. About twenty. 

Q. Would you please state what your wages are? A. $2.50 a day. 

Q. Have you been long with Christie Bros.? A. Going on eight years orseven 
_ years. 

Q. What time are yoa paid? A. Every Saturday at 6 o’clock. 

Q. Are you paid in full'then? A. I am not quite sure but they are mostly all 

» paid in fall. 

Q. Why do you say that; are younot? A. Weill, I deal a little with them in 
groceries for my own bené fit und I leave alittle to pay the account. 

7 Q. Is there any advantage or is it a disadvantage to you to deal with the'store? A. 

It isan advantage to me, it saves me trouble of going shopping, and Ican take the 

things home with me. 

Q. Can you get the articles at the same price as in the other stores in town? 
A. Yes, and sometimes ‘cheaper. 

Q. You are paid the balance in cash? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any other hands here from Christie & Co.’s establishment? A. I 
do not xee any at present. 

Q: Can you tell’ us what the wages of the other men are that work there; 
take general wood workers what is about the general average of their wages? A. There 
is over half of them working piece work who would average $1.50 a day, sometimes 
’ more and sometimes’ less: 

Q. Have you ever'had any trouble with your employers? A. No. 
Q. Do you know’of any of the other hands having trouble? A. No. 
Q. Do you belong to any labor organization? A. No, I object to them, 
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By Mr. Kurwin :— 
Q. Are the other employés of the same establishment obliged to buy groceries 
of Christie Bros.? A. They are not obliged—they do so if they please. 
. Are they in the babit of doing so? A. If they get cheaper thore than in 
the other stores they go there; they are just left to do as they like; they are free. 


By Mr. Farrp :— 


Q. Does it make any difference in their employment as to where they deal or 
whether they deal with them? A. Nothing as I know. 

Q. If a man refused to buy would he be dismissed? A. Not as I know of and L 
never heard anything that occurred through it. 

Q. Do they sell to outsiders? A. Very seldom, it is only for their own benefit. 

Q. You do not think it makes any difference to the men whether they buy there 
or not ? <A. So far as I know it does not. | 

Q. Do you think it is advisable for the men to deal there? A. I would/say L 
know that what I can get cheaper from them than in any other store, I get it. 

Q. You are a-married man? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you own your house? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of how long it will take you to pay for it? A. The 
house cost me over $2,000, the land and everything, and I paid for it in less than ten 
years out of the wages'I earned. 

Q. Have you been receiving all the time as good wages as you get now? A. No. 

Q. How many in family have you to support? A. Three. 

Q. Just the one child? A. Three children and the wife. 

Q. Are there any of the children earning anything? A. No. 


By Mr. Kerwin :-— 


Q. How long has that grocery store been ranning? A. About five or six years 
I think. You can hardly call it a store, it has only a few articles it keeps for their 
own benefit. 

Q. What would you call it? A. They buy from the store-keepers here in 
Amberst just to keep it handy sometimes. 

Q. They make nothing out of it? A. Nothing at all. 

Q. They keep it for the convenience of the men? A. They trade in the stores 
and some of the storekeepers have them to build houses and buy lumber, and they 
get produce from them and return it—barter and trade that way. 


STELLARTON, 17th April, 1888. 
MAvRICcE JOHNSTON, coal cutter, sworn and examined. 
By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. In what mine are you employed? A. In the Drummond mine. 

Q. How long have you been employed there? A. I have been employed there 
since 1881, with the exception of 8 or 9 months during that time. 

Q. How many hours a day do you work? A, The general rule is to get down 
ag near six o’clock in the morning as possible, and it is customary to get home— 
_ there is accommodation for the men to get up—at half-past three. 

Q. And the rule is to get up at 3:30, and have you finished your day’s work 
then? A. Yes; there are cases when the men cannot get: away. The coal cutters 
try to get home at that time, but the mine is not supposed to be down until 5 o’clock. 

Q. When all hands come out? A. Yes; men and boys. 

- Q. But as a rule coal cutters work: from 6 to'3:30? ff Yes; only some of the 
cutters have to stay till 5 o’clock, or until they finish. 

Q. About how much can the average coal cutter earn per day, taking one day 
with the other? A. In some places he can make more than he can in others, and 
the object is to make $2.a day if possible. 
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Q. Do you think the cutters throughout the mine can average $2 for every full’ 
day they work? A. No; Ido not. 

Q. About what would be the average do yoa think? A. I can hardly tell what. 
the average would be. 

Q. You would not like to fix the figure? A, No; I could not. 

Q. In some places the coal is harder than in others? A. Yes. 

Q. And in some places the seam is thicker that in others? A. Yes. _ 

Q. Do the men, as a rule, get fairly equal opportunities of earning money? A. 
The most of the mines try to do that, but some are not particular. They try as: 
much as possible to give all an equal chance, but it does not happen that they all 

et it. | 
. Q. The price for cutting a ton of coal varies according to circumstances, Issup- 
pose? A. Yes; according to the size of the place, but they are not paid by the 
ton; they are paid by the box. 

Q. Does the manager of the mine fix the rate absolutely, or does he fix it after 
consultation with the men themselves, I mean the rate which shall be paid to the 
men for cutting the coal in any of the particular places? A. He does in some 
instances. . 

Q. Do the men have any say in fixing the rate; that is, the miners themselves ? 
A. Sometimes they have a say. 

Q. Is it the feeling among the miners that the rate fixed is fairly just? A. 
Not always. | 

Q. Sometimes they think it is not exactly as it should be? A, Yes; sometimes 
they do think so. 

Q. I suppose, owirg to many circumstances it is impossible to make it abso- 
lately just all round, is it not? <A. It is at times. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 


Q. Could you state any particular grievance or difficulty—that is, from your 
own standpoint—so that we can readily understand what you mean by those diffi-. 


culties ; state any particular difficulty ? A. It is like this: when times are dull and 


when men are plenty, then the master absolutely fixes the price; when times are — 
good and the men are not so plenty, and when the men are thoroughly organized, 
then they generally have something to say, and that is the way it goes; when the 
men are situated so that they can command a fair price they sometimes get it; and, 
as you are aware, they sometimes have to come out on strike to get what they think. 
is just, and that is why we have strikes. 


By Mr, FREED :— 


Q About how much time, taking one year with the other, have you worked in 
the lazt few yearsin the mine; how iong has the mine been closed down? A. I 
am not prepared to answer that question as exact as I would like to do. I could 
have told you had I known that that question would be asked of me from my books. 
I think in the month of December we were slack. 

Q. Does the mine ever absolutely shut down or is it only partially so? A. 
Only partially. im, 

Q. Some of the men are always at work? A. Sometimes it is only for a day or 
two like when there is no ship in and no call for it; then the men might be stopped 
for a day, but generally some of the men are working in the mine. 

Q. How many men work at one breast? A. Three as a general rule. 

Q. Two miners andahelper? A. Yes. 

Q. Do the men pay the helper? A, Yes. 

Q. How much per day asarule? A. $1.30 is the standard price. 

Q. Do the loaders in time become cutters themselves? A. Yes; if they have 
a desire to. 

Q. What are the ages of the boys who drive underground? A. They begin to 
drive when big enough; the boys come in at 12 years of age to keep doors and there 
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are some boys you know yourself 12 years of age, as big and as strong as other 
boys of 14 or 15, when they usually at that age commence to drive and they keep 
driving till they are 18 sometimes. | 

Q. When the boys go attending doors, do you know what wages they receive? 
A. Yes. | 

Q. What? A. 50 cents a day. 

Q. When a boy begins to drive, does he get an advance of pay? A. He is sup- 
posed to get an advance of 10 cents. 

Q. That is 60 centsaday? A. Yes. 

(. So long as he remains driving does he get any. increase ot pay? A. Insome 
cases they do, and I know of cases where they drove till 18 without, bat there are 
other jobs, such as running and caging or something like that after that, 

- Q. Do you know what they receive for that? A. I have known them to get $1 
for that—large, smart boys. 

Q. Of i7or 18? A. Yes; and from that up, they get 70 cents toa $1, that is 
the exceptional cases; it is oftener the less. I know young men in the mine only get- 
ting 70 cents for caging. 

Q. When a boy gets old enough and strong enough to unload, does he get the 
$1.30 at once or does he have to work at a lower rate at first? A. When he getsin 
the loading he gets $1.30 aday at once, but he does not always get to loading at once. 

Q. It is pretty hard work, is it not? <A. Well, it is. ; 

Q. Do they ever work double shift in the colliery ? A. In some cases they do. 
it is necessary sometimes to work a double shift at sinking or £0 forth. 

Q. When you work double shift do the men receive who work at night the same 
rateas the men workingin theday? A. Yes; they are under contract and they 
make as much as under the circumstances they can make; they get as much as they 
can make and they are paid either by the box or by measure. 

Q. How long is it since there was a differeuce between the men and their 
employers as to wages? A. Not so very long ago. ) 

Q. That was caused, was it, by a reduction of wages? <A. Yes. 

Q. How was it settled? A. Themen had to take just what the masters would 
give them. 

ee Were there any attempts made on their side at arbitration or conciliation ? 
A. No. ) 

Q. Were the men willing at that time to submit to arbitration ? A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Bat they did not make any such proposal to the company or manager? A, 
Well, I think they did. 

Q. Are you sure on that point? A. J know they were simply told that they 
had to take that or do without it, as that was all they would get. 

Q The manager at all events would not listen to any other proposal? A. 
He would not listen to any propogal ; of course we were at him many times to try 
and make it more and showed him the reasonableness of it and so forth. 

Q. Do you think that in such cases a board of arbitration would be a good 
thing? <A. Yes. 

Q. Would you favor a board of arbitration in which each side would select one 
and they a third, or would you prefer a Government board? A. I would prefer a 
Government board such as we had the other day. 

Q. You would rather havea permanent board of arbitrators appointed by the 
Government to sit in all cases? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that men, not miners, should in coal mining arbitrations sit 
on such board? <A. I think the workingmen ought to have one to represent them 
to present their case. 

Q. My question was as to obtaining your view as to whether such a board should 
sit and arbitrate on all cases? A. [ would not care about them sitting in all cases, 
provided the Government always appointed a board when it was necessary and give: 
the workingmen an opportunity to be heard beforethe board and a workingman on 
the board besides, | 
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Q. Do you think that men, not miners, would be in a position to judge inde- 
pendently of a mining question so as to give a fair decision? A. Without receiving 
information—no. . 

Q. Supposing a board of strangers, none of whom were miners, were to come in 
here in case of a trade dispute, would they be able, after hearing testimony and 
examining the works, be able to form a just opinion and do justice between the men 
and the employers? A. I think fairly intelligent men would be able, after the case 
was properly aod intelligently put before them, to do so. 

Q. Was there any strike at the time you spoke of? A. No. 

Q. The men accepted the reduction? <A. Yes. 

Q What was the cause of the reduction? A. It was said that the price of coal 
was reduced in the warket so as to make sales and therefore they had to reduce the 
cost of getting it out from the mine—that is the argument they used. 

Q. Has there been any accident in your colliery? A. Yes. 

Q. What were the causes of the accidents that have huppened? A. You have 
all heard of the Drummond explosion. 

Q. Apart from the explosions has there been any fatal accident? A. Yes; 
some. 

Q. Did the roof ever come down? A. It is a very good roof. I think the 
most accidents have been from falls of coal after it was mined. 

Q Are these frequent now? A. No; not very frequent for a large mine. 

Q. Is that due to defects in timbering or carelessness on the part of the men, or 
some other cause? A. No; it was not through defects in timbering. . 

Q. Are the men always as prudent as they ought to. be? A. Well, as a general 
thing the men in the Drummond colliery are a very intelligent class of men as 
miners, I mean a very intelligent class of men, as well as knowing generally how 
to work coal; they know their business, [ mean. 

Q. Is the coal more liable to come down than in other mines? A, No. 

Q. The gas is pretty bad in this mine, is it not? A. Well, there is gs in it as. 
there is in most mines. 

Q. [f the mine is properly ventilated and properly provided with doors and 
ventilating shafts, can it with reasonable care be kept free from gas? A. Yes, | 

Q. When gas has accumulated has it been due to carelessness on somebody’s 
part, or has is been due to causes that could not have been guarded against, that is 
with reasonable prudence and forethought? A. It has accumulated from careless- 
ness on the part of some one. 

Q. Do you think the party or parties responsible for that accumulation of gas 
has or have been the managers or the miners themselves? A. The miner hag 
nothing to do with the ventilating of the mine or the working of it in any shape any 
more than the digging and the filling of the coal. 

Q. How many explosions have there been in your time which have resulted 
fatally? A. None in my time. 

@. Have there been any small explosions which have burned anybody or caused 
any accident not fatal? A. No. 

Q. You think that since 1881, since you have been in the mine, that reasonable 
are has been taken to keep the mine free from gas? A. I worked in that mine, 
you know, a long time before. 

Q. Well, say since 1881? A, IJ think they have tried all they knew how to 
keep the mine free from gas since 1881. 

Q. Do you ever use open lamps inthe mine? A. No; well, there are a few 
exceptions, but no open lamps are used at the faces. I mean there are a few spots 
where the safety lamp would not show sufficient light, and there they use a light, 
but there is quite a draft at the place [ mean, 

Q. There would not be any accumulation of gas there? A. No; you would not 
expect it, as there is a draft there. 

Q. Do you think many of the miners accumulate property or have money 
invested? A. Quite a number of the miners own houses. 
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Q. About what rent would a miner expect to pay who does not own his own © 
house—what is a fairrent? A. They have to pay more than they think is fair. 

Q. About what do they pay asarule? A. I do not live in a company’s house, 
but I know some pay $2.50 a month. ; 

Q. How many rooms would they have for $2.50 a month? A. In some of the 
houses there are four rooms, | 

Q. Those are the houses belonging to the company? A. Yes; and there are 
some with two rooms. 

Q. What would they pay for such houses? A. I do not know. 

Q. Can you get as good and as cheap houses from outsiders as you can from the 
company? <A. Well, it is about the same, I think. 

Q. Are outsider’s houses as convenient to the mine? A. Someof them are 
more 80. 

Q. Does the company supply miners with free coal? A. No. 

Q. Do they charge the miners the same price as they do other people? A. No; 
they do not. 

Q. About what do they charge? A. It is about half to miners and coal cutters. 

Q. What do they pay foraload? A. Sixty cents a load for 12 bushels, I think, 
or half a ton; of course you have to pay for hauling over and above that. 

Q. The hauling is charged for according to distance, I suppose? A. Hxactly ; 
$1.20 a ton I think it is. 

q. Could you form an opinion as to whether the cost of living is greater or less 
here than it is say at Halifax? A. I think it would be less than Halifax. 

Q. That is for the ordinary necessaries of life and for clothing? A. Yes; I 
think so; that would be my opinion of it. 


By Mr, Haa@erry :— 


Q. Have you any idea of what the cost of a house which rents at $2.50 a month 
would be—; that is what it would cost to build it? A. About $200. 

Q. It is supplied with outhouses, is it? A. No; nothing. 

Q. Is it weli drained around from the cellar? A. Yes; it will be if you make 
the drain and dig it yourself. | 

Q. No extra allowance will be given for that? A. No. 

Q. Is there any health inspector or any physician who goes around and inspects 
the houses? <A. I could not say. 

Q. Did you ever see one going around? A. No; I never knew one, I cannot 
gay that these 1 see going around were the health inspectors. 

Q. Do you know if there has been any disease frequently in these houses, such 
as diphtheria, for instance? A. I cannot say I do more than others, 

Q. Are those houses built on stone walls? A. On blocks, 

Q. Are some of them below the level of the ground? A. No; most of them 
are on the level with the ground or a littie above the ground. 

Q. Do you know any that are not? A. No; I do not. 

Q. You are paid by the box for mining coal are you? A. Yes; in taking the 
pillars out after they drive in the heading, and when they get in the boundary, those 
places are paid by the box and the others are paid by the cubic yard. 

(). If the coal is dirty is it docked? A. I do not know; if it is it ig not much. 

Q. Is any of itdone? A. I do not know of any cases of late where they have 
been docked for filling bad coal. 

Q. Have you weekly, fortnightly or monthly payments? A. We are measured 
-on the last day of every month and we have a sub-pay day on the 5th or 6th of the 
month and the rest on the 20th or thereabouts. 

Q. Is that system satisfactory to the men generally ? A. There are not many 
complaints about it. 


Q. Explain to us the reason of any complaints? A. Some think it would be 
better to have weekly payments. 
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~Q. Do you think it would be better to have weekly pays? A. That is my 
opinion too. 

Q. Do you think it would entail an extra amount of expense on the company to 
have weekly payments? A. It might a little, but it would be a great benefit to the 
workingmen. | 

Q. Can you point out particularly the benefit it would be to the workingman to 
have his pay weekly? A. Do you know the benefit of buying with ready money 
and getting on trust? 

Q. Yes? <A. Well, it would be that much benefit. 

Q. Do you know if any of the men. have been blacklisted for any particular 
action they have taken? A. Yes; I do. | 

Q. Has it been represented to the manager? A. Yes; it has. 

Q. Has he given any satisfactory explanation? <A. No. 

Q. Well, in the case of a man being blacklisted what particular action is likely 
to be taken ? A, The case [ have reference to is not in the mine lam working in at 
all. 

Q. In case of sickness or in case of the death of s cutter or a laborer would any 
assistance be rendered by the mining company except the doctor’s attendance? A. 
Not as I know of; they are not in the habit of doing anything like that. 

Q. There is no fund to which the cutters themselves contribute and the manage- 
ment also contribute to assist people whoare sick or disabled in any way in the mine? 
A. No. 

Q. Do you think the men would approve of such a system; something like they 
have in Springhill? A, I think the men would—I know they would. 

Q. Do you think it would be a benefit to them? A. Yes; it would. 


By Mr. FReEp :— 


Q. Does the company own any stores? A. No. 

Q. They do not supply the men with goods of any description? A. No. 

Q. With oilor powder ? A. With powder and oil if they wish it; I believe the 
company furnishes the lamp and the oil every mornirg. 

Q. Do you not pay for your oil andlamps? <A. No, 

Q. You pay for the powder? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think you can get it as cheap from the company as from outside per- 
sons? <A. The company has always furnished the powder in this locality as far as 1 
know, they have a good profit—you have to pay more at some places than at others 
-—you have to pay 20 cents a pound for blasting powder. 

Q. But apart from the powder the company does not supply any of the neces- 
saries of life, dry goods, groceries, &c.? No; they find nothing but the tools and the 
lamp and you have te pay for the oil can. 

Q. But you are absolutely free to deal wherever you please? A. Yes; where- 
ever we chose to do so. 

Q. Do you think it makes any difference to the men whether they live in com- 
pany’s houses or in other person’s houses ? A. No; | cannot say it does, 

Q. You do not think that the men who live in the houses belonging to the com- 
pany are at all favored over the other men? A. No; I do not think they are, 

Q. Do the men pay for the doctors? A. Yes. 

Q. How much do you pay per month for the doctor? A. Some pay through 
the office ; you are not compelled to pay through the office. 

Q. Is there anything deducted from your pay? A. If you pay fora certain 
man, the colliery doctor, you can pay for him and the money is taken off your pay 
at the office. 

Q. How much is the monthly allowance for the doctor? A. Ido not know 
they would force you to pay for him; you can pay for himif you like, but I know 
they collect it through the officé if you say so, I think you pay 42 cents a man. 

Q. Do you know if the boys pay towards the doctor too? A, Ido not know; 
my boys do not pay ; the boys may pay but I do not know. 
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By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. In dealing with a store do you deal on your own credit or do you give orders 
-on the company? A. You deal on your own credit. poe 

Q. There are no orders given on the company to secure the merchants? A. No, 

Q. Then does the merchant merely charge the miner and look to him for the 
pay? A. Krom my knowledge of the matter I know that they will take orders at 
the office for any of the merchants, but whether it would be necessary for a stranger 
going there and wanting to receive goods who had no friends in the locality, it is 
possible then he would have to give an order on the office for them. 


By Mr. Fremp:— | 


Q. As a rule if the miners get credit do they give orders or pay at the end of 
- the month themselves? A. Asa rule they pay thomselves. 


By Mr, Gipson :— 


Q. At the time of the reduction of the wages did the men take any steps to find 
out whether the market price of coal had fallen or did they take the company’s 
statement that prices had fallen in the market? A. They knew and believed that 
the market price had fallen, but not to justify the reduction made. 

Q. The reduction was greater than the fall in price? A, Yes. 


By Mr, Kerwin :— 


Q. For what reason were the men you have said were blacklisted so black- 
listed? A. lL was asked if I knewif any were blacklisted and I said it was not 
where I was. | 

Q. But do you know the reason why they were blacklisted ? A. Because they 
took an active part in the last strike at the Acadia Company’s Mines. 

Q. Did these parties act as spokesmen for the miners ? 

‘The CoHarrmMan—That is hardly a fair question. 

Witness ~—I need not answer any question, I suppose, that might prejudice me. 
I did not think I would be questioned on such points from the bill I got, but there 
are many things on it I can speak about. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. What are they? Q. There is the lien law and the garnisheeing of wages. 

Q. Is there anything of that kind here? A. Well, the workingman in this 
country has no protection whatever for his wages; there is no lien law in this coun- 
try giving a miner a lien for his wages. For instance, if a coal mine was mortgaged. 
and the workingman worked in it for twelve months and without receiving his pay, 
and then the mine was foreclosed, he would get nothing. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What kind of a law would you require—that the wages should be a first lien 
on the property, no matter what mortgages there were on it? A. Certainly. 

Q. You think the workingmen ought to be paid and allow the other creditors 
to come in after? A. I think the men who produce the money by their work have 
the first and best right to it. 

Q. Under the laws of Nova Scotia has the workman to come in as a general 
creditor ? A. I do not think the workingman comes in unless he is a mechanic. It 
has been roughly estimated that workmen in Nova Scotia have lost $100,000 from 
the lack of law to give him the wages he has earned. 


By Mr. GrBson :— 


Q. Have not the men any claim at all? A. No claim atall, Well, for ex- 
ample, the Government stepped upinto Cape Breton here and took over the mine 
and the men got nothing. Thea take Londonderry—there the miners lost thousands 
and got nothing, and yet the Government secured what belonged to them, and they 
stopped work, and they would do the same with this company if they did not pay as 
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they contracted, and the workmen would have to go without a cent; and in numer- 
ous places in Nova Scotia and Cape Breton the workingmen, through the want of a 
law, have been defrauded out of their wages. ; 

Q. The garnishee law is a bad law, too? Is the garnisheeing of wages frequent 
here among the miners ? A. We have known of some cases. 

Q. Is it not a fact that miners’ wages cannot be garnisheed until judgment is 
regularly had, the same as in other cases of indebtedness ? A. Ido not know from 
personal experience, but | have known men who have had ail their money taken 
from them and nothing left to them to live upon. 

Q. Lask if it is true that wages below the sum of $20 cannot be garnisheed 
under the present law of Nova Scotia, and would the miners be benefited by being 
paid weekly, so that never more than $20 should be due them atone time? A: 
That would prevent the garuisheeing of wages, of course. 

Q. Your opinion is that if the men were paid weekly, it would be a benefit in 
that respect? A. I do not look at it in that respect, because I did not know that 
was the law itself, that wages less than $20 were not to be garnisheed, In other re- 
spects weekly payments would benefit us, so that the workingmen would always 
have ready money to shop with. 

Q. Do you think a man that runs an account does not get as good value as if he 
went with cash in his hand? A. In some Gases, no. P 

Q. Are there any other things you wish to speak of—of the employer’s liability 
—Isee you have it here? A. We have no Actof the English kindin this country. 

Q. That would be connected with a lien law? A. How would it be connected 
with a lien law—that would be with respect to wages, 

Q. You mean with respect to accidents? A. Yes; the employers’ liability in 
case of accidents. 

Q. Ifa man gets hurt through no fault of his own but through negligence on 
the part of the employer or employers’ agents or through defective machinery, has 
he no claim for compensation? A. They never get it. 

Q. Have you known any case to be carried into court for damages in such 
cases? A. Yes; there was a boy hurt on the railway, but notin a mine; I do not 
know whether that is different or not. 

Q. Did he get damages? A. I believe he did. 

Q. But you do not know whether a man injured in a mine gets damages? A, I 
do not know any cases being brought into court except when an explosion took place 
in No. 4slope. I think he got burned, but [ don’t remember the cause distinctly. 

Q. Do you know whether he got damages or not? A. Ido not now remember 
how the case was settled; but I know that there are lots of men lying under the 
ground here and sixty odd were killed at the Drummond colliery and never any 
damages allowed for any of them. 

Q. You do not know whether any of the cases were taken into court on account of 
those deaths? A. None that I am aware of. 

Q. Do you know of any case where damages were paid? A. I do not know of 
any case wherein damages were paid. 

Q. Are there any other matters on which you wish tospeak? A. There is the 
foreign contract labor and the apprentice system and the hours and rates of wages, 
but I will give some of the other gentlemen a chance to speak on these. 


By Mr. Kerwin:—_ 
Q. Can you tell us about how many hands are employed in the colliery? A. 
About 300 or over that, men and boys. 


Q. Do you not know how many boys among the 300 men? A. I could not tell 
you to-day—some time ago there was in the vicinity of 40 or 90 boys. 
Q. Did you ever work on Sunday? A. Not in this country ; 1 did not. 
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Neit A, NICKERSON, miner, sworn and examined. 


By Mr, Grsson:— 


Q. What mine do you work in? A. The Albion mine. 

Q. You have heard the testimony of the preceding witness? A. I have. 

Q. Do you corroborate everything you have heard? A. Yes; I do. 

Q. Is there anything at ail that you differ in or anything at all you can advance 
which has not been brought out in the questions? A. I would allow that the aver- 
age wages are about $1.50; they are good miners; there are men who work the 
year round for less than that; there are a good many deficient places, and it might 
happen that some men are in those deficient places all the year round. I am in a 
place now where I make $1.25 with hard work, and in another place near to I have 
made $2 a day. 

Q. But just now you average $1.25? A. Yes. 

Q. Would that be for the whole month round? A. Yes; ifI am in that placo 
all the month round. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Do you think there is any discrimination with regard to the company putting 
certain men in bad places or others in good places, or d> they try to make it oqual 
allaround? A. I donot think there is any discrimination, but there are these 
division places, and if he works on those places and were to ask for an advance he 
would not get it. 

Q. The men who are making good wages, say this month, may, it is possible, 
strike some place where they would not get as good wages all the month? A. It 
may be that for six morths he would get these places and again he might not be in 
for a month. 

Q. Is that from any design on the part of the company? A. I think for these 
deficient places the company should pay more. 


By Mr, Gipson :— 


Q. If some of the men get into a good place—a fat job—would the manager 
reduce the price of the box? A. $2 is the most he could make. 

Q. Ifa man were to strike a bad place would he increase the rate? A. No; he 
must put up with it. 

Q. What is the opinion you have formed as to arbitrations on matters in dis- 
pute? <A. I think the Bill passed in the Local House this year is a good one—three 
appointed by the Government, one by the company and one by the workmen. 

Q. You are satisfied with that? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Watsi :— 
Q. Compulsory arbitration? <A. Yes. 
By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. What is your opinion as to the education of boys? <A. I agree with one of 
the witnesses that a boy should be educated to read and write before he could get 
into & mine. 


By Mr. Wausa:— 


Q. Have you any ideas of your own by which you think the men could be bene- 
fited? A. I have read that a better lamp has been invented and one that throws 
three times the light that we have from the present lamps. I have seen the lamp with 
the boss. There is too many wires—bars—'n it, that is, in the one we uve now, and I 
passed the remark why could not we get those lamps, and the answer I ot was, would 
I buy a new hat when the old one would do me—and [ think it is very unjust when 
they find fault with us for the coal, 

Q. Havethe men as a body orare there only individual cases where they have com- 
plained as to the imperfect lamps they work with? A. I went as one of a deputa- 
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tee io interview the manager, and we asked for Hie Glenny lamp, as it shows a 
better light, and he to!d us that the Glenny lamp was not safe. 

Q. Do you know if he was right in that assertion; have they had. any experi- 
ence with the Glenny to know whether it is safe or not? A. ‘There isan extra 
current of air aad if there is acertain amount of gas travelling in that air the Glenny 
explodes at so many degrees less than the other Jamp, but if it is well ventilated and 
no bad working places I believe the Glenny lamp is safe enough, and if so | think 
we should have them and not fine us for stone. 

Q. ‘hen as to the effects of the organization? A. Since we were organized 
there has been.a law which was obtained through the representations of our repre- 
sentatives which enacts that instead of one inspector of mines we have now one and 
a deputy in Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, which | think was required. 


By Mr. WausH :— 


Q. You think that was astepin the right direction? A. Yes; ania et the 
labor or,ranizition—and this Bill brought before the Local House was another step in 
the right direction. 

By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q Youthink these were obtained by the organization? A. Yes; it was the 
means, 
. Q. You think they are the direct effects of organizing? A. Yes; they are. 
Before we had no organization of the kind. I know when a boy in the pit there 
‘was no law or system, bat now these things are ail arranged better and each man 
gets an equal share. Then, the manner of firing is better managed, too, but I think 
the law is deficient in a good many things yet. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 


Q. Lo you not think a lamp would be safer than lighting with a match? A.I do 
not know there is much of a difference—one will set off the gas as much as the other. 

Q. is there anything else you would like to give us your viewsupon? A. Well, 
let some of the rest speak on the immigration, [am greatly opposed to it; it secks 
to degrade the morals of the people—these Belgians they bringout. I do not believe 
in assisted immigration at ail. They are only paupers they are brinying into the 
country. 1 have seen them come out as farmers’ heip, &c., and then go to work on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and work at $1.25 a day. Then there is the indenture 
system, | think that would bea great benefit. I think the fortnightly system of 
pays would be asaving of ten per cent. both to buyer and seller ; it would be an 
advantage and all wouid be better off. 

Q. Do the employers give any reason why they pay monthly in place of fort- 
nightly or weekly, what excuse do they give? A. They allow that they have too 
much work to pay fortnightly; when we got fortnightly pay here they allowed it 
made too much work in the office and that it was too hard work to get it out, and 
then when they got the chance they took it from us. 

Q. Is there anything else? Q. Well, I see here “Statistics of labor, &e.” L 
believe men are deceived and are brought to this country from other countries by 
misrepresentations, and if statistics as te labor were provided, then the people would. 


know what they were doing in the old country and they would not be deceived in 
that respect. 


Ropert Gray, miner, sworn and examined, 
By Mr, FREED :— 


Q. Were you employed at the Acadia Coal Company’s mines at Westville up to 
December last? A. I have been idle since up to a few days ago when I came here, 


and I can ouly speak of that time as I have only worked a tew shifts in the vther 
ae 
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. Why did you leave the Acadia Company’s mine? A. I was put out. 

By whom? A. By the agent of the work. 

. Do you know why you were dismissed? A. Well, no. 

. Were other men dismissed at the same time? <A. Yes. 

. Many? A. Well, about something in the neighborhood of 30. 

. And you do not know what the cause of this dismissal was? A. I could not 
get them to jell me what it was for; he did not need my services, that was all. 

Q. Were you and the other 30 men parties to taking any action in any direction 
you think may have given offence? A. No; unless it might have been that of being 
on the committee the time of the strike. 

Q. Were the whole of the 30 on that committee? A. No. 

Q. What was the cause of it? Was thecolliery overstocked at the time? A. 
N or not more than it was. 

: Q. You do not know then what was the reason why they should want to reduce 
the force? A. Weil, the demand was not so much, but in foRraey times all the hands 
were employed, 

Q. Have jou reason to think that you were discharged because you had taken 
part in any labor organization? A. I do. 

What reason have you for thinking that? A. Because he took most of them 
on and left out whoever took a promient part, 

Q. The most of them were taken back? <A. Yes. 

Q. After how long atime? <A. Well, some a month and some a fortnight and 
so on that way. 

Q. Did you apply to be taken back? A. I did. 

Q. What answer did you receive? A, He could not tell me when he would 
need my services, 

Q. How long had you worked there? A. I had worked there 19 years suc 
cossively. 

Q. Were the other men who failed in getting back as prominent as you had been 
in this labor organization? A. Something similar [ guess. 

Q. None of the prominent men were tuken back? A. No. 

@. Do you think that any steps were taken to prevent you from getting em- 
ployment elsewhere than at that colliery? A. I never tried ; eveny place was closed. 
at the time. 

Q. Bat you have now gotemployment? A. Yes. 

Q. You-do not think any steps were taken then to keep you from being employed 
in your present position? A. No; 1 do not think it. 

Q. Have you known other men besides those you have spoken of that were 
dismissed under similar circumstances? A, As far as my recollection goes I cannot 
say that I do; but I do remember something of a man being discharged for speaking 
for their rights. 

Q. As far as you know does the manager object to employing men belonging to 
labor organizations? A, It would look like it. I do not know whether he does or not. 

Q. Do they enquire whether a man belongs to a labor organization or not? A. 
I believe they do. I know that any man that don’t belong to the union gets work 
protty sharp. 

Q, Do you think that preference is given to men who do not belong to labor or- 
ganizations? A. Ido; that is my opinion. 

Q. And your opinion is based upon your observation from what is actually done 
among the workmen? A, Yes. 

Q. Would that observation be es over a number of years? A, From the 
formation of the union. 

Q. How long is that? A. Nino years | 

Q. Have you heard other men make like observations? A. Yes. 

Q. It is a matter of belief among the men so far as your knowledge goes, that 
_ the management puts men not belonging to unions at an advantage over union men & 
A. Ever since this agent has been there. 
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Q. Do the men of your union object to working with non-union men? A. No. 

Q. You do sot make any discrimination? A. No. 

Q. You heard the testimony given by the last. witness? <A. I did. 

Q. So far as you are acquainted with the facts, do you approve of what he said? 
A. Well, I never worked in that mine. 

Q. In general so far as his remarks applied toyou? A. Yes. 

Q. The rates in the Acadia mines, are they about the same? A, About the same ; 


Q. What do you think would be about the fair average earnings per day of a 
good average coal cutter in the Acadia mines? A. $2, I think, would be the average 
for a day’s work. I mean that would bea fair average if the mine was not over- 
crowded. : 

Q. That is over and above what he pays for powder? A. Yes; that is when 
the mine is not over.crowded. 

Q. How many days do you think a coal cutter would average in a year—taking 
ore year with another? A. Including strikes? 

Q. No; leave the strikes out, apart from that, how many days would he be able 
to work, that is how many days would there be work for him? A. Of course, I 
cannot speak of yeurs formerly, but we worked pretty steady last year oniy for the 
three and a half month’s strike ; if the strike had not taken place we might not have 
got any more than we did. 

Q. What was the cause of that strike? A. Well, the reduction. 

Q. Was the same explanation given of the reduction as that given in the 
Drummond mine, that the price of coal had fallen in the market? A. No; Ido not 
think it. . 

Q. What explanation was made? A. That they were paying too much. 

Q. That was all? A. Yes. 

Q. Was any offer of arbitration made? A, There was, 

Q. By whom? A. The men, 

Q. What did the management say to that? A. Well, they partly agreed to it. 

Q. What steps were taken? A. Well, the next time we went back he would 
dhave nothing to do with it. i 

Q. They refused to appoint an arbitrator? <A. Yes. 

Q. Did they give any reason for their refusal? A. No. 

Q. Just simply said they were not ready for arbitration? <A. Yes. 

q. Were the men desirous of having it arbitrated? A, Yes; we were anxious 
to go to arbitration and to work. 

Q. How was it settled at last? A. It was made partly a compromise between 
ihe men, he wanted to take so much off, it was about half 1 think, or something like 
that; we made a compromise that way. 

Q. That was after striking three and a half months? A. Yes. 

Q. Was it that time that you and the thirty others were told that their services 
were not required? A, As far as the language of them in charge went I would say— 

es, 

Q. Bat you did work for some time? A. Yes; I worked from that up to 
December—that was from the middle of May up to December, but what with the 
threats of the underground manager that as soon as they got a chance we would 
hhave to leave—and he made all that kind of statements. 

Q. But did you ever hear any threatening statement from him? A. No; not 
from him. He took good care he would not say that; but I believe the men, because 
they carried the threat into effect. 

i a Are you now speaking of what some of the men working there told you? 
A. Yes 


“ i Do you know of any foreign miners having been brought here to this country ? 
. Yes. 


Q. How many miners were brought at one time? A. I could not say. T think 
about 20 or 30 came at the one time. : 
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Q. Do you kuow whether there is any law in Nova Scotia compelling foreign 
workmen brought to Nova Scotia to fill contract if contract is made out of the pro- 
vince? A. I think there is no law. 

Q. Do you think there is any law forbidding the bringing in of workmen under 
contract? A. I think there is a law spoken of or passed to that effect. 

Q. You do not know? A. I would not say positively. 

Q. Would you desire to see a law prohibiting the importation of foreign laborers 
under contract? A. I Would. . 


By Mr, Kerwin :— 


Q. Where did these miners come from that were brought here? A. From 
Belgium, [ believe. 

_ Q. You said a little while ago that non-union men would have the preference 
for work in the Acadia Company’s mines? A, Yes; they do. 

Q. How would the manager know whether they were union or non-union men ? 
A. He would know if he asked them. 

Q. Do they make it a rule to ask that question? A. I cannot say as to that— 
so far a8 you can judge they do—I know of union men applying and not getting 
work, and non-union men getting it. 

Q. Are the pay days the same as in the other mines? A. No. 

Q. How often are you paid? A. Once a month. We had sub-pay the same as 
the others, but after the strike they discontinued it. 

Q. Has the company a store? A. No. 

Q. Have wages increased this last five years? A. No. 

Q. Have they decreased? A. Yes; I should think so. 

Q. How much per cent. have they decreased these five years? A. I could not 
say just now. 

Q. Has the cost of living increased? A. This winter it has. 

Q. Did you ever work in any other mines? A. Yes. 

Q. In the old country ? A. In the old country, in Cape Breton and in the old 
mines here too, those old ones down here. 

Q. Are the wages more or less in the old country than here? A. I could not 


tell you that, as I was only a boy then. 


Q. How. many men would be employed in the Acadia mines, say last December ? 
A. About 150 boys and all, cr, maybe, 160. 

Q. How many boys in that number? A. Not many; say, twenty. 

Q. Do you think the staff has been increased since then? A. No. 


By Mr. Haccerty :— 


Q. Do you think the importation of foreign labor has tended to decrease wages ? 
A. Yes; [ do; the more laborers the more wages are buund to go down. 

Q. That is by overstocking? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever made any advances to the managers toward getting fortnight- 
ly or weekly pay? A. Yes; we did. 

Q. What was the result? A. We did not get it. 

Q. What was the reason given? <A. It was the additional expense on the com- 
pany—they would have to hire another clerk—and we thought it better to let it go, 
as we understood a law was to be passed by the Local House for fortnightly pay- 


ments, or we might have fought it better only for that. 


Q. Are the majority of the men in favor of weekly or fortnightly payments? 
A. Yes. ) 

Q. Do you think there are any advantages in the monthly system of paying? 
A, I should think not. ; 

Q. Do you think it tends towards habits of economy on the part of tho miners 
to have weekly payments? A. Yes; I do, because I think it would put money into 
their pockets and do away with the credit system. You know who pays his bills 
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has to pay, too, for the ones that don’t pay, for—everyone who deals in a shop must 
pay for themselves and the others that don’t pay, for the merchant must live. 
Q. Do you iive in a house owned by the company? A. No; Llivein my own 
house. 
Q. Do you know the average rent of one of the company’s houses? A. The 
last witness told you that. 
Q. It was not the same mines? a I think the rent is something similar ; I 
think they have better houses at the Acadia mines than at the Drummond. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Are they new houses? A. No; but they keep them in better repair and 
there is more accommodation—more rooms in some of them. 

Q. Are there any fines imposed in the Acadia mines? A. Yes; any amount of 
them. 

Q. For what? <A. Well, for stony coal. 

Q. Is the coal weighed or is it by the tub? A. We are paid in the rooms by 
the cubic yard and in the pillars so much a box, and they dock for stone there. 

Q. lt is generally agreed that ifa miner fills stone he will be checked? A. 
Yes; we entered into an agreement with the agent to that effect, and if 28 pounds, of 
stone, 20 cents is checked off the box. | 

Q. Who is the judge as to whether the box should be docked? A. The men at 
the screen, I guess. 

Q. Is ‘there any man appointed by the men to superintend that work also? A. 
ENO. " 

Q. Have the men ever suggested that they should have a man there as well? 
A. We have grumbled enough, bat that is all. We have grumbled about the fines 
being too heavy. 

Q. Are they very frequent? A. In some blaten they have been as high as $5 a . 
man in some months for fines. 

Q. What becomes of the coal? A. The general manager could tell; I do not 
know; we have been at him two or three times to get part of it for any man disa- 
bled. We used to make a collection through the mine for men sick or disabled, and 
we went repeatedly and asked for a part of the fines to help these men, but never 
got any. The last collection I went through I went and asked him for $5; it was 
for a mam who was off for months, but I did not happen to yet it. 

Q. There is no fund provided for persons who get disabled or who are sick from 
working in the mine to which the management contributes ?. A. No; they like to 
grasp everything they can get. 
| Q. Is there any benefits among the men? A. We had a benefit in connection 

with the union at one time ; we used to pay §2 a year. 

Q. Are collections very frequent among the men? A. Yes; mostly every 
month. 

Q. Do you pay poor rates besides? A. Yes; we pay on our property. 

Q, Isit very heavy? A. It is rather heavy sometimes. 

Q. Does the poor rate generally go to men who are not miners? <A. To every 

erson. 
‘ Q. The majority are not miners? A. They are not miners at all I hardly ever 
knew a miner in it, 

Q. Is there anything else you can suggest to the Commission—do you think the 
workixgmen invest their savings to as much advantage as other people? A. Ido 
not think they ever get any to invest, all they get is the trouble to know to where 
3 go with it to pay their bills—I think that is the most of it—that any men with 
amilies. 

Q. Do you know any person who has worked for years who has the means of 
support derived from the mines? A. Some who have a large family of boys have 
accumulated some. 

Q. Do you know any who had not any means by them? A, Old persons? 
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Q. Yes? A. No; I could not say, there may be some. Some people make $1 go. 
a great way sometimes; some women will make $1 go as far as $2 with others, It 
depends a good deal upon the women and the men too of course, but the majority 
have nothing. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 


~ Can you tell us why over-crowding reduces the wages earned by the miner ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Cannot a miner earn as much when it is overcrowded as at any other time ? 
A. No; in place of three in a place they put in six. 

Q. Cannot they work as hard with six in it as with only three? A. No; they 
cannot as they are in one another’s way; it takes two to watch, In pillar work the 
most of the work done in the Acadia mines these last years, I have seen eight men in 


_ apillar where they used to put four. There are places where only one man can 


work, as the coal might come with a rush and you would get in danger of being hurt 
and the others have to stand back and let only one man of the lot work; and then 
again when the pit is overcrowded they are not able to hoist the coal out for them 
all and where we could be making $2 we don’t make $1. 

Q. When the mine is overcrowded the appliance for lifting the coal is not suffi- 
cient for the number of men employed? A. Yes; that isit. There was one thing 
I forgot to tell you about as to cur services not being required. The other men in 
that place were willing that we should get back and have a share of the work and 
they would give usa chance to go in days for them but he would not hear of that ; 
he wanted to get rid of us. 

Q. He refused to divide the work he had there among the men? A, Yes; in 
former times the men doubled up together to give work to all. 

Q. Is there anything else you wish io tell us about affecting miners; that is, 
any grievance under which these men labor ? A. I cannot say just at present what 
else there is. | 


Neat H. Nickerson, miner, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are the statements made respecting the Drummond and Acadia mines cor- 
rect as regards the Albion mines? <A. I could not say, as I do not work there. 

Q. About what would be the fair average earnings of a good fair coal cutter in 
the Albion mine? A. During the last three years, | think I am safe in saying that 
the wages would not average $1 for every working day in the year; of course, there 
are various eauses operating, such as slackness of work, slackness of trade and other 
causes. . 

Q. For every day you work how much do you think would be a fair average of 
the earnings, taking an average man? A. Under certain circumstances, that is 
when the mine is not overcrowded, I would think the average would go near $1.50— 
of course [ have seen it far less, 

Q. Your opinion is that the average man did not average over $1? A. Not 
over $1.50 when the mine is not overcrowded. 

Q. Taking the year through, do you not earn $300a year? A. I donot think this 
last three years it would average anything over that; of course | am not exact in 
my statements ; I only give as far.as I know. 

Q. Does your company keep any store? A. No. , 

Q. They do not supply goods of any sort tothe men? A; No. 

Q. Only powder? A. That is all. 

Q. Does the company own houses? A. Yes. 

Q. What would be the average rent of the houses owned by the company? A. 
It varies from $1.20 to $2.50. 

Q. How many rooms in the houses rented at $1.20? A. There are three rooms 
and a porch. 
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Q. And those that rent at $2.50; how many rooms are there? A. In the house 
I am living in there are 5 rooms, there is an up stairs, but it is not fit to live sac 

Q. Is the house pretty warm? A. It is not very warm. 

Q. Does the company give you coal? A. Yes. 

Q. Free? <A. We pay $1.20 a ton besides hauling. 

Q. And the hauling is charged for according to the distance? A. Yes; I think 
“80. 

Q. Have you had any strikes in your colliery ? A. Yes; we had one which termi- 
nated in May. It lasted from January till 15th May. It was taken part in by all 
‘the men except a few who worked till February. 

Q. What was the cause of that strike? A. A reduction. 

Q. Was that reduction general throughout all the mines in the neighborhood ? 
A. No. 

Q. How did it terminate? A. Of course he accepted our offer—but our offer 
was less than we had before we came out on strike. 

Q. It was a compromise then? A. Yes. 

Q. Were there any efforts made to arbitrate the matter? A. Yes; we offered 
to arbitrate it. 

Q. What did the manager say to that? A. First, he got a telegram from the 
president that he would arbitrate under maximum figur e8, but not on the figure we 
came out for. I might say that it was not a strike on our part; it was a lock-out. 
He warned us that after two weeks’ time our services would not be required, and 
“when we went to see him, he said the work would have to be done at a reduction of 
ten cents per ton. 

Q. Then, practically, I take it, his answer was that he would arbitrate to see 
what the reduction should be? A. Yes; he baffled us, and at last we saw that he 
‘would not arbitrate at all. He thought we would refuse it. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Are your pay days the same in that mine as in the others? A. Yes; we 
are paid once a month. 

Q. What date are you generally paid on? A. The fifteenth. 

Q. Are you paid in full at that time? A. Weare paid for the whole month, 
but there is always two weeks’ back time. We are paid for the month past. 

Q. Has there been many accidents in your time? A. No; except the explos- 
ion in 1880, when 44 men were killed and there was six killed before that. 

Q. Is there any system of fines in your mines? A. Yes; for stony coals. 

Q. Is that the only thing you are fined for? A, Of course they fine for damage 
to lamps and oil cans. 

Q. Do the lamps belong to the mine? A. Yes; that is they belong to the 
company. 

. What is the fine imposed in case of damage? A. If the gauze is damaged 
it is $3, while the price of the gauze is only 80 cents. 

. What is the price of the lamp? A. I could not very well tell. They are 
what they call the Glenny Lamp and when the miners bought them I think they 
were $3. 

Q. Did I not understand you to say that you were fined $3? A. Yes; for 
‘punishment. 
Q. You were fined $5 more than the price of the lamp? A. Yes. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Is it not understood that the excessive fine is caused from the danger caused 
by explosion? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kirwin :— 


Q. What becomes of these fines? A. The company gets them; I do not know 
“what becomes of them. 


—- — 
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Q. How many men are employed in that mine? A. I could not say. There 


are sO many ina gang The last three or four weeks there have been 22 and 12 gone 
out to the North-West Territories, and next Thursday there are 34; they are back- 


ward and forward mostly ; they mostly all go because the light is so bad. The 


lamps are bad and that causes the most of the fines ; for the men loading the coal 


cannot see what kind it is and in consequence they are fined for it, but if they had a 


good lamp they could see what they were doing. 


Q. Do you think the men take as much care as they can not to send up such 


coals? <A. I think in general they do. 


Q. Then yoo think the cause of it being sent up is insufficient light? A. E 
have not the slightest doubt of it. 


-By Mr. Kirwin :— 
Q. The men would have no object in sending it up knowing it would be docked ? 
A. Certainly they would not. 
By Mr. Wasi :— 
Q. Did you ever complain of the want of proper light for loading the coals? 
A. Yes; we did make complaint. 


Q. Did you ever get any answer about it? A. No; no satisfactory one. The 
first lamps we had were not so bad as these; these are only half the candle light 


and they do not consider the Glenny safe but it gives more light. 


Q. Is there anything else you wish to speak on? A. No more than the sani- 


tary laws. Whoever is responsible for that they never look after them; the houses 
are neglected to a great extent indeed; they are not looked after enough. 


By Mr. Kirgwin :— 
Q. Are there any very young boys working in the mine? A. I would not say 


any are there under 12, but I would suggest that if you think it is proper, that no 


boy should be employed who could not read and write, and that might be the means 
of getting careless parents to get their children a proper education, for some parents 


are very careless about their children and never look after their education at all. 


J. W. Reap, miner, Albion mines, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. You heard the testimony of the last witness? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it about correct within your knowledge? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have there been any men dismissed from the employment in that mine, do 
you think, because they have taken part in any labor organization? A. I do not 
know of any. 

Q. Have there been any strikes or lock-outs at the mine? A. There was last 


year; 4 winter ago. 


Q. Was it a strike or a lock-out? <A. It was a lock-out. 

Q. You were notified that there would be a reduction of wages, were you? 
A. Yes. 

Q. How was it settled? A. They compromised and the men accepted a certain 
price. 

Q. That was less than you had before? A. Yes; in some places; most of the 
places it was a less price. 

Q. Were any offers of arbitration made? <A. Yes. 

Q, By whom? A. By the men. 

Q. What did the manager say to that offer? A. Well, he accepted at first and 


afterwards backed out. 


Q. Have you anything to add to the testimony of the last witness from the 
Albion mine? A. 1 cannot say I have. 
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By Mr. WatsH:— 

Q. Do you find the lamps used sufficient to give the necessary light? A. No; 
they are not; no man can see properly with the light they give. 

Q. You think it is difficult to discover stone in the coals with such light? A. 
Well, anything small will go in with the shovel ard you could not see it, and that 
should not be deducted, for it is almost impossible to load clean coal with the light. 

Q. Do you not think it possible to use the electric light in mines? A. I can 
hardly say ; in some parts it might but Ido not see how it could be all through.. 
I can hardly answer that question. 

Q. You do not know of it being tried? A. No, 

Q. I mean the incandescent light and not the arc? <A. Of course it could be 
used to a certain extent. 

Q. I suppose the wires could be guarded along the course and carried along the 
tops of the galleries without the danger of being broken could they not? A, I 
could not answer that. 

Q. At all events if the men had better light they could earn more money and 
send up cleaner coal? <A. Yes; that is in the pit I am in at present. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 
Q. Is there a better lamp than the one you are using at present? A. I hear 
of a better lamp and I think there is a better lamp. 


By Mr. Watsi :— 


Q. Do you know of your own knowledge? A. Well, I never worked with it, 
but I think I have seen it. Ihave never worked with it or tried it personally. 

Q. Are there any other difficulties spoken of besides those with regard 
to your pay or anything like that; do you get all your pay in cash? A. 
Yes ; but we would sooner have it every fortnight or week—it would be much better: 
for the workmen, | 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. What is your estimate of the daily earnings of coal cutters when the works 
are at full time on an average? A. It is pretty hard to answer that question. 

Q. Do you think he would earn $2a day? <A. No; he might make $1.30 for 
each day he worked, that is what I make and I worked 24 days in that month. 

Q. Did you work fulltime? A. Yes; every day I work. 

Q. Can you remember the full amount of your pay for that last month? A; I 
had $24 and some odd cents, and then [ had some coa) besides that. 

Q. Did I understand you to say that you worked 24 days? A. Yes; I did so 
and I made the average $1.33 or 34 a day. 

Q. But that is less than your usualearnings? A, Yes, 

Q. What has been your usual earnings one month with the other since the 
strike? <A. $1.30 to $1.60. 

Q. If you earn $1.50 do you think you are doing fairly well? A. No; certainly 
not. 

Q. You think you ought to make more? A. Yes; up to $2 for every day we 
work, that is for a faithful day’s work. 

Q. Do you earn more than $1.50 taking one day with another, and do not you 
think that is a fair average? A. Yes; I do all round, and this is more than we have 
been earning this last while back. | 

Q. Do the men at your mine employ a doctor? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you contribute towards him? A. Yes; 42 cents a month. 

Q. Doall pay that? A. Yes; the young boys pay 30 cents, that is those who 
have not a house. 7 

Q. The little chaps of 15 or 16 do they pay? A. I have know young fellows. 
15 and 16 having to pay 30 cents, 
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Q. Does the doctor supply medicines as well as advice? A. Not all the 
medicine he does some. 

Q. If a man broke a limb, for instance, and had to call in assistance for consul- 
tation, &c., would there be any extra charge? A. Ido not think so, I never knew 
a case of the sort. 

Q. How much if anything extra does he charge for childbirths? A. $3 I think. 

Q. Are there many of the men who own houses? A. I think a few. 

Q. You do not? A. No. 


By Mr. KEawin :— 


Q. Have the men anything to do with the choosing of a doctor? A. They may 
now; but at one time I guess it was the company who chose him. The doctor here 
now has been here a long time, and I guess now if he went they would choose theic 
own doctor. Ifthe men had anything against him they would choose another. 


By Mr. Ketty:— 


Q. Do you pay anything towards the minister? A. Ido. 

Q. Is it voluntarily on your part? A. It is, 

Q. It is kept out of your wages? A. No; I just give what I think proper to 
Q 


. How often are you paid? A. Once a month. 

Q. Are you furnished with a list of what you have received during the month ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. And in that list is the fee for the doctor? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they keep anything for the minister? A, No, 

Q. Do you pay taxes? A. Yes. 

Q. You own some property do you? A. No. 

Q. How much taxes do you pay? A. School $1; roadwork $1; poll tax 30 
cents and some years 50 cents, and one year I paid $3 for taxes altogether. 

Q. Have you any objection to paying taxes? A. No; none. 


By Mr. Haaeerry :— 


Q. Do you live in a company’s house? A. I do. 

Q. What rent do youpay? A. $2.50 amonth. | 

Q. Is it a convenient and comfortable house in every way? A. Well, so far as 
size is concerned the house is big enough, but it is a very cold house and it is not 
well finished ; the doors and like that are very bad; it is very slightly finished. 

Q. When they get out of repair the company attend to them? A. They send 
the carpenter to fix them. 

Q. Is there a staff of carpenters employed to look after the repairs, &c.? A. 
Yes; but you have to let them know that you require them at the office. | 

Q. Are the houses well ventilated ; are they fairly well. as to their sanitary 
condition? <A. Well, they are nothing extra, except you putin yourself. I mean 
the outhouses. 

Q. Is there any inspection by the sanitary authorities, such as a board of health 
- —do they go around? A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Do you not think it a great inconvenience not to have outhouses attached to 
the dwellings? A. Well, it is, but the men put them up for themselves. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 
Q. About how much does it cost to supply yourselves with outhouses? <A. It 
is according to how many you want; it is pretty hard to say what it cost. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Is your mine entered by a mine shaft or a slope? A. Shaft. 


Q.. Then it is to the company’s interest to carry you upand down? A. There 


is a travelling road out, they take us down the shaft, but there is the travelling road 
A—23** 
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if anything goes wrong. We always go up and down the shaft and do not use the 
travelling road. 

Q. Is there anything else you would like to inform the Commission upon? A. 
There is the lien law, [ would like that to be taken into consideration, it would be a 
very good thing for the workingmen. 

By Mr. Grsson : — 


Q. Have you any idea as to the age at which boys should be employed? A. The 
law says twelve years old, so far as I understand. | 

Q. Do you think it could be amended to the advantage of the children? A. 
Well, I can’t say, the parents of many of the children are careless and they like to 
get them to work as soon as they can and at 12 they send them to work. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 


Q. What do you think of the recommendation of a former witness that the boys 
should be able to read and write before going to work? A. It isa very good one; 
indeed they should not go to work till they are able to read and write at least. 

Q. Do you think the standard should be regulated by law? <A. Yes; I do, 


By Mr. Frerp :— 


Q. Do you think that many boys go to work who are not able to read or write ? 
A. I have known them to go to work and I have heard boys say that they have 
learned to write in the pit and to read too. , 

Q. Is there anything else that you wish to add? A. I think that weekly or 
fortnightly pays would help to encourage the men very much and would lead to the 
introduction of the cash system which we know would be better than the book or 
credit system. : 


By Mr. GrIBson :-— 


Q. Do you think a man working on the monthly system is apt to buy things he 
would do without if he had weekly pays? A. 1 do not exactly know what he might 
do without, but he is more apt to go to extravagance with the credit system. 

Q. It kind of makes him lean that way? A. Supposing a man starts in May 
he would not get any money till the middle of June according to the system of pay 
here, and there is two weeks back time kept—they mignt perhaps give him a couple 
of dollars but he would get into debt, and once you get into debt it is pretty hard to. 
get out of it. Then there is the immigration of laborers out, I do not believe in it at 
all. I am not opposed to general immigration, but it is the importing out of working- 
men. 


STELLARTON, 18th April, 1888, 
Mr. H. S. Poonz, agent Acadia Coal Company, sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


(. What is your position Mr. Poole? A, I am agent of the Acadia Coal Com- 
any. 
Q. How many mines does the company work? A. The company works four 
mines; the Acadia, MacGregor, the McBean and the Six-foot. 

Q. How many men and boys are employed by the company ? A. We employ 
somewhat over 900. 

Q. How many of these would be underground and how many above ground ; 
or how do you divide into classes the pecple who work below ground? A. We 
divide them into day men and contract men. 

Q. The day hands work how many hours a day? A. The hours vary. Some 
men work 9 hours at their work, and have to go up and down on their own time. 
Others have to put in ten hours work, and a few have to work longer. The 
machinists running the pumps may have to work 12 hours. 
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Q. At what work are the day hands employed? A, At taking coal from the 
miners and putting along the levels, at timbering the main roads and other work, 

Q. What wages do men working at timbhering receive? A. On an average 
they get $1.30 a day. . 
. Those carrying coal, what wages do they receive ? A, The drivers get from 
60 to 80 cents a day. 

Q. What are the ages of the drivers? A. Their ages are from 16 to 19 years. 

Q. Do you pay none of these less than 60 cents a day? A. I think not. 

Q. About what would be the highest amount paid the drivers ? A. Some of 
them get as high as $1 a day. 

Q. You think 60 and 80 cents would be the average? <A. Yes. 

Q. The contract men of whom you spoke, are they all coal cutters? A. Yes. 

Q. What does their contract include? A. To cut coal at so much a yardor 
go much a ton, and in some cases to keep the places where they work protected by 
timbering. In some eases they are paid extra for the timber they put up. 

Q. Do those men employ any others? <A. No; not with us, 

Q. How many cutters will employ one shoveller? A. Two. 

Q. What wages are received by the shovellers ? A. $1.20. 

Q. Do you know any that receive more? A. Yes; afew get $1.30, but $1.20 
is the rule. | 

Q. Are you in a position to know accurately what they receive? A. No; we 
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only put in what we receive against them. The cutters keep a memorandum of 


their shifts, and the number of shifts, at so much per shift, to be given the men who 
act as shovellers. 

Q. How many hours do they work as arule, the shovellers? A. They are 
Supposed to work until the pit is done. 

Q. You don’t know how many hours that would average? A. No; that 
depends on the amount of coal going away from the pit; sometimes they have 
worked 10 hours, but the average would be less. 

Q. If they work only three or four hours, do. they stil! receive the $1.20? A. 
I cannot tell, because it depends on the cutters themselves getting in their time. 
| Q. Are your mines overcrowded, or is there work for all, that is at the present 
time? A. I should not say at the present moment that they are either one way or 
the other. There are about enough men to keep them going. You have to consider 
the seasons of the year and the facilities for shipment, before you can say whether 
men are crowded or if there is any want of men, because we may be influenced or 
afiected by snowstorms, or by lack of cars which may prevent us from doing bus- 
iness. This winter we have not suffered from snowstorms, but we have suffered in 
another way. The Intercolonial Railway having miade contracts to carry English 
goods, we are not able to get all the power required to forward coal cara and return 
the empties. Owing to this the result of our operations was to a considerable extent 
controlled by the facilities the railway gave us. 

-Q. Have you during the winter wholly shut down the mines or worked short 
time? A. We have worked short hours, Some men in one pit we laidoff. 

Q. In the summer season when you can get all the transportation you need, do 
you work the men more thickly than they should be worked to get in their work to 
the best advantage? A, I shouldsay not. I won’t say that it is not done, but what 
would be crowding the pit in one place would not crowd another pit. If you are 
‘working pillars you do not require to give each man the same length of face that 
yeu would do if they were working in boards, 

Q. Do you find it impossible to get away the coal as rapidly as the miners bring 
it down, sv much 80 as to impede the work? A: Well, the pits vary. The condi- 
tion of the pit at this season may enable us to get coal away freely, while some sec- 


tions stopping work may crowd us at another period. I can hardly give any general 


reply to that question. 
Q. About what are the earnings per day of an average cutter when he gets in 
an average day’s work? <A. These are our figures for last month: $1.50, $1.56 and 
A—23h%% 3 
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$1.80 and three quarters. Those are actual averages without deducting loader, pow- 
der and fines for any damage they may do. 

Q. In striking that average would the days counted be fulldays? A. In some 
cases they would not. 

Q. Can you form an estimate of the number of partial days worked on an aver- 
age? <A. It is not easy, for this reason: Suppose the pit has the ability to make an 
output of 500 tons in ten hours, and only works seven and a half hours, if we have 
75 per cent. of the total number of cutters to put out 500 tons they might work a. 
full day and then it would only work three-quarters of a day. 

Q. When these imperfect days work are made has it been due to difficulty in 
getting away the coul, or have the mivers quit work of their own motion? A, In 
some cases in summer we suffer from the mer working short time, but that difficulty 
does not exist in the winter season, In the winter season we are affected sometimes 
by want of cars, and by snowstorms, and by the difficulties of knowing when cars. 
will come. If the cars do not come we may have to knock off work. 

Q. What I want to know is how frequently the men go into the pit in the 
morning and are unable to do a full day’s work because of the impossibility of get-. 
ting the coal away from their work? A. I cannot give that with accuracy. Oar 
busiest season is in summer and that is the season when the men like to work short 
hours. 

Q. Can you give a fairly correct idea of the average yearly earnings of the coal: 
cutters? <A. I might say in connection with the previous question that last month 
78 men took in 1,570 shifts. That month would have given 1,716 shifts, but [ am. 
not prepared to say whether the men could have worked the other 150 days or not. 
They may have been sick—but that is the nearest I can get to it. 

Q. Can you now give a fairly correct idea of the average yearly earnings of the- 
coal cutters? A. I can only give you the average in a few cases that I have—9 men. 
made $704 in twelve months. 

Q. That would be the calendar year? A. Yes, 

Q. It would not be twelve selected months? A. No, 

Q. Would that be working full time? A. I don’t remember. I only remember 
the figures. Of course that is nothing like the average. 


By Mr. Keury :-— 


Q. Hach day you call a shift? A. The men putin shifts whether it is two hours. 
or ten hours. Sometimes the men agree to let one of their number off, and they do 
his work, so that shifts are put in which are not worked—how many I cannot say. 


By Mr, Frexp :— 


Q. Would it be possible to find how many shifts were put in by the coal cutters 
and what the total pay for the year was? A. Yes. 

Q. If you divide the pay by the work you then get the average? A. I re- 
member that the average men make is something over $400, but seasons differ. 
There may be a good demand in winter or there may be a slack demand. There 
may be facilities this winter that did not exist last winter, and it is in the winter 
season that the irregularities come in, 

Q. Could $400 be the average year’s earnings of the coal cutters? A. I could: 
not say that, because I have never made up the average. 

Q. If a witness testified that he thought $300 would represent it, would it be- 
your opinion that he was far fromthe truth? A, It depends on the individual. Men 
working under similar circumstances have earned from 91 cents to $1.70 a shift. In 
another pit men, working under exactly similar circumstances, have made from 56 
cents to $1.83. 

Q. And the difference was wholly due to the capacity of the men? A. Yes; to 
the capacity or the willingness. 

Q. Then I understand you are not able to give the average? A. I could doso 
by referring to the books and carrying the individual through the year: 
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Q Then you are notable without great labor to find the total labor and pay 
dinayoiw? A, I thinkI could get gross shifts. 

Q. Would it be a great deal of trouble to do that? A. I think not. Of course 
dast year there were five months of idleness, so the average last year would be higher 
than that of other years, In 7 monthg some made $300 and others $400. 

Q. But you think that would not bea fair representation of the case? A. I 
cannot see how that would be. 

Q. The company owns a number of houses at each of the mines I belieye? A, 


‘Yes. 
Q. What rates of rent do the men pay for these houses? A. From $1.50 to 
0. 


$2.5 

Q. How many rooms as a rule are there in a tenement which rents for $1.50? 
A. I cannot tell. 

Q. Can you tell what number of rooms there are in the others? A, No. 

q. Can you tell the cost of the company of those houses? <A. They cost all the 
‘way up to $650. 

Q. You have houses which cost $650 which rent for $2.50 a month? A. Yes. 

Q. You don’t know how many rooms there are in them? A. No; I can’t say. 
There are four rooms and a kitchen or something of that kind. 

Q. The average cost of these houses would not be as much as $650? A. Some 
of them are 60 years old and I don’t know what they cost. 

Q. Does the company keep them in good repair? A. That is for the men to 
say. Last year I spent more money on them than we have done for many years. 

Q. Do you provide them with necossary outhouses? A. Not inal! cases. 

Q. Do the occupants of the houses change frequently? A. Yes; in some cases. 

Q. Ifa man makes improvements and leaves would he get any allowance for 
the improvements? A. They have bzen allowed to remove them in some cases and 
in others not. ; 

Q. There is no cast iron rule about it? A. My connection with the company 
‘is so recent that I cannot speak positively. 

Q. Does the company sell any of the men groceries or provisions of any kind? 
A. No. 

Q. They keep no store at any of the mines? A, No. 

Q. Does thecompany in any way exercise a control over the manner in which 
the men spend their money or influence them in purchasing at any particular store ? 
A. No. | 

Q. It has nothing to do with the wages of the men after they are once paid? 
A. No; unless the wages are garnisheed. 

Q. Have there been any cases of garnishee? <A. There have been a few, and I 
may cay that it hardly seems to me to be fair that men who have been unfortunate 
enough to get into debt should, after the lapse of perhaps five or six years, find the 
wages that they are then making garnisheed. It seems to me that it would be but 
fair that the wages garnisheed should be limited to those due at the date of the judg- 
ment, The judgment may be five years old, and yet a garnishee may come in at the 
present time. A man doing business who gets into debt and is sued may swear out 
and the judgment affects him at that time, but the garnishee process affects wages 
-due to-day for a debt of five years ago. 

Q. Are the wages of the men frequently garnisheed? A. No. 

Q. What is the limit below which they cannotbe garnisheed? A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know whether they can be seized below $20? A. I am not positive. 
If it is true that the wages below $20 cannot be garnisheed, would it not be to the 
‘advantage of the men to be paid more frequently than once a month? A. I don’t 
think the practice has pointed that way. 

| Q. Would it not be better that $20 should not be due at any onetime? A, The 
men who get into debt are generally those who want advances—the men who do not 
‘go into debt rarely wavt advances, 

Q. Do the men get advances when they ask for it? A. No; I would not say 

that, but a few families are always asking for advances. 
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Q. You are willing, if you think the men are steady and need money, to give 
them advances? A; Yes; whenever they ask for it. 
Q. Do you know the cost to a man of a garnishee order? A. I think it is $10. 

Q. Is it the case that a man might have $8 or $9 due him and have the whole 
seized to pay the expenses? A. Yes; if i am not mistaken, there was a debt of $30 
on which $20 was paid and the balance was garnisheed for—in consequence of this 
the debt of $10 became a debt of $20. Sometimes a man has said that he had set- 
tled the-account, but, as he could not produce his receipt, he has been mulcted for it. 

Q. Is judgment obtained in the ordinary way against a man before his wages 
are garnisheed? A. I presume so. 

Q. How long is it since the last difficulty or dispute took place between the 
management and the men regarding wages? A. It was in last May—that is, a dis- 
pute in which a body of men were concerned. There are often little disputes. 

Q. That was the last that took the nature of a strike ? A. Yes. 

Q. What was the cause of that difficulty? A. It was complex. First, there 
was au order that the wages of one pit should be reduced—the men objected to that, 
and the men at the other pits refused to work if the order was enforced. 

Q. Were the men locked out or did they quit work? <A. They quit work. 

Q. Were any efforts made on either side looking towards an arbitration? A. 
The men made a proposition which they subsequently withdrew; then they asked 
whether the company were open to arbitration as they proposed itand the company 
declined. 

Q. What was the first offer made by the men? A. It was vague, It was arbitra- 
tion generally. 

Q. Did the company signify their willingness to arbitrate at first? A. They 
did on certain conditions, but I cannot recall the terms. 

Q. Did the company take the position that they would arbitrate to see how 
much the reduction of pay should be, but that they were unwilling under any cir- 
cumstances to restore the old rate? A. No; it was limited to a reduction, but it 
did not specify the extent. 

Q. The management were willing to arbitrate to find out what the amount of 
the reduction would be? A. Yes. 

Q. And the men declined that? A. They first accepted, if 1 remember aright,. 
but when it came to details they withdrew their acceptance. 


By Mr, WAtsH :— 


Q. Was there not an understanding that if the wages were fixed, they should. 
remain at that figure? A. There was nothing of that nature that I remember. 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. At all events there was no arbitration. When the men returned to work 
did the company come to the men’s terms or was there a compromise? A. There 
was & compromise. 

Q. Was there any reduction of wages? A. Yes, 

Q. Were any of the men who took part in the strike proscribed by the com- 
pany or refused work? A. No; I know of none. There were’ men who worked 
before who did not get work afterwards, but it was because there was no work for 
them. 

Q. Was work refused to any of the men because they had taken part in the 
proceedings? A. No. Some men were refused the sort of work they wanted. 

Q. Were the men for whom you had no work those who were prominent in 
the labor movement? <A. There may have been one or two, but some of them were 
inefficient. 

Q. Are there any of the men who have made themselves obnoxious in conse- 
quence of the part they have taken in the labor movements? A. As far as possible 
we place all men on the same footing. One cannot help knowing the men who 
come tous as committee men to represent the views of their fellows, but 1 am free to 
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say that the majority of the men who have come to us as deputies have won my 
respect from the manner in which they have spoken. As a rule, the leaders in 
these matters are men that I have a considerable amount of respect for. 

Q. And you have not placed them under a ban or made them marked men in 
consequence of the part they have taken? A. No. On the contrary, my feelings 
towards some of them have been improved by the way in which they have presented 
their case. I would not say that of all of them. | 

Q. Have any of the miners built houses for themselves? A. Some of them 
have done so. | 

Q. Can you form an estimate of the number who have done so? A. No. 

Q. Have those who have not built houses for themselves invested money in any 
other way? A. I have heard that several men have put money in the savings bank 
or have made other investments, but I am unable to say to what extent. 

Q. Have you any positive knowledge or is it merely hearsay? A. I think the 
information I have was sufficiently correct. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the cost of living at Stellarton is higher than at 
Halifax. Meat is cheaper, and many of them have facilities for doing a little 
gardening. 


By Mr. WatsH :— 
Q. Are there gardens attached to the houses? A. Many of them have gardens, 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What do you charge men for coal delivered? A. We charge them $1.60. 
There are some who pay more who are outside the limits, | 
Q. What do you charge persons not in the employ of the company? A. lt 
costs them $2.50 at the shaft. 
ae Q. You give your own men a considerable advantage? A. Yes; they get about 
alf, 


By Mr, .KELiy :— 


Q. You say in reference to what the coal cutters receive that so much is deducted 
for fines. How are the fines inflicted ? A. They are inflicted where the men are paid 
by the ton for sending up coal and stone is sent up instead of coal, 

Q. How do you inflict the fines? A. The menare finedso mucha box. I think 
it is 17 cents a box; from 17 to 20. & 

Q. What is the usual number of tons a man gets out inaday? A. It varies. 
It would be about five tons according to the financial returns, but [ don’t think itis — 
as much as that. 

Q. Have you ever known a man fined for three or four tons during one day? 
A. 1 could not say. 

Q. Do the fines go into the revenue of the company? A. Yes; they go against 
the cost of cutting. 

Q. What is the usual price per ton for cutting? A. [It varies according to 
different classes of work. It varies from 384 cents per cubic yard to 70 cents per 
cubic yard. That seems to be the highest. ; 

Q. How many tons are there in a cubic yard? A. That depond on the specific 
gravity of the coal. Roughly speaking they rarely agree; a ton to a cubic yard. 

Q. You said you know of some men who accumulated money, and put it in the 
savings bank; do you kaow of any man with a family who have any means; would 
such persons save money? A.1am under the impression that a man who has a 
large family of boys, when they are large enough to act as drivers and leaders, is the 
men who makes the money as a rule. : 

Q, Are the men generally satisfied? A. I think it is a man’s nature to always 
want to get more than what he has. 

Q. Generally speaking, how do you find them? A, I think they are gonerally 
Satisfied. 

Q. Are they sober? A. The bulk of them are. 
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Q. Do you have schools in connection with the mines? A. There are public 
schoois. 

Q. Does each miner have to pay toward their maintenance? A. I think they 
pay 2 dollar a head. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be advisable to pay your men oftener than oncea 
month? A. We have not found it so. 

- Q. Do you know persons capable of running from month to month without getting 

into uebt or do you accept orders? A. No; we do not accept orders. 

Q. Every man gets his money? A. Yes; that isasarule. If the men do not 
come for it themselves they send their wives or their children. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What lamps do you use in the mine? A. The Stephenson, Clanpy and 
Museler. 

Q. Which of them do you prefer? A. I prefer the Museler, 

Q. Does it give as much light as the Clanny lamp? A. Yes. 

Q. How does it compare with the Clanny as far as safety is concerned? A. 
The tests make it out safer. The Clanny lamp has been improved by a shield out- 
side, or gauze inside. 

Q. The second gauze makes it safer; is that where there is a current? A. 
‘Where there is a current. 

Q. The earnings of the men depend to a large extent upon the light they can 
throw upon their work, I suppose? A. Some men complain that they cannot see 
af well with the Clanny lamps, but I cannot see that the use of safety lamps reduces 
the output. | 

Q. Do they complain that they have not enough light? A. Yes, but they 
often work when the lamps want cleaning. | 

Q. What facilities are there for cleaning the lamps? A. There are stations for 
that purpose in the pit. 

Q. If a man sends his lamp to be cleaned must he wait for it? A. Yes, 

Q. Does the shoveller have alamp too? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it possible to introduce the incandescen: light into the mines? 
A. Some lamps have been introduced in South Wales of that description. I believe 
they weigh 7 pounds each. I have a standing order in Kngiand with a lamp maker 
of repute to send a sample as soon as he is satisfied that they are practicable. 

Q. Would it not be possible to run wires from tie mouth of the pit to the 
extreme end of the furthest galleries? A. I think not. 

Q. What would be the distance? A. It would not only be the distance, but the 
jiability to disarrangement. ~ 

Q. Do you know whether any attempts have been made to light coal mines by 
electricity? A. I think a colliery in South Wales is lit by Swan's lamps. 

Q. Do you know the results? A. No. 

Q Would it not cost the company less to use electricity than to supply lamps ? 
A. Not with our knowledge to-day. 

Q. How many safety lamps have you in use? A. [ cannot say, 

«. What would be the cost of them? A. They cost $3.50; I cannot say what 
they would cost to-day. 

Q. How many lives have been lost in the pits you have charge of since you 
have had charge?. A. I could not say. 
| Q. Have there been many? A, It would be under ten. 

Q. What are the means employed by the company to secure thorough ventila- 
tion of the workings and to keep them free from gas? A. There are mechanical 
fans of considerable power, capable of circulating 60,000 cubic feet of air per minute. 

Q. Have you ventilating shafts in addition to the ordinary shatts? A. In some 
cases they are independent. 

Q How long is it since you had a serious explosion of gas? A. There was an 
explosion of gus in the third seam last January. That was in cocsequence of a fire. 
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Q. No men were there at the time? A. No. 

Q. Have no explosions taken place of late at points where men were working? 
A. I don’t remember of any. There has not been anything serious. 

Q. Is there any fund from which men can get relief in case of sickness or 
accident? A. There is no general fund. 

Q. Would the company be willing to subscribe to a general fund? A. I believe 
_ they would. | 

Q. Have they ever been asked to doso? A. Notin any tangible form. 

Q. Do you think it would be for the benefit of the men if a fund were created to 
which they and the company would contribute for such purposes? A. I think go. 

Q. Do you think it would be for the benefit of the company? A. I cannot say. 

Q. Would you favor a system of arbitration for the settlement of labor troubles ? 
A. 1 approve of arbitration, broadly speaking. 7 

Q. Should it take the form of one arbitrator appointed by the company, one by 
the men, and these two to nominate a third, or would you prefer Government nom- 
inees? <A, I would not like to commit myself to such an opinion—I would like to see 
them appointed first. 

Q. Would you consider it possible for men of standing and ability, such as, say, 
superior court judges, to enquire into labor troubles and to come to a settlement of 
them? A. I think a legal education, coupled with common sense, and some know- 
ledge of mining business would be the only means of arriving at such a settlement, 

Q. You think some technical knowledge would be necessary? A. I think it 
‘would. 

Q. And without technical knowledge you think an understanding of the case 
could not be had? A. I fear not. Much depends on the man, of course. 

Q. Can you give us an idea whether the men are now earning as much or more 
or less than in former years? A. They are earning both more and less. 

Q. Will you explain how? A. In 1878 there was a boom in coal and prices 
went up to $2 or $3 a ton at the mines, and wages went up aiso. After that there 
were labor troubles and there were reductions in the rates of wages paid both here 
-and in England. Previous to that I think the wages were lower. 

Q. You think the wages now earned are lower than they were previous to 1873 
at these mines? A. I cannot say. I can give you the figure for the years 1840 and 
1850. 

Q. Doso? A. The cutting wages in 1843 were five shillings and eight pence 
half penny. In 1853 they were seven shillings. 

Q. That was for the days’ labor? A. Yes; that was for the cutting. In 1340 it 
‘was 81x shillings and six pence. The pit men were paid, in 1850, four shillings, 
The boys one shilling and three pence. Toe bank men four shillings. Shift work 
four shillings and six pence. Thatis timbering aad propping. The price of coal 
at that time was sixteen shillings and six pence a chaldron. 

Q. What is achaldron? A. A chaldron to buy is 2,800 pounds. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Is the sale of liquor by the glass permitted here? A. I could not say. 

Q. Is it practised to any extent? A, I believe it can be had by the flask. 

Q. Are the men as arule pretty sober and steady? A. I think they are, After 
& pay day some of the young fellows are apt to take too much. Unfortunately, I 
think, there are too many places where they can get it, although the Scott Aci is in 
this county. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Among the 906 hands employed how many would be boys? A. I suppose 
100 would be under 18 years of age. The mine report mentions it. 

Q. Are any steps taken to ascertain if they can read and write? A. No; we 
‘take none under 12 years of age, but wa never ask as to their education. 
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Q. In the event of an accident happening to a man would the company pay him 
until he got better? A. There is no rule to that effect. 

Q. Has there been much importation of foreign labor into the mines? A. In 
1873 a number of Frenchmen came here and last year about 40 Belgians came to the 
Vale Colliery. 

Q. Were they brought here because they were a superior class of men? A. 
No ; they came here of their own accord. 

Q. Were they superior to our own men? A. Notas far as my experience goes, 
{I would sooner have cur own men. 

Q. What would be the total of the monthly pay roll? A. At this season when 
work is slack it would be about $24,000 or $25,000. : 

_ Q,. Would you have any objection to state the amount of rent collected from the 
miners per month? A. I havenoidea. itseldom exceeds the expenses put on the 
buildings. What the result is at the end of the year I never had the curiosity to see. 

Q. How many houses are owned by the company? A. I don’t know, There 
would be, I suppose, 350 tenements. 

Q. Could a miner if he wished buy one of those houses? A. No; not oneof | 
those that are in rows, The company would not care to sell those and I do not 
think a miner would care to buy one of them. 

Q. If a man was discharged for any cause would he have to wait until the end 
of the month for his money ? A. He would propably be paid immediately. 

Q. Is that the rule? A. It isso seldom that men are discharged that I cannot 


Q. Suppose a man leaves on his own account? A. The understanding is that. « 
there must be a fortnight’s notice, but generally that is waived, if a man has a reason- 
able excuse. 

Q. What would the value of the houses built by the men that you have referred 
to? A. They would be worth between $400 and $500. 

Q. A man building that kind of a house would he have a first-class job in the 
mine? A. At Westville some of the men have their own houses or houses that. 
they have rented, I know one man who has boilt a house who has a dollar a day. 
Where he got his money I cannot say. 


By Mr. Fremp :— 


Q. The company you told us had no part in bringing out these Belgians? A. 
They had not. . | 

Q. When they came did you displace any hands? A. No. 

(. Have you heard of others coming this year? A. I have. 

Q. Was any application made to you to give them employment ? A. Yes. 

Q. Were you able to give them employment? A. I do not know whether they 
will come or not. | 

Q. Do you need hands now? A. Not at the present moment. 

Q. Had you anything to do with the bringing out of these Belgians who are com- 
ing the present year ? A. I think only two came and that they came in consequence 
of representations of their friends and contrary to notices we have given against 
bringing out their friends. 

Q. Have any miners been brought here under contract from foreign countries ? 
7s Some special men have come to fill special positions, but there has been no body 
of men. 

Q. There was no contract in the case of the Belgians? A. No. 

Q. Are there any of them here now? A. There are about 40 of them at the 
Vale Colliery. 

Q. Are the French miners here still? A. A few of them are. 

Memon anpum of cutters’ fines and wages during March, 1888. Hmployés of Acadia 

Coal Company (Limited). Referred to in the evidence of Mr. Poole. 


Earning Average wage} Assumed 


Days : 
Shifts 
aeelies on witel of 10 hours returned by 1 Se ja = spor total possibly- 
Outters. Pit — orked a at Cutters pow der, shifts retuned shifts 
worked. Pit (Note A). fines, &€. by Men. of 10 hours. 
$ cts. | $ cts. 
69 26 162 1,464 2,644 49 1 80 1,156 
78 26 22 1,570 2,378 56 1 51 - 1,716 
165 25 22 3,337 5,210 55 1 56 3,630 
_ Extreme rates of wages by men working under similar circumstances :— 
LTP.ONG Gilt. ocas cesses ctecserss 122 cereceedtecstess: per shift $0.91 and $1 70 
In another.,........... Weeds des + it wae anes anes do 0,56 do 2 &3 


COME OG meee tee ee een connie ckuvaracecssase) ., GO 0.81 do 1 8l 


Individual earnings in some cases per shift $3,00. 

Notre A.—This number includes short shifts of two hours and upwards, and also 
shifts allowed to comrades though not worked. 

Laborers (surface), earn average per month. 


Mechanics dg do do 
Memoranpvm furnished by Mr. Poole, showing avhielie earned by three sets of 


cutters for seven months ending 31st December, 1887 :— 


Acadia Collieries. 
A. 93 cutters, net earnings for seven months..............927,496 99 


Kqual per cutter...... Seed deerncedced cats er Sites cist escessee 278 66 
GOMMEGOMINONUD sccsrcectcstas ciicsnetccstesiccesesesessneses 39 79 

B. 72 cutters, net earnings for seven MOnthS......... vss0e. 20,051 15 
Ges IS CEO MUUCH, 44 ueGt. cone tsces tears teciiercesersesascece 278 48 
COMMU OMPIMOU GEG et dc cctersccsssrcseracccecetecest sce rs cscs 39 79 

C. 82 cutters, net earnings for seven months. Macnee . 20,415 87 
Hqual per cutter ..........s0000 seasieeets swemeecoegsacunanceet 249 34 

dOy rs COW MONth...3..s<.50 Poema ey on ene desecanns ace wes sas 35 62 


The above are net earnings after cost of powder, tools, fines &c., are deducted 
The above are the average receipts by coal cutters for the seven months of 1887 
worked after the strike of that year had ended, and when the reduced wages were 
aid. 
, Fines averaged 0.18 per centum and were imposed for stone sent out with coal: 
The numbers of men employed will not agree with the previous statement, for, 
as far as possible, the men who worked but a part of the period were not included. 


W.S. Monsiz, miner, sworn. 


By Mr, KEeviy :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. I am a miner at present. 

Q. How long have you worked at mining? A. For prohenly 8 or 9 years. 

Q. Did you ever work in any other mine at other places? A. Not cutting. I 
have worked elsewhere at loading and shaft work. 

Q. Do you work at piece work? A. Iam at box and pillar work. I have 
worked almost all kinds. 

Q. What is your average weekly pay? A. Last year, during the year, all I 
earned was $351.89, and I worked as aan as I could get work. 

Q. How many ‘days did you work? A. I do not remember. 
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By Mr, Freep :— 


. You were idle part of the year in consequence of the strike? A. Yes, 
. Then you had work for seven months? A, For about nine months, I think. 


By Mr. Ketty:— 


. Are you amarried man? A. Yes, 
. Have youafamily? <A. Yes, 
. Do you pay taxes? A. Yes. 
..How much do you pay? A.I pay about $9 in all for school, poor and 
county rates. It runs irom $7.90 to $9.80. 
. Q. Have you a property of yourown? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you build it yourself? A. I did partly. 

Q. Did you make the money out of your work in the mines? A. No; I made 
it before I went into the mines, 

Q. You have not saved any money since? A. No. 

Q, What you make in the mines just about keeps you? <A. It does not kee 
me. If I had not other means I could not keep a family of seven on my wages; an 
I am as steady a man as works. 

Q. You pay, I suppose, towards sustaining a doctor. A. Yes. 

. How much does that cost you? <A. It costs 42 cents a month. 

Q. Have you any choice as to who shall be the doctor? A. Yes; we can take 
any doctor we like. 

Q. Do you pay anything towards a minister? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you subscribe that voluntarily? A. Yes. 

Q. You have given orders, I suppose, on the company for goods? A. Never. 

Q. Do you know of any such cases? A. I have known of orders been given, 
‘but I could not tell the amount. 

Q. You do not know of the expenses of a garnishee order? A. No. 

Q. Do you know of any man who has hada garnishee puton him? A. I could 
‘not say. One man, I think, has had his wages garnisheed. 

Q. You get paid your wages once a month? A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not be more beneficial to you if you were paid oftener? A. It 

-certainly would. 

Q. Have the men ever made a representation to the management to that effect? 
A. We have. At one time we had fortnightly pay. After it was stopped we saw 
Mr. Poole on two occasions and he said that any one who wanted it could make ap- 
plication. He refused to allow it, his reason being that it would cost the expenses 
of another clerk, The men, of course, were not in a position to claim it, and they 
had to put up with it. The men could live for from $5 to $8 a month less for cash 
if they had it than they can on credit. 

Q. Do you think there is a tendency under the credit system for men to buy 
things that they do not want? A. No; but when you have cash the merchant will 
take what you give him, whereas if you get the goods on credit they go into the 
books at his own figure. 

Q. Is there a society among the miners? A. There is, 

Q. What do you cailit? A. It is the Provincial Workmen’s Association. 

Q. Are there any benefits from it? A. No; not now. We used to pay benefits ; 

‘but the men could not keep up the payments and we had to do away with them, 
Now, 2 man in poor circumstances is supported by a collection taken up by the men, 

Q. You have been in strikes? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you favor arbitration as a mode of settlement? A. Yes. 

Q. In. what way? A. It would be more satisfactory to man and master. 
Neither party gains by strikes, , 

Q. Don’t you think the men should have the power of appointing one arbitrator 
and the company the second and the Government the third? Suppose the third 
should be the County Court Judge of the district ; would not a court of that kind be 
more beneficial than it would be if the employés appointed one and the company 
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the second and the two so appointed chose the third, or how do you think it should 
be done? A. I think that if the Government appointed them all it would be satis- 
factory to me; that is if they were intelligent honest men. [as one of the miners 
would be satisfied to leave my interests in their hands, They would need delegates 
to give them information, but the persons appointed by the Government could 
decide. . 

Q. Do you get work continually usually, so that you can do a full day’s work? 
A. No; we do not get too steady work. 

Q. How is that; have you too many hands? A. Sometimes we are overcrowded 
and sometimes the trade does not demand it. 

Q. What number of hours does a coal cutter work? <A. Seven or eight hours, 
A man cannot work at cutting more than eight hours. 

Q. You think that is as many hours as he possibly can work? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


_Q. Speaking of fortnightly payments, what is the opinion of the men at large? 
A. They would prefer fortnightly or weekly payments. 
Q. Are there any beneitits attached to the association? A. Not now. 
Q. None whatever? A, No. 
Q. Are there no sick benefits? <A. No. 


By Mr. WAusH :— 


Q. Would the amount you speak of as having earned be a fair average of the 
other men? A. I think it would be a pretty fair average. Thatis in the Acadia 
mine. That is clear of all taxes. 


Q. It would be a fair average for the men working with you in the same pit? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Key :— 


Q. How do you get down your mine, by a shaft or by a slope? A. By a slope. 

Q. Are the tools sent down? <A. Yes; the tools are made very handy for the 
Acadia miner. 

Q. Is 'there anything you have any objection to, or any information you can give 
the Commission as to anything that would add to the safety of the mine? A. The- 
mine I am in is well managed as far as safety is concerned, There are not many 
accidents in it. For other mines I cannot say. 

Q. Is there any information you can give the Commission that would be bene- 
ficial to the miners? A. It is my opinion that the miners are ground down a little too 
fine at present. They are a class of people that work hard and they are not able to 
make a living for their families unless it is a man that has a number of boys. 

Q. You do not find that many of the miners get rich? A. Only one out of 
thirty, and they do not get rich, but only comfortable. 


By Mr, Gipson :— 


Q. Would the price for coal received by the companies at the mines enable 
them to increase the wages? A. I think it would. 

Q. You think that their profits are excessive? A. Yes; our pay is less than it 
was four years ago, and coal is not lower now than it was then. Coal sells higher 
to-day than it did four to six or seven years ago, and our wages are lower. 

Q. Is your society of any benefit to you in the way of keeping wagesup? A. 
It would be if the men would be true to the association. I believe they would get 
along better with the companies if they were united in a body and had their griev- 
ances settled by the wisest heads among them. 

Q. Are the men generally not members of the society? A. Yes. 


By Mr, Keuiy :— 


Q. Is there any objection to other miners coming in? A. The association 
objects to it, but it cannot prevent it, 
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Q. If a man came in who did not belong to the association but would be willing 
‘to join, would there be any objection to his joining? A. No; none whatever, 

Q. What do you think would be the age of the youngest boy that works in the 
mine now? A. I cénnot say the age; I think he would be about 12 years old. 

Q. Do you know any that do not know how to read and write? A. I don’t 
know how far they are advanced. 


_ SE 


Rosert DrumMonD, Secretary Provincial Workmen’s Association, sworn. 
By Mr. Keiiy:— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. I am Grand Secretary of the Provincial 
Workmen’s Association. 

Q. Then you are one of the workmen in the mines? <A. No; not now. 

Q. What are younow? A. I am manager of a paper. 

Q. Do you get any remuneration for being secretary of the association? A. 
Yes. 

Q. Have you worked here? A. I have worked for some time in the Drummond 
mine, and I have also worked in Cape Breton. 

Q. Willi you give the Commigsion any general information that you are possessed 
of? <A. In reference to fortnightly payments I had evidence to the effect that the 
men were not generally in favor of it. Some of the men are not in favor of it, but 
we never had it here. The men tried to get fortnightly payments, but they never 
got them. Previous to 1881 the men got payment on the 15th of the month for the 
previous month. Then we had an agitation for fortnightly payments. In Spring- 
hill we got them, and on the 28th of the month the men were paid for the first 14 
days, but in Pictou the men accepted a sub-pay on the 5th of the month and full pay 
on the 20th, which was very little good to them. We were in favor of that system 
then, because it would be the thin edge of the wedge for fortnightly pay, and we 
intend to have that yet, even if we have to go tothe legislature for it. Another 
point, [ think, the Commission should know is this. The loader’s pay was men- 
tioned as being $1.20, but in the mine that witness represented they refused to take 

-$1.30 from the cutters for loaders, the reason being that the more the cutters give 

the loaders the less the pay for the cutters average, and the management, of course, 
‘wish to show the best average. If the loaders were paid $1.30 it would make the 
wages of the cutters so much less. 

Q. Are you in favor of arbitration? A. Yes; we have fought the managers on 
arbitration, and had a Bill passed last week through the legislature with that object 
in view. It provides for the appointment of two arbitrators by the workmen and 

-one by the managers, and these three to select a fourth, three of the four will con- 
stitute a quorum, and the arbitration is to be compulsory. There can be no arbi- 
tration unless itis compulsory. The managers, except Mr. Poole, employed counsel 
to fight against the passage of the Bill, but there was a clause in it providing that ff 
they did not comply with the award of the arbitrators they would be liable to for- 
feit their leases, We were willing to eliminate that clause, and it was done this 
year. They are now liable for 14 days’ pay of all the men employed. If the men 
refuse to abide by the decision they lose 14 days’ pay off the time they work, which 
will be retained by the company. Mr. Poole withdrew his objection to the Bill 
after that clause in reference to the forfeiture of the leases was struck out. In re- 
ference to the last strike the men made a proposition to arbitrate, and no objection 
was made to the principle, but the management would not arbitrate unless a re- 
duction was made from the maximum rate then paid. They said in effect, you must 
first name a lower figure, and we will then arbitrate how much lower than the 
figure named the rate shall be. When they saw that the men were in earnest in 
their desire to arbitrate they then threw obstacles in their way. I think also, with 
regard to the average pay, that you can ascertain that without reference to the 
books. We have a sworn statement in the Dominion Franchise for last year, which 
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was an average year, and you will see from the returns how many men made three 
hundred dollars. There were only three or four in Cape Breton. Here we were 
a little better off, but in Cape Breton, not a majority of them, not a tenth of them 
were eligible. This statement is proof positive, because it was sworn. 

By Mr. WatsH:— ; 


Q. Has the accuracy of the returns ever been questioned? A. No; tney came 
-out of the offices certified by the office clerks. 

Q. Have you ever known the foremen to beat the boys? A. Not since the for- 
mation of the union, but previous to that a man did not know when he went into 
the pit whether he would be discharged before night or not. I have heard the 
bosses swear at the men, but they do not use them that way now. 

Q. You think there has been an improvement within the past ten years? A, 
Decidedly. 

Q. Have the miners, as a class, improved within that time? A. There is no 
doubt ofit. Bring a thousand miners together and a thousand men of no other trade 
will beat them as far as sobriety and good behavior are concerned. We have had 
as many as 2,000 men together at pic-nics and not a single one of them drunk. 

Q. Is there any information that you can give that would be beneficial to the 
men? A. I think no one should be admitted to work in the mines under the age of 
12 years. No boy or girl should be permitted to work unless the companies have 
a certificate from a doctor that they are fit. 

Q. What about their education ? A. They should be able to read and write ; 
the more intelligent they are the less liable they are to destroy themselves and 
others. A careless miner leads to accidents where other lives than his own are en- 
dangered. With regard to the apprentice system, I believe that Trades Unions are 
opposed to them, but I believe they make a grand mistake. I think such a system 
would be the best thing that could be introduced. I don’t see the object of exclud- 
ing the children of natives while allowing others to come in and take the trade. I 
think our own childyen should be apprenticed, and it would exclude people from 
other places. | 

Q. How long does it take a boy to learn mining ? A. It takes three or four 
years if he has the bodily’strength. One of the anomaliesis that they will not give 
cutting to a man who has been years in the mine. 

Q. What is the reason of that ? A. A young man of 21 from the country could 
not take a boy’s place in the mine, while he could butcher coal. He could not take 
the work the boys are trained to, but he can take a position where there is better 
pay. In regard to Industrial Schools, the Commission might make a recommenda- 
tion so that we coyld get technical education. We think some training for impart- 
ing technical education should be compulsory on all teachers. In a farming locality 
the children shou]d be taugkt about the soil, and in a mining country they shouid be 
taught something about what they are to earn their living from, 

Q. Has the association been the means of raising the status of the miners ? 
A. Yes. ; 

Q. How many members are there? A. The nominal membership is 3,000. The 
good standing membership is not so large. 

Q. Does that include Cape Breton? A, Yes; we have 14 lodges under one 
Grand Council. : 

.By Mr, GiBson :— 


Q. Are the great majority of men in good standing? A. No; in Cape Breton 
they are idle from December until May, except a little banking, and men who are 
not earning anything cannot contribute enough to keep themselves in good standing, 
Here we have had explosions that have had the same effect. 

Q. Is it owing to Cape Breton being blocked with ice that the men are idle so 
long? A. Partly that and partly for want of railways. It is also partly due to the 
new system. They can put in enough men there in the summer to supply the trade 
all the year. 
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By Mr. Kenny :— 


Q. How many lives have been lost here within the last fiveor seven years? A. 
I suppose 90. 

Q. Were any of the persons who were in the mine here, at the time of the 
last explosion, got out. A. Two, I think, 

Q. Outofhow many? A. Forty-six. 

Q. Were they living when they were got out? A. No; they were dead. They 
were killed by the gas. 
' Q, Did any ofthe men who were in the mize escape? A. Yes; a great many 
got out by the cage pit. 


By Mr. WaAtsH :— 


Q. Is there any known cause for the accident? A. It has never been ascer- 
tained. 

Q. Was there any investigation as to the cause? A. Only the coroner’s in- 

uest. 

i Q. Who goes on the jury in such cases? A. We have a provision that three 
competent miners must go on. The men have also power to appoint a person to ex- 
amine the witnesses. The Local Government have an interest in the mines here and 
most of the matters affecting us are considered. 

Q. Does the Government charge so much for leases? A. No; they charge a 
royalty. 

Q. Whatisit? <A. 74 cents a ton. 

Q. What revenue did the Government receive last year from the coal mines ? 
A. $120,000 and it willgo up. There isa suggestion that the Dominion Government 
should give the Province a fixed sum in lieu of royalty as they did in New Bruns- 
wick in reference to the stumpage, but if I were a member of the Local Government 
I would not let the royalties go for $200,000, for there is a great future here. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q. How many accidents resulting in death or permanent injury occurred last. 


year in the Province? A. We had none as far as I am awaroin Stellarton. I don’t. 
know of any at the Acadia. I could not say from memory. 


ARCHIBALD McLELLAN, miner, sworn. 
By Mr. KEe.uy :— 

Q. You heard the evidence of Mr. Munsie? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you concur in it in every particular? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there anything he did not say that you can and that you think would be 
of benefit? A. In regard to letting out contracts they put out tenders and it tends 
to bring in people from outside and to overcrowd the men. If there is a piece of 
work to be done such as driving a slope they put it up to tender. 

Q. How so? A. It is done at so much a ton or a cubic yard. The tenders are 
sent over the country and the people come in and tender lower than the people here. 

Q. Have you had much of that? A. Yes; considerable. 

Q. Could not the association prevent it? A. Wedo not want to interfere too 
much with the management of the mine. 

Q. Has anything of that kind been done within the year? A, It was done 
about a year ago. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. You have heard the testimony of Mr. Drummond, do you aHETbY of that ? 
A. I approve of that, 


By Mr. WAtsi :— 
Q. Is that all you have tosay? A. That is pretty much ali. 
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EDWARD WILKINSON, miner, sworn. 
By Mr. KE.uy:— 
. You have heard the evidence of the previous witnesses ? A. Yes. 
. Do you concur init? A. Yes. : 
. Is there anything you can add in addition to what they have said, A. No. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


. Have you worked in coal mines in England? A. Yes, 
. Were you paid by the day or by the ton? A. I was a boy of 10 when I was 
sent in, and I worked until I was 28 or 29. 
. What wages did you receive at first? «A.I got 16d. a day. 
What were you doing then ? A. I was driving. 
. After you got through driving what work were youat? A. Hauling coal 
from the men. 
. What did you receive per day then? A. I got ahalf penny a box. 
. How do the wages compare with the wages here? A. When I was 14 I 
would make as much as any boy here. 
Q. Did you cut coal there? A. Yes, 
Q. How much did you receive? A. We were paid by the score. We were 
paid different prices. 
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By Mr. WAtsH :— 


Q. Did you make more or less than you do here? A. 1 was paid as much if 
not more in England than I get here, 
. When was that? A. It was in 1871, 1872 and 1873. 
What was a fair day’s earnings there? A. Five shillings. 
What would be a fair day’s earnings here? A. Two dollars. 
Have you earned that here? A. I have not cut coal for a long while. 
Would five shillings there be equal toa dollar here? A. Yes. 
Were you married in the old country? A. Yes, 
Did you have ahouse? A. Yes. - 
What rent did you pay? A. Nothing. 
Have you a house here? A. Yes, 
What rent do you pay for it? A. I pay $2.50 a month. 
. Is it comfortable ? A. Pretty comfortable. | 
. Do you get coal from the company ? A. Yes. 
. What do they charge a ton for it? A. They charge $1.60 a ton. 
. Are you within the limits? A. Yes. 
. What would be the charge if you were not within the limits? A. It would 
be about the same. A man has a contract for hauling it, and it is all one price near 
and far, unless it goes-to an extreme. 

Q. Were you ever fined here on account of the quality of the coal sent up not 
being up to the standard ? A. Many times. 

Q. What would be the most you have.paid? <A. I suppose I have paid three 
shillings. 

QO. Who would be the judge of the quality ? A. Some old fellow from the 
country, perhaps, who never saw coal. 

Q. When would you know the amount? A. They take the coal out and lay it 
to one side and put a number on it to satisfy you that it came up in your box, 

Q. When you come up you can look to see what was taken out? A, I generally 
did. 


POLLLLOLLOOOOOLOO 


Q. Did you ever raise any objection? A. I did. ; 

Q. What would be the answer? A. It would be very short at that time. 

Q. Is it generally the intention of miners to have the coal as clean as possible ? 
A. I don’t think any wise miner would put in bad coal intentionally. I did not load 


myself; the loaders do it. Some of them put in a good deal and some of them put 


in none, yet I have been fined, 
A—24** 
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Q. How do you find the cost of living in this country compared with che cost of 
living at home. Is flour cheaper at home? A. I could not tell. 

Q. How was it when you came out? A. I think it was two shillings a stone. 

Q. Did it cost more to live at home than here? A. No. 

Q. Would it cost as much? A. It would be about the same. Clothes do not 
seem to have the same wear here, and boots do not last as long. When I was a boy 
a pair of boots that served one would serve others ; and we never went barefoot. 

Q. Do you pay for goods as you buy them, or do you. buy on credit? A. I buy 
where I can get them the cheapest, 

Q. Do you find a difference in buying with ready money? A. Yes; you save 
25 per cent. by doing so. When we had fortnightly pay, as we always had in the 
old country, I] knew a man that lived next door to me who did not go on his pay; 
consequently, when a man came along with potatoes, I got them for 35 cents a 
bushel, while he had to come up the road and get them booked at the shop for 45 
cents a bushel. We got eggs at 16 cents a dozen, while he came up the road to the 
shop and had them booked at 22 cents, Had I not gone to the office and got my 
pay I expect that I would have had to pay 45 cents for my potatoes, and for every- 
thing else in proportion. 

Q. You are in favor of payments being made every fortnight? <A. Yes, 

Q. How much taxes do you pay? A. About $4 a year. 

Q. Do you pay towards the doctor? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any objection to paying that? A. No. 

Q. Does he charge anything extra for lying-in cases? A. Yes. 

Q. How much? A. $3. 

Q. Do they generally supply medicine? A, No; they give you a couple of 
pills once in a while. 

Q. Do they give you prescriptions to take to ths drug store? A. Yes; and 
they know how to charge. . 

Q. Is there any other information you can give than you have stated that would 
be beneficial? A.I don’t know. Some time ago there was an Act passed that every 
man and underground manager should be a certified man, and should have to pass a 
board of examination as to his competency. 

Q. Do you think that would be necessary? A. It was passed, but three years 
have gone by and it has not been put in force. If it wus enforced it would be a diff- 
erent thing with me. I studied up and went through the examinations, but it has 
never been put in force. If it was any good at that time it should be good now; and 
if it was passed it should be enforced or taken out of the law. 

Q. Has the association communicated with the Government-in respect to it? 
A. I think so. 

Q. Have they ever recommended that it should be enforced? A. I could not 
say lately whether they have done much. 

Q. Are you generally satisfied with your employment; is there much grumbl- 
ing among the men? A. I never was in avy mine where there was not. 

Q. From your knowledge of mining at home, are the men as well satisfied here 
as they are at home? A. Some of them are pretty well satisfied. Twenty-two 
went away a week ago, and a number more will go to-morrow. 

Q. Where do they go? A. They go to the North-West; that is evidence that 
they are not sati=fied here, 

Q. Do the managers treat yon in a fair spirit in regard to any complaints you 
make? A. They always receive any man that goes to them civilly and squarely, 
and give him fair treatment. : 

Q. You think they are pretty fair, decent, honest men? <A. Yes, 
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Nrw Guasaow, 19th April, 1888, 
ANDREW WALKER, manager Nova Scotia Glass Works, sworn. 


By Mr, Kreiuy:— 


Q. What business are you in and how many men do you employ? A. Tam 
manager of the Nova Scotia Glass Works. 


By Mr, Fremp :— 


Q, What description of glassware do you make? <A. We manufacture table- 
‘ware and lamp goods. 


Q. About how many hands do you employ altogether? A. We employ 110 
hands. 

Q. How many of these are glass blowers? A. There are 13 people working 
regularly, that is gaffers, They work in gangs. In making chimneys there is a 
blower and a gatherer. The gatherer takes the metal out of the pot and goes through 
a part of the process before he hands it to the blower, who next passes it to a boy 
who puts the crimp on the top of the chimney or finishes it off. Counting the gaffers 
wo have 13 blowers. 

Q. What is the average wages of gaffers? A. From $2.50 to $3.50 a day. 

.Q. How many hours a day do they work? A. Most of their work is piece 

work. A good man gets through his work in six or seven hours. | 

Q. What is the average number of hours they work? A. Not more than seven 
and a half hours. 


By Mr. WALSH :— 


Q. I suppose they cannot work more on account of the heat? A. Yes; but the 
Glass Blower’s Union establishes so many articles as forming a day’s work, 

Q. If they work less or over that they are paid in proportion? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have to empty off every night? A. No; we have a night gang too, 
but we like to have them empty as soon as possible. 

Q. The assistants of glass blowers, what do they earn? A. They earn from 
“$1.10 to $1.50 a day. 

Q. Are they men or boys? A. They are half grown boys of from 15 to 18 
years of age. | 

Q. Will they learn to be skilled blowers in time? A. Yes; four of the blowers 
in the thirteen were last year in the position of assistants and have been promoted 
to be gafiers or foremen. 

Q. They work the same number of hours? A. Yes. 

Q. The boys who do the finishing what are their ages? A. 14, 15, 16, and 
along there. 

Q. Will they in course of time become first assistants? A. Yes; as soon as we 
have a position open we push them forward, 

Q. What are their earnings about? A. They are from 80 to 90 cents a day. 

Q. Do these boys mostly live with their parents? A. Yes; pretty nearly all of 
them. 1 only know of one case where a boy did not live with his parents, and he 
has left us. 

Q. Then on the pressed ware do you have gangs on that? A. Yes. 

Q. What are the different men in one gang ? A. The presser and the gatherer ; 
the presser may have two, three, or five boys, according to the article he is making. 
An article like this tumbler requires seven boys and a man to make, 

Q. Are they all in one gang? <A. Yes. 

Q. The man who takes the metal out of the pot, what do you call him? A. 
‘The gatherer. 

Q. What are his wages? <A. From $1.10 to $1.50 a day. 

Q. The man who works the press, what are his -vages ? A. From $2.25 to $3 aday. 

Q. He has charge of the gang? A. Yes. 

Am 24g* 
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Q. The boy who takes the articles away when it is pressed, what is he called ?’ 
A. The carrying-in boy. , | 

Q. What does he receive? A. From 50 to 60 or 70 cents a day according to: 
his proficiency. Some get more than others. The article is carried on an iron 
paddle and some buys are more likely to chip it than others, 

Q. Then the article is reheated and finished? A. Yes. 

Q. Who is the person employed on this work? A. The finisher. 

Q. What wages will he receive? <A. $3 a day. 

Q. The boys that assist him what do they receive? A. They are the same that 
work with the presser. 

Q. And these boys taking them all through, what are their earnings? A. 
From 50 to 80 cents. 

Q. Those working on the pressed ware, do they work the same number of hours 
as those who blow? A. No; they work shorter hours. I have known men get 
through their day’s work in 6 hours; and never over seven or eight hours. 

Q At the end of this time they will leave? <A. Yes. 

Q. You work at night? A. Yes. 

Q. Does the night gang work the same number of hours as the day gang?’ 
A. No; not quite so many; we put a poorer class of goods on and they get through 
sooner. 

Q. Do they earn the same wages? A, Yes; but we have then only what we 
call the unfinished work. 

Q. Do you work at both blowing and pressing? A. Yes. 

Q. Do the same gangs work day and night all the time ? A. No; they 
alternate. 

Q. Do the men prefer that? A. I think so; it has always been the custom in 
glass houses. 

Q. Do you make that arrangement in consultation with the men? A. Yes; at 
the beginning of every fire the men are called to the office and we make the 
arrangement with them. , 

Q. How frequently do you pay the men? A. We pay them once a week. 

Q. What is the day of payment? A. Saturday. We only work half a day on 
Saturday, and commence paying at 11 o’clock. We pay up to Thursday in order to | 
give the cashier time to make up his pay roll. 

Q. Do you pay incash? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you pay everything in full up to Thursday? A. Yes; we pay every-- 
thing in full up to Thursday morning. 

Q. Do you supply the men with goods of any description? A, None whatever. 

Q. Have you any control over the men, or do you seek to control the men as to. 
where they shall buy goods? A. None at all. 

Q. When they are paid they are at liberty to spend their money wherever they 
please? <A. Certainly. 

Q. Does the company own any houses? A. No. 

Q. Where do the hands come from for the most part? A. At present we have- 
only, as near as I can tell from memory, fifteen foreigners. We had more, but we 
are gradually working to our own countrymen. 

Q. That is to those learning the business with you? A. Yes, 

Q. They come in as boys and work up? A. Yes, Of course this factory has. 
been only six years in operation and that is our system now. 

Q. When you began you had to import all your hands? A. Yes. 

Q. Because there were no skilled hands here? A. Yes. 

Q. And your policy now is to educate the people so as to supply yourselves. 
wholly with home labor? <A. Yes; that is our policy. 


By Mr. Keiiy :— 


Q. Are there any men earning $3 a day now that you took on as boys? A. No 
Q. Are there any earning $2.50? A. Yes; some more than that. 
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Q. If a good, smart, intelligent boy comes to you at 15 or 16 years of age, how 
soon could he become an expert blower or presser? A. I have had hardly enough 

experience in the business to say, but I would say in six years’ time. 

Q. Is glass blowing very injurious to the health? A. Yes; very; but the glass 
blowers as a class are a very dry lot, and drink hard. As to the trade veing 
injurious I don’t think there is anything in that. 

A Q. Is there anything in glass-blowing that induces mentodrink? A. I don’t 
think so. 

_Q. Is there anything to make them worse in that respect than others? A. 
No; that is my experience, The first gang we had, we had to let them go on that. 
account. 

Q. Were they so dissipated that you could not get them to work when you: 
desired them todo so? A. They would only work whenever they saw fit. Some 
of them only worked enough to keep themselves in drink. 

Q. Are the men you have now more steady? A, As arule, with few excap- 
tions, they are fairly steady. 

Q. The boys that come in to work for you, are they well conducted? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they well educated? A. Most of them have a fair common school edu- 
-catioo, They can read and write, 

Q. You do not enquire whether they are well educated or not, 1 presume? A, 
No. 

Q. Do you employ any women? A. We have three girls. 

Q. What do they do? A. They are employed wrapping up glass goods in tissue 
paper before they are packed. 

Q. Do women do this work better than men? A. Yes; men are too clumsy. 

Q. How many hours do these women work? A. From &} to 9 hours. 

Q. What do they earn? A. They earn from 60 to 70 cents a day according to 
their dexterity. 

Q. What is the highest they would earn? A. That is about the highest. It is 
a thing that does not require much skill. 

Q. Have you a special class of men at the annealing furnaces? A. Yes; we have 
two at night and two at day. 

Q. What do they earn? A. They earn $8.75 a week. 

Q. Have you any unskilled labor outside the classes you have already spoken 
of? A. Not more than five men, 

Q. What do they earn? <A, They earn trom $1 to $1.10 a day. 

Q. Do you know whether any of the men working for you own houses? A; 
‘Some of them do. 

Q. Could you tell us how many? A. I could not. There woul. be under half 
adozen. I know that some of them own houses. I know of four who do, and there 
may be one or two more. 

Q. Are those people wno own houses those who have come from abroad or those 
who have been educated here? A. Some of them have come froin abroad, two 

_ families. 

Q. Are you in a position to tell the Commission whether any of those who have 
not bought houses have saved money in any other form? A, Not positively; I only 
‘know from hearsay. 

Q.. How long do you shut down in the summer season if at all? A. We shut 
down for five or six weeks during the warmest part of the season, in July and 
August. 

i oy. What would be the average length of time taking one year with another? 
A, About five weeks. 

Q. Do the men as arule acquiesce in the shutting down, or is it a matter beyond 
_ their control? A. They have to acquiesce in it, because it is a matter of necessity , 
‘the furnaces would not turn out ths glass. 
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By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. You have to clear the pots out? A. That does not interfere with the busi- 
ness. 


By Mr. Frrep :— 


Q. Where do you get your crucibles? A. We manufacture them on the ground.. 
Q. Do you get your clay in Canada or do you import it? A. Weimportit. It 
is all fire clay. We get it in Missouri, United States. 


By Mr. WatsH :— 


Q. Have you a foreigner to make your pots? A. No; he is a native of the town. 
We formerly had an American and this man was his assistant, and picked it up, and: 
now makes pots that stand as good as any foreign pots. 


By Mr, KEtuy :— 


Q. Are your presses imported? A. Yes; they are all American. They come- 
from Pittsburg. They are manufactured by a firm there. These we consider the- 
best and we therefore get them. They are better than the English. 

Q. You say you have some girls working ; have you separate closets for the girls. 
and forthe men? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they apart? <A. Yes; they are apart. 

Q. Are they in the same building? A, No. 


By Mr, WatsH:— 


Q. What coal do you use? A. We use bituminous coal. 

Q. Do you find it to be good and fit for your work? A. Some of it had too much. 
sulphur in it. There is only one kind here that we can work with to advantage. 

Q. What is that? A. It is from the Drummond colliery. The other has too 
much sulphur in it and is apt to color the glass. Even the Drummond mine coal 
sometimes bothers us. We can use any coal that cokes nicely whether it had sul- 
phur or not. 


By Mr, Kruiy :— 


Q. Do you find that the boys interfere with the machinery around your institu- 
tion? A. No; we have very little except the engine, which is in charge of an 
engineer. 

Q. Have the men ever had their wages garnisheed? A. Sometimes. 

Q. How is it put in, say a man owes a bill of $10 or $20? A. The papers are 
left at the office and the man pays so much a week. A dollara week is about the- 
average amount, but there are very few cases. We have not had half a dozen. 

Q. Can you give us the amount of the expenses? A. No. 

Q. Have you ever considered the question of the employés sharing the profits? 
A. No; it is a stock company. 

Q. Has the company ever considered the advisability of allowing the men to 
buy stock, or have any men bought stock? <A. Only one man employed that I 
know of is the owner of stock. There is no objection to men buying stock at any 
time; it is in the open market. 

Q. The man who bought stock: is he more interested in the institution than 
the others? A. He is a very good man, and would be interested whether he had 
stock or not. 

Q. About how do the wages compare here and in Pittsburgh and elsewhere 
where they make the same wares? A; I think, for goods of the same quality, the 
price here is lower. 

Q. What proportion would they be? A. I could not say. 

Q. Have you ever had any strikes in your concern? A. No. 

Q. You say there is a society of glass blowers: have you had any trouble with 
them? A. No. 
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By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Is there any difference, from your knowledge, in the cost of living here and 
in Pennsylvania? A, There must be a difference; I know from personal experience 
that I can keep house here for less than half what it cost mein the United Staies, 
and do it better. 


By Mr. Kruty :— 


Q. Do you ever have fines in your concern for inferior work? A. No; they 
are not fined; if the work does not pass it is broken and they are not paid forit. If 
a man makes 100 articles and 25 of them are not fit to pack, he is not paid for the 
25 but only for the 75. , 

Q. Do the men ever work on Sunday? A. No; only the fireman and the 
watchman, The fireman has to keep the fires up. 

Q. Have you any tenement houses? A. No. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. The men’s water closets: what condition are they kept in? A. They are 
in good condition now; they were all fixed up last week. 

Q. Do you, as a rule, keep them in fairly respectable condition? A. Yes. 

Q. How frequently are they cleaned? A. Whenever it is necessary. 


By Mr. Keuuy :— 


Q. Would it not be beneficial occasionally to see that they are in proper condi- 
tion? A. It might be. | | 
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Henry Ritoutiz, of J. Matheson & Co.’s iron foundry, sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What company do you represent? A. J. Matheson & Co. 

Q. What work does your establishment turn out? A. Boilers, engines and 
castings. 

Q. About how many hands of all classes have you employed? A. 47. 

Q. How many of those are boiler makers? A, 12. 

Q. How many of them are machinists? A. 5. 

Q. How many are blacksmiths? A. One at present. When we are busy we 
employ two. | 

Q. How many moulders have you? A. We have 6, 

Q. How many laborers have you? A. We have 14. 

Q. Do you employ any boys? A. Yes; we have 6. 

Q. Have you any apprentices? A. Yes; we have 6 apprentices. 

Q. What would be the daily earnings of the blacksmiths? A, They would 
average 17 cents an hour, 

c Q. About what would the machinists earn? A, They would earn 154 cents an 
our. 

Q. How many hours a day would they work? A. 10 hours. 

. Q. The boiler makers, what do you pay them? A. They averege 16 cents an 
our. 

Q. The moulders? A. They average 174 cents. The best boiler maker will 
get 173 cents, and the moulders will get that too. We have a few inferior boiler 
makers, which reduces the average. 

_ Q. At what rates of pay do the boys begin? A. They get $1 a week the first 
year, $1.20 the second, $1.40 the third, and $1,80 the fourth. 

Q. They serve four years? A. Yes. The average is 4.3 an hour. 

Q. How many hours constitute a day’s work all around? A, 10 hours. 

Q. Do the men ever work extra time? <A. Yes; especially the boiler makers. 

Q. What would be the latest they would work? A. I have known them work 
all day and night and part of the next day. 
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Q. Is that optional with them? A. Yes. 

Q. What do they get? A, After 6 o'clock, if they are wont outside, they 
only work 9 hours—that is a rule of the trade; but at night they get an hour and a 
half for every hour. It is very hard work, and that is a special rule of the trade. 

Q. Do they ever work on Sunday? <A. Not with the knowledge of the concern, 
I have known men to do it without consulting any one, but the orders are not to. 

Q. Do your works run all the time or do they close dowa? A. They very 
seldom close down, not more than for a day or two. 

Q. Is the number of hands kept pretty steady, or have you large numbers at 
one time and few at another? A. The numbers never run below 30. 

Q. The hands that work occasionally are they idle when they are not working 
for you or do they find employment elsewhere? A. The boiler makers shift about ; 
the trade is up and down. ‘The busiest time is now; we could put on 20 men, but 
sometimes we have to let them go. 

Q. How frequently do you pay your hands? Do you pay them fortnightly? 
A. We pay the hands to Saturday, but we pay them on Friday night. ‘hey are 
paid fortnightly. 

Q. Have your men asked for more frequent pay ? A. No. 

Q. Do you think they are satisfied with fortnightly pay? A. I think so. L 
have never heard any complaints. 

Q. Would it not be an advantage to the men if they were paid weekly? .A. I 
don’t think it. 


Q. Would they ask for itif they thought they would be benefited by it? A. Yes. 
By Mr, WausH :— 


Q. Do they ever get advances? A, Sometimes, but the best class of men do not 
ask for them. 


Q. Do you give advances when they ask for them? A. Sometimes. It is 
optional with me. 

Q. Dothe men who work for you own houses of theirown? A. I think eleven 
of them do. 

Q. Have they paid for them out of their wages or have they had other means ? 
A. I could not tell. 

Q. Are the houses paid for? A. I don’t know. 

Q. Are you in a position to say whether the men have saved money indepen- 
dent of their houses? A. No; they are Scotchmen; that is all I can ne 

Q. Do you keep any stores or supply the men with any goods? A. No, 

Q. Not with any flour? A. No. 

Q. Do you supply any of them with coal? A. Very rarely ; sometimes they 
divide a car betweea them, but no profit is charged. 

Q. What kind of water-closets have you for the useofthe men? A. They would 
not be called first-class ones ; most of the men do not live far away; we have one 
which is kept in pretty good order. . 

Q. Would it be a difficult matter to keep it in good sanitary condition? A. No. 

Q. Is it far from the premises? <A, No; it is within 20 or 30 yards. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q Have you had any labor troubles with your men? A. None that I can 
recollect. 


Q. Have you had any strikes? A. None at all. 

Q. Have you had any demands for increased pay? A. That is always in order. 
Whenever a busy time comes a few will ask for more. 

Q How do you settle the matter, by arbitration or by talking the matter over ? 
A. By talking the matter over. 

Q. None ot them have taken the form of astrike? A. No. 


Q. Have you reduced the pay at any time within a few years? A. I don’t re- 
member any time at present. 
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Q. At all events ro difficulties have oecurred? A. No. 

Q@. Have the men ever asked for a reduction of the hours of work? A. No; 
-only we may have trouble if a man goes out or he may have trouble with the man 
he works for ; he may work nine hours and insist on being paid for ten, and we in- 
gist that he shall have it, 


By Mr. Kerwin :-— 


Q. What do you pay a laboring manaday? <A. We pay him $1.10; if a man 
is worth anything he is worth that, 

Q. Would they be the persons who would ask for money ? A. Not necessarily. 

Q. You say the best class of men do not ask for money? A. I referred to the 
quality of the men. A man might save money on a dollar a day. Perhaps I would 
not go as low as that, but we have got men who get 13 cents an hour, who bring up 
a family and are comfortable, comparatively, whereas men who get $2 a day are 
-always hard up. 


By Mr. Ketty:— 


Q. Have you had cases af garnishee? A. Yes; I have a case now; it is @ 
garnishee for $100. I think it a very objectionable thing. The order comes from 
the County Court Judge. I object as a rule to stopping anything from aman. 

Q. Suppose you are served with a garnishee order and a man is employed by 
“you, what do you keep off a week? <A. We keep off a dollar a fortnight. 

Q. Suppose the man leaves in two months are you responsible? A. No; I~ 
think the matter of payment is one of arrangement with the lawyer. The order 
merely says to stop $100, and the arrangement as to how much per week is to be 
‘stopped is made with the lawyer. 

Q. The order does not require you to pay money not due? A. No. 

Q. Do you have many of these orders served on you? A. No; we had one 
‘before, a great many years ago. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. Have men left your employment so as to evade the orders? A. In the other 
case the man left, but 1 think he intended to leave any way. 


By Mr. Ketiy:— 
Q. Do you think the use of machinery has cheapened labor to any extent? A. 
I can hardly answer that, 7 


Q. Did you employ more men five years ago than you do now? A. I don’t 
think so; we have had as many as 50, but we are as busy at present as ever. 


% 


PETER GRAHAM, manager of woollen mill, sworn. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. lam manager of the woollen mill. 

Q. Where is it situated? <A. It is seven miles up the line, 

Q. How many hands do you employ? A.I think we have between 40 and 44. 

Q. How do you divide your hands as to skill 2nd occupation? A. They are in 
-different rooms. We have boys who goin, who attend the cards, up to the chief carder. 

Q. How many of the 44 are skilled workmen? A, About 12, 

Q. What would be their fair daily average earnings? A. From $1.15 to $2 aday. 

Q. That is for skilled men? A. Yes. 

Q. Those who earn $1.15, how long have they been working? A. Three or 
four years, They have gone in as boys, at 60 cents a day and have worked up. 

Q. Do the smallest boys earn 60 cents? A. No; 54 cents is the smallest. 

Q. How rapidly do you increase their wages? A. If they are smart they get. 
90 cents in 18 months or two years, 
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Q. Do you employ any unskilled labor? A. None but boys who come in and’ 
some girls, ; 

Q. How many girls or women do you employ-? A. I think there would be 24. 
women out of the 44. 

Q. What do they earn when they begin? A. They go in at 54 cents a day. 

Q. How old are they as a rule when they enter? A. I think there are none 
under 17. 

Q. Do you take any young boys? A, The youngest we have or take is 14. We. 
have only one, 

Q. When girls learn the trade what do they earn? A. One last week made $9. 

Q. That is an extreme case, I suppose? A. She makes from $20 to $28 a month.. 
Two or three of the weavers make $20 a month. 

Q. Have youseparate water closets for the men and women? A. Yes. 

Q. Are the approaches separate? A. Yes. 

Q. Are they kept in good sanitary condition? A. Yes. 

Q. What are your hours of work ? A. Ten hours a day. 

Q. Do you ever work at night in the carding-room ? A. Yes; perhaps a quarter 
of a day twice a week. 3 

Q. Do they receive pay at the day rate? A. They go home for supper and get. 
that in; they do not get anything extra, 


By Mr. WAusH :— | 


Q. What kinds of cloth do you produce? A, From pretty fine tweed to pretty 
coarse cloth. 

Q. Do you make any flannels? <A. Yes. 

Q. How often do you pay ? A. We pay monthly. 

Q. Have you a store in connection with the mill? A, We have a store for 
what we produce in the mill. 

Q. You sell that at cost to the hands, I suppose? <A. Yes. : 

_ Q. Where do you fiad a market for your goods? A, All through the Pro- 
vince. 

Q. Do you go outside? A. Wego to New Brunswick sometimes. 

Q. Have you a ready sale for what you produce? A. We carry a five or six 
thousand dollar stock, but we are kept pretty busy, doing as much as we can turn 
out. | 

Q@. Have you ever had trouble with yourmen? A. No. 

@. Have you ever had any strikes? A. No. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. How many of the skilled workmen get $2 a day? A. Only one of them. 

Q. When your employés are paid are they paidin full? A. They are paid 
between the 10th and the 15th of the month for the last month. 

Q. Do they ask to be paid more frequently ? A. No; whenever they want 
money they ask for it, and they always get it. 

Q. Are there avy penalties? A. We havea board for the weavers, but we- 
never enforce it. 

Q. Then you heave no system of fining? A. No. 

Q. Is there no fine if they are late in the morning ? A. No. 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. Have you had any garnishees served upon you? A. No. 
Q. Do you ever import any foreign labor? A. No. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
Q. What wooldo you use? A, We use about a third foreign, and the rest we 


get around the country. 
Q. Is Canadian wool coarse or fine ? A. I don’t know what you would call it. 
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Q. Is there any improvement in the wool? A. There is some merino sheep. 
wool, that we get very little of; that is very good. There are a few droves in the 
county and in Antigonish that are splendid wool. 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. How many years ago since you commenced nfanufacturing ? A. Two years, 

q. Altogether? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you seen any improvement in the quality of the wool since then? A. 
No; except with regard to the merino wool. 

Q. Does it cost more a pound? A. Yes; it costs five cents a pound more. We 
like to have it. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. How many stories high is your building ? A. Three. 

Q. Are there any persons working on the top floor? A. No; itis kept fora 
store-room. 

Q. Are there any fire escapes? <A. No; there is a tower. 

Q. Are the doors kept locked in the day time? A. No, 


Henry TownseEnD, stock farmer, sworn. 
By Mr. Ketiy :— 


Q. Will you state the improvement in horses and cattle that has taken place to 
your knowledge within the past few years, or whether there has been any’ A, 
There has been an improvement, no doubt; we are improving all the time in our 
breeds. There is more interest taken now in breeding horses than there was, 


By Mr. WAts# :— 


Q. Has there been a corresponding improvement in the sales? A, Yes. 

Q. Do the improved breeds pay as well the man who raises them as the old 
breeds? A. They pay better; the better horses you produce, the more money you 
get for them. : 

Q. When you speak of cattle, does that cover all kinds of cattle, both horses and 
cows? A. Yes; there is a decided improvement in all our farm stock, horses, cows, 
pigs, poultry and all. 


By Mr. KELuy :— 


Q. Generally speaking, has there been an improvement within five or ten years? 
A. Yes; there has been an improvement in the immediate vicinity of agricultural 
societies. Six years ago we formed a society here and bought thoroughbred stock 
and placed them in such a way that the farmers who were members or who were 
not could obtain their use, and a number of farmers have taken advantage of that 
and have improved their stock. They have now a fairly good grade of milk cows; 
we have a better class of sheep, and altogether there is an improvement in that line. 

Q. Do you understand what kind of horses are necessary tor the British cavalry? 
A, No, except from what I have read in the papers. 

Q. Can you form an estimate of the proper kind of horses required? A, [I have 
an idea. 

. Do you think we are tending in that direction in any particular for raising 
that kind of stock? A. No; I don’t think we study that market at all. 

Q. Are you aware that there is a demand and that there is likely to be a de- 
mand for that kind of horses? A. I know there was and is a demand for them, 

Q. Do you think it likely that any of the farmers will avail themselves of that 
market. A. It is likely that they will. A year ago we thought of importing mares 
and breeding that class of horses, but we did not doit. The standard is very high. 

Q. What class of cattle do you raise? A. In horses we raise the American. 
trotting horse. 
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Q. I mean in meat cattle? A. We raise only Jerseys. 

Q. Is the demand increasing or otherwise ? A. We'do not sell as many as we did 
a year or two ago, but I think the market is better. We do not get as high prices . 
and do uot sell as many, but the market is more healthy. 

Q. Have the Jerseys come to about a fair value? A. I think so. 

Q. Do they endeavor to keep the breed as pure as before? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Where do you sell your Jerseys for the most part? A. We sell some in the’ 
‘States. The buyers are in the cities and villages who want a cow. | 

Q. When you sell to foreigners, how do you sell? A. They come here and buy. 
I deliver mine in St. John. 

Q. At the risk of the parties? A. Yes; after that. I made some enquiry as to 
‘the means of improving stock in reference to the question of cavalry horses, and I 
was told that each year the Government cull from the cavalry horses a certain num- 
ber. Some of the regiments have all mares, The Government cull out a certain 
percentage of these each year for some trifling cause that would not interfere with 
‘their use for breeding purposes and sell them. I was told that these mares could be 
had at very reasonable prices. If we could get the mares, we could probably man- 
age about the horses. 

Q. You think that a great deal depends on the mare? A. I think so; our 
people depend too much on the horses. We can work up quicker by having good 
mares. 

Q. Has there been an improvement in truck horses? A, Yes; some improve- 
‘ment. During my own time there has been an improvement, though years ago they 
‘gay that this county was noted for having good heavy draft horses. At present we 
are not as well advanced in that direction, but we are improving, and there is a 
-good demand and a ready sale for all the draft horses we raise. 


By Mr. Wausu :— 


Q. There is also an improvement in sheep? A. Yes; I tried sheep for years, 
‘but had to give them up on account of the dogs. There are no merino sheep here, 
The sheep referred to by the last witness as such are Southdowns. 

Q. Has there been a corresponding improvement in hogs? A. Yes; but many 
farmers have not taken advantage of their opportunities. They stick to the old 
‘stock. 


By Mr. Grsson :— 


Q.:Do you do anything in beef cattle? <A. Very little; some dealers here 
have bought thoroughbred Durhams, but our pastures are not adapted for that. We 
-do not prepare our pastures. Our natural pasture is fairly good, but we do not 
prepare it for permanent pasture. 


By Mr. Frezp :— 


Q. Can you tell us the price of beef by the quarter in the fall and early winter ? 
A. That is no mark of the value of beef. Many of the farmers reduce their stock 
in the fall, and kiil off anything like beef. It is not beef. They sell it for 3 and 4 
‘cents a pound. Last fall there was good healthy beef selling at 3, 4 and 5 cents. 

Q. Was that for the side or the quarter? A. For the side; if you bought 
separately you might have to pay for the choice. 

Q. Do many of the working people buy beef by the quarter? A. I don’t know; 
I suppose they do. 


RozBeErt Simpson, manager, Drummond Mine, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. What mine have you? A. The Intercolonial Companies Drummond Mine, 
-Q. About how many hands do you employ? <A. About 450 men and boys. 
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Q. Do you work single shift or double? A. It is just as circumstances suit, 
sometimes single and sometimes double. 

Q. What prices do you pay cutters by the ton?. A. We have never paid colliers 
by the ton; we pay by the cubic yard. 

Q. What prices do you pay? A. We pay 40 cents. \ 

Q. Is that a uniform price? A. Yes; you may say that is. 

Q, Do you pay uniform prices throughout the mine? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you make no difference on account of the hardness of the coal or the 
thickness of the seam ? A. The seam is all of a similar nature. 

Q. About how many hours a day do your cutters work? A. They work from 
five to seven hours. 

Q. Are you able to tell us of the average daily wages of a coal cutter? A, Our 
cutters make from $1.60 to $2.25, bat I think the average would be $2. 

'Q. You think they average that for every day they work? A. Yes. 

Q. The shovellers what do they earn? A. The loaders earn from $1.25 to $1.40. 
It depends on the place they are in, but the average of loaders is $1.25. 

Q. This is paid by the cutters? <A. Yes, 

Q. When you said the daily average of cutters was $2, was that the net earnings ?” 
A. Yes; after paying all expenses. 

Q. Is that higher or lower than other mines in this district? A. I think wages 
at the Drummond are a little above other mines, 

Q. What do you pay drivers? A. We pay them from 60 to 80 cents and $1; 
it depends on the position they are in. If they have a particular position we give 
them $1. The second grade gets 80 cents and the third grade 60 cents. 

Q. About what are the ages? A. From 14 to 16, 

Q, The boys who attend the doors, the trappers, what do you pay them?» A. 
We pay them 50 centsaday. 

Q. Is that the lowest? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the lowest age at which you take a trapper? A. The lowest is 12 

ears. 
; Q. Are there many of that age? A. { think all we have are from 12 to 14. 

Q. When boys come at 12 years, do they come at their own option or do their 
parents bring them? A. Their parents bring them. 

Q. Would the boys rather remain at school or come to the mine? A. I have 
never herd of boys being forced to come; it is their inclination. - 

Q. Do the parents bring the boys at that age because they need the money ? 
A. I don’t know. I think it is to get the family to know what it is to work. 

Q. Would not the boys be better off if they remained at school? A. Yes; but 
it is difficult to get them to do so. 

Q. Does your company own houses which it rents to the men? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the cost of a double house? A. $450. 

Q. What rent do you receive ? A. From $1.50 to $2. For double houses we 
et $2, 
: Q. From each tenant? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any larger houses? A. We havea few for the men in charge of 
the different departments, but generally the houses are all single and double. 

Q. Do some of the men have houses which are not owned by the company? A. 
Yes; many of them: 

Q. Do they pay higher rents? A. Yes; in the village. 

Q. Are the houses convenient to the men’s work? A. Yes; they are only 
about 300 yards away. 

Q. Are the houses owned by outsiders near the mine? A. The furthest away 

would be three-quarters of a mile. 
} Q. Do many miners own houses? A. Yes; a good many of them. 

Q. Can they procure land on reasonable terms within a reasonable distance of 
the mine ? A. I don’t know; the land is pretty well taken up around the mine. 
It could be procured a mile and a half away very cheap, if the people wished to take 
it up. | 
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Q. How much would a fifty foot lot cost at that distance? A. It would cost — 
very little; perhaps from $30 to $40 an acre. | 

Q. Hew near the mine could a man buy a vacant lot of 50 feet front? A. 
_About half a mile from the mine we have property that we would sell for building 
purposes. We have laid it off in acre lots, and would charge for it at the rate of $60 
an acre, 

Q. Do many of the men buy them? A. A considerable number have taken 
them. 

Q. Do you impose any conditions on the sale, or is it absolute; do you retain 
the privilege of sinking shafts or of interfering in any way with the land? A. 
No; there is no reservation. : 

Q. Is it land that has been mined under or that is likely tobe? A. No. 

Q. How frequently do you pay your hands? A. They are paid monthly. We 
have a general pay once a month, but we give them a sub-pay once a fortnight. 

Q. Does that amount to about what they have earned atthat time? A. Yes; 
about. . 

Q. Does it involve any great increase of labor or expense to make the sub-pay ? 
A. It is an increase of labor, but we do not find it a great inconvenience. 

Q. Does the convenience to the men outweigh the inconvenience to the company ? 
A. I think it is for their convenience, 

Q. Do you keepa store? A. No. 

Q. Do you supply the men in any way? A. Wesupply them with powder. 

Q. Do you supply them with powder because it would be dangerous to permit a 
general dealing in it, or because of the profit? A. We doso because it is less 
dangerous tothe community. We have a magazine for the purpose of keeping powder. 

Q. Do you supply the men with oil? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you make a profit on that? A. No; we give it to them. 

Q. Do you supply them with lamps? A. Yes. 

Q. What safety lamps do you use? A. We use the Clanny Safety. 

Q. Is that as safe as any? A. I consider it the best I have seen. 

Q. Does it give as much light as others? A. It gives more than others I have 
seen. 

Q. Ifa miner breaks the glass of his lamp what do you charge him? A, We 
charge him the price of the glass, 35 cents. : 

Q. If he breaks the gauze what do you charge him? A. Just the same thing, 
whatever the price of the gauze is. 

Q. Have you known miners to be prosecuted under the Mining Act for breaking 
the gauze? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a matter of frequent occurrence ? A. No. 

Q. Do you know of cases where miners have broken the gauze wilfully? A. I 
cannot say that I have. There may have been cases where they were vicious and 
broke the lamps wilfully but I cannot recollect. 

Q. Do you know of miners opening their lampsto light their pipes? A. No. 

Q. Ifa lamp goes out are the men permitted to light it? A. Not unless they 
go to the lighting station. 

Q. Do the men light matches in the mine? A. The shot firers have to do so. 

Q. Have you known accidents to take place in consequence of lighting matches? 
am Many explosions take place where you cannot get at the facts. You may surmise 
the cause, 

Q. Have you had any fatal explosions of gas in yourmine? A, We have only 
had one the last fifteen years. 

Q. How long ago was that? A. It wasin 1873. 

Q. That was a very bad one, I believe? Yes. A. There was another slight ex- 
-plosion. We went through the old workings and there was a slight explosion there. 

Do you go into the mine by a slope or by a shaft? A. We have aslope to 
the main seam and a shaft to the second seam, 

Q. Do you take the men up and down? A. Yes. 
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Q. Does the advantage outweigh the trouble and cost to the company of carry- 
ing them ? A. It puts us to considerable inconvenience, but it accommodates the men, 

Q. Do you think that this is something that ought to be done by the company ? 
‘Yes; I think the men are entitled, after a hard day’s work, to be taken out, 


By Mr. Kruiy :— 


Q. Are your men served with garnishee orders? A. Sometimes. 

Q. Are they served on many? A. No; on very few. I never saw a mine so 
clear of them as the Drummond mine. 

Q. Do you ever have labor troubles? A. We have had very litile these few 
years back. 

Q. When you did have them how were they usually settled ? A. We discussed 
the point among the men, and generally, after considerable discussion, we arrived 
atadecision. Sometimes it is scarcely possible to get a settlement with them. 

Q. Have you ever men on the black list who have taken a prominent part in 
‘strikes and came to you as delegates? A. No; I have never made any difference or 
taken up any feeling against a man who came as a delegate. 

Q. How does the rate of wages compare kere with the rate in the United States 
and in England? A. Our wages are about double what they are in England; but L 
cannot recollect how they compare with the wages in the United States. They are 
much less there, 


By Mr, FreEp :— 


Q. Are you in a position to state the average yearly earnings of coal cutters ? 
A. Not at present; but I can give you the information. 


By Mr. Keuuy :— 


Q. Have you imported any foreign labor in connection with the mine? A. No, 

Q. Do you think your men compare favorably with foreign coal cutters? A. 
‘They are much better than any coal cutters I know of. 

Q. Are the men in the habit of saving any money and putting it in the banks ? 
A. Yes; many of the men have cows, and horses, and waggons, and money in the 
bank besides, I cannot particularize, but one of my men had $4,000 or $5,000 in the 
bank. 

Q. Did he save it out of his earnings? A. Yes. 


Howarp H. Hamiuton, of G. J. Hamilton & Sons, bakers, &., sworn. 
By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. What is your business? A. We carry on cracker and confectionery works. 

Q. About how many hands do you employ? A. Last week we had 41 hands. 

Q. How many of those are skilled workmen? A. There must be 15 skilled 
hands. 

Q. Are those cracker bakers? A. Cracker and confectionery. 

Q. What would be the average earnings of skilled workmen? A. From $7.50 
to $15 a week. 

Q. Those who work for $7.50 a week, how long have they served? A. Some 
of them for five years or more. 

Q. How many hands earn $15.00 a week? A. Four or five. 

Q. Are they foremen? A. Two of them are, 

Q. When a boy commences at your place how much does he receive the first 
year? A. He gets $2.50 the first year, and $25 at the end of the year; the second 
year he gets $3 a week and $35 at the end of the year; the third year he gets $3.50 
a week and $40 at the end of the year. 

Q. If he leaves does he forfeit this? A. No; we pay him up to date and give 
him his proportion of the yearly allowance. 

~Q. Have you any women? A. We have eight or nine girls. 
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Q. What are their ages? A. I don’t know exactly. 
Q. Are there any very young children? A. No. 

Q. What are their wages? A. $2 a week. 

Q. How many hours a day do they work? A. Ten hours, most of them, The- 
bakers go about five in the morning and work an hour extra, 

Q. Do you make soft bread? A. We do some. 

Q. At what hour do the men employed on soft bread begin? A. They begin at 
five o’clock. 

Q. What time are they through? A. Generally at about half-past five. 

Q. If they begin at five o’clock in the morning are they able to get the work 
out in time for the morning delivery? A. We deliver at noon. 

Q. Does that give satisfaction to your customers? A. It would be better if we 
could induce them to work at night and deliver in the morning. 

Q. What do you pay skilled workmen on soft bread? A. We pay them from 
$7.50 to $12 a week. , 

Q. Do any besides the foreman get $12? A. No; he gets $12.50. 

Q. How often do you pay your hands? A. We pay them once a week, 

Q. When do you pay them? <A. We pay on Saturday night. 

Q. Do you pay them infull? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any labor troubles? A. No; except if a boy gets saucy we 
bounce him. 


By Mr. WAuLsH :— 


Q. Where do you find a market for your goods? A. In Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, New Brunswick and a small quantity 
on the Gaspé coast. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in the business? A. The business was 
started over 40 years ago, but we have only been in the regular cracker business 12 
ears. 
" Q. Has the business been fairly successful? A, It is continually growing. We 

had only nine hands ten years ago. 


By Mr. Keuuy: — 


Q. Have you separate conveniences for the men and women? A, We havea 
water closet divided into two compartments. We have no room for any other at 
resent, 
2 Q. Is there a partition between? A. No, except inside. 
_Q. The doors areinaline? <A. Yes, 

Q. Have any of the men employed by you properties of their own? A. Yes. 

Q,. Have they bought them out of their earnings? A. I suppose so. They had 
no other way of getting them. 

Q. How long have your men been with you? A. We have had men for 15 or 
18 years, perhaps longer. Some of the men have money to buy properties if they 
want to, but rent is low. 

Q. Do you work on Sundays? <A. Only a couple of hours on the soft bread, 
getting the sponges ready. 

Q. Have you imported any foreign labor? A. We got aman from the States, 
from one of the leading cracker bakeries, but he went back. He did not know any 
more than we did ourselves. 

Q. Do you ever fine your men? A, No. 

-  Q. Sappose bad bread comes out burnt, through their carelessness? A, We have 
threatened to make them pay for it, but we have never done it. 

Q. Have you ever had any accidents in your concern? A. We have had oneor 
two. A fireman attempted to fool with some machinery and got his arm off. 

Q. When men get hurt does the concern pay their expenses? A. We have 
not had any experience of that. 

Q. Have you any apprentices? <A. Yes. 
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Q. Are they indentured? <A. No. 

Q. It is just a verbai arrangement? A. Yes, 

Q. Have you a general store? A. Yes. 

Q. Do the men deal with you? A. The bulk of them do. There is no com- 
pulsion about it. 

Q. When you pay them on Saturday you keep out what they owe? A. No; 
Ley get an envelope with the full amount and they go to the office and pay what 
t oh owe. 

Q. Do they get goods as cheap from you as elsewhere? A. Most people say 
they get them cheaper. 

Q. You have had no trouble from labor combinations? A. No. 

Q. Have you any system of profit sharing? A, No; our experience is that 
the men get the best share of the profits already. 


Maxwertt MoKenwna, Pictou, tobacco manufacturer, sworn. 
By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. What class of tobacco do you manufacture? A. Twist. 

Q. How many hands dv youemploy? A. Ten or twelve. 

Q. Men and boys? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you employ any women? A. No. 

Q. What do the boys receive when they begin? A. They get $2 a week. 

Q. How rapidly do you increase their pay? A. Every five months about. 

Q. Do they work by the piece? A. By the piece; the floor hands work by 


Q. When a boy finishes his time do you give him work? A. He can remain 
if he chooses. 

Q. Asaruledotheyremain? A. As arule they do not. 

Q. What do piece hands earn? A. They earn trom $7 to $10 a week, 

Q. What would be their average earnings? <A. $8. 

Q. Do you give them work all the year round ? A. Yes. 

Q. Can they work every lawful day? A. Yes; they have been in the habit of 
doing that. 
. How often do you pay your hands? A. I pay them fortnightly. 
. In cash? A. Yes. 
. And in full? A. Yes. 
. Do any of them own houses? A. They do. 
How many ofthem? A. I know of two, anyhow. 
What do your floor hands receive? A. From $3 to $7 a week. 
Do you search your men when they leave? A. I never made it a habit. 
Do you fine them? A. No. 
You have no system of fines? A. No. 
Do you ever punish boys for offences? A. Never. 
. What is the age of your youngest boy? A. 15. 
. Is there any age below which you would not employ aboy? A. They have 
not been in the habit of coming very young. I have seen them there at 13, but we 
have none there now below 15. 

Q. Do the boys live with their parents ? A. Yes. 

Q. Have they had a fair education? A. All that are there have. 

By Mr. KE.iy :— 

Q. How is the sanitary condition of the institution? A. It is good. 

Q. Have you a good water closet? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it in the building ? A. No. 

Q. How many stories high is the building ? A. It is two and a half stories. 

Q. What opportunities are there of getting out in case of accident? Do the 
doors open out? A. Yes; we never had a fire except one time the door caught fire. 
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Q. How long do the men work? A. Hight hours in winter ‘and ten hours in 
summer. 

Q. Do they receive the same consideration? A. They work by piece work. 

Q. How do the wages compare with other parts of Canada and the United 
States? A. I don’t know. 

Q. Have you had any trouble from strikes? A. None whatever. 
se Q. Have you any tenement houses in connection with your establishment? A. 

0. 

Q. Have you had any garnishee orders served on your men? A. None that I 
know of. 

Q. How long have the men been working with you that own houses? A, Be- 
tween thirty and forty years. They were there when I took charge. They have 
money in the bank beside, 

Q. What would be the value of their houses? A. Between $1,500 and $1,800. 

By Mr. Keiiy :— 

Q. Do you ever have accidents in your concern? A. No; we work by hand. 

We do not use hydraulic machinery. , 


A. C. McDona.p, Pictou, tanner, sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What is your business? A. ane leather. 
Q. How many hands do you employ? A. From 45 to 50 this time of year. We 
have 60 in summer. 
Q. How many hours a day do your hands work? A. They work ten hours, 
Q. What would be the wages of a skilled hand? <A. $7.50 a week. 
Q. To unskilled hands what do you pay? A. $6 a week. 
Q. Do you get as many as you desire at that? A. Our wages run from that to 
$9 a week, 
Q. How many besides the foreman get $9? A. I think only two. 
Q. Do you employ any boys? A. No. 
Q. Js the work too heavy for them? A. Yes; we cannot use them to advantage. 
Q. It is cold work in winter, is it not? A. No; it is warm. Itis all inside, 
except a few hands outside. 
Q. Do you give constant employment all the year Fone A. Yes; they get 


steady employment. 


Q. Your hands can work every lawful sa ? <A. If they desire they can. 

Q. How frequently do you pay them? A. Every two weeks. 

Q. Do you pay in full? A. Yes, 

Q. Andin cash? A. Yes, 

Q. Do you keep a store to supply them with groceries or goods of any class ? 
A. No. mal 

Q. Do you own houses which the men occupy? A. Yes; some. 

Q. What rents do you charge them? A. The highest is $1 a week; from 75 


cents to $1. 
Q. About how mapy rooms are there in a house that rents for $1? <A. It would 


be quite a small house, 
By Mr. WALsH :— 


Q. Are they separate or are they tenements? A, Both; there are four or five f 
rooms. 
Q. Do you show any preference to men who live in your houses in work or in 
pay? A. No. 
K Q. It is optional with the men whether they live in your houses or in others? 
Yes, 
Q. Have they ever asked for weekly payments? A. No. 
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Q. Have you ever considered the expediency of paying them weekly? A. No; 
I made up my mind to pay fortnightly and I have done so. 

Q. They have not protested against it? A. No. 

Q. Do any of your hands own their houses? A. Someof them do, but very few. 

Q. Do you think any of them have saved money? A. I think so. 

Q. Do you come to this conclusion from what they say? A. No. 

Q. You have a general idea that they have saved money? A. Yes. 

Q. You have no absolute knowledge I suppose? A. I never talked to them on 
the subject. 


By Mr. KgLiy :— 


Q. You do not take apprentices? A. No. 
Q. How do the wages you pay compare with those in the United States? A. 
I don’t know. 


~Q. Do you know how they compare with those paid in other parts of Canada ? 
A. No. 


By Mr. WaAusu :— 


_  Q. Have any of the men worked for youalong time? A. They have been in 
the tannery a long time. Some of them have been there as many as 15 years. 
Q. Have you ever had garnishee orders served on you for the men’s wages ? 
A. No. 

Q. How is the sanitary condition of the establishment? A. There are all the 
necessary convéniences outside, 


Hucen McKenna, Pictou, employé, tobacco factory, sworn: 
By Mr. WAusi :— 


Q. Did you hear the evidence of Mr. McKenna in relation to the Pictou Tobacco 
Factory? <A. Yes. 

Q. With regard to the payment of the hands and matters coming under your 
own knowledge is it all correct? A. Yes, 
. How long have you been in the business? A. For 12 or 13 years. 
. What wages do youget? A. I get $1.25 a day. 
. Are there men who get higher wages? A. Yes; the men on piece work do, 
. How many day workers are there? A. There are three of us. 
. All the rest are piece workers? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. Keury :— 


Are you a married man? A, No. 
Do you board with your parents? A. Yes. 
. What is the usual amount paid for weekly board? A. $3 a week. 
. Do you pay any taxes? A, Yes, I pay $3.80. 
What are they? A. They are school and road taxes. 
. Do you own any property of your own? A. No. 
Q. Do you save much on a dollar anda quarter aday?, A. No; I keep my 
mother and sister. 
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CLARENCE HAmILToN, Pictou, of G. J. Hamilton & Sons, bakers, sworn. 
By Mr. WAtsH :— ; 
Q. You have heard the evidence of your brother? A, Yes. 


Q. Are you a member of the firmalso? <A. Yes. 
Q. Do you concur in every particular in what your brother has stated? A, Yes. 
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Hervey Torzy, employé Nova Scotia Steel Works, sworn. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


. You are a heater in the steel works? A. Yes. 

. How long have you been working at the steel works ? A. For four years. 
. How many hours a day do you work? A. I work 10 hours. 

. You begin at 7 in the morning and work until 7 in the evening? A. Yes. 
. Do you get constant employment the year round? A. Yes; if I wish it. 

. Can you work every lawful day if you sodesire? A. Yes; every lawful day. 
. What are your wages? A. $12a week. 

. Are you a married man? <A. No; I am single. 

. What can good board be got for near the works ? A. Between $3 and $3.25. 


By Mr. Keiiy :— 
Q. Does that include washing? A. No. 
By Mr. Freep. :— 


Q. Do other heaters receive the same pay? A. Yes; except someon job work: 
- who average a little more. 

Q. Do they average the same number of hours? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there many heaters employed there? A. There are five. 

Q. How frequently are you paid? A. Weare paid half monthly. 

Q. Are you paid up to the day of payment ? A. No; we are paid on the 17th. 
and 2nd of every month. We are paid from the lst to the 15th. ®~ 
. You are paid two days after the time? A. Yes. 
Are the periods of payment satisfactory to the men? A. I think so. 
You have not heard any general desire for weekly payments? A. No. 
You are paid incash? A. Yes. 
And in fall up to the time to which the payments are madeup? A. Yes. 
Do you receive any goods of any kindfrom the company? A. No. 
Do the men live in houses owned by the company? A. No. 
Are there many accidents in the works? A. Not many. 
. Is there any society or fund from which men get relief when they are sick: 
or unable to work from accident? A. No; a subscription is generally taken up. 

Q. Is there any company doctor ? A. No; not that I kaow of, 


By Mr. Kriuy :— , 


Q. Did you ever work elsewhere? A. No. 

Q. You learned the business here in New Glasgow? A. Yes. 

Q. How do wages here compare with wages elsewhere? A. I think they com- 
pare pretty favorably. 
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Q. Have you ever had any strikes? A. No; notsince the works started. 
Q. How do the managers treat you? A. Pretty fair. 
Q. Have you had any troubles? A. No; no troubles. 
Q. Have any of the men saved money ? A. Some of them have. 
Q. Are the habits of the men generally sober ? A. Not very generally. 
Q. Consequently the savings are not much? A. Any one who is sober can save. 
Q. Have any of the men ever garnishees put on them? <A. Not any. 
Q. Are there water closets for the men? A. Yes. 
Q. Are they in good condition? A. Yes. 
By Mr. FREED :— 
8 Do you ever work at night? A. Yes; half the time. 


Do you get the day rate or are you paid extra? A. We work 12 hours at: 
night and that makes a full week. | 

Q. The day and the night gangs take turns week about? A. Yes. 

Q. Is that arrangement made by the menor by the managers? <A. It is: made 
by the managers, 
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@. Do they consult the convenience of the men about it? <A. No. 
Q. Is that arrangement satisfactory tothe men? A. I think so. ; 


By Mr. Ketty :— 
Q. Do you know of any of the employés owning land? <A. No. 


Rosertr McNern, Warden of Pictou County, sworn. 
By Mr, FREED :— 

Q. What business are you engaged in? A. The manufacture of grindstones, 

Q. How many men do you employ in the grindstone business? A. Some 
“years more and some years less. 

Q. Is your trade increasing or is it decreasing ? A. Itis decreasing. 

Q. To what do you attribute the falling off? A. We send altogether to the 
American market, and we have a great deal of competition, 

_Q. Do you send any to Canada? A. No 

Q. Where does the competition come from? A. From Ohio. 

Q. How many men have you employed? A. The lowest is ten men; that is in 
the summer only. We do not do anything in the winter. We have hadas many as 


‘thirty men employed. 
What is the average wages paid your men? A. We generally hire them by 


the month and board them? The average wages would be from a dollar to two 


dollars a day. 
Q. Do the men live in buildings that youown? <A. We board and lodge them, 


‘We pay them from $13 to $25 a month. } © 
By Mr. Gipson :— 
Q. Is there an unlimited quantity of stone in the quarries? A. We work difs 


ferent quarries. 
Q. Have you ever sent stone to Ontario? A. I sent some to Montreal. I tried 


‘to introduce the stone there, but the railway freights shut us off. 
Q. How does the grain of the stone compgre with the Ontario stone? A. For 
‘some purposes itis better. It is better for cutlery and for saws, 


By Mr. WALsH: — 


Q. Isthe grain finer? A. It is hardly finer, but it finishes better; it does not 
‘scratch: I have tried the Canadian market with large stones for manufactures. 


By Mr. Kenuy :— 
Q. How does your stone work for grinding aprites,! A. Not very well. 
Q: Have you tried sending it to Hurope? A. No; we have to compete with 


them. 
By Mr. Gisson :— 


Q. Have you known other stone from Nova Scotia going to Ontario? <A. Not 
from Nova Scotia; I think some stone from New Brunswick does. The small 
quantity used in Ontario compared with the United States does not make it worth 
while to ship there by water, and itis too expensive to do so by rail. 


By Mr, KEuty :— 


Q. Do you have any women employed? ie Nothing more than a cook, 

Q. You have some other businessin connection with ‘farming ? A. Yes, 

Q. Is there any improvement in cattle or in the farming ‘industry 2) CA The 
‘farming industry has improved with machinery. There is also a good deal of excite- 
ment, about improved stock, but as a general thing the improved ‘stock is not going 
‘to help ordinary farmers. 

Q. Could they not find a ready sale for it? A. We have not a hay ora grazing 
country here. ‘The improved stock do not thrive as well asthe old stock unless they 
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are well fed. They require too much feed in winter, and insummer we have not the 
pastures. In reference to the grindstones I might add that we have a protective duty 
of $2 a ton, and there is a duty of $1.75 on the other side. The one does not help us 
and the other hurts us. 

Q. Don’t you think you should have an export duty ? A. It would be a good 
thing. . 

0) Do you ever use your stones for building purposes? A. Yes; but thestones 
we use for grindstones are too soft, 

By Mr. WAusH :— 
Q. Is it like the Wallace stone? A. It is softer. 


GRAHAM FRASER, manager Nova Scotia Steel Works, sworn, 
By Mr, Freep :— 


. You are manager of the Nova Scotia Steel Works? A. Yes. 

. Is there any other industry combined with that? A. No. 

Have you an interest in any other industry? A, I have. 

. What is that? A. The Nova Scotia Forge Company. 

Are you manager of both? A. No. 

. You are only manager of the Steel Works? A: Yes. 

How many men are employed in the Steel Works? A. There are 200 to-day, 
. Is that afair average of the number employed by you? A. The Steel 
Works are new. In 1884 the number of men employed was 110, and the number 
to-day is 200. | 

Q. Has there been a gradual increase or has the number fluctuated? A. There 
has been a gradual increase. 

Q. Can you classify these men by occupations? A. Yes. 

Q. What are they employed at? A. At rolling, feeding, melting; as machinists, 
blacksmiths, and I suppose the rest of them would be called laborers. 
Q. Do you work single or double shift? A. Double shift. 

Q. Do the men alternate, or do the night men always work at night and the 
day men atday? <A. They work week about. 

Q. Those who work by day, how many hours do they work? A. They work 
ten hours. | 

Q. Those who work at night, how do they work? A. They work by the hour ; 
they work 60 hours a week, or 12 hours a night. 

Q. Do those who work at night get the same pay as those who work by day? 
A, Precisely. 

Q. And it is made even to them by changing? A. Yes. 

Q. What wages do the rollers receive for 60 hours’ work? A. The rollers are 
paid by the ton. In some special sections where they could not make wages by the 
“ton, they are paid $4 a day. 

Q. When they work by the ton do they make $4 a day? A. Some of them 
have got as high as five and six dollars a day. 

Q. Would that be a fair average for the year? A. No; ata guess, I would say 
it would be close to $5. 

Q. What would be the average wages of the heaters? A. $2 when they are 
paid by the day. ‘They are paid in the same way as the rollers, by the ton. 

Q. Do they earn more that way? A. Yes. 

Q. What do the melters earn? A. They make $2.50 a day. 

- Q. What do you pay machinists? A. From $1.50 to $2. 

Q. What do blacksmiths get? A: They get about the same. 

Q. What do you pay laborers? A. They now get $1.10 a day. All winter 
they get a dollar; not all of them. ; 

Q. Do you employ any boys? A. Only ten or a dozen. 

Q. Do they learn any branch of the business? A. No; they come as helpers. 
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Q. Are they in the way of learning any branch? A. Yes. 

Q. They can pick it up if they desire? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you give pretty continuous employment to your men the year round, or 
do you close down? A. We have been running steady since we started, We only 
stop a few weeks for repairs at most. 

Q. Is the strength of your force maintained continuously, or are the men laid 
off fora time? A. They are very seldom laid off, except sometimes when we have 
an accident, such as the furnaces getting down. 

Q. How often do you pay your hands? A. Twice a month. 

Q. Is their time made up to the day of payment, or if not, to what previous 
day is it made up? A. The pay is made up to the 15th of the month, and they are 
paid on the following Saturday. They are paid on the first Saturday after the 17th, — 
I think. . 

Q. Do you then pay them in full up to the time to which the pay is made up ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. In cash? A. Yes. 

_ Q. Does the company own or keep any stores to supply the men with goods of 
any description? A. None at all: 

Q. You don’t suppiy them with goods of any description? A. Nothing 
whatever. | 

Q. Do you make any arrangement by which they can get coal? A. Not at all. 

Q. Do you exercise any control as to the manner in which they shall spend 
their money ?. A. None whatever. | 

Q. You don’t care where they deal or with whom? A. No. 

Q. Does the company own any houses which it rents to the men? A. No, 

! Q. Have you any system of fines for men who are late? A. Nothing except to 
keep the time off them. 

Q. How late must a man be before you take the time off? A, If he is 15 
minutes late we keep off 15 minutes. It is regulated by the time he gets his check 


in the office, 
Q. Are the men pretty steady, so that you can rely onthem? A. Yes; we 


_ have a good class of men. 

Q. Are they mostly Nova Scotians? A. Yes; mostly Nova Scotians, 

Q. They have been educated to the work here? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they give as good service and are they as intelligent as mechanics from 
abroad? <A. Yes. | 

Q. Do you know whether any of the men working for you own houses or not ? 
A. Yes; there is quite a number of them, but I do not know just how many. 

Q. Do you know whether they have paid for their houses out of their earnings 
or have they other means? A. I could not say; I never made the enquiry. 

Q. Have any of the men invested money in the savings bank or in other ways ? 
A. I don’t know; I think so. 

Q. Do any of the men own stock in the company? A, Yes; afew; they would 
be foremen. 

Q. Is the stock on the market so that they can buy it if they desire? A. Yes. 

Q. Would it give the men increased interest in the works, and would it be 
beneficial to them if they would buy stock? A, I think it would. IL would be glad 
to see them have an interest as far as I am concerned. 


By Mr. Ketty:— 
Q. Has there ever been any solicitation to them to purchase stock? A. Not 
publicly. 
Q. Have you ever considered the advisability of profit sharing? A. No. 
Q. Do you know of such things being done in the United States or elsewhere? 


A. Not much; I have heard of it. 
Q. The company would have no objection to men working for them buying 


stock? <A. Not the slightest; they would be glad to have them do so. 
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Q. Have you had garnishee orders served on you? A. Not often; I remember 
a dozen instances or so. 


Q. Do you think it is a fair law? A. Bio t think so. 
Q. Have you had any men hurtin the works? A. Yes. 


Q. Does the company pay them while they are laid up, or does it pay the 
doctor’s bills? A. No. 


Q. You have no doctor in connection with the works? <A. No. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Have you ever had any strikes at the works? A. Never. 

Q. You have had no description of labor troubles? A. None, whatever. 

Q. Have there ever been differences of opinion between the company and the 
men as to the rate of wages? A. Nothing of any consequence that could not be 
settled by a few words. 

Q. If such difference, should arise would you favor their settlement by means of 
arbitration? A. I think I would as a last resource, but I think I would undertake to 
settle it myself before it came to arbitration. 

Q. [f you could not do so, would you favor arbitration? A. Yes. 

Q. Would you prefer that the arbitration should be in the form of yourself ap- 
pointing one arbitrator and the men one and the two so appointed selecting the 
third, or would you prefer a Government Board? A. I would have to consider the 
matter. Ihave never considered it enough to give an opinion. 

Q. Have the men a benefit association from which to draw relief in case of sick- 
ness? A. Not at present. 

_  Q. Have you any objection to employing men who belong to labor organizations ? 
A. From what I have seen of them I think [ would have objections. 
Q. Do any of your men belong to labor organizaticns? A. i don’t know. 
. You have not made it a subject of enquiry? <A. No. 


By Mr. Keuty :— 


Q 

Q, Have you imported special men for your work? A. Yes; afew. 
Q. Were they men that you could not get in this country? A. Yes. 
Q. What about the sanitary arrangements, are they handy? A. Yer, 
Q. Are they clean and in proper shape? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. GiBson :— 


Q. To what time is the next fortnightly payment made up after the one you 
have mentioned ? A. To the end of the month, Ifthe month enas on Tuesday we 
pay on Saturday. There is just time enough to make it up. 

Q. Then all you keep back is the few days intervening? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. In the event of an employé wanting to leave would he get his pay at once, 
or would he have to wait until pay day? A. He would have to wait until pay day. 
We have paid money before but we expect two weeks’ notice. 


Q. When you dismiss a man do you pay him at once? A. Yes; we pay him at 
once 

Q. Have the wages increased within the past five years? A. We have only 
been running four years. In 1884 the average wages was $1.30; now it is $1.35. 
That is for every day that is worked. 


Q. What would be the age ofthe youngest boy? A. 10,12, or 15, I could not 
say. 


Q. Have you any boys of 10 or 12 years of age? <A. I don’t think so, They are 
pretty big. We have not much light work for boys. 


Q. Bofore they go to work are any steps taken to ascertain whether they can 
read or write? A. No, 
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DantzL McKenzis, foreman steel works, sworn. 
By Mr. Fremp :— 


@. You are foreman of the Nova Scotia Steel Works? A. Yes. 

Q. You have heard the testimony of Mr. Fraser? A. Part of it. 

Q. Are you foreman over the whole establishment or only part of it? A. Only 
‘a small department. 

Q. What department are you employed in? A, The bolt cutting department. 

Q. How many men are under your charge? A. From 6 to 18 or 20. 

q. Are they ali skilled men? A. No. 

Q. What do skilled hands receive in your department? A. I can’t say; some of 
them get from $1.25 to $2. 

Q. Are they good workmen? A. Some of them are and some of them are not. 

Q. Are they steady men? A. Yes; roost of them. 

Q. Can yoa rely on them being there every day? <A. Most of them. 

Q. How many days in the year does your department run? A. Nearly every 
day except holidays. 

Q. Are the works sometimes shut down for necessary repairs? A. We have 
hardly time to do repairs. ) 

Q. The orders are pressing on you so? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know any men in your department who own the houses in which 
they live? A. Yes; many of them. [ could hardly say how many. 

Q. You know that some do? A. Yes; some do. 

Q. Have you heard any of the men express an opinion that it would be better 
if pay day came more frequently? A. Yes. 

Q. Would they rather be paid more frequently? A. Some of them; others 
‘would not care if they were not paid until the end of the month. 

Q. Have some of them to run accounts because they are not paid more fre- 
quently? A. No; I think that some who pay cash would be as able to pay if they 
-were only paid monthly. 

_ QQ. Do any of the hands go to the office for advances before pay day? A. E 
think I have known it to happen once or twice. 

Q. Is this in the case of steady men? A. It is not the case with men that are 
the steadiest. 


By Mr, Kerwin :— 


Q. Have you power to employ and discharge men? <A. I sometimes consider 
that 1 have power to discharge a man if he does not suit me. 

3 Q. Is he discharged when you say so? <A. No; I can only send him out of my 
-department. 

Q. Must a man give a fortnight’s notice before he leaves? A. Thereis no rule. 

Q. How much notice must the manager give? A. I don’t know that he must 
give any. 

By Mr. Fremp :— 


Q. Do you owna house? A. Yes; I have three at present. 

Q. Have you built them out of your earnings? A. Mostly. 

Q. How many tenements are there in each oue? A. Two. 

Q. How many rooms are there in each tenement? <A. Three or four. 

Q. What would each tenement bring a monih? A. Three or four dollars, 

Q. About what taxes do you pay? A. I hardly recollect the amount. We 
‘pay in small amounts. The county tax is in one bill and the school tax in another. 

Q. Do you ever work on Sunday? A. No. 

Q. Is there any system of fining men for work not done—that is, for inferior 
work? A. No. Ifa man cannot work on a job we take him off and put him on @ 
job that he can do. 

Q. Doyou know how the wages here compare with the wages elsewhere? 
A. Nothing more than what I hear sometimes. 
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Q. Is there any society in your works? <A. No; there has never been any 
since I have been in the works. 

Q. Do you believe in organizations around such an institution? A. No; I 
believe if a man is dissatisfied he ought to leave, 


By Mr. Kerwin :— | 


Q. Have you ever seen any people who could not leave? A. I think it would’ 
be their own fault. 


By Mr. Kretty :— 


Q. Do you know any men who have money in the savings bank? A. Yes;. 
there are some. I could not say how many. 

Q. Is there any information you could give the Commission other than you 
have given in answer to the questions asked that might be beneficial? A. I don’t 
know of anything at present. ° 

Q. Is the sanitary condition of the concern all right in relation to water closets 
and soon? A. I think so, as far as I am a judge. 

Q. Are there any small boys employed? A. Not very small. 

Q. What would be the age of the youngest? A. Icould not say; there might 
be some as young as 12. That would be the youngest. 

Q. Would there be many of them? A. No; I don’t think there are more than 
two of that size in the works, 

Q. Their work is not very laborious? A. No; it is running around and picking 
up light stuff. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Have they to work the same hours as themen? A. Yes. 
Q. About what does a lot of land cost here? A. It is usually sold by the lot, 
from $50 upwards. : 
~  Q. Where would that be? A. It would be outside the corporation; that is 
outside the town limits. 
Q. Outside of that you can get a lot for $50? A. You can get it cheaper, 


By Mr, Frremp:— 
Q. How far from the works? A. About 50 yards. 
By Mr, KEeviy :— 


Q. Are there any apprentices in the works? A. I only know of one, 
Q: Is he indentured? A. No; but I think there was an understanding when. 
he came that he was to learn his trade. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. Do the boys work 12 hours at night the same as the men? A. They are: 
mostly on the day shifts. 


Y 


Tuomas McKay, roller, Nova Scotia Steel Works, sworn. 
By Mr. Freup :— 


Q. You are employed in the Nova Scotia Steel Works? A. Yer. 

Q. You aiearoller? A‘ Yes. 

Q. How many rollers are employed in the works? A. There are three. . 

Q, Do you work by the day or by the week or by the piece? A. I work most. 
of the day by the piece, and the rest of the time by the ton. 

Q. When you work by the ton what do you earn? A, 1 earn $5 and $6 a day. 

Q. What is a fair average day’s earnings? A. $5 I would consider fair. 

Q. How many days in the year can you work if you desire to doso? A. For: 
the last two years I could work every day with the exception of one or two weeks. 

Q. Out of this $5 do you pay for any help? A, No; nothing whatever. 


- thin 
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Q. The whole sum is yourown? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you work like the rest 10 hours a day, and 12 hours on the night shift ? 
A. Yes; we are not confined strictly to those hours. We are generally off half an 
hour before the time. 

Q. You consider so many heats a day’s work? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the earnings of the heaters? A, $2aday. When they work; 
by the ton it is half what the rollers get. 
_ Q. You have no voice in fixing that; it is all done by the management? A, 
Yes ; it is all done by the management. 

Q. How long have you been working here? A, I think between four and five- 

ears. 

4 Q. Are you a married man? A. No. 

Q. You have saved some money, I suppose? A. A little, 

Q. Have you any landed property? A. No; I live at home. 

Q. Is there any information you could give us that would ke of value to work- 
ingmen? A. I don’t know anything that I could say. 


By Mr. Key :— 


Q. Have you worked anywhere else? A. Very little. I worked for two or 
three months in Providence, R.I. 

Q. Would it be a benefit to the men to be paid oftener than they are? A. I 
don’t think so; it would be of more benefit to those who live from hand to mouth. 

Q. Have you any stock inthe company ? A. I have a little preferential stock. 

By Mr. Wats :— 

Q. Have you any reason for saying that you do not think it would be a benefit. 
to be paid oftener than once a fortnight? A. It is only delaying the payment one 
week ; the stores would not charge any more for running an account two weeks 


than one, and for those who are not in need of the money it is only the interest for 
one week, which is a matter of small consequence. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 
Q. Could not a man do better with the ready cash than on the credit system ? 


<A. I think he could do much better. 


Davip REYNoupDs, employé forge works, sworn. 
By Mr. Fremp :— 


Q. Do you work in the steel works? A. No; I work in the forge works. 

Q. What is vour occupation? A.Iama machinist. 

Q. Do you work by the day? A. Yes. 

Q. What wages do youearn? A. $2.25 a day. 

Q. Do you get constant employment all the yearround? A. Yes. 

Q. Do other machinists receive the same pay as you get? A. No. 

Q. Do you know what they receive? A. All the way from that to $1.75. I 
k there are some a little lower. A good machinist gets from $1.75 to $2.25. 
Q. Are there any boys in the department? A. One. ; 

Q. Is he learning the trade? A. Yes; but he is not there as an apprentice. 
Q. Do you know what he gets? A. 1 don’t know. 
Q 
Q 
Q 


By Mr. Kevuy :— 


). Have you worked as a machinist elsewhere? A. Yes. 
. Where have you worked? A. In Massachusetts. 
. How do the wages here compare with those in Massachusetts? A. They 
are a little lower. | 
Q. How do the expenses compare ? A. They are much the same in my case. 
Q. Does house rent cost more there ? A. It is much the same. It would be- 
within 56 cents a month the same as in a town of 20,000. 
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. Are you a married man? A. Yes. 
. Do you own ahouse or do you hire one? A. I hire one. 
. What do you pay a month for it? A. I pay $5.50. 
. How many rooms have you? A, [I have four rooms. 
Q. Do you think weekly payments would be: more beneficial than fortnightly 
“payments? <A. I don't think so. 
Q. What hours do you work? A. I work ten hours, 
Q. Has the use of machinery lowered the rate of wages? A. I think not. 
Q. What do you think, or have you considered the advisability of purchasing 
stock? <A. Yes; on different occasions, 


| 
DOOD | 


By Mr. GiBson :— 


Q. Is ten hours a fair day’s work or is it excessive? A. I would rather see the 
‘hours shorter. 


By Mr. Ketty:— | 


Q. Is there any Sunday work? A. There issome. I have not done any for 
“some time. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Would you rather work ten hours at the same rate per hour or eight hours ? 
A. I would rather work ten hours. Money is the object. 


By Mr. Wausa :— 


Q. Have the boys access to the machinery? A. There is only one boy in my 
department; heis not very young; he is sixteen or seventeen. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Would the remark that money is the object apply to weekly payments? A. 
No; the only difference is that you would get the money a little sooner, but I don’t 
think that would be a benefit. If a man wants to do a cash business he would have 
.to save a fortnight, and if he was paid weekly he would have to save a week. 

Q. He would handle the money oftener? A. He would spend it oftener. 

‘Q, Is that the rule? A. I think so. 


By Mr. KEtiy :— 
‘Q. Is it not only the rule here? A. I think it is the ru'e everywhere. 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. You would not speak with authority of any city that you have not been in? 
A, It is not necessary to be in a city to know the state of things. For the same 
class of men the wages must be about the same. 

Q. Do you consider that monthly payments would be as good as fortnightly? A. 
I consider monthly payments as good as any, 

Q. Could you deal as economically in regard to groceries? A. Ithinkso. I 
don’t mean that doing a credit business is as good as cash, but a man might save 
enough to pay cash. 

Q. Could a man with $1.75 a day and a family do as well? A. I think 80, if. 
-aman has enough to keep his accounts square. 


By Mr. WaAtsu :— 


Q. Have there ever been accidents in your foundry? A. There has only been 
-one of consequence since | have been there. 
Q. How long ago was that? A. It was from 18 months to two years. 
By Mr. Grpson:— 


Q. What was the nature of it? A. A man fell from where the shafting is on to 
ithe engine shaft, , 
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Q. Was it really an accident or was it due to carelessness? A. I consider it 
was an accident. He went up to oil the machinery and tripped on one of the belts. 


ALEXANDER REID, employé, Nova Scotia Stee! Works, sworn. 
By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. Where are you employed? A. I am at the Nova Scotia Steel Works. 

Q. In what department do you work? A. I am on the mill. 

Q. Are there many men employed there? A. There are seven or eight. 

Q. Do they work by piece work or by the week? A. They work by the piece. 
and by the hour. 

Q. Those who work by time what are their average weekly earnings? A. 
They differ. They are often on by the hour sometimes, and four or five are on by 
' the piece. Some are always on by the hour. 

Q:. What is your work? A. Rolling. 

. Do you work by the ton or by time? A. Both ways. 

. When you work by the ton what is a fair day’s earnings? A. $3 or $4. 
When you are on time what do you get? A. $2. 

. What do the heaters at the roughing mill get? A. 1 could not say. 


By Mr. Keiuy:— 


Do you keep house ? A. No. 
. Are youasingle man? A. Yes, 
Do youboard? A. Yes. 
. What do you pay a week for board? A, $3. } 
. Have vou ever worked anywhere else? A. No; that isnot away from homa, 
I have worked on the farm. 
Q. Does a man in the mill make as much as he would on the farm if he worked 
as hard? A. I think he would. He would make more than the farmers are now doing. 

Q. What is the sanitary condition of the shop, allright? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any complaint to make? A. No. 

Q. Are there any small boys in your department? A. No; not very small. 

Q. Do you pay taxes? A. Not in this place. 

Q. Do you prefer to be paid weekly or fortnightly? A. It makes no difference 
to me; I would as soon one as the other. 

Q. Would it be a benefit to a man who gets $1. 10a day to be paid weekly? A. 
I don’t know that it would. 

Q. You heard the evidence of the other men? A. I did. 

Q. Do you concur in their evidence? A, I do. 

Q. Do the men on the finishing mill make more than the men on the roughing 
mill? A. It is all one; it is merely a different set of rolls. The boss is supposed to 
be at the finishing roll. - 


Q. Have you ever considered the advisability of taking stock in the concern ? 
A. No. 

Q. You would not care about purchasing any? A. I have never considered it. 

Q. Have you ever been asked to take stock? A. No. 

Q. Would you take more interest in the concern if you had some stock? A. I 
would have no more interest as far as my work is concerned. 


LOLLD OOOO 


A. L. Murray, employé Nova Scotia Steel Works, sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Where are you employed? A. Ba the Nova Scotia Steel Works, 
Q. What is your employment ? A. Driving the steam crane. 

Q. How many are at that work? A. Two. 

Q. 


What are your wages? A, They a are 15 cents an hour. 
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. Do you take turn about at the night work? A. Yes. 
Do you receive the same pay night asday? A. Yes. 


By Mr. KELuy :— 


Have you any grievances? A. No. 

Are you satisfied with your work? A. Yes. 

Is there good drinking water in the establishment? A. Yes, 

As good as there is about the town here? A. Yes. 

Have you any complaints aboutit? A. No. 

Do you own a house? A. No. 

Do yourentone? A. Yes. 

What do you pay ? A. I prefer not to say. I live with my father-in-law. 

How many rooms have you? A, Three or four. 

Do you think it would be to your advantage to take any stock in the com- 
A. I suppose it would be a little. : 

Do you ever work on Sunday? A. No. | en 

Is there any system of fining for not being on hand early in the morning ? 
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Do you work ten hoursa day? A. Yes. 

And 12 hours on the night gang? A. Yes. 

Have you ever had any strikes in the concern? <A. No. 

You are perfectly satisfied with your employers? A. Yes. 

. Do you know whether shares are on the market? A. No. 

Do you concur in the evidence of the other witnesses? A. I do. 


BENJAMIN HumpHREY, heater, Nova Scotia Forge Company, sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


. Where are you employed? A. At the Nova Scotia Forge Company, 
What is your occupation? A. Heating. 

. What do you receive aday? A. I generally work by the piece. 

What do you receive? A. From $2 to $3.25 a day. | 

. What would be a fair average day’s earnings? A. From $2.25 to $2.50. 
Do you get work constantly all the year around? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ketiy:— 


Are you a married man? A, No. 

Are you single? A. Yes. 

Do you board out? A. No. 

. Do you own land of your own? A, I have a house. 

Have you purchased it from your earnings since you have been in the works ? 
ry nearly so. 

. Lave you any complaints to make about your employers? A. Not at all. 
. Are you satisfied with your wages? A. Yes, 

. Would you care to have them paid oftener? A. No. 

. Have you any objections to make to the drinking water? A. No. 

. Is the sanitary condition of the concern all right? A. Yes. 


=A. 
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Gxorce Bzarrtis, employé, Nova Scotia Glass Works, sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— , 
Q. Where are you employed? A, At the Nova Scotia Glass Works. 
Q. What is your occupation? A. Re-heating the glass after it is pressed ? 
Q. How long have you been working there? A, Ever since the works were 
« gtarted. Since September, 1881. 
Q. How old were you when you entered the works? ,: A. Between 14 and 15. 
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Q. What do youearn? A. 80 cents a day. 

Q. Are you learning any part of the business so as to be able to carn more? 
A. Ido not know. | 
A Does your employment change as you get more knowledge of the business ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. And you earn more? A. Yes. 

Q. What did you earn at first? A. 42 cents a day. 

Q. Do you expect to reach the highest position in the works? A. No. 

Q. Is there an opportunity for you to become a glass blower? A. There 
might be. 

Q. Have you learnt pressing glass? <A. No. 

: a Are there many boys at the same work that you are at? <A. There are 

about 8. 

Q. Do they all get the same pay? <A. About eight of us get the same, 

Q. How many hours aday do you work? A. From seven to eight and a half 
-hours. 

Q. Do you board with your parents? A. No; they are dead. 

Q. What do you pay for board? A. I board with my aunt and pay anything I 
like, | | 
Q. How frequently are you paid your wages? A. Every week. 
_ Q. Are you paid in full? A. No. The pay week commences on Thursday— 
two days are kept off. : 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. Are many small boys employed in the concern; say boys of about 10 years 
of age? A. There are. I would say about 12, One of 12 and the rest 14, 
. Are any boys unable to read and write? <A. There are two who cannot, 
. Are their fathers living? A. The father of one of them. 
Does he work in the concern? <A. Yes. 
Does he make good wages? <A. Yes. 
. What is the sanitary condition of the building—good? A. Yes. 
Are the closets good? A. Yes. 
Are they kept clean? A. Yes. 
Do you save any money? A. No. 
. It takes all you make to keep you? A, Yes. 


By Mr. Wausa :— 


Do you work all the year around? A. No. 
How long are you out of work? A. Generally two months in the summer. 


By Mr. KEuiy :— 


Q. Do male and female employés have the same water closets? A. No; there 
‘are only two or three women. 

Q. Have they separate conveniences? A. Yes 

Q. The company don’t have any store for you to get goodsat ? A. Not that I 
know of. | 

Q. They don’t ask you to buy goods at any particular place? A. No. 

By Mr, Kerwin :— ; 

Q. How are the boys treated by the men with whom they work? A. Pretty 
s Q. Are they ever kicked? A. Not now. 

Q. Were they ever ill-used? A. They were when the Americans were here, 

Q. Are any of them here now? A. No; not in the factory. 


JAmeEs Dayipsovn, finisher, Nova Scotia Glass Works, sworn. 
_ By Mr, FREED :— 
Q. You are employed at the glass works? A, Yes. 
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Q. What is your occupation? A. I ama finisher. 

Q. Are there many employed at that? A. We have three. 

Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. Practically 9 hoursaday. But 
we never work that much. 

Q. Do you change from day to night work? A. No; we are only at day work, 
though we have presses on night and day. 

Q. What do the finishers earn? A, They earn $3 a day. 

Q. That is the fixed rate? A. Yes; except for beginners—they don’t get that. 
much. 

By Mr, Ketiy:— 


Q. Where did you work before you were employed by this concern? A. In 
England. 

Q. Were you brought out specially for this work? A. Yes. 

Q. Wasa contract made with you onthe other side? A. No; we made no 
contract. If we liked the place well and good, and if not we could go away. 

. Are there any small boys employed inthe concern? A. None very small. 
. What would the youngest be? A. From 12 to 14 years of age, 

. Can they read and write? A. I cannot say. 

Have you any children working in the concern? A. I have one. 

. How old is he? A. He is 15 years old. 

‘Can he read and write? A. Yes. 

Do you own your house here? A. Yes. 

And land attached toit? A. Yes. 

. What taxes do you pay? A. They differ. If you make improvements the 
taxes are raised. 

Q. Have you worked at the same work in England? <A. Yes. 

Q. How do the wages compare? A. They are about the same for the same 
quantity of work. 

Q. Could you make $3 aday there? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you work the same number of hours? A. No; we worked on the 8 
hour system—8 hours on and 8 hours off—that is generally the method in England. 
Eight hours are specified but you really don’t work more than 5. You have a speci-. 
fied number of articles to make for aday’s work. 


By Mr, KEuzy :— 


Q. You have no complaints to make against the concern? <A. No. 

Q. You are quite satisfied? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the sanitary condition of the concern good in respect to water-closets, &c.? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Have you saved the money you built your house out of since you came to. 
work in this factory? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gisson :— 


_ Q. How many months do you work in the year? A. We let down about ‘the: 
middle of July and start again the beginning of September. We stop during the 
hottest months, 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. How long have you worked for the concern? A, For 5 years, 

Q. How long has your son worked? A. He has just worked alittle off and on. 

Q. How long have you owned your own house? A, For nearly five years. I 
got it when I first came here. 


OL 
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JAMES Bonn, presser, Nova Scotia Glass Works, sworn. 
By Mr. FRexp :— 


Q. You are employed at the Nova Scotia Glass Works? <A, Yes, 
Q. What part of the work do youdo? A. I am pressing. 
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Q. Do you work the same hours as the last witness? A. Yes; we work 
together. 

Q. Do you change from the day shift to night work? A. Not this year, 

Q. You are constantly on day work? A. Yes; on day work. 

Q. What wages does a pressman receive? A, It varies from two to three 

dollars. 

Q. What would be a fair average? $2.50. 

Q. Do you get constant work? A. Except when the works are closed. 

Q. It is pretty hard work is it not? A. It is. 


By Mr. Wasi :— © 


Q. What length of time is the poche closed? A. They are closed from Bix to 
eight weeks. 


By Mr. Keuuy:— 


Are youa married man? A. Yes. 

Have you a family? A. Yes. 

Have you a property of yourown? A. Yes. 

Was the house built out of your earnings? A. No. 
You had the money before? A. Yes. 

How many boys have you under you? A. About 5. 
What would be the age of the youngest? A. About 16, 
. Can all the boys under you read and write? A. Yes, 
Have you any objections to make? A, No. 

. You are perfectly satisfied? A. Yes. 

You never have any strikes? A. No. 

Is there a society here? A. There is, but I don’t belong to it. 


LOLLLLOOOOLOO 


WILLIAM German, employé Nova Scotia Glass Works, sworn. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. You are employed in the Nova Scotia Glass Works? A. Yes. 
Q. What is your occupation ? A. I ama chimney maker, 
Q. Do you blow chimneys? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you work by the piece or by the week ? A. I work by the piece. 
Q. About what can you earn aday ora week? A, I don’t know; I make more 
- one week than another. 
Q. When you makea fair average week’s earnings, what would itbe? A. 
About $14. 
Q. How many hours a day do you work? A. We are supposed to work nine 
hours, but we don’t often work that long. 
Q. You have a certain number of articles that you considera day’s work. A. 
Yes. 
Q. And when you make that number of articles you quit? A. Yes. 
Q. Is glass blowing an unhealthy occupation? A. I have heard it said that 
it is. 
Q. Do you have many men who continue to work at it until they areold? A. 
I don’t know any. I know some middle aged men who say they have been at it all 
their lives. 
Q. And are in good health still? A. Yes. 
. Are you a married man? A, No. 
. Are you single? A. Yes. 
. Do you keep house? A. Yes. 
. Did you build the house out of your earnings? A. No, 
. Have you worked in any other glass works than these? A. No. 
. Have you any boys under you? A. Yes, 
. How many haveyou? A. Two. 
“A 26** 
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Q. How old would the youngest of them es ? <A. I suppose he would be 13 or 
14 years of age, 

Q. Can he read and write? A. I don’t think so; he is a foreigner. 
. Is he one of the imported hands? A. Yes. 
. Are they inclined to learn to read and write? A. Some of them are. 
. Is the drinking water satisfactory ? A, It is fair. 
. Did you ever complain about it? A. No. 
Do none of the men complain about it ? A. Not that I am aware of. 
. What is the sanitary condition of the shop? A. It is not the best. 
. Are the water-closets in good order? A. Not very good. 
. Do you ever have men hurt in the concern? A. No. 

Q. Have you ever had any garnishee orders served on you? A. Not that I 
know of. 

Q. Do you know of any being served on men around the concern? A, No; vara Be 
don’t know of them. 

Q. Have you any stock in the concern? A. No. 

Q. You never felt like buying any? A. No. : 

Q. Do you know of many men in the concern who have saved money and banked 
it? A. I know some. 

Q. You don’t work on Sunday? A. No. 

Q. Are any fines imposed on“ the men for breaking glass? A, No; I don’t 
think so. 


OLOOLOHOLOE 


JoHN Bussy, boilermaker, Matheson’s foundry, sworn, 
By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. What is your occupation?’ A. Iam a boilermaker. 

Q. How long have you worked at boilermaking? A. I have worked at it for 
16 years. 

Q. Have you always been with this concern? A. No. 

Q. You have worked in other places? <A. Yes. 

Q. How do the wages compare here with what you got in other places? A. 
The wages are the same in Halifax as here. 

Q-. What do you consider a fair day’s wages? A. I consider $1.87 fair for New 
Glasgow. 
How many hours’a day do you work? A. I work ten hours. 
. Are youa married man? A. Yes. 
. Have you a house of yourown? A. It soon will be. 
What does a lot of land cost measuring 50 feet by 100? A. I don’t know. 


By Mr. Wausi :— 


- What is the size of your lot? A. I don’t know the exact size. 
. What did it cost you? <A. It cost $100 cash. 
- Did you save the money while you have been employed here? A. Yes. 
Have you any general complaints to make in relation to the concern where 
you work? A. Not that I know of. 
Q. How often are you paid? A. I am paid fortnightly. 
Q. Have ycu any desire to be paid more frequently? A. No. 
Q. Would nut money paid weekly be of any benefit to you? A. It would 
make no differeuce to me. 
Q. Is the cost of living here and in Halifax different ? am I see no difference. 
Q. Are they both the same? A. Yes. 


£QED OOOO 


JAMES SINOLAIR, blacksmith, Matheson’s foundry, sworn. 
By Mr. KELiy :— 
Q. What are you employed at? A. I ama blacksmith. 
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Q. How long have you worked at the trade? A. Ihave worked at it for 14 


syears. 


Q. Have you worked at other places besides here? A. No. 

Q. What number of hours per day do you work? A. I work 10 hours a day. 

Q. Do you work by the day or by piece work? <A. I work by the day. 

Q. What is the usual pay given to men at blacksmithing? A. There is only 
myself—I get $2. 

Q. Are you a married man? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you property of yourown? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you build it out of your earnings since you have been employed in thg 
concern? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any complaints against the concern you work for? A. None 
“whatever. ; 


Ropert GRagam, machinist, sworn: 
By Mr. Keuuiy:— 


Q. Whatare you employed at? A. Iam a machinist. 

Q. How long have you worked asa machinist? A. For 18 years. 

Q. Have you worked at any other place? <A. I have. 

Q. Where have you worked besides here? A. I have worked in Truro and in 
‘Providence, Rhode Island. . 

Q. About what does a machinist get here; whatis the usual pay? A. I don’t 
‘know; I get $10 a week. 

Q. What would it be in Providence? A. $2.40 to $2.75 a day according to the 


‘shop; $3 in some places. 


Q. Are you a married man? A. Yes. 

Q. Have youa family? <A. Yes. 

Q. Had you a family in the United States? <A. Yes. 

Q. How do the expenses of living in the two places compare? A. I don’t 
know; house rent may be higher in the States. If I was a single man I would be 
there to-morrow. 

Q. How many hoursdo you work? A. I work ten onan average; 50 hours a 
week. | 
Q. Do you have any accidents in the concern? A. Nothing serious that I 
‘know of. 

Q. Are you satisfied with your employment? A. Iam. 

Q. Have you any objections to make? A. No. 

Q. Have any strikes ever taken place in the concern? A, Not to my knowledge. 

Q. How does the cost of living here compare with the cost in Truro? A. I 


-am not prepared to say. 


Q. How does the rate of wages compare? A, I get more here. 


Ropert FRASER, machinist, sworn. 
By Mr, Kzuty:— 


Q. What are you employel at ? A. Iam a machinist. | 

Q. How long have you been employed as a machinist? A. I have worked at 
‘it for 20 years. 

Q. Have you worked in any other town? A. No. 

Q. Have you always worked for Matheson’s foundry? A. No; I kave worked 
for Mr. Matheson for about 19 years. 

Q. About what is the average pay of a machinist:here? A, About $10 a week, 

Q. Are youa married man? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you property:of yourown? A. Yes. 

A—263** 
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Q. Did you earn the money while you were in the employ of this concern ? 
A. No; I had it before. I built a house since I was with Mr. Matheson. 

Q. Your wages do not more than keep you? A, No. 

Q. Do you know that you could earn more in any other place? A. I suppose. 
if I was as young as I used to be I could, but now I best stay where I am. ; 


By Mr, FREED :— 


Q. Do you ever work at night? A. Not much. 
Q. Do you get more when you work at night? A. Yes; a time and a half. 
Q. 


By Mr, Krtiy:— 


Are there any small boys in your concern? A. No. 

Q. How is the sanitary condition of the concern; are the water closets good 
and clean? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the drinking water all right? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you ever employ any foreign labor? <A. No. 

Q. There are no men imported from abroad? A. No. 

Q. Do you work any time on Sunday? A. No. ~ 

Q. Is there any system of fines for insufficient work? A, No. 

Q. You never considered the necessity of purchasing any stock in the company ? 
A. No. 

Q. You get paid how often? A. Every fortnight. 

Q. Would it be an advantage to you to be paid oftener ? A. 1 don’t think it. 


JoHN Fraser, employé Nova Scotia Steel Works, sworn. 
By Mr. FRrEEep :— 


Q. You are employed at the Nova Scotia Steel Works? <A. Yes. 

Q. What is your occupation? A. Iam a melter. 

Q. You are in charge of the melting furnaces? A. Yes. 

Q. What wages do you earn? A. I earn from $3.10 to $3.25 a day. 

Q. How many men have you under you? A. I have about 25. 

Q. What would they work at? <A. They would all work in connection with: 
the furnaces—there are four gasmen making gas. 

Q. What are their wages? A. The man under me makes $2.25 a day or 25. 
ents an hour; the others make from 15 to 18 cents an hour and the gasmen get 
124 cents an hour. | , 

Q. How long would the gas producers work? A. They are going right along. 

Q. How long do the men work who are employed on them? A. They work 
_ from 7 o’clock in the morning until 6. The night men then come on and they are 
on until 7 o’clock in the morning. 

Q. Do any of the men in your department own houses? A. Yes. © 

Q. Do you know how many of them do? A. I think there are only two. 

Q. Do any of them own stock in the company ? A: Idon’t think. 

Q. Are the hours fixed in conference with the men or so as to be as satisfactory 
to them as possible ? A. Some one must be there all the time. 

Q. Do the day hands put in as many hours as the night hands? A. They have- 
60 hours a week. The night hands have 5 hours every Monday morning every 
second week, 

Q. You are paid as frequently as the other hands? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kriity:— 


Q. How is the sanitary condition of the concern? A. It is pretty fair. 
Q. Have you no complaints to make? A. No. 4 
Q. Did you ever take into consideration the propriety of buying stock in the. 
company? A. No; Inever thought of it. 
Q. Have you ever heard the men consider the advisability of doing so? A. No. 
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WHIDDEN GraHaM, Clerk in grocery store, sworn. 


By Mr. Krtiy:— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. I ama clerk in a grocery store. 

Q. How long have you beenaclerk? A. For six years. | 

Q. Have you ever worked at anything elso? A. 1 was one year in the glass 
‘factory. | 

Q. Has there been any improvement in the men since the institution was 
started? A. In one respect, in the character of the men employed, that is skilled 
workmen there has, but so far as the general workmen are concerned I cannot say 
that there has been a marked improvement. The greater part of the workmen em- 
ployed are men who have been born or brought up on farms. 

~ Q,. Do you think that if the concern allowed the men employed a certain amount 
of profit it would bea benefit to the concern and tothemen? A. No; [ don’t think so. 

Q. Do you know of child labor being employed in the factories? A. Ido. It 
is a subject that I have takea a large amount of interest in, and I can testify that 
quite a number are employed who cannot read or write. There are children of from 
13 to 14 years and some ocvasionally from 11 to 12. 

Q. Have you called the attention of the school trustees to it? A. Yes; we 
have a compulsory law on the subject of education but it is optional whether te en- 
force it or not. 
; Q. Have you called the attention of the parents to it? A.I have, and they 

are able to educate the children if they wish to, but they are careless. 

Q. There is no contract system here? A. None whatever. In reference to the 
subject of weekly payments, I don’t think that would be of the slightest benefit. I 
den’t charge any more for my goods and some of my poorest customers are among 
the men who are paid weekly, I have been in stores in different places and that is 
my experience. The only difference is that the men go on a drunk once a week 
instead of once a fortnight. | 

Q. Do many of the men own houses? A. Yes; many do. They are com- 
mencing now. The great drawback is the price that the lots are generaily held at. 
The prices of lots would be from seventy five to one hundred dollars. 

'Q. The assessors in going around, would they assess all the frontage the same? 
A. No; a property worth eight or ten thousand dollars is assessed at eight or 
ten hundred. When the assessors increase the assessment it is generally on the man 
who paints his house and not on the man who is holding his propery forsale. I 
might say that i think there should be some system by which men who are sent to 
gaol should be made to work. . 
By Mr. Kerwin :— 

Q. What kind ot work? A. Any kind of work—selling groceries if you like. 

Q. Would you like to see people who are put in gaal working in competition 
with free men? A. Yes; I would; because the free men have to support them. The 
class of immigrants that come here as a general thing brought out by the Govern- 
ment is often of a poor type. They are uneducated. The people here have a spirit 
of independence about them but the foreigners do not care for that. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 

Q. Do you know of such people being brought out by the Government? A. I 
know of some. ‘There was aperson, an Italian who said he was a farm laborer, 
‘and a considerable portion of his passage was paid out. 

By Mr, Kerwin :— 
Q. Do you see the majority of immigrants come here? A. I have seen the 


Bohemians. 
Q. Do you speak of the Dominion or only of this town? A. I only speak of 
this town, but [ have talked with a gentleman who came across in a steamer with 


immigrants and lived with them. 4 
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Q. Would that gentleman be in the cabin or in the steerage? A. In the cabin. 
Q Would he have an opportunity then of finding out the class of people that. 
they were? A. Yes; the gentleman I speak of made it his business to do so. 


By Mr. KELLY :— 


Q. How is the sanitary condition of the factories? A, In some points it might. 
be improved. The drinking water is only fair, and in hot seasons it is not very good.. 
The water closets are not at all in the condition that they should be. ae 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. You said that if men were paid weekly that they would be liable to get: 
drunk? A. I spoke of the men who drink. 

Q. Could they get whiskey on credit? A. No; itisacash article here, The- 
three enemies of the working men here are poverty, ignorance and drink. 

Q. Is that the exception or the rule here? A, I think it is the exception. In 
reference to the garnishment of wages I think the workmen should have the first: 
lien on their wages. 

By Mr. KeLiy:— 

Q. If you trust a workman to the extent of $50, and he does not get employment 
right off you can compel him to pay it at any future time? A. I believe in abolish-. 
ing all laws for the collection of debts. Lintended to start a labor organization here 
but I finally considered that there would be no benefit from it and I abandoned the 
idea, 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Have you ever been a member of a labor organization? A. No. 
Q. Not having been a member of such an organization, you don’t know what: 
benefits there would be except from hearsay? A. That is all. 


By Mr. Gisson :— 


Q. What is your opinion of the garnishee process? A. I think it should be- 
abolished. I think it would be better to do away altogether with the credit system, 
as it is pernicious. 

By Mr, Kerwin :— 


Q. Do you think the men should be paid up to the hour they work? A. No;. 
it would give the book-keepers extra work. As far as child labour is concerned, I 
think there should be a law prohibiting the employment of children under the age 
of 12. AndI think some reference to the subject of land and taxation, by the 
Commission would be beneficial. [ think that lands held for speculative purposes. 
should be assessed, so that men could get lots to build houses on. 


By Mr. WausH :— x 


Q. What is your opinion in reference to the education of children before they. 
are placed in factories? A. I think they should be educated. The principal reason 
why there has been no jarring or strikes here is because the employers are men who 
have worked up from the ranks, and know how to treat their men. They pay them. 
all they can. If all employers acted as they do there would be no need of strikes. 
Many of the men belong to the Oddfellows and get benefits from that society. There 


is no more Sunday labor here than can be done without. There is only sufficient 
to keep the furnaces running. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. The employers who have worked themselves up would not ask their hands to 
work 365 days in the year, would they? A. The Nova Scotia Glass Factory ran 
with three shifts and the men since the fire agreed to work 12 hours instead of 8 to 
get a little more money. if the other men had the choice they would do it too.. 
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Q. Perhaps they had not any religion? A. When it is a choice between smal? 
wages and feeding a family, men are apt to put away their religion. A man earning 
fix or seven dollars a week has no money to invest. In someof the concerns there 
xre no shares, and besides I think the men get more profitable investments outside. 
The works are not very remunerative. 

Q. If men took stock would it not be beneficial? A.I1 believe it would. A 
man earning good wages should be able to save $1,000; but the men who earn good 
- wages are not the ones who strike. It is the poor man who cannot get more. In 
reference to weekly payments I think any attempt to interfere with the rights of 
the employer in that respect would be nonsense. If the men don’t like the way 
they are paid they can leave. 


By Mr. Kerwin :— 


Q. Then the workmen have no rights? A. Not as against any other class. I 
don’t believe in class legislation, and I think what there is should be abolished. 


JAMES Bowman, employé Nova Scotia Steel Works, sworn. 
By Mr, KEniy :— : 


Q. You have heard the evidence given this evening ? A. I have. 

Q. What concern are you engaged in? A. In the Nova Scotia Steel Works. 

Q. In what department ? A. As a heater. ; 

Q. Do you concur in the evidence you have heard? A, I do. 

Q. Have you any complaints to make against your employers? A. None 
whatever. | : 

Q. Have you ever worked outside of New Glasgow? A. No. 


NortH Sypnry Minzs, C.B., 21st April, 1888. 
Ricuarp Lockman, checker, North Sydney Mines, sworn. 
By Mr. Haaaerty :— 


Q. What is your business in connection with the mines? A. I am a check- 
man. 

Q. You are employed by the miners and paid by them? A, Yes. 

- Q. Your business is to record the weight of coal as it comes from the mine ? A. 

No; I look on while the other man records it. , 
. Are you paid by the day ? A. No; I am paid so much by each man. 
You do not live in the company’s house? A. No. 
Q. The company pays you nothing at all? A. No. 
Q. They do not provide you with a house? A. No. 
Q. Not with a house or coal or anything. A. No. 
Q. 
B. 
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How long have you been employed in this position? A. For about six 
ear 
7 Q. Give us a general idea of your duties; what do they consist of ? A. I am 
hired by the men to look after their interests. I serve them with their tools and 
look after the coal that comes from the mine, I am paid by the men to look after 
their rights. . 
Q. In case of coal coming up and being weighed and not being clean, what do 
‘you do in that case? A. If the coal is not clean, that is if there is stone or dirt in 
il, the company take off half a ton of coal to the tub. 
Q. What does a box of coal weigh? A. From 1,200 to 1,800; sometimes it 
may weigh 1,900 to 2,000. 
~ Q. Who is the judge in case the coal may be bad? A, There is no judge but 
_ the company’s man, the topman, | 
Q. Have you no voice at all? A. I have a little sometimes: Sometimes he 
may give way to me. 
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Q. How much is deducted from the weight of the box? A. 1,000 pounds. If 
the box weighs 1,300 or 1,400 pounds the company takes 1,000. 

Q. Is it the rule among the men to allow that to be done? It hasbeen the rule 
since [ have been there. They have spoken against it a good deal. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Is all the coal weighed as it comes fromthe mine? A. Yes; every box 
that comes up is weighed. In the winter the coal is riddled, the clean is weighed 
and the slack is not. ; 

Q. What rule is there to determine the weight of stone in the box before the 
coal is forfeited? A. It is just the rule of the company. 

Q. How do they decide it? <A. If they get so much dirt in the box they take 
halfaton, — : 

Q. How much dirt must there be in the box before they do that? A. If there 
is 8 or 10 pounds they will take it. In the winter season the coal is riddled in the 
mine. There is supposed to be 200 pounds of slack in it and if there is more the 
company will take half a ton. 

Q. When stone comes up in the summer do they weigh it to find out how much 
there is in the box? No; it goes on the screen and is received in a hopper or wagon 
and if the company’s man sees stone go into the waggon he checks the tub, that is if 
there is much; if it is just a little he will not mind it. 

Q. Can they pick itout? A. Yes; generally. 

Q. Do they actually weigh the stone, or does the company’s man just check the 
tub if he thinks there is so much; how does he find out how much stone there is in 
the tub? A. It is just as he thinks. | 

Q. Did you ever see a box forfeited when you thought there was not enough 
stone in it to cause it to be forfeited ? A. I have sometimes seen it. 

Q. Do they pay attention to your protests when you make them? A. Some- 
times they do, but very seldom. 

Q. You do the best you can for the men? A. Yes; sometimes a few tubs may 
be checked when I am not there.?If a tub was very bad I would not argue against it. 

Q. I suppose you have no special knowledge what goeson underground? A. 
No; 1 once worked in a mine, | 

Q. Can you tell us about how much coal is forfeited from a man in the course of 
@ month or in the course of a year? A. Sometimes a man in the course of a month 
would lose a ton of coal. A pair of men working together sometimes lose two tons 
and sometimes two tons and a half. They would not lose more than two tous and 
a half. Some men do not lose any. . 

Q. Two tons and a half would be the outside? A. Yes; that would be the most. 
Sometimes they lose three or four tons, but very seldom, 

_ Q. And some men, you say, do not lose any ? A. Some men would not lose more. 
fhan a tubina year. Where there isa fall of the roof it is bard to keep clear of 
stone sometimes. 


By Mr. Ke,iy :— 


Q. Who appoints you? <A. The miners. 

Q. If you and the ccmpany’s man differ what is the consequence? A. Some- 
times he listens to me, and sometimes he does not. 

Q. Are the men aware that you protest against the forfeiture of tubs? <A. Yes. 

Q. And don’t they make demands to the company? A. Yes; they protest 
sometimes. 

oy What is the answer? A. Anything that is the rule of the company they | 

go by. | i 
Q. Then the miners have no rights; while they appoint you they might as well 
not appoint you? A.I send in a report to them and they go to the manager about it. 

Q. Are you a married man? A. No. 

Q. Have you a property that you occupy? -A. Yes. 
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Q. Do you hire atenement? A. Yes. 
Q. Whatrent do you pay? A. $2.50 a month. 
Q. How many rooms have you? A. I have several small rooms. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


| Q. What do you pay for coal? A. I pay 67 cents aload. That is 50 cents to 
‘the company and 17 cents for hauling it. 

Q. You pay just what the public pay? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you get the run of the mine for 50 cents a load? A. No; I get better 
‘than that. I get nut coal for 50 cents. _ 

Q. Have you heard the men complain of the lights not being good enough to 
enable them to distinguish between coal and stone? <A. Yes, I have reported that, 
Inthe mine a man can hardly see. Inthe summer the stone would be thrown in 
‘with the shovel and the men could not see it, 

Q. If it was large he could see it? A. Yes; but if there is a bad roof it some- 
‘times falls. 

Q. The men timber the roof? A. Yes: 

Q. Then if it falls is not that their fault? A. No. 

Q. The cleanness of coal depends on the shoveller does it not? A. No; it 
‘depends on the roof; sometimes the roof comes down and gets mixed with the coal. 
In the north side mine the roof is mostly hard. 

Q. Would it not be possible to have the stone picked out at the cost of the 
miners so as to avoid having the coal forfeited? A. No. } 

Q. It is necessary to have some system of checking so that miners will not send 
‘ap too much bad coal; the miners consider that necessary do they not? <A. Yes. 

Q. Could not a system be devised so that the miners would not lose so much 
-coal? A. Yes; if coal came up with stone in it so much might be taken for that 
‘stone, 

Q. Is your house fairly comfortable? A. Not very comfortable. 

Q. Does it keep the weather out very well? A. Parts of it do, and parts of it 
-do not. 

Q. Do you know anything about the company’s houses? A, Not much ; it is 26 
years since I lived in them. 

~ Q. What school tax do you pay here? A. I pay here about $1.13 a year. I 
-am not a freeholder. | 

Q. What other taxes are there? A. There are county, poor, and roa! taxes. 

‘Those are about all the taxes here. 


By Mr. WAtsH :— 
Q. What is the whole amount of your taxes? A. $2.50 or thereabouts. 


By Mr, FREED ;— 


Q. Have you good drinking water here? Yes; very good in the part of the 
mine where I live, ; f. 

Q. How deep do you sink your wells? A. Fceom 18 to 20 feet. 

Q. How near are the wells to the company’s houses? A, They are very close in 
- some parts and in others they are a good piece away, 

Q. Are these wells far enough from the houses so that surface drainage would 
not run into them? A. Most of them are, Some of the wells are 50, 60 or 100 
yards away. 

Q. Have you diphtheria here frequently? A. We have not had it for 12 months. 

Q. Have you had any typhoid fever? A. No. 

Q. Does the company pay a doctor? A. Yes; the men pay so much a month. 

Q. Have the men a voice in saying who the doctor shall be? A. No. 

Q. What is the sum that each man pays? A. A man with a family pays 40 
¢ents a month. 
~  Q. What does a single man pay? A. I think it is 25 cents a month, 
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Q. Do the boys pay anything? A. Yes; but I do notknow from what age. 
Q. Is there any extra fee for the doctor in lying in cases? A. Yes, | 
Q. What does he charge in such cases? A, It'is $4. 
Q. Do the men ever object to any of these charges? <A. I don’t know, 

By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Does the doctor give medicine as well as advice? A. Yes; he gives all 
medicine. 
Q. The money for the doctor is deducted from the monthly pay? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ketiy :— 


Q. Is there any charge for the minister? A. Yes; that is a voluntary sub- . 


scription. 
By Mr. WAusu :— od 


Q. When you are working in the mine do you think, according to your best 


beliet, that the men took all proper precautions not tosend up stone? A. Some 
men would, but I don’t think others would. 


Q. Would it not be to their interest to doso? A. Yes; it would be to their 


interest, certainly. a 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are the mines entered by shafts or by slopes? A. They are entered by 


shafts, 

Q. Are there travelling roads in the mine? A. No; only where the trips run. 

Q. Are the tools supplied to the men at the bottom? A. No; they take them 
down with them. } 

Q. Do they go down in cages? A. Yes; there is a shaft for that purpose. 

Q. Is the vage carefully secured against accidents? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the tackle inspected? A. Yes; it is inspected almost every morning. 

Q. Have any accidents occurred in going up or down? A. Not of late years. 


By Mr. Ketiy :— 


Q. Whose duty is it to inspect the ropes? A. The company has an inspector 


_ for that purpose. 
JoHN McNEIL, miner, sworn. 
By Mr. Haaa@arty :— 


Q. What is your occupation, Mr. McNeil? <A. Coal digging. 
Q. How are you paid? A. I am paid 33 cents a ton in the winter, and 43 and 
41 cents in the summer season, 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. Are all the coal cutters paid by the ton? A. In narrow places they are 


paid by the yard and by the ton. 

Q. In picking out pillars how are they paid? A. We have no pillar work here 
now. 
Q. Is the price the same in all parts of the mine? A. Under four feet eight 
there is five cents allowed on the ton, 

Q. Is the coal of the same hardness throughout the mine? A. No. 

Q. Where it is hard you do not get extra? <A. No. 


Q Is the distance from the shaft about the same to all coal cutters ? A. No; 


parts of the mine are farther away. 

Q. What is the greatest distance from the shaft? A. I think a mile and a 
quarter, but I am not sure, 

Q. Is there much gas in the mine? A. No; there is not much at present. 

Q. Are you able to use open lamps at the faces? A. Yes. 
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Q. Do inspectors go into the workings every morning to see if there is any gas?” 

A. Deputies go in before the miners every morning. 

Q. Do they do their work carefully? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the ventilation of the mine good? A. Yes; very good. 

Q. There is plenty of good fresh air to keep the gas out? A. Yes. 

Q. How many men as a rule work at one breast? A. Two. 

Q:; Two coal cutters? A. Yes, 

Q. Do they employ loaders? A. No; they fill their own coal. 

Q. Would you rather work on that system? A. Yes. | 

Q. Is that made by the company or by the men? A. It has always been the. 
rule here. 

Q. At all events the men are satisfied with it? A. Yes. 

Q. How frequently are you paid? A. We are paid once a month. 

Q. Does that carry the men over to the next pay day, so that they have cash in 
hand, or do they generally run accounts? A. They generally run accounts. 

Q. Does the company own a store? A. Yes. 

Q. Do the men generally deal at the company’s store or at other stores? A. 
They generally deal at the company’s store. 

Q. Are they at liberty to deal at other stores if they wish? A. Yes. 

Q. When the force is reduced would the men who do not deal at the company’s 
store be dismissed first ? A. I don’t know. . 

Q. Do you think the men are under the impression that they get as good value 
at the company’s store as at others? A. I think they are all pretty much alike. 

Q. If you had money in your pocket would you as soon go to the company’s 
store as anywhere else? A. I don’t know that I would get better bargains else-- 
where, but I might go to other stores. ) 

Q. Is there any difference made, when men are laid off, in keeping on men who 
are indebted at the store; are the men who are in debt at the store kept on while 
others are laid off? <A. I don’t think. 

Q. Do you think a man who is indebted at the store will get as good value when 
he orders goods as another man who comes to the same store with the ready money ? 
A. I think the man who comes with the ready money gets better value. 

Q. You have not heard of any men who were dismissed or reprimanded because 
they did not deal at the company’s store? A. I don’t know of any. 

Q. How many hours a day as a rule do you work when you have a full day? 
A. Very often 9, 10, 11 or 12 hours. 

Q. Do you frequently work as long as 12 hours? A. Notoften. It may be 8 
hours sometimes. 

Q. When you go down into the mine in the morning do any officials tell you 
how long you shall stay? A. No; it is all left to myself. 

Q. Do you quit work when you have sufficient coal cut? A. I quit as I think 
proper. : 

Q. Just as you feel? <A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been working in this mine? A. I have been working, 
here for twelve years. 

Q. About how much time have you worked in the course of each year? A. I 
never lost much time while the mine was working. 

Q. How long has the mine been at work. A. I worked full time about eight 
months. 

Q. And during the rest you worked about halftime? A. Yes. 

Q. Are you an average hand? A. Yes, 

Q. What do you think is a fair day’s earnings for yourself, taking one day with 
Wel A. In the summer season $1.77 to $1.80, and in the winter season $1.30: 
or $1.40. 

Q. Why do you earn less in the winter season than in summer? A. There is. 
a difference in the price. -In the winter we have to riddle our coal, and we do not 
riddle it in the summer, 
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Q. Can you earn $1.50 every day you work in the winter? A. I don’t think so, 
_Q. About what do you earn, taking all the year round? A. I think from $300 
to $400. 
. That would be your year’s earnings? A. Yes; I would not earn that clear. 
. What would come out of that? A. There would be $80 or $90. 


By Mr. Keuiy:— 
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Q. What would that be for? A. For powder, oil and house rent. i 
By Mr, Freep :— 
Q. Do you pay forlamps? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you pay for sharpening tools? A. No; the company pays for that. 
Q. You pay for powder, oil, doctor and municipal taxes; anything else? A. 
“We pay for our picks. 


. But not tor sharpening them? A. No; not for sharpening them. 
. That would be. all that would be deducted from your pay, except house rent ? 
_A. That would be all, I think. 

Q. Do you live in a company’s house? A, Yes. 

Q. How many rooms do you occupy? A. I occupy three rooms. 

Q. How much rent do you pay? A. I pay $1.60 a month _ 

Q. About what is the size of those rooms? A. Two of them are seven feet one 
~way and eight feet the other. The kitehen is 15 feet square. | 
Q. Are there no sleeping rooms above? A. Some of them have them, but I have 
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“not. 
Q. About what are the ages of the youngest children you know to be working 
“in-the mine? A. I think they go to work from 12 years of age upwards. 
Q. You don’t think there are any under that? A. Not that I know of. 
Q. Are they put at the doors? A. Generally. 
Q. What are they put at afterwards? A. At helping the drivers. 
Q. Then they get to be drivers themselves? A. Yes. | 
Q: Do you know what wages they get? A, I think they begin at 30 cents. _ 
Q. When they help the drivers what wages do they get? A. I think it is five 
-cents advance. 
Q. When they are drivers what do they get? A. I think it is from 60 to 85 
cents. 
Q. How do they learn to become coal cutters? A. They generally go in with 
-a man who knows how to cut coal. 
Q. Does he get paid for teaching them? A. No, 
Q. How long does it take a boy to learn to become an expert coalcutter? A. 
Not long if he is strong. 7 
Q. I suppose he would have to be well grown? A, Pretty well grown. 


By Mr. Haaaerty :— 
Q. Do you know of others who live in the same kind of houses that you do who 
get them for less? A. No; not where I live. 
Q. Do you know of any person who pays less than $1.60 a month? A. No. 
By Mr. Ketiy :— 


Q. Do you belong to the Miners’ Association? A. Yes. 
‘ Q. Are there any benefits attached? A. No; there is a benefit society besides 
‘that. 


Q. Do you have to pay any taxes here? A. Yes; we pay poor, county and 
school rates. ; 

Q. It costs you how much? A. I think the school rate this year is $1.25, and 
the poor and county rates the same. Road work is a dollar a year. 

Q. That would be about $3.50 altogether? A. Yes. 

Q. You said that the men had to furnish their own picks and other necessary 
tools? A. No; they get all the rest, except the picks, free. 
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Q. What is the charge made for the picks? A. $2.50 for the set. 
Q. What isaset? A: Three picks and one handle. 
Q. How do you pay the doctor? A. We pay 40 cents a month. 
Q. Have the men any voice in the appointment of the doctor? A, No; I don’t 
know much about the doctor’s rules. 
By Mr. Haaarrty :— 


Q. Are the houses all provided with water closets? A. Yes, 
Q. Does the company provide them in all cases? A. Yes. 


By Mr, KreLiy :— 


Q. How do you find the water? A. There is very good water on the place, 

Q. Is there quite a number of tenants who take water from the same well? A. 
Yes; a good many. 

Q. How far would the wells be from the water closets? A. They would bea 
good piece away. 

Q. What would you call a good piece? <A. The nearest would be 100 yards or 
more away. 

Q. There would be no possibility of drainage getting in? A. No. 

Q. Is there any dissatisfaction between the company and the men as to the 
manner of conducting the affairs of the mine? A. I don’t hear of any just now. 

Q. You have worked in other mines? _A. I have. 

Q. How does the amount men are paid per ton compare with other mines ? ws 
I think they are pretty much alike. 

Q. Is all the precaution that is necessary against accident taken by the over- 
seers? <A. Yes. 

Q. You think they are very dilligent in that respect? A. I think so. 

Q. Have you any children? A. Yes; I have five. 

Q. Are any of them working in the mine? A. No. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Have there been any aceidents from gas in this mine? A. There were 
some time ago. 

Q. How long ago? A. I think ten years ago, this summer. 

Q. Do you think you get full tally for all the coal you. send up? A. I think so, 

Q. Have you trequently had coal confiscated because of stone init? A. I hoe 
lost an odd tub. 

Q. How many have you lost ina year? A. Not more than a couple of tubs in 
the past year. 
Q. You are pretty careful? <A. Yes. 
Q. Does the roof-often come down? A, It does in some places. 
Q. When it does are you able to pick out the stone and throw it to one side? 
A. Sometimes. 

Q. Is it easy to pick it out? A. There isa kind of black stone that it is hard 
to pick out. 

Q. Is there any slate in the roof? A. There is in some places. 

Q. Can you tell it easily from the coal? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you hear the miners frequently complain that their coal is confiscated 

when they think it is clean enough? A. Some RETO grumble. 

Q. Do you lose much coal in the winter through having too much slack in it ? © 
A. No; I think I only lost one tub this winter. 

Q. "You can easily distinguish that? A. Yes. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 


Q. Do you know if the men around your place are sufficiently careful about 
that? A. They are all pretty careful as far as I know. 
_ Q. Would the men as a body prefer fortnightly payments to monthly payments ?- 
A. As far as 1 know that would be their wish, 


i 


Q. Have they ever made representations to that effect ? A, I think so. 
Q. What was the answer? A. I forget. 
Q. That was sometime since? A. Yes. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Do any of the miners own ee of their own? A. Very few. Some of 
’ them do. 

Q. If a man wishes to build a house for himself, has he any difficulty in vetting 
land to build it on? A. I don’t think the company sells any land, or not very often, 
but he could often get it outside. 

Q. How near to the mine could he getit? A. There is some land near the 

mine and some a good distance away. 

Q. What would a lot of 50 feet by 150 cost? A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do any of the miners put money in the savings bank? A, Very few of 
them. 

Q. Is it your opinion that most of them have any money ahead? A. Not many 
of them. There may be an odd one who has nota family to keep who has a little 
money. 

Q. In the winter season do they run in debt ? A. There is not as much of that 
this winter as there used to be. | 

Q’ Do many miners leave here for other districts? A. Yes. 

By Mr. Wasi :— , 

Q. Where do they go? A. To British Columbia, and to other places. 

Q. Do you hear from them? A. Yes; some come back. 

Q. For what reason do they come back? A. From having no work. 

Q 


. Have they expressed any opinion whether they were better off than the~ 
‘rest? A. They would be, but they could get no work: 


R. H. Brown, manager, Sydney mines, sworn. 
By Mr, Haaeerry :— 


Q. What number of men have you employed? A. About 604 now, men and 
‘ boys. 
Q. How many boys have you? A. I can’t say from memory, but I havea 
memorandum here. 
Q. Please refer to it? A. Underground we have 284 men and 162 boys. A 
great many of the boys are working as men. On the surface we have 132 men and 
- 36 boys, making a total of 604. There are 406 underground and 198 on the 
surface. 
Q. What is the age of the youngest boy? A. We don’t allow any to go under- 
ground under 12 years of age, 
Q. Is there any standard of education? A. No, 
Q. There is no law on the Statute book about that? A. No; we pay a large 
school tax and it is their own fault if they don’t avail themselves of it. 
Q. Is there any such law in any other country? A. [ don’t think so. 


By Mr. KELLY :— 


Q. When a boy asks for employment do you ask whether he knows how to read 
and write? A. No; none come to us but what are raised on the place, and they are 
all supposed to be at school. 

Q. Is the employment generally asked for by the parents? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you ask about the age? A. If asmall child asks for employment the 

, Overman would ask about his age. I have never known him to do so. © 
A Q. How long have you been connected with the mines? A, I have been mana- — 
ae ger since 1864, 

Q. Are you:a practical miner? A. I never cut coal. 


a 
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| Q. Has the company a store in connection with the mines? A. We have. 
Q. Do you ever discriminate between the men who deal there and those who do 
not? A. No; the men are free to deal with us or not. As a matter of fact half 


-of the men do not deal with us. 


Q. How often do you pay them? A, Monthly. 
Q. Do you pay in cash? A. We pay cash to those to whom the cash is coming. 
Q. Have the men ever complained about not being paid oftener? A. I can’t 


say. Some five or six years ago, I think, the men spoke to the secretary who comes 
-out from England on the subject, but I could not say positively. 


Q. You have a number of houses which belongs to the company? A. Yes; we 
have 290 houses. 
Q. About what is the cost of each tenement? A. They must have cost $450 


-a piece, I should say. 


Q. About what would you charge a month for a tenement? A. Just according 
to the value of the house. We charge all the way from 50 cents a month to $2.50. 
We have some large new houses built within a few years which are $2.55 a month. 

Q. How many rooms are there in them? A. There are seven rooms. They 


-are 2-story houses. The old houses have only lofts upstairs. 


Q. The company appoint a man on the bank to see to the quality of the coal 
that comes up? A. Yes, 
Q. If 1 understand aright the Miners’ Association appoint another? A. No; 


/ we weigh the coal and they have a check weigher. 


Q. [ understand that they have no voice as to whether a box should be thrown 


away or not? A. The check weigher usually comes forward; he jooks after every- 


thing connected with the men’s interests. | 

Q. Have the men who have been docked protested against it? A. 1 think the 
winter before last a committee came to me with the complaint that the coal had been 
checked. it happened that that day I had been down and had seen the coal coming 
up myself. I saw very bad coal coming up and I told the committee that it must 
be checked ; that it was against their interests as well as ours to send up such coal; 


we would not be able to sell it. In reference to the slack coal I may say that the 
,-men do not lose the slack that is riddled out; they get 15 cents a ton for it and 33 
_ or 34 cents a ton for the large coal. 


Q. What is the average pay made by a miner who is a steady man and fair coal 
cutter? A. Ifyou will allow me I will take first an extraordinarily good man and 
then a fair man. Idid not take an average, but a fair man last year worked 237 
days. Hach cutter cut 973,2, tons in that year, and the gross earnings were 


$434.70. 


Q: What was itaton? A. There are two or three prices. Of course powder 
and oil go against the coal. That averages $36.20 for the year. That makes the 
net earnings $1.68 per day. They must have earned $200 inthe summer. I know 
that these men were good men. 

Q. Do you know any men who:have saved money? A. I know that some of 
them have money in the savings bank. 

Q. Do you know any of the men who have built houses of their own? A. There 


are some, 


Q. Have any of the men built houses on the company’s land? A. We have 


gold 90 acres of land about a mile and a half from here. We let a man have from 10 ~ 
‘to 40 acres. They buy that and build houses, We sell it at $16 an acre. We have 
.also sold land nearer to town. 


Q. Do any of the miners have houses of their own close to the works? (A. Yes; 
there are houses close to the pits, but they are not on our land. 
Q. None of the men have houses on the company’s land except that far out? 


A. Yes; some of them pay us $4 a year rent. 


Q. What sized lot of land would that be? A. That is just for the land the 


‘house stands on. Some of them have other land. 
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By Mr. WaLsH :— 


Q. Suppose the company should want the land for any other purpose? A. 
Th&t is understood; but we would not take it from them to give it to other men. We 


would only take it for mining purposes. Some of the men have no lease. 


Q. Is it discretionary with the company then to elose the arrangement? A. 
Certainly ; but the men are satisfied. There are a score of families in houses where 
there is no lease. They pay so much a year rent for the land and know that we will 
not take it. 

- °Q. Give us an idea of the amount of coal taken from any one man during the: 
year tor sending up bad coal, or the average of the loss? A. It is very trifling per 
man. Perhaps it would be 20 or 30 tubs a month for the whole colliery, and we 
raise 1,200 tubs aday. Wedo not check the whole tub. Ifa tub is 1,300 pounds. 
we take 1,200. 

Q. If the men use every precaution is there enough light to show them whether 
any stone is going in? A. There is all the light you can get. They use the naked. 
lamp. inte 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you work with the naked lamp in all the workings? A. Yes; thereare 
three pits, one for the men to go down, one for pumping and one for raising coal, 

Q. The earnings of the men you have given are not average earnings? A. No;. 
They are the earnings of ten good men. 

Q. Can you give the average earnings of all the miners? A. I did not look 
that up. 

Q. Would it be possible to give it ? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you distinguish men from boys? A. No; a boy may earn as good 
wages asa man. A boy of 18 is as good as a man of 5v. | ; 

Q. What do the trappers get? A. Fifty cents a day. } 

Q. What do the drivers get? A. They get from 50 to 8 cents a day. 

Q. In giving the average earnings of the miners would it be possible to separate. _ 
the boys wholly from the actual miners? A. Yes. | 


Q. Does the company contribute to any relief or benefit fund for miners who x 


have met with accidents or are sick? A. Yes; since the first of the year they have 
commenced. The workmen got up a family society last November and asked the 
company to contribute to it. The company has given $20 a month towards it, com- 
mencing with the first of the year. 

Q. That does not depend upon the amount the miners contribute? A. No. 

Q. Does the company pay taxes? A. Yes; we pay the town of North Sidney 


- $491.40. In our own district we pay county rates, $4,468.80; school rates, $1,596; 


statute labor, $158.45. That is a total of $6,714.65. That we paid last year. 

Q. Have there been any strikes at this mine of late years? A. Yes; there was» 
a strike in 1876. 

Q. How was that strike settled? A. It was settled by the men returning to 
work at the same terms as they knocked off. 

Q. They struck for anadvance? A. Yes. 

Q. Have there been any changes in the wages since 1876? A. Yes; there has... 
been an increase once or twice, and there was a sma!l reduction in 1884. 

Q. How do the present rates compare with the rates of 1876? A. I think they 
are a little better. There was ap increase and a reduction, but the reduction was not 
as much as the increase. 

Q. Do the men frequently send deputations to confer with you? A. No; not. 
frequently. 

Q. Do you receive them and treat with them when they docome? A. Yes; I 
always receive them in person. 

Q. Do you ever keep a list of the members of the deputations or do you black 


list them? A. No; certainly not. 
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Q. If they come to you with their grievances do you consider that they areonly 
doing what they have aright todo? A. Yes. 


_ Q. You make no distinction as regards the men who come? A. No; none 
whatever, | 


Q. In case of differences arising would you favor arbitration as a means of 


_ settlement? <A. It would depend on what it was. I don’t believe in compulsory 


arbitration such as that passed by the Local Legislature. It would make agitation a 
livelihood to some persons, 

Q. Would unskilled men be able to understand a mining dispute so as to arbitrate 
intelligently in reference to it? A. No man who knew nothing about mining could 
arbitrate as to a matter of work; he might settle a question of wages. 
| Q. You think the disputes should be settled by men who understand the details ? 
A, Yee; 1 think they can be settled by the men aud the owners. Strikes are not 
satisfactory to .ither party. 


By Mr. WaAusi :— 


>) ..Q. You spoke of a reduction in 1584. Would it be a fair question to ask you 


ye 
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under what circumstances you would consider a reduction necessary ? Were there 
any particular circumstances that warranted the reduction in that case? A, Too 
circumstances were that we could not get the price for our coal. Tae price obtained 
in competition with others is so low that we could not make anything. Rae 

Q. That was the only reason? A. That was the only reason, Every year the 
prices were getting lower and the secretary told the men that the reduction was an 
actual necessity. 

Q. Has your output increased? <A. Yes; it has increased the last few years, 

Q. Has it beea a steady increase? A. No; not very steady; last year was an 
exceptionally good year. 


By Mr, Keuty:— 


Q. You do not favor a board of arbitration, Would not a board composed of 
one member appointed by the company, one by the miners, the third being a judge of 
the Supreme Court, be a good board? A, Yes; I think that would give all the 
arbitration any one could wish for. | 

Q. You never consulted the Miners’ Association in respect to the Bill passed by 
the Local Legislature? A. No; they did not come to consult me, 

Q. You protested against the Bill going through ? A. Yes. 

Q. Should you not have had the co-operation of the Miners’ Association in regard. 
to that Bill? A, I looked on it as their Bill. 

Q. What are the general habits of the men, are they sober, steady and indus- 
trious? <A. A great many are as good as any men of the class and some ara not so. 

Q. Do you think the men here are as sober and steady as men of the same class 


elsewhere? A. I think we have as good a body of men here as there is anywhere. 


A great deal of the drunkenness that may exist is due to the temptations held ont. 
There are too many rum shops in the neighborhood. The only cure for very bad 
cases is to discharge the men, but that does no good to them. The proper cure, I 
think, would be to prevent the sale of liquor within two miles of a mine. There was 
such a law at one time, but it became a dead letter. The Commission would do a 
great benefit to the community if they drew attention to that matter, There are 
men in the mines who have money in the bank and are comfortably off, while there 
are others who have the same wages who have no money and are in debt. Their 
money goes into the pockets of the rum sellers and enables them to buy farms and 
build houses. If there was a law that no rum should be sold within two miles of a 
mine it would be a great advantage. 

Q. Have you imported any miners? <A. No. 

Q. Do many miners come here from foreign countries? A. No; very few. The 


great majority of our men are born here. 
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Q. Are your own people equal or superior to foreigners? A. They are as good 
as any I have seen come here. * 

(). Do they compare favorably with those who came here from abroad? A. 
Yes. 

By Mr. Ketuty:— | 

Q. Your association loads vessels at the wharf? A. Yes. 

_ Q. Suppose a sailing vessel is loading and has 50 tons on board and a steamer 
comes in do you discriminate between the two? A. Yes; when steamers arrive 
we stop the sailing vessels, That is the universal practice over the whole world. 
Go where you will sailing vessels must give way to steamers. We did not make 
the rule. , 

By Mr, Frezp:— 

Q Is that the rule when both are colliers? A. Yes; the steamer could not be 
run unless she could get coal immediately. 

Q. Suppose a sailing vessel has two-thirds of her cargo in? A. She must move 
just the same. Ihave known vessels here to have to move twice. 

q. Is she moved on the authority of the company? Q. Yes; on the authority 
of the company ; the wharf is ours and we make them move. 

Q. You have entire control of the vessel at the wharf? A. Yes; we give them 
all their turns within these limits. They get their turns according to the time of 
their arrival, but steamers always get precedence of sailing vessels in the same way. 

Q. What was the output last year? A, The output for 1857 was 176,204 tons, 

Q. What is the average price per ton at the wharf? A. I cannot say. We get 
all sorts of prices. We have to compete. In the Upper Provinces we have to con- 
tend with very low prices. We get better prices here. | 
/ Q. Do you charge the miners for their coal? A, No; we only charge for haul- | 

ing it. We give them the coal free. They used 5,800 tons last year. | 
? | Q. You charge them for the picks they use? A. Yes; they are patent Eng-. 
lish picks that we imported. 

Q. Do you charge them simply what the picks cost? A. There is little over 
the actual cost for expenses. We charge nothing for sharpening the picks. In 
England and the United States the men pay for sharpening. 


By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. Have you any other information affecting the men that you can give the 
Commission in relation to their social, moral or material condition? A. We have 
ten schools at the mine, with an average attendance of 490 children. 

Q. What is the whcle population? A. From 2,900 to 3,000. 


By Mr. Ke.iy:-— 


Q. Did you ever know the overseers to beat or kick the boys employed in the 
mine? A. I never knew it for a fact. Before my time there was a man who it is 
said did it, ; 

Q. If you knew of its being done and a protest was made to you would you have 
an investigation? A. Certainly. 

Q. You have had no such charges made? A. No. 


By Mr. Haaasrty :— 

Q. Would it be an advantage to the men to have fortnightly payments? A. I 
do not think it would. There are men who get drunk regularly every pay night— 
that is once a month. These men would get drunk once a fortnight if they were 
paid in that way. The sober men do not need it, 

Q. How many men get drunk on pay day? A. I cannot say; but there are 
lots of complaints. . 

Q. Would it entail any extra labor to pay the men fortnightly? A. Yes; it 
would entail considerable extra labor. It takes considerable time to make up the 
books; and to pay fortnightly would simply make double labor. 
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Q. Are you aware of mines in this province that pay their men fortnightly? 
A. lam not aware of it. Ifa man comes to the office any time and asks for an 
advance, he gets it. We have no hard and fast rule. 


me Q. Are there any fines imposed for misdemeanors of any kind? A. No. 


Q. Are there avy fines of any kind? A. Yes; the rooms in the pit must be 


Bean to certain dimensions—sixteen feet by six,—and when it goes up to seventeen 


feet or over, a man is fined a cent a ton while he is driving it. The reason is that 
there would be danger of the pit ee 

Q. What becomes of the anes A. Nothing. The tonnage goes into the books 
that much less. 

Q. Are there fines for men leaving before their working time isup? A. A man 
would be checked a quarter of a day if he left early. I do not know that it ever 
occurs. Men do not usually leave. Men are allowed to go whenever their day’s 
work is done. 

Q. Have fines ever been imposed for damage to machinery? A. There have 
been fines imposed for damage to horses. We have made them pay one-half the 
value of a horse where it has been killed. 

. Q. How is that decided? A. By myself. If I am satisfied that it is the boy’s 
fault that the horse has been killed, he has to pay. 

Q. There is no appeal? A. I have offered to take the case before the magis- 
trate, but they have declined. 

Q. How many hoars do engine drivers work? A. 12 hours. 

Q Would it not be an advantage for them to work 8 hours? A. No; there 
has never been an accident in consequence of a man working 12 hours, to show that 
it is too long, 

Q. Then you will not take the precaution until. something does happen? A. 
Why should we? 

By Mr, Freep :— 

Q. How !ong does it take to send the men down or up? A. It takes one hour 
and a half, 

Q. Dothe men lose this time? A. No; they keep arriving and the cage - 
lowers them down In the afternoon they are going up from 3 o’clock until 6, so, 
that they do not have to wait. 

Q. Is there any rule regulating that? A. Only the rule that only a certain 
number of men are allowed to go in the cage at one time, and if there are more 
‘they have to wait their tarn. Whenever there are four men waiting, that being the 
number the cage holds, the cage starts. 

Q. Do the men travel on the samo plane asthe engines? A. Yes. 

Q. Have there been any accidents in consequence of that? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any remedy for it? A Yes; we have man-holes every 20 yards. 

Q. A man must be able to reach the man-hole? A. It is only a few steps. 

Q. Would it be possible to have lamps hung? A. No; every man has his 
own lamp. They can keep clear if they wish. 


By Mr. WAusH :— 


Q. What about electric lights? A. In England they are ine to introduce 
them, They have one now, I believe, me weighs about seven and three-quarter 
ounds. . 
Q. How long willit burn? A, I dios not know. It has not been brought to 
perfection yet. 
Q. Would the company avail themselves of any opportunity of that kind? A. 
There is no necessity for it. They would cost a guinea a piece and that is out of the 


question. 


By Mr. KEe.uy:— 


Q. You have a doctor attached to the works. Have the men any choice as to 
his Bopaiemen se. A. No, | 
A—27R** 
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~ QQ. What fee is charged to a man with a family? A. 40 cents a month for &. 


'“ man with a family; and 25 cents for a single man. 


Q. How much is charged for a boy? A. | think 25 cents, but I am not quite 


sure of that, 
Q. Suppose a man has several sons who work in the mine would each of them 


pay 25 cents? A. Yes; after they are i6 years of age. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. You think a boy of 12 years of age would not pay? A. I think if he pays 
at all it would be something under 25 cents. 

Q. Has the Miners’ Association ever asked to be consulted as to the appointment 
ofa doctor? <A. It is not a matter that takes place very often. There has only 
been one doctor since I came here. He talked of going away at one time and the 
men got up a large list asking that we should keep him. 


Q. If a vacancy occur would you consult the men as to the appointment of his. 


successor ?. A. I would not like to say. No vacancy is likely to occur. 
By Mr. Haaeerry :— 


$470 

Q. Are you assessed at their full value for the houses? A. I think so; we are 
assessed a lump sum for all our property, This mine is assessed at least three 
times its value as compared with other mines. . 

Q. Is there any remedy for that? A. I have talked to the county council about 
it; but there are assessors in each district and each does it as he thinks best. 

Q. Do you know the rate of assessment? <A. I think it was 75 cents a thousand. 


Memo. supplied by Mr. Brown, 


Days Days 
1887, Ge i of Cutting at ee are Amount. 
omlers: | Coal. _| Shiftwork. ne 

$ cts. 

JATUALY. cccres seccececcvesess sansen cere aries 212 3,314 81 3, 3954 4,121- 60 
February. .....0 eiuisasteleesieticasscasee'es. 213 Viae 67 1,894 2,419 77 
Mareen vee seer. tei kc ee 216 4,196 408 4,2373 5,470 78 
DTH Couette enemas pakekes 220 2,286} 225 2,5114 3,332 71 
MAY. ..+s0ee RS tee ena: pene mi 218 5,093 1684 5,2614 7,994 99 
Fanek.. cc ee Selene 229 4,934 2058 5,140} 7,941 12 
July ...... ey Ea ae a bole 230 5, 120 1604 5,281 | 8,289 82 
PATA US EN LY Ne etre, 228 5,023 332 5,255 7,855 98 
Mep tember. :..c0.cececvesaedpeasenee eee 218 4,848 2723 5,120 7,889 38 
October ..cese.esooee PEASE. 217 4,801 2174 5,01e4 7,790 10 
NO teribor:.). is sock Meee Attn ces 217 4,0933 125 4,219 6,570 79 
DeCeiMbOr i. Fisiseeee meee eet 204 1,4143 304 1,495} 2,490 99 
46,951} 1,877} 48,8283 72,178 03 


(Signed) GENERAL MINING ASSOCIATION (LIMITED.) 
R. H. Brown, Agent. 


Joun Peck, coal cutter, sworn and examined. 
By Mr, Ketiy:— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. Iam a coal cutter. 
Q. How long have you been coal cutting? A. From 19 years. 
Q. Have you ever worked in any other mine than here? A. Yes. 


Q. You say the cost of each tenement would be $450? A. Yes; or perhaps 


SS — 


Q. Where else have you worked? A. In the Victoria mine. 
_ Q. How do wages there compare with here? A. The wages were botter thay 

here when I was there. 

Q. Are youamarried man? A. Iam. 

Q. Have youa family? A. I have. 
Q. Do you live in one of the company’s houses? A. No; I have ahouse of my 
own. 

Q. Was it with your earnings that you builtit? A. I earned the money or 


- most of it on the other side. 


Q. Do you pay taxes? A. Yes. 
Q. How much do you pay? A. I pay $4.24 taxes. 
Q. What is the value of your property? <A. [ could not righly say. . 
Q. Did you buy the land from the company? A.No; I boughtit from 
another man. 
Q. How many rooms are contained in the houses? A. There are two, three and 
80 ON.. 
Q. Do they take you down the mine? A. Yes. 
Q. Have you ever had any trouble with the amount of coal taken off you for 
dirt? A. Sometimes I have. 
Q. Did you ever raise objections to the company? A. Ihave raised them to 
the officials. 
Q. Do you belong tothe Miners’ Association? A. Yes. 
Q. Are there any benefits attached to it? A. Yes; to the benefit society. 
'  Q. You never went directly to the manager with your complaint in reference to 
the coal deducted? A. No; I went to the over-nan and to our check weigher. 
About two months ago I worked 12 days and I was checked 5 tabs and one half ton 
was taken ont of each tub—that was u day’s pay taken away. 
Q. What are your earnings per mouth? A. ITI suppose $25 or $26 for a fall 
xmonth. It might be more if 1 worked harder. From $12 to $15, or $16 or $20 is 
the usual pay. 
Q. How about the summer? A. It isdifferentthen. If you havea good place 
you can make more. / 
Q. What do you call more? A. $40 in some places, and from $30 to $35 in 
Others. 
Q. You never kept an account of what you earned for the year? A. No. 
Q. Have youany children? A. Yes. 
Q. Are there any of them working in the mine? A. No; there are none in 
the mine, 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are you satisfied with monthly pay ? A.No; I would sooner have fort- 
nightly pay. 

Q. Waat advantage would there bo in that? A. I would always be able to buy 
for cash. 

Q. Would that be better than running an account? A. Yes; any one would be 
able to do better for cash. 

Q. Would you get better valuo at the company’s store for cash? A. I could 
not say; I don’t deal there. 

Q. Would it be better at the other stores? <A. Yes. 

Q. Would the men be satisfied if they got what is called a sub-pay in the 
middle of the month? A. I dare say some would. 7 

Q. You are perfectly free to deal at the company’s store or not? A. Yes. 
x ! ies It makes no difference as to the time you get work or anything of that kind ? 

. No. x 

Q. If the men have any grievances are they safe in going to the manager to lay 

them beforehim? A. Yes. 
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Q. They are not afraid of being black listed or getting ‘tito disfavor? A. No. 

Q. They have confidence that he will consider their statements ? A, Yes3 
sometimes there will be dissatisfaction as to the terms. 

Q. Is there a general feeling among the men that you would rather have fort- 
nightly pay ? A. Yes; Iam sure of that. I have talked to a good many about it. 


By Mr. WAuLs#H :— 


Q. Do you think with a sober man it would not be possible for him to get 
money enough together to be a month ahead, and. to be independent? A. It would 
be according to circumstances, and would depend on what family he would have. . 


By Mr, FREED :— 


Q. Are there many men who get drunk on pay day ? A, There are a few. 

Q. In proportion to the whole body of miners are there many? A. No; not 
@ great many. 

Q. If they had fortnightly psy would they get drunk fortnightly ? A. Some 
of them would, but others wouid do better. 

Q. Should the sober men suffer for the offences of afew? A. I don’t think, In 
my opinion the fortnightly pay would make a good many sober men, . 


By Mr. Keuuy :— 


Q. Is there any objection to paying the fee to the doctor ? A. I don’t think 80 $ 
there is not with me. 

Q. I suppose there is a special charge for lying-in? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the fee for that? A. $4. 

Q. Do they give all the medicine that is necessary? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any complaint to make or any information to give the Commission 
_ that would be for the general benefit of the men? A. There is one thing about the 
coal—I think most of the men would like to be paid for everything they fill in the. 
tub, and then let the company deduct what they like. 

Q. Has the Miners’ Association ever presented the case that way to ae man- 
agement ? <A. I think they have. 


By Mr. FRexp :— 


Q. If the men put a lot of stone in the company cannot pick it out? A. We 
fill the tub from the pick, and a tub of 1,800 or 1,900 pounds would come to the 
bank. There is a rule for deducting the slack and paying for the round coal, but 
we are not satisfied with it. We would sooner be paid for all that goes into the 
tub. At present we get something for the round coal, but nothing for the slack. 
If you send up a tub and there is 300 pounds of round coal and 800 pounds of slack, 
you are only paid for the round, 


By My. Keniry :— 


Q. Who is the judge of the quantity of slack coalinthetub? A. It is weigheds 
There is a machine under the screen called a Billy Fair Play that the slack runs 
down into. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. Suppose you send up 2,000 pounds of coal and there are 500 pounds of slack 
in it, do you never get any money for the slack? A. No; there is no allowance for 
that, 

Q. You are only credited with 1,500 pounds of coal instead of 2,000 pounds ? 
A. Yes; we would rather be paid for the whole thing. 

Q. Do you mean at a reduced rate? <A. I suppose it would have to be at a re- 
duced rate, but we want to be paid for all that Bore into the tub. 
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ALEXANDER McLELLAN, miner, sworn. 


By Mr, Freep:— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. Iam a miner. 
Q. How long have you been working for this company? A. I have been here 
now going on 25 years. 
Q. Have you worked in any other mine? A. Yes. 
Q. Where else have you worked? A. I have worked at the Block House mine, 
the Caledonia Mine, the Little Glace Bay and the Reserve mines. 
Q. Have you ever worked in any mine outside of Nova Scotia? A. No, sir. 
Q. Are you able to tell us about what were your earnings last year, or did you 
work al! the year? A, I worked all the time I could get. 
¥ a Well, what did you earn? A. I earned something over $300, That is the 
tota 
Q. The total after paying for your powder and other things? A. No; they 
would have to come out of that. 
yQ. Then you did not have $300? A. No; something over $200, 


By Mr. Watsu: bia 


.Q. Have you any idea how many days you worked for the $.00? A. I could 
not exactly say ; as far as I can say it was about eight or nine months. | 

Q. About what time do you go into the mine inthe morning asa rule? A. 
Between five ard six o’clock. I generally go about five o’clock. 

Q. What time do you leave asarulein the evenings? A. I leave at three or 
four o’clock, and sometimes later. 

Q. How is that regulated—-can you leave when you please? A. Yes; you can 
leave when you please. 

(. Do you cut so much coal or do you leave when you are tired? A. I leave 
when I am tired. 

Q. Have you lost much coal on account of the slack? A. No; not a great deal. 

Q. Have you lost much on account of the stone or slate in it? A. No; I could 
not say that I have lost a great deal. 

« Q. Would you rather have a lower price and have all your coal weighed? A. 

Yes; that is if I got all I cut. 

Q. If you left all the slack in the mine and sent GUS but lump coal up, would 
the company like it? A. No. 

Q. What do they do with the slack? A. I could not say what they use it for. 
They use some for fuel for the houses for the men, end some for the engines. : 

Q. Does any of it lie there and go to waste ? Vi No; not that I know of. 

 Q. It is pretty nearly allused? A. Yes; except sometimes it takes fire through 
Wing too long. 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. Are you amarried man? A. Yes. 
Q. Have youafamily? A. Yes. 
: Q. Are any of the members of your family working in the mine? A. Yes; two 
of them. 
Q. How old are they ? A. One of them is 19, and the other 15, 
Q. Do you pay towards the doctor? A. Yes. 
Q. Do the boys pay as well? A. One of them pays. 
3 Q. What is the sum charged? A. The head of a family pays 40 cents a month, 
and if he has boys of sixteen years of age they pay 25 cents. 
| Q. Do you live in one of the company’s houses? A. Yes. 
| Q. How many rooms have you? A. J have two rooms and a kitchen. 
, Q. What do you payamonth? A. I pay 31.60. There is a little reduction 
in the winter season for three months; then I think it is $1.25. 
Q. Are any other fees kept off you than for the doctor? A. No. 
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Q. Is there any trouble in the vit in getting coal away? A. No; I have had 
no trouble in getting my coal away. 

(). You never have any difficulty? A. No. 

Q. When you work by the cubic yard what do you get? A.I never work by 
the yard. . 

oO Do you never take the coal out that way? A. No; not here. 

(). How do the rates per ton compare with the rates in ‘other mines? A. Well, 
the rate we are paid per ton here does not go as high as when I was paid by the 

ard. - 

? Q. Were the rules elsewhere as strict about slack as they are here? A. No. 

Q, Were they as strict abouc forfeiting coal when it was sent up with slate or 
rock init? A. I did not find them so. 

Q. You were more liberally treated? A. Yes; so far as the checking part of it 
was concerned. 


By Mr. Hacazaty :— 


Q. Are there any other fines on persons working in the mines besides checking ? 
A. No; not unless they overstep the Government laws by going over width. 
y. Q. Are they fined for that or is there a reduction on the ton? A. There isa 
reduction oa the ton, 
Q. Is that fair? A. I could not say. 
«). Has any remonstrance been made against it? A. Not that I know of. 
Q. lt is understood that if they overstep the limits they will be fined? A. Yes, 
q. And the miners are satisfied? A. Yes 
y (j. Can you over-drive without knowing it? A. Yes, 
Q. In that case how would a man be treated? A. I suppose if you showed the 
manger how it happened he would forgive you. 
Q. Would you prefer fortnightly payments to monthly payments? A. Yes. 
» Q. What advaniages would you derive? A. A man would have his money in 
hand to buy where he could buy the cheapest. 
Q. If he had the money could he purchase cheaper than by running a monthly 
account?) A. I think so. 
Q. The men have not endeavored to obtain fortnightly payments of late? A. 
Not that I am aware of. 
Q. Have you a separate travelling way in the mine other than the one the 
engine runs on? A. No. 
Q. You have to travel on the main road on which the engine hauls the trips? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Have you ever known any accidents to happen there? A. Yes; there was 
an accident a year Or two ago. 
Q. Was it a tatal accident? A. Yes. 
Q. Of course an inquest was held? A. 1 suppose it was ene a their own 
neglect. 
By Mr. Waueu :— 
Q. Was that tho verdict of the inquest? A. I could not say. 


By Mr. Haageerty :— 


Q. Do you know whether the jury recommended that a separate travelling way 
be provided? A I could not answer that question. 
Q. The men have never asked for a separate travelling way? A. Not that I 
know of. 
By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. Did I not understand from the manager that there was such a way? A. 
There is such a way to travel, but I don’t know that we were ever requested to take 
that way. 


 Q. Is it easily travelled ? A. I have not travelled it. 
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Q. Is it passable at all? A. It must be. 

Q. Is the roof of it safe? A. Yes; it is assafe as any other part. | 

Q. Why do the men not take it then? <A. [suppose it is left to their own wish. 

Q. They do not run into danger without reason do they? A. There is no dan- 
ger; there are man holes that we can go into, 

Q. Can you see the cars coming? A. No; but we can hear them. 

Q. Does not the cable in the shafts make a good deal of noise? A. Yes.. 
& Q. Can you disticguish between the noise of the cable and that of the cars? A. 

es. 
Q. So that if a man is careful he can save himself? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kruiy :— 


Q. Do you buy goods at the company’s store? A. Sometimes I do. 

Q. Do they ever put you on an allowance of so much amonth? <A. Yes; they 
did when [ was dealing there. 

Q. Who gave you instructions how much you were to take per month? A, 
The man who had charge. 

Q. If you were earning $20 or $25 a month would he tell you you could only 
have $12 or $14 worth of goods? A. Yes; if I was in debt. 

Q. If you were not in debt would he give you goods up the full amount that you 
were earning? <A. Yes. 

Q. ¥ou would rather be paid fortnightly than have any contract system? 
A. Yes; but Iam not compelled to deal there. 

Q. The company do not discriminate between a person who deals there and one 
who deals outside? A. I don’t think so. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Can you get as good value there as elsewhere with cash in hand? A. Lhave 
always found that I could buy cheaper with cash in hand, 

Q. When you cut coal too wide what is the redaction per ton? A, It is not by . 
the ton; it is by the foot, If you are a foot wide there is a cent taken off the ton. LE 
have never been fined myself, 

Q. You consider it a proper regulation that you shculd be restricted? A. OF 
course there should be a restriction. If there was not some restriction some men 
would go over the bounds altogether. 

Q. And that would make it dangerous? A. Certainly. 


By Mr, Hagaarty :— 


Q. Do you live in acompany’s house? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it well supplied with outhonses or have you to supply them yourself? A. 
It is the same as the rest. Li I applied to the manager he would give me every thing 
that was necessary. 

Q. Are all the houses provided with necessary outhouses? A. I could not say. 

Q. In the place where you are living, are they? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a health inspector who visits them annually or semi-annually? A. 
Yes; I think there is. 

Q. Of course they are properly attended to, then? A. Yes; as far as 1 know. 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. Are repairs made to houses when necessary? A. Yes. 

(). They are kept in fairly good repair are they? A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose there are no sewers from the houses? A, No. 

Q. Are the slops thrown in the back yard? A. Yes. 

Q. Have these a bad smeil in summer? A. No; the houses are built a good 
distance apart. 

Q. Are the slops thrown near the wells? A. Not where | live. 

Q. You think the weil water is pure? A. I think so. 

Q. Have you had diphtheria in your neighborhood? A. Notlately. It was 
there a good while back. . 
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CoRnELIvus DoNAHOE, poperaaee storeleoper, sworn, 
By Mr. FRezp :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. I run a co-operative store at the Sidney 
Mines, 


Q. Is the stock in the store owned by the miners themselves? A. Yes. 

Q. Altogether so or only partly? A. Altogether. 

Q. How long has this store been in operation ? A, About 21 years nearly. 

Q. What class of goods do you keep? A. Dry goods and groceries. , 

Q. Do you do a large trade? A. No. 

Q. Only asmall trade? A, Yes; only a small trade. 

Q. Do you sell goods cheaper than other stores sell like goods? <A. No. 

Q. Do you sell at about the same prices? A. Yes. 

Q. Has the store yielded large Prous to the stockholders? A. At times very 
good, 


Q. Do you do a cash business wholly, or do you give credit? <A. It is equal to 
eash, because we only take as shareholders those who put in a considerable amount, 
sufficient to cover their dealings for a month or more. While they have capital 
sufficient to cover what they draw they are all right. 

Q. Do you sell goods to others than stockholders? A. Yes; for cash. 

Q. Outside the stockholders, you do not sell except for cash? A, No; except 
an odd person | may trust a dollar or two. 

Q. May any one become a shareholder? A. We are a little carcful about taking 
im persons, 

Q. You would not allow a person to take stock unless he was steady and of 
good character, A. No. 

Q. If a man has such a character, may any one who wishes to become a stock- 
holder doso? <A. Yes 

— Q. Then your stock is unlimited? A. To a certain extent, 


By Mr. Wausn:— 


Q. Is your stock not limited in any yea A. According to the Act of Parlia- 
ment we can only havo $40,000. 


By Mr, Ke.iy :— 


Q. Have youa special Act? A. No. 

Q. What is the smallest amount you take? A. We would take $10. 

Q. And would you only advance goods to the amount of $10. A. That would 
be all, in the case of a suspicious character, 

Q. How would it be in the case of an honest man? <A. ‘That would be in the 
discretion of the directors. 
. You have been connected with the miners for along time? A. Yes. 
. Do you know of any men who have saved money from their labors in the 
mine? A. Not many. 
- You have known some? A. Yes; certainly. 


By Mr. Frezp :— 


. Are you agent for the Dominion Government Savings Bank here? A. Yes. 
. How long have you held that position? <A. Since Jaly, 1883. 
- Do all the miners who deposit money here deposit with you? A. I think 

most likely they do. 

Q. How near this place is the nearest agent of the Post Office Savings Bank ? 
A. About two miles and a half or thereabouts. 

Q. That isin North Sydney? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any objection to state the total deposit with you at the present 
_ time? A. It is about $70,000. 

Q. Are you able to form an estimate of the aan de ay of that sum deposited by 
miners? <A. No, 
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Q. Can you give us any idea at all whether half or three-quarters of it is de- 
posited by miners? A. No; not by miners. Of course there is money deposited by 
miners ot fifty years standing in the country, but I don’t know whether they made 
it by mining or not. They may have made it by speculation or otherwise. 

Q. You cannot form an estimate then ot the proportion of the $70,000 that 
belongs to miners? A. Well, possibly $7,000 or $8,000. 

Q. Who are the persons who principally deposit with you? A. Well, there are 
a number of farmers, 

@. You think the farmers are your principal depositors? A. Yes; I think so. 

Q. And your opinion is that of all the $70,000 not more than $7,000 or $8,000 
is deposited by miners? A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Isdrinking on the increase among the miners; is there more drinking 
among them now than there was ten years ago? A. No; [don’t think so; I think 
when the miners made $2 or $2.50 a day there was more drinking than there is. 
now. 

Q. Do you think that fortnightly pay would be a benefit tothe miners? A. 
Well, if they can earn sufficient to support themselves with constant employment it 
would, but if they could not Iam kind of doubtful about it. That is if they had to 
depend solely on the cash and there would be no credit. 

Q. Do you think the drinking habits of the people would increase if the pay 
were fortnightly instead of monthly? A. I don’t think so; | think they would 
probably be inclined to work steadier. 

Q. On pay day are there many who indulge in strong drink and lose their time ? 
A. I think there are quite a number of young fellows. | 

Q. There would not be a majority of them? A. No; I think there is quite a 
number. 

Q. Has the cost of living increased or decreased here within ten years? A. 
It has decreased, | 

Q. Tell us particularly in reference to what articles? A. Well, I think flour 
and tea and sugar are less, Certain lines of dry goods are less also. 

Q. Have you any idea to suggest to the Commission that might be of benefit to 
all concerned ? A, I don’t know that I have any information to offer that would be 
of advantage, 


Rogvert Rogson, underground manager Sydney Mines, sworn. 


By Mr. Haaaerty :— 


Q. Will you state what your occupation is? A. I am underground manager of 
Sydney Mines. | 

Q. Give us an idea of the duties in connection with your position? A. It is to 
look after the working of the pit. 

Q. To see that it is properly ventilated ? A. Yes. ~- 

Q. You have complete control of that department? A. Yes. When any 
alteration is suggested I mention it to the manager before any change is made. 


By Mr. Watsa :— 


Q. How many men work in the pit over which you have control? A. There 
are 222 coal cutters and 190 men and boys. 


By Mr. KE.uy :— 


Q: How long have you been connected with the mine? A. Since I was 12 
years old. | 

Q. You were a practical coal cutter? A. Yes. 

Q. You have worked in this country? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have you worked at coal cutting ? A. No; I never cut coal here. 

Q. You have cut coal in the old country? A, Yes. 
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Q. Give us an idea of the rate of wages and the cost of living here and in the 
old country? A. It is cheaper to live in the old country. 

Q. It is cheaper in proportion to the wages? A. Yes. 

Q Are the wages in the old country better than they are here? A. I have 
seen coal cut at eleven pence per ton at home, and I have seen it cut at two shillings 
and sixpence, 

Q. Then it fluctuates? A. There is a great deal of difference in the seams bet- 
ween hard and soft coal. 

Q. You have charge of the men and boys underground? A. Yes. 

Q. Boys that do not do their work, are they ever beaten or kicked? A. No. 

Q. You never put your hands on them? A, No. 

Q. Do you veport to the manager if they are guilty of misconduct? A. Gen- 
erally, if they do anything serious. 

Q. Do you live in one of the company’s houses? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they pay you once a month? A. Yes. 

Q. Would it be a benefit to the men to be paid oftener ? A. I am sure I don’t 
know. I could not say. It would be no benefit to me. 


By Mr. Fraerp:— 


Q What is the condition of the travelling road the men may take if they 
‘choose ? A. Itis the return air course. 

Q. Is there a good travelling road there? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a reasonably straight road? A. Itis not as the engine road; it is a little 
further’and the distance to travel is greater. 

Q. Is the path good? <A. Yes. 

Q. Is the roof good? A. Yes. 

Q. Why don’t the men take that road then? A. Because it is the furthest. 

Q. Is that the only reason? A. It is the only reason that I know of, 

Q. What would be the difference in the distance ? A. It would be three or four 
hundred yards as far as I can guess. . 

Q. Are accidents of any kind frequent in the mine? A. No; we have been 
pretty free from accidents. 

Q. Can you tell us how long it is since there has been a fatal accident? A. 
We had one last year. 

Q. What was the cause of it? A. A fall of the roof. 

Q Are accidents from that cause frequent? <A. No. 

Q. 1 mean accidents fatal or otherwise? A. Not particularly, I have been in 
places where there have been a good many more. 

Q. Can men guard aaginst such accidents if they are careful ? zB In many 
cases they can. 

Q. lf a man is injured from a cause over which he has no control, does the com- 
pany give him any assistance during the time he is laid up? A. I could not Say. 

Q. Do you know of accidents by men being run over by the cars while going 
along the main road? A. Yos; there was one last year. 

Q. Was it fatai? A. No, it was not fatal. 

Q Does the company require men to send up ali the slack they make? A. Yes; 
generally. 

Q. Would it be safe if they left it in the mine? A. No; it would not be safe. 

Q. Is it not necessary for men to get rid of so much slack that they are some- 
times fined? A. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. Does the company sell or use all the slack that is sent up? A. I could not 
say how they dispose of it. 

@. Would it not be more satisfactory to pay the men for all the slack sent up, 
slack and round together, even if the price were lower? A. We have a Billy Fair- 
play which takes the slack out and they get paid for it in summer, but in the winter 
it is all banked, 

Q. How much do they get for the slack in the summer? A. I could not say; 
I have nothing to do with the prices. : 
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Q. If the company uses the slack would it not be fair to pay the men for all the 
coal sent up even at a reduced rate? A. I could not say. 

Q. Then could not the company pay such and such a rate for lump coal and such 
and such a rate for slack? <A. They could if they wished. 

Q. Would not that be more fair tothe men? A. I could not say. 

Q. Have you ever been instructed to discriminate between men who deal in the 
company’s store and those who deal outside? <A. No. 

Q. Or between men who live in the company’s bouses and those who live out- 
side? A. No. 


Q. Have you ever had men put on the blacklist? A. No; there is no blacklist 
here. I never heard of it, anyway. 


By Mr. Haaeerty :— 


Q. You have nothing to do with the regulation of wages? A. No. 
Q. Not of the cutters or of any person employed in the mine? A. No. 
Q. Your business is simply to see that the men work properly? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kutiy:— 


Q. I suppose the habits of the men are equal to those of men of a similar class 
elsewhere? A. Yes; I cannot say that they are a bad class of men. 


By Mr. Hacaerry ;— 


Q. The deputies that you leave in the mine, do they report to you? A. Yes. 
By Mr. WAusH :— 


Q. What would become of the slack if the men sent up all round coal? A. It 
might cause a fire. ) 

Q. What would be done with it if they did not send it up? A. They do send it up. 

Q. They say they do not get paid for it? A. I cannot help that. 

Q. Do you know of accidents having occurred from deputies going through the. 
mine with naked lamps instead of with safety lamps? A. No; not with deputies, 

Q. Have persons left in charge of the mine at night done that? A. No. 

Q. The men who travel the engine road do so at their own risk? <A. Yes; 
the company comply with the Act by having man-holes every 20 yards, and the man- 
holes are there. . 

Q. If a. man becomes injured through no fault of his own, is there any law that 
he shall be paid any sum or provided for in any way? A. No. 


R, H, Brown, manager, re-called., 
By Mr. Wausau :— 


- Q. The Commissioners are desirous of having an explenation from some author- 
ized person about this slack coal that comes up among the round coal. Will yoa 
explain the position of the matter? A. We have two systems of paying the men. 
In the summer the men cut the coal and fill it from the pick, without riddling it, 
and when it comes to the bank the tub is weighed. Then it is emptied into the 
screen and there is a weight which weighs the slack which goes through the screen. 
As it goes through the screen the slack is weighed by Billy Fairplay and that is 
deducted from the weight of the two together as previously taken. The man is 
then credited with the large coa! ata price that pays him for both large and slack. 
The price was settled with the men in 1876. 

Q. Then though the slack is taken away the man is allowed a price for the 
other which pays him for both? A. Yes; but there is this distinction, a good 
collier who makes only a small quantity of slack can make better wages than a man 
who makes a large amount. In the summer a man gets 43 cents for round. 
Suppose a tub comes up that weighs 1,500 pounds, and the screen takes 200 pounds 
of slack out of it; he gets 4% cents a ton for the round coal and nothing for the 
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slack. In the winter he riddles out the slack and gets 33 cents for the large coal 
and 15 cents for the slack. In the winter he sends them up separately and in the 
summer he sends up both together. 

Q. Then you adopt the system to encourage a man to make as little slack as 
possible? A. Yes. It is to the interest of the men to make the coal as large as 
possible. 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. About what size is considered slack? A. What goes through the screen. 
There are three-eighths of an inch openings, and about 20 per cent. goes through. 


By Mr. Haacerry :— 


Q. Suppose a man is injured through no fault of his own, is there any law that 
he shall be provided forin any way? A. No; but every man in the mine has a copy 
of the colliery laws, the Government laws, and our laws also. In reference to man: 
holes the law requires man-holes every 20 yards and that is all the provision you 
have to make. 


By Mr. Ketty:— 


Q. How long is it since you adopted the system of keeping astore? A. I can- 
not recollect what year it was. 


Q. It was not until a long time after the works were commenced? A. It was 
in 1878 or 1879, ; 

Q. Isthe company benefited by keeping a store? A. I presume they are to 4 
certain extent, 

Q. Is it the intention of the company and the management to give the goods as 
cheaply as they can? A. Yes; the idea was to give the soods at fair prices. It was 
found before we started that the merchants got short of flour in the spring, and 
every year they advanced their prices very much in the spring. We commenced 
with flour and meal, and the result was that every one in the country got flour $2 
cheaper in the spring than they otherwise would because there could be no corner in 
flour while we had a large supply at the regular price. Hundreds of country people » 
used to come to get our flour and they said it was a good job that we had it. People 
not connected with the colliery were benefited in this way. We finally got other 
goods as well, but it was not thought wise to sell cheaper than other stores; we 
thought it would not be fair. Although we have the store our people are not 
obliged to deal there; they can do so or not as they please. If we gave up the store 
to. morrow you would soon see the price of flour advance in the spring. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. You carry a heavy stock of it? A. Yes; the smallest merchants cannot 
keep large stocks, and those who hold large stocks if there is no competition can put 
the price up. : 

By Mr, Ketity :— 


Q. You sometimes limit people as to the amount of goods they can get? A. 
They can have all they can pay for. A man cannot have an unlimited quantity. 

Q. Your object is to make the business as near cash as possible? A. Yes; but 
in the winter we atlow them to have goods, and they pay for them in the spring. I 
think all the merchants do the same. 


By Mr. Haaa@erty :— 


Q. Would it be possible for you to send coal west by rail as cheaply as other 
companies? A. No; there is the expense by rail; it is 106 miles from here to the 
strait. It depends on how much they would charge, but the cost would probably 
be a dollar a ton or over; it would be $1.80 against us over Pictou and Spring Hill. 
Spring Hill has a great advantage even as it is in consequence of the special rate 
given them, The country is paying for carrying Spring Hill coal, and the conse- 
quence is that we pay for carrying that coal to undersell our own. 
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By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. What is the rate to Halifax? A. I think it is three-tenths of a cent per ton 
- per mile. 
3 _ Q. Do you know the rate in Pennsylvania? A. No; there, of course, they 
carry such quantities that they can afford to do it cheaper, We can never hope to 
send coal by rail. 

Q. What is the freight? <A. It is $1. 40 a ton to Quebec and $1.60 to Montreal. 
You cannot get a steamer under $1.40 to Quebec and $1.50 to Montreal. This year 
freights will be more. 

Q. Is there any reason why you cannot send coal to Montreal as cheaply as it is 
sent from Buffalo to Chicago? A. I have never gone into the matter. 

Q. If vessels were carrying coal from Sydney to Montreal could they get return 
cargoes? A. Sometimes. They could get partial cargoes: We get wire rope from 
England to Montreal by pooneD and the steamers that take coal up bring supplies 
down. - 

Q. Do you get flour down? A. We get that from Boston. The freight is very 
cheap that way. Canadian flour can be sent to Boston in bond and brought thence 
here eneaDer than we can get it in any other way. 


JAMES CoNNELL, machinist, sworn. 
By Mr. Fremp:— 


Q. What is your position? A. Lam a machinist. 

Q. Are there many machinists employed by the company? A. Yes; a good 
man 

6. How many hours a day do you work? A. Ten hours and a half. 

Q. Lo you get employment all the year round ? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the rate of pay per day that you get? A. I got $1.25 a day. 

Q. Is that the usual pay to machinists? A. I believe that is the highest. 


By Mr. KgeLiy:— 


Q. Did you ever work at the machinist business outside i this town? A. No; : 
except One year, 

Q. Is there any society of machinists in this town? A, No; not thatI know of. 

Q. Every man regulates his own wages? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you live in the company’s house? A, No; not now. 

Q. Are you a married man? A. Yes, 

Q. Do you own a house of yourown? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you build it out of money you earned in the company’s employment? 
A. No; not all of it. 

Q. "Did you make it from your own investments? A. Yes, 

Q. Do you pay taxes? A. Yes. 

Q. What amount do you pay? A. I pay $4 for poor and county’ rates and $2 
for road tax. 


By Mr, FRrEp:— 


Q.. Do you get free coal the same as the miners? A. Yes; ; except I have to pay 
for the hauling. | 


By Mr. KE.Liy :— 


Q?’ Have you any fault to find with the management? A. No. 

Q. Is everything satisfactory to you? A. Yes; it might be better, 1 dare ray. 
Q. I suppose, like the others, you would like more pay? <A. Yes; ‘and shorter 
hours. 


By Mr. Haaa@arry :— 


Q. Could you do as much in eight hours as youdoin ten? A. I do not know 
that I could. 
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Q. Do you have half a holiday on Saturday? A. We stop at four o’clock on 
Saturday. | 

Q. That is all the recreation you have? A. Yes; that is all. 

Q. Is there any society here by which mechanics are afforded an opportunity to 
advance themselves in drawing or anything of that kind? A. No, ; 


By Mr. WAtsH :— 
Q. Have you a library or reading room? A. No. 
By Mr. Haaarrry :— 


Q. Would a class of that kind be an advantage to mechanics? A. I think it 
would, 

Q. Have the mechanics asked for a class of that kind? <A. No; not that I 
know of. | 

Q. If such a class were established would the mechanics take advantage of it? 
A. I think they would. ; 

Q. Do all the mechauics here work the same number of hours? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. Is it 60 hours a week that you work? A. I work ten and a-half hours a 
day. 

4 Q. You do not work that on Saturday? A. No. 
Q. You work ten and a-half hours for five days during the week? A. Yes. 
Q. And how many hours do you work on Saturday? A. I work from six 
o'clock until four and an hour out of that. 

Q. Is there anything you could suggest that would be of valuc? A. No. 

Q. Do you know anything of the rates of wages received by other mechanics 
besides machinists? A. No. 


By Mr. Farep :— 
Q. Are there any apprentices in the shop? A. There are boys there; I cannot. 
say whether they are apprentices or not. 
By Mr, Wasi :— 


Q. What would their ages be? A. I suppose they are thirteen years of age. 
Q. Have you a superintendent of the machine shops? A. Yes, 
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Henry SUTHERLAND, accountant, sworn. 
By Mr. Hace aty:— 


Q. Give the Commission an idea of your position in connection with the General’ 
Mining Association ? A. I am accountant in charge of the offices. 

Q. You have also the regulation of the store? A. Yes; 1 have charge of the 
offices and the store generally. 

Q. Have you power to omploy and discharge hands? <A. Yes. 

Q. Have you power to regulate the wages? A. Yes. 

Q. How do the wages of the employés in the store compare with the employés 
in other stores? A. I think they are about the same. They would not come to 
us unpless they were as well paid. . 

Q. Are they skilled hands? A, The manager is, and the others have grown up 
with the store. 

Q. You are not instructed by the association to favor one man more than. 
another? A. Not at all. 

Q. You have never known any cases of that kind? A. No. 

Q. Are goods sold as cheaply in the company’s store as in other stores? A. 
We could sell cheaper, but we do not wish to compete with merchants, It is only 
when prices are put up that we adhere to our own prices. We never advance the: 
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prices of flour until the opening of navigation ; that is done for the protection of the 
men. My directions are, with that exception, not to compete with outsiders, As 
far as we can get information we adopt the outside prices, except where there is a 
combine. In the spring of 1877 all the flour was in the hands of two people, and it 
went up from $7.50 to $10 a barrel. There was no way that the people could get it 
until navigation opened, and the secretary came out and said that that would not do, 
that the men must be protected. That was the first time we opened the store. 

Q. In the event of the railway being opened, could the merchants get supplies 
with greater facility? A. Yes; toa large extent. 

Q. In the interests of the employés would it not be of advantage to undersell 
others? A. I think so, but the managers don’t take that view. They think that 
_ others should be allowed to go on and keep store. They think thatthe more 

people who do business the better for the men. 

Q. Could you give an idea of the number of people who deal in the store? A. 
I think we have about 250 families. I judge from the number of barrels of flour we 


sellin a month. I should say that not quite one-half of the employés deal at the 
store, 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Is the garnishment of wages frequent among your men? A. No; where 
‘wages are garnisheed it would be in the case of a man coming from some other 
place. 

Q. You would know of every case? A. Yes. 


Q. And it is something so infrequent as not to be worth enquiring into? A. 
Yes; I think it is never done, 


By Mr, Ke.uy :— 


Q. How long have you been connected with the works? A. For between 15 
and 16 years. ' 

Q. Are you ever instructed to discriminate against men who do not deal with 
the company? <A, No; itis never looked into. It only comes under my own eye. 

Q. It is not part of the manager’s duty to see to it? A. No. 

Q. Do you find the men sober? A. Yes. | 

Q. Whose duty is it to go through the houses to see that they are in a proper 
state of repair? A. If the houses want repair the occupant reports it, and it is 
reported to the head carpenter, and as soon as it can be done it is attended to. 

Q. Whose duty is it to see to the sanitary condition outside? A. I should think 
it was the duty of the health warden. 

Q. Would it be his duty on the company’s land? A. Yes; I should think so. 
Of course if anything was reported as being unhealthy the management would take 
notice of it. 

By Mr. Haaaerty :— 


Q. Are you aware whether the health wardensattend to their duty? A. No; 

as far as [ can judge there are not many cases of sickness. | 
Q. Do you not hear of cases of diphtheria? A. No; I have not heard of half a — 

- dozen cases in a year. 


By Mr. Haagasrrrty :— 


Q. Do you know who the inspectors are? A. No. 

Q. What would the duties of the health warden be? A. To look into any caso 
of contagious disease and have it isolated, and to consult with the doctors as to the 
best precautions to be taken. y 

Q. Would fortnightly pay be an advantage to the men? A. It might in some 
cases, but Ido not think it would here. In the winter the men would have to get 
_ credit. In the month of January there would be no work at all, and unless a man 


bad enough to support him for two months ahead, he would have to get credit. 
A—28** 
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are Would fortnightly pay entail much extra work? A. Of course it would, 

there would have to be an extra staff. | 

Q: Is the credit system increasing or decreasing ? A. I don’t see much change, 
it keéps much about the same. 

By Mr. Haaerrty :— } 

Q: Do you buy a great deal of supplies from the surrounding country? A. No; 
we cannot get it, the merchants outside get most of it. We cannot even buy for 
cash, unless we go outside the district altogether. 


A. MoQutrnn, clerk with Vooght Bros., North Sydney, sworn. 
By Mr. Haggerty :— 
Q: What is your occupation? A. I ama clerk in Vooght Bros. store. 
Q: You have had a long experience in business have you not? A. Yes; a good 
while. . 
Q. What is your opinion as to the credit system—is it an advantage or a dis- 
advantage to the men generally? A. My opinion is that the cash system would 
suit the men better; they would be able to buy cheaper and there would be more 
competition. : 
Q. Do you think fortnightly pay would facilitate that? A. I think so; it would 
be a benefit to the men. 
2 Is there any information that you could give us that would be a benefit in 
‘that direction? <A. I don’t know. 
By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Do any of the miners deal with you? A, Yes. ; 
Q. Do you find them pretty correct in their dealings? A. Yes; of course there 
are exceptions, | 
By Mr. HA@GERty :— 

Q. Do Vooght Bros. run up the price of flour in the spring ? A. I have never 

geen it done. 

Q. Do you sell as cheap as any of the stores? A. Yes; as cheap if not cheaper. 

Q. If you had the cash system could you sell cheaper? A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Would you make any difference if you had customers that were sure to pay 

-every month between those and cash customers? A. No; there is only the trouble 
of keeping the books. . 
By Mr. Hageertry :— 

Q. If it were a genera] cash system would you make any difference then? A. 
Certainly ; that is my opinion, but of course I can only speak for myself—I have no 
idea of what my employers might do. 

Q. Have you any idea of the general opinion of the men with regard to the cash 
system? A. Every one I have said anything to about it wishes to have it and 
approves of it. i 

Q. Is drunkenness on the increase or decrease? A. It is on the deerease. EF 
have reason to know. Ido not believe that there is one place now to fifty that we 
used to see. 

Q. Would a license system be better than any other? A. I think so, 

_ Q. Why do you think so? A. I think it would be better, because people could 
wi openly and the district would get the benefit of the license fees to lessen the 
AXES. 
Q. Is it not a few low places that make all the noise? A. Yes. 
| ae Would there be no means of lessening that evil? A. Not under the present 
system, . | 
Q. How could it be restrained? A. I could not say. 
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By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Would higher fees have any effect? A. Yes; that would close some places. 
I would confine it to certain localities and fix higher prices, and give licenses accord- 
ing to the character of the people applying for them. 
By Mr, Keuty :— 
Q. What do you think of the Scott Act? A. It is only a humbug. 


ALEXANDER Morrison, bank man, sworn. 
By Mr. Keuiy :— 
Q.: What are you employed at? A. I am employed on the bank or platform 
taking the coal out of the cage. . 
Q. Are you employed there all day? <A. Yes. 5 
Q. What wages do you receive? A. In the winter season I get 80 cents a day 
and one cent for every hundred tubs we take out of the pit. 
Q. Besides the 80 cents aday? A. Yes. 
Q. How many tubs are a day’s work? A. About 1,100 or 1,200. 
Q: How long have you béen employed at this business? A. I have been at it 
since I was able to work—15 or 16 years. 
Q. You have employment all the year around? <A. Ido pretty much; in the 
‘winter season I lose some time, | ae 
Q. Are you a married man? A. No. . 
Q. Do you board out? No; I live with my parents. 
By Mr. WatsH :— 


Q. Do you find any other work in the winter when the pits are not working ? 
A. Yes; I generally do. : 


By Mr, FreEp :— 
Q. What wages do you receive in summer? A. I receive 85 cents a day and 
-one cent and a half for every hundred tubs. 
Q. That would make your wages about $1 aday in summer? A. Yes; a little 
over. We got five cents advance to run the pit right along. 
Q. Are there any others there besides yourself? A. Yes ; five of us work 
where I do. : 3 
By Mr, Frerp :— 


_ Q, About how many hours a day do you work in summer time? A. We work 

from the time the pit starts until she stops: | 

Q. What time do you begin in the morning? A. At six o'clock. 

By Mr. Haa@aerry.:— 

Q. If the pit stops from any cause do you gét fall time? A. No; we get three= 
-qaarter time. Ay 

Q. Do you bank the coalin summer? A, No; I just take it out of the cage. 
‘Others bank it. Rs 

Q. Are there any horses there? A. No. 

Q. There were at the other pit? A. Yes. | dae 

Q. Do you know of fines being imposed on pérsons for leaving their work with- 
out authority? A. No; but if you go before the time they check you a quarter of a 
day: 

r Q. If you go an hour before the time will they check you that? A. If your 
work is needed they will check you, but you may go without its being known, 
Q. Is it fair to check a man a quarter of a day if he only goes away an hour 
before the time? A. Yes; if it is so understood. ee 

Q. The men are satisfied with that arrangement? A. Yes. 
A—2ZEL*ES 
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By Mr. Freep: — 


Q. If you quit work altogether must you give notice? A. Yes. 

Q. How much notice must you give? A. fourteen days. 

Q. If a man quits work without notice would he be paid up to the time he 
leaves? <A. I think so; it is left to their good will to pay. 

Q. You think they would not dock you any thing ? A. No. 

Q. Does the company give the same notice when they dismiss aman? A. Yes; ; 
as far as I understand. 


By Mr, Haceerry :— 


Q. Are fines imposed for anything else besides leaving short hours? A. Not 
that I know of. 
Q. Is 85 cents a day the average pay for men employed around the pit? A. Yes. 


Q. Are there married men supporting families on that pay? A. Yes; as far as. 


laborers are concerned, - Some of them get 90 cents in the summer season filling in 
the heap. 
Q. How many tubs do you have to fill? A. 86. 


Ne How much would there be in each tub? A. I think there are i8 bushels @ in: 


a tub 
Q. Would that be 86 ate to each man or 86 to a pair? A. It would be 86 toa 
pair. 
By Mr. Key: 
Q. Do you require any shovels or tools? A. No. 
Q. You don’t have to supply yourself with any powder ? A. No; notin our work: 
JoHn McCormac, ex-store-keeper for General Mining Association, sworn. 
By Mr. Keuuy :— | 
Q. What is your occupation? A. I was lately store-keeper for General Mining: 
Association. 


_Q. How long were you in that position ? A. For over eight years, 
Q. Have you ever worked in the mine? A. No 


Q. I suppose you have had a good deal to do with the dealings of the men? 


A. Yes ; considerable. 
Q. How did you find the generality of the men. Did they buy more than they 
required or were they careful and considerate as to what they purchase? A. I don’t 
know. 
| Q. Do you think the practice of having a credit system induces the men to buy 
more than they otherwise would buy? A. Yes; I think so. 
Q. In that way persons buy articles that they do not want? A. Yes. 


Q. I suppose there are many people who have very little coming to them at the. 


end of the month? A. Yes. 

Q. In summer I suppose they make both ends meet? A. Yes; the majority of 
them go in debt in the winter, and in the summer they pay their bills and pay a 
proportion of the debt they accumulate in the winter. 

Q. The habits of the people who work around the mine are they good ? A. Yes. 

Q. Are the young men inclined to be sober? A. Yes; I think so as a lot. 

Q. Do you ever know of any discrimination being made between persons who 


deal in the company’s store and those who deal outside? A, I was not in a position to: 


tell, There was no discrimination as far as I know. 
By Mr. Haagesrry :-- 


Q. Did the managers impress upon the employés habits of sobriety ? A. I 
think the managers are a sober lot. 

Q. I did not mean that, but did they take steps to keep the employés sober and 
induce them to take advantage of societies, &c.? A. I think so, 
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Q. Did the managers patronize the societies themselves? A. I don’t know of 
their belonging to any temperance organizations. 

Q. What is your idea in regard to fortnightly pay? A. I think it would bea 
step in the right direction. 

Q. Would it be an advantage ora disadvantage to the men? A. I think it would 
‘be an advantage. 

Q. Will you explain how? A. In many cases it would bring about a cash 
system of buying goods and if that system were brought about the people could get 
better value for their money. Ifa man sells for cash heis ina position to sell 
cheaper than if he sold for credit. 

Q. You think it would be an advantage to the country generally as well as to 
the people concerned in the mine? A. Yes. 

Q. Will you explain how? A. Under the present system many people go in 
debt in the winter season. In the summer season the association does not stop the 
whole of the money each month, but if a man is in debt a portion of his money is 
retained, and the result is that he cannot pay cash for country trade. If he had 
the money to buy produce from the country he could get it to much better advan- 
tage. 

By Mr. WALSH :— 


Q. If a man had the cash to buy from the country people articles that ho re- 
‘quired could he buy less than he could from the stores? A. Yes; he could buy 
cheaper all the time and every time. 

Q. Are there many country people coming in and selling goods? <A, Yes. 

Q. During the winter? A. Yes; all the time. 

Q. Do they bring in meat and such things? A. Not so much meat as vege- 
tables and things of that sort. 

Q. Do such people buy in any other way than for cash? A, Yes; they ex- 
change for goods with the store. 

Q. You think it tends to habits of carelessness on the part of the people to run 
on the credit system? A. Yes; I think so. | 


Matcom Frrauson, driver, sworn. 
By Mr. Kewyy :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. Driving. 

Q. State to the Commission what your duties are from the time you go in the 
pit; what hours you are expected to be there andsoon? A, I am expected to be 
there at six o’clock in the morning to start work. 

Q. What time do you leave in the evening? A. Whenever you get the men’s 
coal out. 

Q. What time do you usually get done your work? A. From 2 o’clock to 6 
o'clock. 

Q. What are you paid daily? A. 85 cents in summer and 80 cents in winter. 

Q. How long have you worked in the mine? A. Six years. 

Q. What work were you placed at when you first went there? A. At trapping, 
keeping doors, 

Q. What were you paid for that? A. 30 cents a day. 

Q. Then you are advanced to helping the driver and from that to driving? A. 
Yes, 
Q. What is the next step to be, coal cutting? A. Nothing. 

Q. When you are strong enough you go atit? A. That is all. 
Q. Do any of the drivers got higher wages? A. Some of them have hoya with 
them and only get 75 cents a day. 
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By Mr. Wasi :-— 
Q. Have they more todo? A. No; but they may not be as strong or they 
may have bad horses. | | | | 
3 By Mr. Ke,tiy:— 


Q. Does the underground manager ever swear at you or abuse you? A. No, | 

Q. Suppose a car gets off the track and the manager sees it, does he find any 
fault? <A. No. : 

‘Q. You have no complaint against the manager for his treatment of you? A. 
No. — 


Q. He treats you allallright? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Haecrrty :— 


Q. If your horse runs away and gets hurt would you he finel? <A. No. 

Q. Have you heard of such cases? A. Yes; I have. | 

Q. Who takes charge of the horse; do you bring him to the stable yourself? 
A. Yes. 5 | 

Q. Does some one else clean him and take charge of him there? <A. Yes. 

Q. When do you expect to become a coal cutter? A. I don’t know. 


By Mr, FREED :— 


Q. Do you live with your parents? <A. Yes. | 
Q. How long did you go to school before you went to work inthe mine? Av. 
Not long; I had not much chance. 
Q. Did you get a chance to get a fair English education? A. Yes; if I took it. 
Q. Can most of the boys read and write? A. The majority of them can. 
. Canyou? A. No. i 


; Did you go to the night school when it was established? A. No. 
By Mr, Keuiy :— 

Q. Is there a night school? A. There was one last winter. 

Q. Are the boys generally sober ? A. Some of them. 
By Mr. WAusH :— 


Q. You surely don’t mean to say that boys as young as you drink? A. Yes;. 
and half as young as I am. 


LittLe Guace Bay, 25th April, 1888. 
JoHN CADDIGAN, miner, Bridgeport mine, swore. 
By Mr. Kreiiy :— 

Q. What is your occupation? A. Iam a miner. 

Q. How long have you been mining? A. I suppose I have been five years. 

Q. Did you ever work at mining in any other place before? A. Yes. 

Q. Where? A. In Ohio. 

Q: How do the wages compare between Ohio and here? A. To the best of my 
knowledge they were better there. $ 

~ Q. What do you receive here? A. We are paid by the ton. : 

Q. What do you receive? A, Last summer we received in one part of the pit 
38 cents per ton. The pay is regulated by the height of the coal. In the next 
part of the pit we received 41 cents per ton, and the next part 43 cents per ton. The 
price was regulated according to the height. According to the best of my know- | 
ledge, if it is anything under five feet we receive 43 cents and for anything over six 
feet we receive 38 cents, : . 

Q. What would be the price paid for cutting a seam of coal in Ohio? A. They 
paid differently there. The coal had to go over a screen and we got paid for what 
went over. We were paid 65 conte in one mine and 624 in another, 
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Q. You got nothing for the slack? A, I cannot bring it to my mind what it 
was for the slack. 

Q. What proportion of slack would there be in a day’s work? A. I could not 
say. 7 

Q. Are you a married man? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a house of yourown? A. Yes. 

Q- Did you make it out of your earnings coal cutting? A. Principally, 

Q. Is there a doctor attached to the mines? A. Yes. 

Q. How is he paid? A. That is a matter I was instructed to bring up here.. 
In the first place out of each man’s pay employed there is stopped 30 cents a month 
for school tax. I cannot swear it is 30 cents for both it and the doctor’s charge are 
combined, but I have always understood it to be 30 cents. The menat Bridgeport, in 
the employ of the company, who may have three or four months without working 
any, have to pay these taxes for the time they are idle as well as for the time they 
are working. Out of this amount the company pay $1 poll tax for those who -are 
liable to it, who are all those over 21 and under 60, who have resided in the district 
for six months, After paying the poll tax the company have $2.60 from each man 
for school tax. That is, the men who reside all the time in the place. They stop 
this amount off them as a school tax. 


By Mr. WautsH:— 


Q. Do the schools get the benefit of the money ? A. No; the company gets the 
benefit. Besides this those who have property have to pay the tax imposed by law, 
except the poll tax, which the company pays for them. 

Q. What is the amount of your school tax, by the regnlar valuation—what taxes 
do you pay? A. I cannot remember, but I think it is $2 and some cents. 

-  Q. That is for your own property? A. Yes. 

Q. Does the $2.60 include poor and county rates? A. No; that is the school 
tax only; I have to pay poor and county rates besides. If a man has one, two, or 
more boys working with him in the mine they haye to pay this doctor and school 
charge to the amount of 60 cents a month. _ 

Q. If he has two boys, must both pay? A. Yes, both must pay the 60 cents a 
month. A man having besides himself two boys would pay, for himself, after 
deducting the $1 poll tax, $2.60 which remains in the company’s office. For each 
of the boys allowing that they work seven months, at 30 cents a month he would 
pay $2.10, which would be for himself and the two boys $6.80. A man with two 
boys would pay $9 for the doctor and $6.80 for school, or $15.80 for doctor and 
school, 

Q. Is there any other charge ior the doctor? A. There is a charge of $4 for 
lying in. That is what I pay. 


By Mr. Haaaerry :— 

Q. Did you ever represent this to the inspector of schools? A. No. 

Q. Did you ever consider whither it was legal to collect that amount or not? 
A; I know it is not legally collected. 

Q. Don’t you think it is a matter for the superintendent of education to- deal 
with ? <A. I could not say. 
ES Q. You never represented the matter to the superintendent or inspector? A. 

0. 


Q. You don’t know whether any representation has been made by others? A. 
No. ) 


By Mr. Wausx :— 
Q. Who is the inspector for the district? A. I don’t know. 
By Mr, Keviy :— | 


Q. Do you belong to the Workmen’s Association? A. Yes, 
«. Have you a branch of it here? A. Yes, 


» 
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Q. Have you a board of directors and soon? A. Wedo not work that way ; 
we have officers. 

Q. Is it not a part of their duty todeal with matters of that kind that come 
before them? A. I cannot say whether it was presented to the present agent, but 
in was to his predecessor, and he failed to remedy it. 


Q. You say that you have a house of yourown? A. Yes. 


Q. How many rooms are there generally in the houses occupied by the miners ? 
A. I could not say positively. 


Q. How often are you paid? A. We are paid monthly. 


Q. You get nothing in the interim, that is between the pays? <A. No; we get 
no sub-pay at all. 


Q: Has this company astore? A. No. 


Q. Do they give you orders or allow you to get goods any place as you please ? 
A. I beg pardon. 


Q. Do they give you orders for goods on auy person? A. I never got any. If 
you give a man an order the money is stopped off. 


Q. The company gives no orders, but you may give an order on the company— 
is that it? A. I never got any orders from the company on any one, but I cannot 
say whether they would or would not give them. 


Q. About what is the usual pay made by miners? A. I could notsay positively, 


but I can give the average of two men made in the year, but I cannot swear that it 
is correct. 


Q. Can you tell what you made yourself? A. Not without reference to my pay 
tickets. : 
By Mr. Gipson :-— 


Q. What is the highest wages you have received in the lasttwelve months? A, 
f could not swear to the exact amount, but it was in the neighborhood of $60. 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 
Q. That is for the month ? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Gisson :— 


Q. What is the lowest you have received fora month? A. I think it was $f. 
J think all the taxes were deducted off that. 

Q. How many days would you work? A. I could not say. Some months [ 
would receive nothing because I did not work. | 


By Mr. Freed :— 


Q. When the mine is working full time how many hours do you work as arule? 
A. As arule I work between 9 and 10 hours. 


Q. What hour do you go down in the morning? A, A little pefore 7. 

Q. And what time do you come up? A. Between 4 and 5. 

Q. Do you take your mealsinthe pit? A. I takemy breakfast and dinner there. 

Q. You take no more time from your work than to eat these meals? A. Some- 
times I do. 

Q. When you get in a fair day’s work, how many tons of coal can you send up? 
A. It would be just according to how hard I worked. 

Q. What would you think would be a fair day’s work? A. Well, I would say a 
@ fair day’s work would be—of course some men would send up more than others. 


Q. How much would yousend up? A. Give me fair play and I would send ap 
from 4 to 4% tons. 


Q. How many men work together? A. Two. 


Q. Do you shovel your own coal or do.you employ a shoveller? A. We shovel 
our own coal. 


By Mr. Hagerty :— 


Q. Do you riddle your coal? A. No. 
Q. When it comes up is the slack deducted from it? A. No. 


* 
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Q. You are paid for the slack and the round together? A. Yes. 

Q, Is there any system of checking fer bad coal? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there an understanding between the manager and the men that the coal 
shall be checked if it is bad? A. I think any man understands that if he sends up 
bad coal it will be checked. 


By Mr. Wat H:-> 


Q. Were you ever checked ? A. Yes. 
Q. How much were you checked? A, I cannot say. 


By Mr. Ketiy :— 


Q. How much were you checked in any one month? A. [ never was checked 
very often; I could not say how much. 


By Mr, WausH :— 


Q, What were you checked for? A. For what they call roof coal or splint. I 
eannot say whether I was checked for stone or not. 


By Mr, FREED :<= 
Q. Are you checked for slack? A. No; we are paid for that as it comes. 
By Mr, Haaerrry :— 


Q. What is deducted when you are checked? A. Generally, I think, the com 
‘pany’s man and the men’s weighman come to an agreement. , 

Q. Do the men complain that they are checked too frequently? A. No; I have 
heard complaints, but not any this spring. , 

Q. If there were any complaints it would be represented to the manager, would 
it not? A. Yes, of course, if the men thought they were unfairly dealt with. It is 
to the men’s interest to send up good coal. If it is of bad quality, it is as bad for 
them as it is for the manager, 

Q. Is there a slope or a shaft at your mine? A. There is a shaft. 

Is there a separate way for the men to come out than by the coal shaft. A. 


Ye 


How do they come up? A. By stairs; they could get out through the slope. 

What kind of stairs are they? A. Wooden stairs. | 
Q. How are the stairs constructed? A. You go up a certain number of steps, 
then there is a platform ; then you go up other steps and there is another platform. 


By Mr. FrReEp :— 


Q. 
B. 
Q. Is there a separate engine? <A. No. 
Q. 
Q. 


Q. Do you know bow many steps there are? A. No. 

Q. Do you know the depth? <A. I could not say positively. 

Q. Can men come up the coal shaft? <A. Yes. 

Q. Do they frequently ride up that way? A. Yes. 

Q. Are the men satisfied with that arrangement? A. Yes; they would sooner 
‘come up that way than walk, because it is so much easier. 

Q. The manager has no objection to allowing them to come up that way? 
They sometimes do not come when coal is running. 

Q. Would fortnightly pay be an advantage to the men or a disadvantage? A. 
It would be an advantage. 

Q. Will you explain how? A. I think it would give the men a’better chance to 
deal for cash, and would give them a chance to buy many things cheaper than they 
can do by the present system of monthly payments. If a man comes in with country 
produce and you are paid weekly or fortnightly you have cash. If you have not ha ~ 
goes to the store and sells what he has and you have to buy the same article on 
credit and pay more for it. 

Q. Would it entail much extra expense on the company to have fortnightly 
pay? A. I cannotsay. Ido not understand their system, but I do not think’'so. 

Q. Would it require extra clerks? A. I could not say. 
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Q. Have you ever represented the matter to the manager with regard to having 


fortnightly pay? A. Not to this manager. 
Q. You do not live in a company’s house? A. No. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Do many miners own houses? A. Not many. | 

Q. That is, not a great many ? A. There are men working in the mines who. 
have farms. 

Q. They have not bought them out of their earnings? A. No; some of them 
have bouzht lots of two or three acres. 

Q. Do they buy from the company or from other persons ? A. No; they do not 
buy from the company; they buy from other persons. 

Q. The company does not sell lots? A, Not to my knowledge, 


By Mr. HAGGERTY :— 


Q. Are fines imposed on the men in other ways than by checking coal? A, 
There is a fine for firing, what are called “ fast shots” by plugging them. 

Q. You are not allowed to plug the shots? A. No. — 

Q. The reason is that it is supposed to make more slack? A. Yes; but there 
are different opinions about that. 

Q. Are there any other fines imposed? A. No. 

Q. If you cut coal too wide, what is the consequence? A. I don’t know of any 
other fine than that. 

Q. How wide may you cut your faces? A. For the chambers, 18 feet. You 
take 9 feet each cut. 

Q. If you go over 18 feet what is the consequence ? A. Yes; there is afine for 
that. When you are supposed to run your chamber 18 feet, at the end of the month, 
if the chamber averages anything over 19 feet, you are fined one cent a ton on every 
ton of coal, 

Q.- If you leave the company’s employ, how much notice are you expected to 
give? A. There is no regulation. 

Q. If you leave without notice are you paid up to the time of leaving? A. I 
oan enly say as regards myself; but I don’t think. I have leftand have had to take 
adue bill. | 

Q. You got all the money that was due you? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Haaaerry :— 


_ Q. Is there anything else you would like to explain to the Commission? A. If 
there was a law to give the miners or anyone working in the mines a first lien on 
the rolling stock for their wages they would have a better chance to recover their 
money. 


By Mr, Freep :— 
Q.. Have companies failed? A, They have suspended payment. 
Q. For how long? A. In 1876 or 1877 a company suspended payment. 
Q. What company was it? A. I think it was an American company that was: 
working a mine then. é 
Q. Did the men lose their pay do you thiak? A, They lost some of it, They 
were paid in part. I lost $28. 
By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. Have the company any printed rules? A. The only rule I know is about 
tem perance. 


By Mr. Watsu :— 


' Q. Are there any other matters you know of concerning the mine or the relae 
tions between the men and the employers? A. Nothing that I can think of. 
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By Mr. Hagoerry :— 
| Q. Do you get your coal free? A. No; we pay 25 cents a load for slack, the 
company hauls it; for round coal we pay 40 cents, Last winter we got it for 35. 
cents. 
-Q. Do both the miners and the laborers receive their coal at thesame rate? A. 


‘Yos 


-Q, Is it different at other mines? A. [ could not say. 


Dante McDona.p, coal cutter, Bridgeport mine, sworn. 
By Mr, Freep ;— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. I am a coal cutter. 

Q. In what mine? A. I work now in the International mine. 

Q. About how many hours a day do you work? A. When the pit is working 
full time I work about 9 hours. 

f Q. About what time do you godown in the morning? A. Generally about half- 
past six. : | 

| Q. And you come up at what time? A. Between four and five. 

Q. Can you give us an idea about how many days you can get work? A. I 
could not exactly tell you. ea! by 
| Q. Can you give us about the number of days you can work? A, I could not 
_ get very close to it. As far as the best of my knowledge goes it would average seven. 

whole months. ) | 

Q. During the other five months are you idle altogether or are you working 
pee of the time. Iam idle pretty much altogether. This year I worked a little 
onger, | 
_ Q. When youare working full time about how much do youearn inaday? A, 
Of clear money I would earn between $1.50 and $1.75. 7 

Q. Out of that what do you pay for besides powder and oil? A, I pay rent, 
coal, doctor and school. 

Q. How much do you pay for the doctor? A. I pay 70 cents, 

Q. Is that for the doctor alone or for the doctor and school? A. The doctor 
and school are included in the one figure; I imagine that I pay 30 cents for school, 
but I could not say. 

Q. Do you pay for sharpening picks? A. No; the company sharpens them: 

Q. Do you buy the picks in the first place? A. No; we get them from the 
company. 

Q. Do you use open lamps? A. Yes. 

Q. Does the company supply them ? A. No; we buy them, 

Q. Do you pay for your own oil and powder? A. Yes. 

Q. How often are you paid? A. Once a month. 

Q. Do you get any money between payments? A. No. 

Q. If the money does not last over the month do you get credit on your own 
account from any store? A. Yes. 

Q. You work for the same company as the last witness? A. Yes, 

Q. Do you own a house? A. No; I live in a company’s house, 

Q. How many rooms are there in it? A. Including upstairs and downstairs. 
there are three rooms. 

Q. What rent do you pay? A. $1.50 a month. 

Q. Do all the men pay the same rent or is there a difference? A, There is a 
difference: some houses are better than others. 

Q. What is the largest rent? A. $1.50. 

Q. What is the lowest? <A. $1. 

Q. Do you think that any of the miners in your mine own houses? A. No; 
not many of them. There are a good many farmers who work in the mines who 
own their own houses, 
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Q. Have any of the miners money in thé savings bank? A. I could not tell. 

Q. Are accidents frequent in your mine? A. No; very seldom. 

Q. Have there been any explosions of gas? A. No; I never saw any gas ino 
the mine. : 

Q. Does the roof frequently come down? A. No; if weare mindful of it we 
do not go under it until we get it down, and the rest of it stays up. . 

Q. Do the men have to walk where the cars run? A, No; they havea traveil- 
ing way beside. : 

Q. So that they can keep out of the way? A. Yes; there are man-holes that 
‘they can go in when they are on that way. . 

Q. You are in the same pitas the last witness? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Haaaerty :— 


Q. Do you agree with the last witness generally in his evidence? A. Yes. 

Q. Have youanything new toadd? A. No; I think he covered pretty nearly 
‘all I know. 

Q. The houses you live in are they well drained outside? A. Yes; the house I 
live in is pretty weli finished outside. : 

Q. Is there adrain from the cellar? A. Not that J am aware of. 


By Mr. Wausu:— 


Q. Is there sickness frequently around the place? A. Occasionally. 

Q. Have you good wells of water? A. Yes; very good walls. : 

Q. Is the well you use pretty near the house? A. Yes; pretty handy. 

Q. Are the wells protected against surface water or anything of that kind 
getting in? <A, Pretty much. : 


By Mr, Keiiy :— 


Q. Do you know of any black list existing in your company? A. I cannot say: 

Q. You have never known any? A.I never could prove a ease of that kind 
against them. 

Q. Have you any general complaint to make of the way the company manages 
affairs? <A. No. } 


By Mr. Gipson :-— 


Q. Can you tell us how the law requires the school tax to be levied? A. I 
could not tell anything about that, but 1 have two sons working and pay monthly 
60 cents apiece for doctor and school. 

Q. I want to know if you know how the law requires the tax to be levied, and 
on what property and by what rule they assess you for the amount? A. I could 
not tell anything concerning that. 


ALEXANDER MoGILLvray, miner, Little Glace Bay Mine, sworn. 
By Mr. Fremp :— 


Q. What mine do you work at? A. The Little Glace Bay mine. 
Q. What company operates that mine? A. The Little Glace Bay Mining Com- 
pany. 
By Mr. Wausa :— 


Q. Who is the superintendent of the mine? A. Mr. Rigby. : 

Q. How many men and boys are employed inthe mine? A. I could not give 
a very definite account, but 1 think there would be about 45 pairs of men employed. 

Q. You are a coal cutter? A. Yes. 

Q. About how many hours a day do you work? A. We generally go down 
about 6 o’clock in the morning and come home sometimes as early as 4 o’clock. We 
generally come home from 4 to half-past 5 o'clock, 
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Q. About how many days in the year are you able to work? A. I could not 
tell the exact number of days we work. | 

Q. Can you tell us approximately? A. No. 

Q. Are you paid by the ton? A. Yes. 

Q. How much are you paid per ton? A. In some parts of the mine we are paid 
from 41 to 43 cents—there is a difference of two cents between different parts. 

Q. That would be according to the thickness of the seam? A. Just so. 

Q. Is the coal all of equal hardness? A. No. 

Q. Is there any difference made on account of the varying hardness of the coal ? 
A. No; it is all on account of the thickness of the seam. 

Q. Do you send up round and slack together? A. No. 

Q. Do you riddle the coal yourselves? Q. Whenever they are banking coal 
we do not riddle but when they are shipping we do. 

Q. Then you get a higher price? A. Yes. 

Q. What becomes of the slack? <A. Some of it is used for the engine and some 
goes for workmen’s coal. 

Q. Are you paid for the slack? A. No. 

Q. Do you shovel your own coal? A. Yes. 

Q. Are you able to tell us how much you earned last year? Q. I cannot 
_ exactly say, but I can tell how much I earned for several months. 

Q. State that? A. It would be $198.60 for April, May, June, July, August and 
September. The figures are: For April, $22.51; May, $27.87; June, $38.50; 
July, $25.13; August, $33.94; September, $40.67. 

Q. Was this what you made clear? A. No; powder, oil, doctors, school and 
rent were to be deducted. 

' QQ. For September did you get in a full month’s work? A. Iam not quite. 
sure, but I don’t think so.., : 

Q. Did you get some work every month? A. No. 

Q. Some months you were idle for the whole month? Yes. 

Q. How much time have you worked since last September? A. We worked: 
October fairly steady, I think, and the best part of November, and I think a little in 
December. In January I think I was idle altogether; in February we were idle ; 
in March we worked. 

Q. Did you get a full month’s work? A. No. 

Q. How many days have you worked during the present month? A. Very 
_ few; in March I earned $25 or $26. 

Q. In the year closing this March did you do as well asin former years? A, 
I think it would compare favorably. 

Q. It would bea fair average year? A. Yes; I think so. 

Q. Do you own a house? A. No; I live in a company’s house. 

Q. Do many men who work in your mine own houses? A. Yes; quite anumber. 

Q. Have they paid for them out of their earnings in the mine? A. I am notin 
@ position to know, but I think some of them have done so. 

Q. How many rooms are in the house you occupy? A. The houses are gen- 
erally composed of three rooms. In some instances they have more than that. A 
block is divided into four dwelling houses; when it is not full you will have more 
- rooms, but when it is full you will have two bedrooms and a large kitchen. 

Q. What rent will you pay for that? A. $1.50 a month. 

_ Q. How many families get water from one well? A. There are two wells that 
I know of. | 

Q. How many families get water from them? A. I don’t know. 

Q. How many families live around them? A, I suppose 30 or 40. 

Q. Not more than 40? A, No; I don’t think. 


By Mr. WALsH;— 


7 Q. Are these wells in the middle of the population? A. No; there is a part 
of another row of houses which has no well. 
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Q. Do they come to these wells? A. They go for water wherever they can get | 
it most conveniently. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Is there a privy for each family? A. No. 
Q. How many families resort to one? A. I don’t know: There is one on the 
premises owned by the company. 


By Mr. Keity :— 


Q. Did you ever work in any other mine than this one ? A Mens a short time! 

Q. In this province? A. Yes: 

Q. How do the wages here compare with the wages at other mines? A. lam 
not in a position tosay. I think they are something about the same; they may be 
-a shade better. 

Q. How often are you paid? A. Once a month. 

Q. Would fortnightly payments be of benefit to the men? A. It is my impres- 
sion that they would. 

Q. They would be in a better position to purchase goods? A. I think 80. 

Q' Do you belong to the Miners’ Association? A, Yes, 

Q. Have they presented the question of fortnightly payments to the manage- 
ment? A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Do the men complain of fortnightly payments? A. Yes; they do. ~ 

Q But they have never presented their case to the management? A, No. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Does the company for which Ou work have any store ? A. One of the 
company owns a store; I think it is the president. 
* Q. If you trade there is the amount taken out of your monthly payments? A. 

es. 

Q. Does it make any difference if you don’t trade there ? A. I don’t think it does. 

Q. Do you get as good value there as in other stores? A. I don’t think. 

Q. Can you do as well there as if you had cash in hand to buy ? A. No; not near. 

Q. Yet you think you are free to trade wherever you please? A. Yes ; ; as faras. 
‘the store is concerned. 

Q. When the mine is running short time do the men run in debt to any extent ? 
A. Yes; I think most of them do. 

Q. Are there many boys employed in the mine? A. I think there would be 15 
-or 16 drivers. 

Q. How many cutters are employed in the mine? A. I think there are three or four. 
x6 Q. Do you know what the trappers get? A. I am not sure whether it is 40 or 

cents. 

Q. What do the drivers get? A. I think it is from 50 to 70 cents. 

Q. Do you know what the laborers get? A. Some of them get 80 cents a day 
—I don’t know whether any get more than that or not. This is a comparative list 
of prices in the stores. 


By Mr. Watsn :— 


Q. How is the sehool tax and the doctor's tax levied? A. The sehibol tax and 
the doctor’s pay are levied separately in the mine in which I am employed. The 
doctor’s pay is 40 cénts a month, and the school tax 15 cents a month. 


By Mr. Haacerty :— 


Q. Do you pay 15 cents for the school every month? A. Every month that 
there is work. 

Q. Has that been talked over with the manager? A. Yes. 

Q. What was the result? A. He would not alter it. 

Q. Do you consider that that tax is legal? A. I do not. 

Q. Have you presented it to the school inspector? A. We have not. 
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Q. Would you not get more satisfaction by representing it to the proper author- 
ities? A. If they have avy authority to déal with it. 
Q. You are aware that you must pay a school tax any way? A. Yes; we pay 2 


‘school tax beside that. 


Q. Do you know what your personal property is assessed at? A. I cannot tell. 
By Mr. Wasa: 
Q. What amount of taxes do you pay altogether independent of school tax? A. 
‘We pay $1 for statute labor, $1 for poll tax and 30 cents for poor rates. 
By Mr. Haggerty :— 
Q. You have heard the testimony of the other witnesses? A. Yes. 
Q. Do you agree with it generally? A. They are from a different colliery and 
J am not in a position to say. I agree that fortnightly payments would benefit the 
men generally. | , 
Q. Would the average wages you get be an average for the rest of the men? A. 


‘The average would be $242 for the year. 


Q. That is from April to the end of March? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. Look at this paper (memorandum handed to witness) that is the statement 


-of your account for the month of July, 1887? <A. Yes. 


. You cut sixty-six tons and a half of coal? A. Yes. 
. For which you are credited $33.53? A. Yes. | 
And you cut two cubic yards for which you were credited $1.60? A. Yes. 
. Making a total of $35.13? A. Yes. 
. Against this you were charged rent $1.50, coal 25 cents? A. Yes. 
How much coal did you receive for that? A. About two loads. 
You are charged for the hauling and not for the coal? A. I think so. 
. You are charged with oil 80 cents? A. Yes. 
Did you use that amount of oil in one month? A. I think so. 
. You are charged with powder $3.24? A. Yes. 
. Was that one month’s supply of powder? A. I am not sure, I have had 
Jess than that some months. 
Q. Have you ever had as much asthat? A. I can’t say. 
. You are charged for school 15 cents? A. Yes. 
. For doctor 40 cents? A. Yes. 
. For tally 30 cents? <A. Yes. 
. That is for the man the miners’ employ to watch the tally? A. Yes, 
. You are charged for store account $28.49? <A, Yes. 
; Would you run that much every month? A: No, 
. This would probably include some book account? <A. Yes, | 
Q. So the credits and the debits for the month exactly balance each making 
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$35.13? A. Yes. © 


Q. You received that month no cash? A. No. 
Q. Is it generally the case that at the end of the month no cash is coming to 


you? A. On many occasions. 


Q. Do you get all your family supplies at the store? A. Most of them: 
By Mr. Wats :— 
Q. Have you any other figures you can give? A. I think that is all. 
By Mr. Freep :— | 
Q. Are the boys who work in the mine generally able to read and write? A. I 


cannot say that they all are. 


Q. What is the age of the youngest boy working in the mine? A. I don’t 
know that there is any younger than 12, . 
Q. Do you think the boys are well treated? A. Yes; so far as I know. 
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Q. You have not seen any of them beaten? A. No; nor heard of them being | 
beaten, 

Q. Dothey work the same hours as coal cutters? A. Sometimes they are done 
ahead. 

Q. Do they get a full day’s pay ? A. Yes; in general. 

Q. Do you enter the mine by a slope or a shaft? A. Bya shaft. 

Q. Are the men carried up and down? A. They have to go in the cage the coal 
is carried in. This is a memorandum for last year, showing the total amount of” 
earnings for the several months, and the amounts paid for rent, Cony powder, oil, 
school, doctor and Cee (Witness hands in memorandum), 


Account of earnings for months of 1887. 


Total 
rn amount Rent. Coal. | Powder. | Oil. |School.| Docto..| Tally. 
Harned. 

| $ cts. $ cts. cts. $ cts. cts. cts. cts. cts.. 

DAOVOD vonssccsd soceveacsreases 1l 62 1 50 0 50 OSG aces conees Qi 0 40 0 30 
WATT Ce ool cnccs soccoscor atone? 22 51 1 50 0 25 1 80 0 50 015 0 40 0 30 
NOY | oncomece scbecsnce eccrere 27 87 1 50 0 55 1 26 0 50 0 15 0 40 0 30 
DONO Su ca releses leeeatnes Secese 38 57 1 50 0 38 2 80 0 80 @ 15 0 40 0 30 
GUULY accarboss scccolipcaccsnectes 35 13 1 50 0 25 3 24 0 80 0 15 0 40 0 30 
PULUSE . .-cccccescoveds coves 33 94 1 50 0 25 |. 2 60 0 90 @ 15 0 40 0 30 
September .....00- nr cscoonr 40 67 1 50 0 38 2 52 0 80 6 15 0 40 0 30 
October ...... erestouteccersss 35 38 1 50 0 38 1 44 0 80 0 15 0 40 0 30: 
November....... .--s. ekeee 26 55 1 50 0 37 2 16 0 60 0 15 0 40 0 30: 
December . .......-2 s.0sseees 14 58 1 50 0 63 0 36 0 40 0 15 0 40 0 30- 
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By Mr. GrBson :— 


Q. Is the amount required for school purposes a fixed sum? <A. Yes; I never. 
saw it more or less. 

Q. How is it collected? A. It is stopped off in the company’s office. 

Q. Does the municipality authorize the collection of the tax by the company in. 
any way? A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Then they collect it without authority ? A. That is our impression. 


By Mr. Keiity:— 


Q. Have the miners a voice in the election of a school trustee? A. They had 
last term for the first time so far as | am aware of. 

Q. Are any of the miners elected school trustees? A. There was one for this 
district this year. 

Q. Did he never take into consideration the amount paid for school purposes by 
employés in the mine? A. I don’t know. 

Q. You don’t know how much is levied each year for school purposes on the 
district? A. I could not say, but I could get the amount. (Witness puts ina 
memorandum of earnings of several miners.) 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. This is a statement of the earnings for the year 1887, of Daniel and Alex- 
ander McDonald? <A. Yes. 

Q. They earned in that year for riddled coal, $394,83—unriddled $231.82—bank. 
$42.45? <A. Yes. 

Q. What do you mean by bank? A, That is when they were banking coal. 

Q. The total is $609.10? A. Yes. 

Q. Giving each man for the whole year $334.55? <A. Yes. 
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Q. The statement also gives the earnings for the same year of Richard and 
Joseph Beaver? A. Yes. 

Q. They earned for riddled cecal $156—for unriddled $119.34—for bank $25.05 
being a total of $300.39, and giving each man $150.19 and a half? A. Yes. 

Q. The average of the whole per man would be $°40.37? A. Yes. 

Q. Now can you explain how it is that two of those men earned more than twice 
as much as the other two? A, No; I only took them as the highest and the lowest. 

Q. You think that the average between these two would be a fair average of the 
earnings of the men inthe pit? A. I think it would not far off it. 

Q. What circumstances would warrant two men making so much and the other 
two so little? A. I think the coal was easier to cut, and the men were better. 


By Mr. Haaarrty :— 


Q. Have you anything further to add? A. No; not unless you have anything 
turther to ask. 
Memo. submitted by A. McGillivray :— 


Earninas for 1887 of Daniel and Alexander McDonald. 


Rigel ico nceoteete cus 2008008 OF 9S O9OOSE 165809 89S8H 498K OH HSHSTEHOD F980 01 $394 83 ‘ 
‘Unriddletisscc.cesey areee Beeaaes se 8 sedascce Metcsseescth i eccee cee hye 
Bank 8060090000099 08090008 200080898 0900000 @ecesce 00000009000 enetvesccvses 42 45 


Total 2860898 G4 890888098 8H90S O81 cHGeTG G9 £98878 9880008808588808 $669 10 


Each 800069008008 6888888809898 09 38H08 3998888088798 F9288 8008 $334 55 


Earnines for 188% of Richard and Joseph Beaver. 


Riddled »eceeoe eevcooee eevovesece 00 000000008 20000808 Eee ZFT, 00000000008 $156 00 
Unriddled HU scsi el coccede dceeseces 20050806 20900 0OCOS: 000: 8 000100008 119 34 
‘Ban Kk: cwives ese 2020800880088 20000008. 200 © 000000000000088 00000 ©e0%00000 2d 05 

Total. sis. 220000808 00000 90 £88900000606000000008 200000 eee $300 39 


Hach 282 Ae ee BARDS Op ee Par oy AE ALP MME on Oa eB $180 194 


Rozert Crossy, coal cutter, Gowrie mines, sworn. 
By Mr. WALsH :— 

Q. What mine do you work in? A. The Gowrie mines, 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are youacoal cutter? A. Yes. 

Q. What do you receive per ton? A. 38 cents. 

Q. Is that rate uniform throughout the mine? A. Thatis the shipping price; 
the banking price is 31 cents. ~ 

Q. Is that lower than is paid in other mines in this district? A. Iam not pre 
pared to say. ‘ 

Q. Is your coal easier to cut than that in other mines? A. It may be easier to 
some and harder to others. 

Q. How many hours a day do you work when you are working full time? A. 
I generally work 8 or 9 hours. 

Q. Can you give us an ides of what would be a fair month’s earnings when you 
are working full time? A, When I work a full month I earn $52. 

Q. How many months in the year can you work fall time? A. The months 
of July and August are generally the only months that we work full time. 

Q. Can you give the number of days you work ina year? A. We work. from 
90 to 112 and so on. 

A—20%* 
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‘Q. Have there been years when you only worked 90 days? A. Yes. 

Q. About what is the largest number of days you have worked in a year? A. 
As far as my memory runs, we have not worked over 115 or 120. 

Q. Do you get other work when you are not working in the mine? A. No. 

Q. What would be your yearly earnings? A. They vary considerably. They 
go from $360 to $350. | 

Q. Have you ever earned as much as $400 in one year? A. No. 

Q. Have you ever earned less than $300 in one year? A. Yes. 

Q What is the lowest amount you have earned in one year? A. The lowest 
‘would be about $256. | 

Q. Isthat your gross earnings, or is that the actual money paid you? A, 
That is my gross earnings. : 


Q. Do you do about as well as the average miners in your mine? A. Yes, 

Q. Do you own a house? A. No. 

Q. Do you live in acompany’s house? A. Yes. 

Q. What rent do you pay? A. 50 cents a month. 

Q. How many rooms do you get for that? A. Four—two upstairs and two | 
‘down. 

Q. Is that the average rent paid at your mine? A. Yes; by the miners. 

Q. Are they pretty comfortable houses ? A. Not very comfortable. 

Q. Are wells provided from which you can get water? <A. Yes. 

Q. Are they handy ? A. Yes, 

Q. Doyou pay for coal? A. Yes. ; 

Q. How much do you pay? A. 50 cents for round coal (screened), and 20 


cents a load for slack, 
Q. That is for the coal delivered? A. Yes. 
. How much do you pay for the doctor? A. An unmarried man pays 30 
cents for adoctor and 20 cents for school. A married man pays 30 cents ior a 
doctor and 40 cents for school. 
Q. Thatis per month? A. Yes; boys under 16 when they go into the pit pay 
15 cents for doctor and 10 cents fer school. They pay that monthly whether they 
work or not. 
Does the company maintain any school ? A. Not to my knowledge. 
. Do you know whether it pays any teacher or not? A. No. 
D es it provide rchool-bouses? A. No; that is provided by the section. 
Have there been any accidents in your mine? A. No; very few. 
. Is there any gas in the mine? A. No. 
A man can work with open lamps? A. Yes. 
Do you get puid for slack and round coal both? A. Yes. 
Do you send them up together? A. Yes; the coal is sent up just as it comes 
from the pick. 
Q. Are there any fines imposed? A. No. 
Q. There is a fine for filling roof coal? A. If there is a certain amount of roof 
- coal tound in what you send up yqu are fined $1 and get the credit of the tub. It 
does not often happen. 
Q. Do you havea tally man? A. Yes. 
Q. Does he ever object that coal which is checked is clean enough? A. No; he 
never objects. 
’Q. He thinks that when you are checked it is done fairly? A. Yes; this is 
only a Jaw that is in the mine—I have never seen it tested. 
Q. Have you been fiequently checked? A. No. 
Q Do you think the miners frequently are? A. No. 
Q. It does not frequently happen? A. No. 
mn et The fact that the fine is imposed makes them very careful? A. It is most 
ikely. 
. Q. Do you shovel your own coal? <A. Yes. . 
Q, Do you know what the trappers receive? A. They get 40 cents a day. 
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Q. Do you know what the drivers receive? A. They get from 70 to 80 cents 
* >a day. 

Q. Do you know what the laborers receive? A. They get from 80 cents to $1 
a day. . 

Q. Do you know what the age of the youngest boy is? A. lam not prepared 
‘to say, but I would take them to be from 11 to 12 years. 


By Mr. Haceerty:— 


Q. Are you paid fortnightly or weekly ? A. I am paid monthly. 

Q. Do you prefer that to being paid fortnightly? A. No. ; 

Q. Is there any store in connection with your mine? A. Yes, 

Q. Are you compelled to go there? A. No. 

Q. Is there any discrimination against men that do not deal there? A. Ido 
not know of any. 

Q. It is not the opinion of the men that there is any discrimination? A. I 
don’t think. 


By Mr. WALsH :— 
Q. Is there any other store? <A, Yes, 


By Mr, Haaaerty :— 


Q Do men get better value for their money when they are paid fortnightly? 
A. I think so. 

Q. Do the men ever represent to the manager that it would be a benefit to them 
to be paid fortnightly? A. Not tomy knowledge. 

Q. Can you get goods in the company’s store as cheaply as you can elsewhere? 
A. Some articles you can. 

Q. If there was a cash system would it be an advantage to the miners gener- 
ally? A. I think so. 

Q. Is there a benefit society to which the management and the men contribute ? 
A. No; rot any. ) 

Q. Are such soeieties in existence at other mines? A. I don’t know of any. 

Q: Do you think the men would approve of the adoption of sucha plan? A. I 
think so; I know the locality IL 1epresent would. 

Q. When a miner falls sick or is injured what means of subsistence has he ? 
A. He depends on the charity of his fellow workmen. 

Q. Has he any other means of support except that? A. There’ is none that 
I know of. 

Q. Do cases of that kind frequently occur? A. We have had a few of them. 

Q. What amount of subscriptions would be raised during the year among the 
miners for charitable purposes, such as helping fellow miners in distress? A. To the 
best of my knowledge not much over forty or fifty dollars during the year; that is 
to the best of my knowledge. 

Q. Have you anything to add to the testimony of the previous witness ? A. No, 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. Do you belong to the Miners’ Association? <A. Yes. 
Q. Do you know ofa black list of members who are active in the interest of 
_ the association? A. No; I don’t know ofany where I belong. 

Q. There is no objection to men being active in advancing the interests of the 
association raised by the employers? A. No. 

Q. There is nothing you can add to the testimony of previous witnesses? A. 
I don’t think so. | 
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Dunoan McIntyre, Caledonia mine, sworn, 


By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. What mine are you employed in? A. The Caledonia mine, 

Q. About how many men are employed there altogether? A. In summer I 
think there are as high as 80 psirs—that would be 160 miners, 

Q. How many boys and laborers do they employ? A. Perhaps about 20 boys. 

Q. And laborers how many of them do they employ? A. There are a good 
many laborers working there—I1 cannot give an idea of how many. 

Q. About 50? A. I think not. 1 would say 30 at some times and 20 at other 
times. Perhaps they would have an average of 25. 

Q. About how many hours a day do you work? A. It is very hard to say; the 
men are their own masters, and they come up when they like, They are generally 
on the bank ready with their tools at 6 o’clock in the morning, but it may be 7 when 
they go down. 

Q. About what time do you come up? A. From half-past two until half-past. 
five or six. 


Q. Will the average be as late as four o’clock? A. It will average as late as a 


quarter past four. 

Q. Give us an idea of how many days’ work you do ina year? A. I think we. 
work about eight months of 22 days in the year all put together. 

Q. During the other four months do you think you do nothing at all? A. I 
think not. 

Q. When you work a full day about what are your earnings? A, I know we 
all work harder than we can stand it. We work harder digging coal than we can 
stand it a long time. 

Q. Some pairs of men dig 10, 12 or 13 tons? A. J think 10 tons of coal is very 
good work for one pair of men in that colliery. 

Q. Do you shovel your own coal? A. We do. 

Q. How much do you receive per ton for shovelling coal? A. 33 cents a ton 
in summer. The price paid in the banking season is 28 cents a cubic yard. 

Q. Do you send up your coal round and slack together? A. Yes; we send it. 
all up together. 

Q. And in the summer you get 33 cents for round and slack as it comes? A. 
Yes. 

Q. Does the man who sends up slack get as much as others? A. I think it is. 
to a man’s interest to send up as little slack as possible, in order to keep up the 
market for the coal. They do not make more slack than is necessary. 

Q. Are you able to tell us how much you made last year? A. No. 

Q. The work began on the 8th March, 1887? A. The miners were et until 
that time. In June, 1887, the gross amount ‘of my work was $29.75. 

Q. How much was deducted from that? A. Powder and oil, $2.84; sundries, 
$1.90; store, $20.23; check, weighman, 35 cents; cash, $5. (That was in advance.) 
There was a baiance of $4. 18. 

Q. So there was not much coming to you? A. There was a balance of $4.18. 

Q. How frequently are you paid? A. Once a month. 

Q. If you require money between the days of payment do you get it? A. It 
depends on circumstances, If they see you are not able to meet the store bill they 
are very dubious about advancing money; but if you are able to meet the store bill 
it is very likely that they will give the advance. 

Q. The company keeps a store then? A. I am not prepared to say whether it 
is the company or one of the company. As far as I have seen the flour and molasses 
and the cases goods are all marked D. M. K., which I think means David McKeen. 

Q. Whoishe? A. He is the manager ’ of the Caledonia Coal and Railway Com- 
pany. 

Q. Are you required to deal at that store, or may you deal at any store you 
please? A. I will just speak of my own case, The clerk in the store told me per- 
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sonally it was in our option whether to deal there or not, but in the spring I began 
to work there, I think it was the spring of 1884 or 1885, I went there to look for 
work in April, and I got work on the understanding that I would take goods for 
work during the banking season. But he only specified the banking season. In the 
Winter the people that own farms and timber land make contracts to furnish timber 
for the colliery, and they are paid out of the store because they do not want to 
advance any cash for timber in the winter. I have that from one of the bosses, [ 
was getting timber for them, and one of the bosses said he did not want to give me 
the timber because I was not enough in debt at the store, 

Q. Do most of the miners deal at that store? A. I think so. I don’t think 
there are half a dozen families at the colliery but deal at the store. 

Q. How many different varieties of goods do they keep at the store—groceries 
and dry goods? A. They keep a nice store in summer; there are groceries, boots 
-and shoes and family supplies. 

Q. How is it in the spring ? A. In the spring the men who depend on the 
store get flour, tea, oatmeal and molasses. I think that is all that has been there | 
since work commenced on the first of March. a 

Q. If you have not money in the winter when there is no work, to what extent 
will they give you credit? A. I will give you my experience. In 1887 I left about 
$200, that is I dealt there to that amount. On the Ist of January I wanted a barrel 
-of flour; we get orders from one clerk to the clerk of the warehouse. I asked him 
for the order, and he went into the company’s office, and when he came out he came 
to me and said, you will not be supplied this winter at all. How is that, | asked him, 
he said you did not make any arrangement with Mr. McKeen for supplies. I went 
‘into the office and asked Mr. McKeen if he would not trast me with a barrel of flour, 
and he said, no, he did not see what claim I had to ask for a barrel of flour, I said 
that I had dealt at the store to the amount of $200 ia 188%, and I thought he should 
give me the barrel of flour. He then told the book-keeper to write me out an order 
and we had no further talk about it. That isthe way they served me. I think they 
are a little freer with others. 

Q. You are working for the company now? A. Iam. 

Q. Are youa married man? A. I am. 

Q. Do you live in one of the company’s houses? A. I do not. 

Q. The company has houses? A. They have. 

Q. Can you get as good a house from other persons as you can from the com- 
pany? A. No. 

Q. The company rents at a lower rate than you can get the same kind of houses 
from others? A. We cannot get the came kind of houses from others. 

Q. Why? A. They have not got them. There is only one man that has 
houses to rent, and I would rather go in the company’s houses than his, for I think 
they are cheaper. 

Q. Does it make a difference in reference to getting work whether you live in 
@ company’s house or some one else’s? A. I think it does. Mr. McKeen told me 
that the only ones that had any claim on him were those who lived in his houses. 

Q. Do ycu know the character of the company’s houses; have you ever been 
inside of them? A. I never visited the company’s houses any until to-day, when I 
made it my business to see at least one of them. I knew that there were three 
different rows, and that there was likely to be a difference between them. i went 
into the first house I chanced to come to; I only went into one, and I did not pick 
the worst nor the best. I walked in and spoke to the woman and she gave me an 
idea of what the house was like, and I saw for myself. 

Q. How many rooms were there init? A. There was an entry at the door 
where you go in; there was a kitchen and a small closet for dishes; and there was 
one small bed room down stairs, She said all the stairs part was open; I did not 
go up to see. 

Q. Was it plastered up stairs? A. Yes; but it was all open. 

Q Could it be used as a bed room? <A, It could in summer, but it would be 
too cold in winter. 
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Q. Did the house seem in good repair? A. It did, 

Q. Do you know how many wells there are to the houses? A. There was one 
well near the stable and one near the store; that was all. 

Q. How near is the stable to the houses? A. There are two rows, known as 
the French rows, near the well. There is another row called the ‘ monkey row,” a. 
long distance away from it. : ; 

Q. How near is the well to the stable? A. It would not be outside of 40 or 
50 feet. 

Q. Do you think the surface water could drain into the well? A. I could not — 
say. é 
: Q. What rent was paid for those houses? A. $1.50 as far as I[know. I did 

not ask particularly as to the rent, but I always understood that the rent for that 
row was $1.50. I enquired if there was a cellar under the house, and they said no. 
I asked if there was any kind of a hole under the floor and the woman showed me. 
It was about 18 inches deep. I asked if there was a drain and the woman said no. 
I looked to see four myself and there was none, She said she had seen the water as: 
high as the floor in the hole. Jasked if they ever had sickness in the house, and 
she said yes, that they had been four weeks quarantined with diphtheria, It wag in 
digging time. They had some potatoes in the ground that they could not dig them- 
selves and as no one dug then for them, they were lost. They were not allowed to 
go out of the house themselves, : 

Q. When men leave the company’s service how much notice are they expected 
to give? A. I don’t think they give any notice any more than a day or two. 

Q. If a man leaves without giving notice how soon does he get his pay? A. He 
gets it at the regular pay day. ‘They will give youa due bill, and you may be able 
to get it cashed. 

Q. Do you get it cashed at its face? A. No; you have to give a percentage. 

Q. How much does the company keep off for the doctor? A. A single man 
pays 50 cents every month, and a man with a family pays 40 cents. 

Q. Do you pay that whether you are working or not? A. I understandso. [ 
did not pay for doctor or school myself. 

Q. How was that? A. The first eight months I worked I paid the doctor, and 
then I met with an accident; [ got a pick driven through my hand, and the doctor 
would not attend me as I lived a milefrom the colliery. When I got well I objected 
to pay the doctor as he would not attend me. I believe the doctor himself said he 
would rather not take my money. I believe I am not the only one that does not pay. 

Q. You do not pay school taxes either? A. No; Lama ratepayer, and it ap- 
pears that they do not charge it to ratepayers. They only charge it to miners who 
do not pay rates themselves. 

Q. The school tax the others pay is 15 cents a month? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they pay that when they are not working? A. I don’t think so, But 
if we only work eight months in the twelve taken altogether, there may be some 
days on every month, and if they work any days on the month the 15 cents will 
have to come off of it. Ifa man only works three days the company will take the 

15 cents off. 

Q. Do the men who pay the 15 cents a month pay a poll tax? A. Yes; they 
pay a dollar poll tax and the county tax. 

Q. The company has nothing to do with that? A: No; that is the law. 

Q. How old are the youngest children who work in the mine? A.I think I 
am oe in saying that they are working as young as nine and ten years under 
ground. 

Q. Are you safe in saying that? A. I thinkso, from the appearance of the boys. 

Q. Can they read and write? A. I think they have a smal! chance. 

Q. Are they all trappers? A. Generally. 


By Mr. Haaagerrty :— 


Q. Are there any fines imposed ? A. No; except if you do not work your coal _ 
according to the regulations, For instance, if you plug a piece of coal, that is, if 
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you use powder to knock out a piece of coal instead of picking it out, there is a fine 
of five dollars, 

Q. You are paid monthly? A, Yes. 

Q. Is that an advantage? A. No; we think it is a disadvantage, 

Q. Will you explain how? A. We are not even paid monthly. If we begin 
work on the Ist of May, we do not get any money until the 15th June, and then we 
Sal get paid for the work done in May. That is, one-third of the money is kept 

ack, 

Q. You get all the money for May on the 15th of June? A. Yes; but we have 
to wait a month and a half for our pay. 

Q. Do you get any sub-pay ? A. No; except we may go to the office and ask the 
paymaster for a little money; he may advance it if he thinks we can make both 
ends meet. When we get paid monthly the only place we have to go to for supplies 
is the company’s store, and we pay higher there than we would do at the cash store. 
I will give a few of the prices if you will take them. I did not pick out the dearest 
articles or the cheapest. In the company’s store we pay $6.25 tor a barrel of flour ; 
in the cash stores we get it for $5.50. A pound of tea in the compauy’s store costs 
35 cents ; in the cash store it costs from 22 to 30. Sugar is 9 cents a pound in the 
company’s store and 8 cents in the cash store. Soap is 7 and 8 cents a nound in the 
company’s store and the same quality in the cash store is 5 cents a pound. Molasses 
is 50 Cents a gallon in the company’s store and 40 cents in the cash store Butter 
is 24 and sometimes 26 cents a pound in the company’s store, while, if you buy it 
from countrymen or from the neighboring stores, it will average 2U cents, 


By Mr. Watsi :— 


Q. Are all those articles of the same brand and as good quality as from the 
company’s store? A. Yes; as far as I know. | 

Q. Tea and molasses are lower? A. Yes. I might say further that the pota- 
toes I buy from the company’s store cost 80 cents a bushel, while I can get them for 
cash for from 40 to 45 cents, so what brings me and a good many workmen to the 
company’s store is because we have no cash we have so long tu wait for our money. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Have there been any accidents in your mine of late? A. No; not many. [ 
know of some. ) 

Q. Is there much gas in the mine? A. There is. 

Q. Can you work with open lamps? A. I can. 

Q. Does any one go into the mine before the workmen to see if there is any gas ? 
A. They do. ) 

Q. Have there been any explosions of gas? A. No; there have been no explo- 
sions, but I know of one man being burat. 

Q. Was he badly burnt? A. He was off from his work for a considerable time, 

Q. Does the roof come down toa considerable extent? A. No; we have no 
difficulty overhead, On the eastern side of the pit, where they are working at pillars, 
the roof comes down. 

Q. Have you known men to be hurt? A. Yes. 

Q. How long ago? A, Last year. 

Q. Were they badly hurt? A. One of them had his leg broken. 

Q. Is there any fund from which men get relief when they are hurt or sick ? 
A. No. - 

Q. Is there none among the miners themselves? A. No. 

Q. You don’t get any from the association to which you belong? A. The only 
relief that is given is out of the funds of the association or out of the miners’ pockets, 
The miners generally get up a subscription for those who are not able to help them- 
selves. I have known of a subscription being got up and the men contributed and 
so did the manager. 

Q. Does the doctor attend men who are laid up for a long time without extra 
charge? <A, Yes; he attends them straight through. 
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Q. Does be make an extra charge in case of child-birth? A. He does. 
Q. What isit? A. I think it is $4. 


By Mr, Keuiy :— 


Q. Do the miners have any voice in the election of a doctor? A. No; not that 
I know of, j 
Q. The manager appoints him? A. Yes; as far as I know. 


By Mr. Haaaerty :— 


Q. You have nothing else to suggest have you? A. No; I think every stone is 
turned, pretty much. 


F. C. Kivzer, agent and superintendent of the Sydney and Louisbourg Coal and 
Railway Compauy, sworn, 


By Mr. Frexp :— 


Q. What is your position? A. I am agent and superintendent of the Sydney 
and Louisbourg ( val and Railway Company. 

Q. How many mines does your company operate? A. One. 

Q. Where is that situated? A. At the Reserve. 

q. It is called the Reserve Mine? A. Yes. 

Q. How many men and boys are employed at that mine? A. From 180 to 250 
all told, according to the busy time of the year. 
Q. About how many of those are miners? A. At present we have about 90 
cutters. 


Q. How many boys have you? A. We have 37 boys; that is the average 
number we employ. 


Q. How many laborers have you? A. We have 15 on an average below, and 
18 on the surface. 


Q. How much do you pay your laborers? A, We pay them 90 cents to $l 
and $1.10. 


Q. Is there any difference made according to the season of the year? A. Yes; 
we have a reduction et 10 cents a day in the winter. 

Q. Dothey work the same number of hours in the winter? A. Yes, — 

Q. Is there any differeace made between the surface laborers and those below ? 
A. There is a slight difforence in tavor of those below. 


Q. When a boy goes in asa trapper what do you pay him? A. We pay him 
35 cents. 


Q. Does he get any more? A. He might get a slight rise. 

Q. Does he become a driver? A. Asa general rule, yes. 

Q. What do you pay drivers? A. We pay drivers 80 cents a day. 
Q. Are they all paid that? A. Yes. 

Q. Are your cutters all employed by the ton? A. Yes. 


Q. What do you pay them? <A. We pay then 38 cents in summer for riddled 
coal, and 32 cents for unriddled coal in winter. 


Q. Is that for all the coal they cut? A. Yes. 
. This unriddled coal, does it include everything that comes down? A. No; 
- they riddled the wholings. 

Q. They are restricted to a certain amount of slack, are they? A. They are 
not «llowed to send up the slack. 

Q. I understand that in winter they send everything up? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they send up the slack then? A. Yes. 


Q. Is there 4 fine if they send up too much slack? A. Yes; in the summer 
time there is. 


Q. How much may theysend up? A. There is no specified quantity. - 
. It depends on the judgment of the checker? A. Yes. 
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By Mr, Wausu :— é 
Q. Through what screen does it pass ? A. Through a half inch sereen. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. If the checker thinks they send up too much slack, what is the penalty ? 
A. We fine them 400 pounds. That is one-fifth of the tub. 

Q. Ave these fines frequent? A. Yes; pretty frequent. 

Q. Can you tell us the aggregate amount of fines last year? A. Not without 
referring to the books. 

Q. Are you able to tell the Commission the greatest number of days worked by 
the miners last year, and the gross amount of their earnings? A. The mine worked 
209 days, but the men would not average that. The mine worked 209 full working 
days, but the men would not average as much, a8 @ man might be absent two or 
three days. 

Q. Would your miners aggregate 200 days all around? A. Yes; I think so. 

Q. What would be the gross amount of their earnings, A. The average number 
of tons per day per cutter was four and three-quarters tons at 38 cents, or it might 
be 40 cents a ton. 

oe That would give $1.90 a day gross earnings? A. Yes; that would be 
right. 
Q. What deductions are made? <A. They have to find their powder, oil and 
wick. | 
Q. What is the gross amount of deductions from the pay? <A. About 15 cents 
per day. 

Q. Do the men provide their own lamps? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they pay for sharpening their picks? A. No. 

‘ Q. Do they buy them in the first instance? A. No; the company supplies 
them. : 
Q. Does the company supply all the tools? A. Yes, 

Q. Are the men carried down the shaft? A. No; there isa slope; they walk 
‘down and up. 

Q. Are they permitted to ride? A. No; it would bo dangerous. 

Q. What is the length of the slope? A. 1,200 feet on the longest side and 800 
or 900 on the other. | , 

Q. What is the angle of the slope? A. I don’t know; it is not very steep. 

Q. Are there any steps? A. No. 

Q. Would it be an expense or an inconvenience to carry the men down and up 
the slope. A. {don’t know; we never contemplated the necessity of it. 

Q. How frequently do you pay your hands? A. Once a wonth. 

Q. Do you ever give them un advance between payments? A. Yes; we very 
often advance small amounts if they require it. 

Q. Does that often happen? <A. Yes. 

Q. Does the company keepa store? A. No. 

Q. Does any one under its direction do so? A. No; we have nothing to do with 
‘keeping store or supplying goods to any of the men, 

Q. Is there any store in which any manager or any official of the company is 
interested? A. No. 
: Q. Does it make any difference to the company where the men trade? A. No; 
I don’: think so. 

Q. Does the company accept orders from the men for advances from any store? 
A. Yes; they accept orders from the general store there. 

Q. And they become responsible for their payment? A. No; if there is suffi- 
cient pay coming toa man an order covers it. We pay it to the store. 


By Mr. Watsa :— 
Q. You stopit from the man? A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. The company is not interested in thestore? A. No. 

Q. And it makes no difference to the company whether the men trade there or 
not? A. No. 

Q. They may trade where they please? A. Yes; and they often do. 

Q. Does the company own houses? A. Yes. 

Q. What rent do you charge the men? A. For some houses we charge $1 and 
for some $1.25. : 

Q. How many rooms are there in the houses at $1.25? A. There are two rooms 
on the ground floor. 

Q. Can you tell us the cost of the tencments that rent for $1.25? A. They 
were put up before my time. Ido not know. 

Q. Are they kept in a good state of repair? A. Yes. 

Q. If a man reports his house out of repair, is attention immediately given to 
the matter? A. Yes. 

Q. And the repairs are made if they are found to be necessary? A. Yes, 

Q. How many houses are there to one well? A. I really do not know. 

Q. How many houses are there to one out-house? A. I cannot tell that either, 

Q. Does the company deduct anything from the men on account of schools? A. 
Yes. | 

Q. What is that deduction? A. It is 40 cents a month for a married man and 
25 cents a month for a single man. 

Q. Is that deduction made for every month in the year, or only while they are 
working? <A. Itis made forevery month in the year. 

Q. For what reason does the company deduct that school tax from the men? 
Why should the company collect a schoo] tax from the men? A. Well, it is to pay 
for the schooling of their children. There is an unusual system at our mine; the 
©ompany provide the school building, and by an arrangement in force for many years 
this amount is deducted monthly from the men and paid to the trustees, 

Q. Is that the whole school tax paid by the miners? A. Yes, 

Q. Is the tax deducted always thesame? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the assessment for school purposes always the same throughout the mine? 
JA, There is no assessment ; the amount is kept off in lieu of assessment, 

Q. Is this an arrangement between the company and the trustees, or has it the 
force of Jaw? <A. I don’t know. 

Q. Is there not a law of the province in relation to assessments for school pur- 
poses? A. I believe there is. 

Q. Can this arrangement be made without warrant of law? A. I don’t know. 

Q. The company pays no school taxes? <A. Not in that district. 

Q. Does it pay any other municipal taxes? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us the amount? A. The county rates are $800 or $900 a year, 

Q. What is the assessed value of the company’s property? A. At present I 
nak it is somewhere in the neighborhood of $70,000 or $75,000. I think it is 
$75,000. 

Q. Does the company pay any other school tax than that collected from the 
miners? A. Not for that district; it pays in Sydney. . 

Q. But not where the mine is? A. No; as I said it provides a school-house. 

Q. Does it pay the teacher’s salary? <A. No, 

Q. Does it keep the school-house in repair? A. Yes. 

Q. Does it find it in fuel? A. Yes. 

Q. Do unmarried men pay the same school tax as married men? A. I think 
they pay 25 cents a month. 

_ Q. Are the boys taxed also? A. I do not know what the rule is on that 
subject; below a certain age I think they are not taxed. 

Q. Do you know what that ageis? A. No. 

Q, Is it below sixteen do you think? A. I think it is over that, 
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Q. Do you require any notice from men when they leave the company’s 
service? A. We never get it. 

Q. If a man leaves without giving notice, does he get his pay in full? A. Yes. 
When he leaves he gets a due bill which is paid in full the next pay day. Very 
often he is paid when he leaves. 

Q. If you dismiss a man is he paid at once? <A. Yes, usually, but there is no 
fixed rule about it. 

Q. Do many of your men own houses? A. Not many. 

Q. Are there some who do? <A. Yes; I think there are three or four. 

Q. Do men who do not own houses invest money in the savings bank or in other 
ways? A. Ido not know. I am told that'some of them have money, but it is 
simply a matter of report. Personally I don’t know. 


By Mr. Haaaerty :-— 


Q. In the event of a man being injured in the mine is there any fund to which 
the men and the management contribute from which he can get assistance? A, No; 
there is no provident fund. 

Q. Has any representation ever been made about having sucha fund? A, I 
did say something about it three or four years ago, but nothing has ever been done. 

Q. Would it entail n.uch extra labor to pay the men fortnightly? A. Yes; it 
would be a considerable inconvenience to us. 

Q. Would it not be an advantage to the men? A. I don’t think so. 

Q. How many stores are there at the Reserve Mine? A. There isa general 
store and one other besides. 

Q. Is the competition between them pretty keen as regards the prices of goods ? 
A. I don’t know, 


By Mr. Keuuy :— 


Q. Could you give us the gross number of tubs of coal checked in the run of a 
year? A. I could, by looking over the books. 

Q. Could you send it tous? <A. Yes. 

Q. Did your ever have astrike in the mins? A. We had a stoppage of work 
last year. 

Q. What was the cause of it? A. A demand for increased wages on the part 
of the cutters. 

Q. How did you settle it? A. They resumed work without getting it. 

Q. Did you ever consider the necessity of arbitration in matters of that kind? 
A. I have always been able to settle with the men. 

Q. You have smail boys sometimes at work in the mine? <A. Thirteen years 
is the age at which we take them. 

Q. Do you usually ask the age? A. Yes. 

Q. Do they ask work for themselves or do their parents ask? A. Their 
parents generally ask. 

Q. Do you ever ask whether the boys can read or write? A. It is known that 
he has been attending school. They are always our own boys who live on the place.. 

Q. You have no positive knowledge about that? A. No; we do not examine 
them in any way. 

By Mr. Freep :— 

Q. Can you give the total number of days worked by the miners last year, and 
the aggregate of their pay? A. Yes. 

Q. With the deductions for powder, oil, coal, school tax and doctor? A. Yes, 

Q. Please have that prepared and addressed to the Commission at St. John, 
N. B.?. A.J will. 

By Mr. Ketiy:— 


Q. Do you ever discriminate between the men living in your own houses and. 
those who live outside? A. Our own men get the first show. 
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Q. How are the habits of the men; are they sober? A. I think so. There 
may be exceptions, but at the present time they are generally steady. 
Q. Have you ever been employed in connection with any other coal mine ? 
A. No. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Are your men mostly Nova Scotians? <A. Yes, 
Q. Have you any foreign miners? <A. No. 

By Mr. Keuuy:— 
Q. You never import any? A. No. 


Littte Guace Bay, 26th April, 1888, 
C. H. Riapy, superintendent Glace Bay Mining Company, sworn. 
By Mr. Ketiy :— 


Q. What is your occupation? A. I am superintendent and agent of the Glace 
Bay Mining Company. 

Q. How long have you been connected with that company? A. For 25 years, 

Q. As manager? A, No; Ihave been in their employ for 25 years. I have 
been manager four years. 

Q. How many men have you employed as miners? A. The number varies, 
Last year our monthly list reached from 160 to 200. 

Q. How many of these would be miners? A. From 90 to 120. 

Q. How many boys have you employed? A. About 25; sometimes we have 
less and sometimes more.” 


Q. How many laborers have you? A. I think we have 60 or 64, that is boys 
and laborers together. 

Q. Put them separately? A. We have 65 laborers and mechanics. 

Q. What amount do you pay laborers perday? A. We pay them from 85 cents 
to $1.20. 

. What do you pay mechanics? A. From $1.10 to $1.30. 
2. What do you pay machinists? A. We pay them $1.50. 
. What you pay blacksmiths ? A. Wepay them $1 to $1.25. 
. What are the boys employed at? A. They are employed as trappers and 
‘B. 
. What are their ages? A. 12 yearsis the youngest. 
. Can they read or write? A. We never ask that, 

Q. You do not think that is part of your duty? A, No; their parents are their 
guardians and when they ask for work we give it. Asarule, I think, they can all 
read and write. 

Q. Have you houses attached to the mine? A. Yes. 

Q. How many of the miners live in them? A. Nearly the whole of them. 

Q. Whatis the usual rent charged for the houses? A. $1.50 is the monthly 
rent. 

Q. Have you any other prices? A. There are some for $2 for mechanics, They 
are all $1.50 1 might say. 

Q. Have you ever looked into their sanitary condition? A. They are not as 
good us they might be. We generally look through them once or twice a year, 

Q. Are there any privies attached to them? A. No; there were at one 
time, but I think they only stood two weeks when they were torn down. They 
were not required apparently, and we have done nothing since. 

Q. Would it not be better to erect them and inflict a fine for any damage? A. 
It might be, but it would be difficult to enforce. Our workmen live by themselves 
away from the rest of the community. 


Q. Have you a store in connection with the works? A. Not im connection 
with the company. 
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Q. Do the miners give orders on the company? A. Yes, 

Q. The company is not directly interested in the store? A, It is not interested 
atall. It is the private property of the president. 

Q. Do you discriminate between the men who deal there and those who do not ? 
A. Never. 

Q. I suppose most of the miners deal there? A. I think not. 

Q. Do many of the miners own houses of their own? A. Quite a number of 
them. 

Q. What would be the value of the houses? A. I suppose they would run from 
$300 to $600 or $700. 

Q. Does the company sell land or lease it to those who wish to buy? A. No. 

Q. If they want it they must get it outside? A. Yes. 

Q. The company has no leases of land outside? A. None at all. 

Q. What is the valuation placed on your property by the assessors? A. 
$55,0U0. ' 

Q. What is the gross taxation? A. I think it was $14,000 last year. 
Q. Do you charge the men school taxes? A. Yes; those who are not rate- 
ayers. 
is Q. You mean those who are not assessed by the assessors? A. Yes. 

Q. In what manner have the company an agreement with the assessors? A. 
We have no such agreement. 

Q. You assess the men so much per month? A: Yes; those who are not rate- 
payers pay 15 cents a month while they are working. 

Q. Is there any other assessment on them for school purposes? <A. If they live 
in the district the law enforces a tax from every male in the district over the age 
of 21. 

Q. Of how much? A. $1. | 

Q. Do they pay that as well asthe 15 cents? <A. Yes; if they live in the dis- 
trict six months prior to the school meeting. If they have not lived that long in 
the district they do not, They pay it where they may have lived before. 

Q. But in addition to that? A. They pay the 15 cents a month. 

Q. Is that the amount that it is supposed the assessment of the company will 
amount to? <A. No; itis an arbitrary amount as a return to the company for the 
amount paid by the company for the ‘education of their children. For instance we 
pay $400 and we receive from that assessment something like $100. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. In effect your property is assessed so much for school taxes and you collect 
part of that from the men? A. Yes; that is it. 


By Mr, Keity :— 


Q. What do you pay your cutters? A. In making an average of labor and its. 
value at the different works, it is unfair to take the whole amount of labor of the 
men and the number of days’ work, and the amount, and divide the amount by the 
days to find the value per man, because there are many men who cannot do a day’s | 
work and who do not make as much as the fair average workman, and that reduces 
the average value of a fair workman’s labor. 

Q. Do you take ten of the best men? A. No; I take five of the best and five 
fair. 

Q. What is the average? <A. The best gets 193 days and the fair 180 days. The 
amount of money that the 193 men earned was $!1,977; the 180 day men earned 
$1,392.80. That was an average in the one case of a little over $2, and in the other 
of $1.52. 

Q. I suppose you cut the coal by the yard? A. No; we cut by the ton. 

Q. What do you pay in the shipping season for run of the mine? A. We pay 
from 36 to 38 cents, according to the height. We make a difference of two cents on 
the ton—37 cents a ton would be the average. 
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By Mr. WaAutsa: — 


Q. Does an equal amount come from each height of seam? A. Yer, an equiva- 
lent amount. 

Q. Have there been any strikes at your mine? A. Not since I have been 
manaver, 

Q. How was the last strike that occurred settled? A. I don’t know; it was a 
long time ago, but I believe it was settled between the men and the manager. 

Q. Have you a doctor in connection with your mine ? A. Yes. 

Q. How is he appointed? A. I think the men recommend him, and if the 
company see nothing against him they accept him; but they would not accept & 
doctor that would not be equal to the work. 

Q. Does the same doctor that the men have attend the family of the manager? 
A. Yes. 

Q. What do you charge the men each month for the doctor’s services? A. 40 
cents a month ior married men and 30 cents for unmarried men, 

Q. Are the boys charged anything? A. I think the boys over 18 pay the 
30 cents. 

Q. This is a fee fixed by the company, isit? A. No; it is fixed by agreement 
between the men and the company, and the company becomes responsible to the 
doctor for the amount. 

Q. How often do you pay your hands? A. We pay once a month, 

Q. Has there been ever a demand by the men to be paid oftener? A. No; 
I do not remember any such demand. 

Q. Do you think it would be any benefit to them to be paid more frequently ? 
A. I suppose it would. [t would give them ready money. 

Q. What would it cost the company? A. [t would cost the employment of 
another clerk, and it would cause a great deal of work. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. Would it not be possible to make a sub-pay? A. Not very well. 

Q. Are you not aware that there is such a system at the Spring Hill mines? 
A. Yes; and I think it has caused a great deal of trouble there. Where the men’s 
work is so unequal the men’s accounts would have to be made up to some extent in’ 
order to get at the amounts due them. 


By Mr. KeLLy :— 


Q. How many hours aday do the men work? A. A good man goes down at 
six o’clock in the morning and comes out all the way from 3 o’clock to 4 in the 
afternoon, Sometimes they get out at 2 o0’clock. They must go dowa at 6 o’clock 
in the morning and they come out whenever they please. 

Q. Do you lower al! the men down? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any charge for picks when a man comes to work? A. No; there 
is a charge for a shovel. 

@. He has to buy the shovel? A. Yes. 

Q. And powder and oil? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the state of sobriety among your men? A. It is very fair indeed. 

Q. Throughout the district generally would the condition of the men be improved 
‘if the sale of liquor could be absolutely prohibited ? A. Undoubtedly. 

Q Would you favor a law for the absolute prohibition of the sale of liquor within 
a@ Certain distance of a mire? A. Yes; I would favor such a prohibition within five 
miles or even within three miles of a mine. There is such a law, but it only applies 
to cases where there is a danger of an uprising, but [ think that if it were applied to 
all districts it would ke an advantage. 

Q What is the state of education among tbe miners? A. It is better than it 
was years ago. 

Q. An English education in general? A. Yes; all the children attend school 
very regularly and the boys who work in the mine when they are idle attend school 
too. 
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Q. The men are as sober as people of that class generally? A. Yes. 

Q. You have no foreigners in the district? A. No. 

Q. Have you had any experience with miners in other countries? A. No. 

Q. You don’t know how they compare with miners olsewhere? A. If I judge 
from some who have come here I should say that they compare very favorably. 

Q. Did you ever import any foreign miners? A. No; there were some who 
came and they were a very bad lot. 

Q. Is there any further information you could give that would be of benefit to 
_ the Commission or the miners generally? A, I don’t know of anything now, but I 
should certainly like to see the law in relation to prohibition of the sale of ‘liquor 
earried out, I think all the workmen in the district would be glad to see that done. 


By Mr. Haaaerty :— 


Q. Have the officials taken any steps to prevent the sale of liquor? A. They 
did at one time, but owing to the uncertain state of the law it was ineffectual. 

Q. Were they backed up by the men? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any fines inflicted in the mine? A. Yes; there is a fine for send- 
ing up dirty coal. They lose the tub. 


By Mr, KeLtuy:— 


Q Do you inflict many fines? A. No; I could not say what number were 
inflicted last year, but they were very few. 
| Q. Do you ever discriminate against men who may be members of the Minera 
Association? A. No, 

Q. You never ask whether a man belongs to the association or not? A. No; IE 
-don’t care so long as he is sober and industrious and does what he bargains to do, it is 
all right, 

. By Mr, Haaaerry :— : 
Q. There is no provident or benevolent society at your mine is there? A. No. 
By Mr. Keiiy:— | 


Q. Would the company be willing, if the men subscribed a certain amount, to 
subscribe liberally towards such a society? A. I could not say. 
Q. Would it not be advisable to consider the necessity of such ascheme? A. It 


might be—I suppose the company would have no objection to assist anythiog of that 
kind. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q. Do you ever visit the schools? A. Yes; I used to bea trustee. I think 
‘the schools are fairly visited by people who take an interest in the children. In re- 
gard to the price of coal there is a Peron ce of five cents between riddled and 
unriddied coal. 


By Mr, KELiy :— 

Q. Do you ship coal in the wiuter season? A. We ship from the middle of April 

to the middle of January. We have shipped all the year around. 
By Mr. WaAusa :— 

Q. Is your bay open ahead of other mines? A. It is a month ahead of Sydney. 
Thave made a memorandum as to the business of the place. Last year we shipped 
165 days. If we had had the business we might have shipped 190 days. That will - 
give an idea of how long the shipping season is. The quantity shipped by ourselves 


was 75,000 tons. There were 34 steamers employed in carrying that quantity of 
coal and 117 sailing vessels. 


By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. They made that number of trips? A. Yes. The total trade of the harbor 
~was 177,000 tons. There were two collieries shipping, The Caledonia and ourselves. 
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That was the total. To carry that quantity of coal there were employed 325 sailing 
vessels, and 74 steamers. 

Q. Do ocean steamers call here? A. Steamers from Montreal get bunker coal 
here, but the draught will not admit large craft. 

Q What is the draught of water? A. 19 feet is what we guarantee, 


NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED EACH MONTH. 
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J. R. Buacxert, accountant, Caledonia Coal Company, sworn. 
By Mr. Ketuy :— 


Q. What is your occupation ? A. I am accountant for the Caledonia Coal and 
Railway Company, and bookkeeper, and pay master. 

Q. How long have you been in that employ ? A. For about 9 years. 

Q Can you tell us the number of men employed by the concern? A. The 
number varies at different seasons of the year; we have, during the summer months. 
an average of 150 cutters; the average for the whole season would be 122; that is. 
for 10 months. During the months of January and February the cutters do very 

\ little if any work. We work for 10 months. 

Q. Could you give us the aggregate pay received by the men for the 10 months ? 
A. 1 can give you a fair average. In doivg that I may say that there is a difference 
in the pay of different men; they werk by contract and some make a great deal 
more than other. IT would say taking the aggregate earnings of one of our best 
cuiters, who makes the largest pay, that it amounts to $460. Taking the aggregate 
pey (fan inferior cutter, who makes the smallest pay, it aggregates $290. These 
are about the two extremes, I don’t know that $460 is the largest aggregate, but it 
is one of the largest. The average monthly pay ofall the cutters during the summer, 
taking large and emall tegether, is $42. All taxes come off that. The average for 
the 10 months would be $:8 gross. Taking the average pay of the cuiters for the 
whole season the same difference exists between the average per day of the different 
cutters. Some of them would he larger than others but the figures I have given 
would be a fair average. They would averege $1.85 per day gross. 
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Q. Do any of your employés have houses of theirown? A. Yes. 
Q. The company owns houses which it rentsto employés? A. Yes. 
Q. Do many of the employés live in them? A. Yes; the majority of them. 
Q. What rent do you charge for the houses? A. We charge from 175 cents to 
$1.50. | 
. Is $1.50 thehighest? A. Yes. 


2) 


. How many rooms would there be in the 75 cent houses? A. I think there 


~ would three. 


Q. The $1.50 ones, what would they be? A. Iam not prepared to say just 
how many rooms are in them. 
~Q. Is any person employed to see after the sanitary condition of the buildings ? 
A. No; there is no person whose special duty it is. 
: Q. Have you a carpenter attached to the works? A. Yes; we have several of 
them. 

Q. Do they look after the repairs? A. Yea. 

Q. It is no one’s duty to look after the sanitary condition of the houses? A. 
There is no person specially appointed for that purpose, but there is a general 
supervision by the manager if any case requiring attention is brought to his notice. 

Q. Are there any of the men permanently employed in the works who have 
houses of their own? A. Yes; a number. 

Q. Does the company sell land or lease it to the employés? A. The company 
has sold a few lots within a few yeors but not many. 

Q. What does the company charge per acre or per lot? A, I cannot say 
positively ; some lots are being negotiated for at the present time. I would say the 
price is small; the land is not valued very highly. 

Q. Does the company discriminate between men who own houses of their own 
and those who live in the company’s houses, in giving employment? A. Yes; those 
living in the company’s houses, as a rule, are preferred. They are on the ground 
the year round, Those who own houses are some distance from the colliery, and do 
not share in the work to the same extent in winter. 

Q. Can you tell us how large the taxes of the company for all purposes were 

last year? A. They were something in the vicinity of $1,200. It was over $1,100.. 
That is what it was last year. The assessments, of course, for different years vary. 

Q. What is the assessed value of the property? A. $55,000. 

Q. Do you have a doctor in connection with the works? A. We have, 

Q. How much do you charge the men, or do you charge them anything? A. 
The heads of families pay 40 cents a month, and single men 30 cents a month down 
to a certain limit. The boys earning less than 50 cents aday do not pay any doctor’s. 
fee. 

Q. Do you charge your employés a.school tax? A, We charge all those getting 
a man’s pay a school tax. : 

Q. How large is the charge? A. It is 15 cents a month while they are work- 
ing. There is no back fee for doctor collected from single men, 

Q. Does the district furnish the books and other school utensils to the children ? 
A. I think not, I think the parents have to supply the books. 

‘Q. Can you tell us how many days your men worked last year? A. The pit 
worked 183 days, if I remember correctly. 

Q. Could you give us the entire amount of money paid to the coal cutters during 
that ttme? A. No; I have given the average, but I could not give the aggregate. 

Q. What do you pay per ton for cutting coal? A. There are several rates; the 
best of the cutting rates is 35 cents a ton for rooms. In addition to that they some- 
times work pillars for which they get 30 cents a ton, The rates are also affected by 
the difference which exists in different parts of the pit; for instance we pay for some 
rooms as high as 37 cents a ton in the summer time. There is a consideration given 
for difficult places. I could not say off-hand what the average rate is, but it would 
ke between 33 and 36 cents, We do not pay as high as 37 cents in many places, 
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Q. Have you a system of fining in your mine? A. No; we have no regular 
system of fining. 
Q Do you fire the men for tubs that come up with dirt in them? A. At pre- 
sent we have no such regulation. 


Q. Has there ever been a strike since you have been connected with the mine? 


A. No. 

Q. Can you give us the age of the youngest boy employed in your mine? A. 
So far as 1 know the youngest would be 13 years of age. 

Q. Do you ever enquire whether the boys can read or write? A. The question 
may be frequently asked, but it is not laid down as a rule that it shall be done; it is 
not regarded as necessary. 


By Mr. Wats :— 


Q: Is it your opinion that there are very few boys employed who cannot read 
and write? A. I think the majority of them can read and write, In the winter 
months they frequently attend school. | i 


By Mr. Ketiy:— 
Do you supply coal to the miners? A. Yes. 


Q. ne 
Q. What is the charge? A, It is 25 cents for slack, and for round coal 50 


cents. We haul it for that. 

Q. Have you a store in connection with the mine? A. We have. 

Q. Do the men deal in it? A, Yes; toa large extent. The majority of men 
who work there deal in the store. 

Q. Are there many of the miners who over-run their accounts? A, In the 
‘winter months they frequently get behind hand. 

Q. Does the company often lose money through them ? A. The loss has not 
been great since I have been there. We have lost some. 

Q, Do you put each man on a limit as to how much goods he is toget? A, We 
sometimes limit the supplies. We exercise tho same prudence in that respect that 
any ordinary dealer would. 

Q. Do you discriminate between persons seeking employment as between per- 

sons who deal with you and those who donot? A. There are a number of men 
working all the year round pretty much who do not deal at all with us, And there 
are a number of men who deal only slightly with us, who are employed on the same 
footing with thore who deal altogether with us. 

Q. What are the habits of the men, generally speaking ? A. They compare 
favorably with men in other districts. 

Q. Are they sober? A. Generally speaking. 

Q. You heard the evidence of Mr. Kimber in reference to tke railway from 
Sydney to Louisbourg, what do you think of that? A. I have not given the matter 


consideration, and am not competent to give an opinion that would be of value; I 


would prefer not to answer that. With reference to the men at the colliery, during 
my employment there, and the relations between the men and the management, so 
far as I am aware, the best of good feeling has prevailed. My own connection with 
them has been of a very agreeable nature. I would like also to endorse the opinion 
expressed by previous witnesses with reference to the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
My opinion is that it would be one of the greatest boons that could be conferred on 
ene district if a law could be enacted and enforced to prevent the sale of liquor in the 
istrict, 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. Can you tell us the amount assessed for school purposes on the company ? 
A. The amount for this year is something over $400. 1don’tremember the sum for 
last year. In reference to the prices charged in the store, we charge for flour $6, 


By Mr. FRegp :— 


Q. What brand is the flour? A. It is good quality; I use it myself, and aioe 


sider it good. 
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Q. How rauch have you been charging during the winter? A. We have been 
~charging $6 all winter long. Those were the instructions given to the store-keeper. 
Q. Is it a superfine flour? A. It is fully entitled to that term. ‘4 

Q. What is the brand on the barrel? A. “ Dandy.” 


By Mr. Ketiy:— 


Q. What is the price that you charge for tea? A. We charge 35 cents. 
Q. What is the charge for sugar? A. From 8 to 10 cents a pound; not over 
‘10. Granulated is the highest grade we handle. 


By Mr, Freep :- 
Q. What do you charge for that? A. 10 cents. 
By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. What do you charge for molasses? A. 50 cents the Imperial gallon. 

Q. How does butter sell? <A. In small quantities I think for about 22 cents; 
‘butter at present is very scarce in the district. A few weeks ago, to accommodate 
our men | bought half a tub of butter at Cow Bay, seven miles or more from here 
and trucked it over. I paid in cash for it 23 cents, and we sold it for, I think, 26 
cents. I don’t mean to say that we never have more profit than that. , 

Q. What do you ask for potatoes? A. I would not profess to be very exact, 
but a fair average price would be 45 to 50 cents a bushel. Last spring, about this 
time, potatoes in this part of the country were very scarce, and as our men usually . 
plant some they were very anxious to get some. I telegraphed to Montreal asking 
what they could send a few bags for, and the answer was $1.10 abag. I ascertained 
that a bag contained about a bushel and a half. I referred the matter to the men, 
and said that it was more than their value, but if they wished it I would send for 
them, charging only the cost and charges. I sent for them at the request of the men. 
We did not have to pay quite as much, but the men only paid a very slight advance 
on the cost. They were a very poor lot. 

Q. Is it the intention of the company to sell goods as cheaply as possible? A. 
The motive for running the store, I presume, is not mere philanthropy. It is a 
business venture, but the prices, I am satisfied, are not put on with the intention of 
extorting anything. The evidence I heard with reference to the prices was correct, 
and the comparison may have been correct. I have no doubt that some of the cask 
stores sell some lines cheaper. : | . 

Q. Is there anything you can add that would be of general interest or advantage 
to the miners? A. [ don’t know of anything, 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. What would you charge for flour in summer? A. If my memory serves me 
it was $6.25, and we reduced it to $6 in the fall. 

Q. Where do you buy? A. In Montreal, Halifax, and in the United States. 

Q. What is the freight on flour from Montreal to this port? A. I cannotsay, 

Q. Do you know what it is from Boston? A. I think 50 cents would be a fair 
average. 


Q. That would be Canadian flour bought in bond at Boston? <A. Yes, 
By Mr. Wasi :— 
Q. Of course you buy by the car load? A. Yes. 
By Mr. Freep :— 
Q. What do you charge for oatmeal? A. We have none; | think we charge $6 
‘for it in the winter. 
By Mr. WAtsH:— 


Q. What was it this time last year? A. I don’t recollect. I think we are sell- 
ing flour and meal cheaper now than ever before. | 
A—303** 
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By Mr. Freep :— . 8 ; 


Q. You are selling flour for $6 now? <A. Yes. 
Q. And that was the price all winter? A. Yes. 


D. McIntyre, miner, recalled. 


When I came to-day I did not think I would be asked any questions, but I came: 
‘to make a statement in reference to the figures of goods sold in the company’s store. , 
and goods sold in the cash store. I said the price of flour in the company’s store 
was $6.25, but the manager says it is only $6 so I have brought the clerk’s hand-- 
writing to substantiate what I said. In 1886 flour at the company’s store cost me 
$3.33 per half barrel. 7 


By Mr, Ke.iy :— 


_  Q. In what month? <A. Every month. In 1887 it cost $6.75 a barrel at one 
time and $6.50 a barrel at another time. 


By Mr. Farep :— 


Q. Did you buy it by the full barrel? <A. Yes. ; 

Q. Have you an account from the company’s store showing that? A. Yes. 
This is it in the clerk’s handwriting. On October 13th I got a barrel at $6.75. 

Q. What year way that? <A. It was 1886, 

Q. What was the quality of the flour? A. The brend was ‘ Dandy.” Novem-- 
ber the 25th I find a half a barrel of flour charged at $3.25. 

Q. What year was that? A. The same year. 

Q. On the 16th February I find a half barrel of flour charged at $3.13. 

Q. What year was that ? A. It was 1887. 

Q. On the 15th December, 1886, I find a half barrel of flour charged $3.13. A. 
Yes, that was $6.25 a barrel. On the 23rd July there is half a barrel of flour charged 
$3.13. 

Q. What year is that? <A. 1887. 

Q. In August there is a half barrel of flour charged $3.13? A. That is the sam 
' year. 

f Q. On the 24th September, 1887, there is a half barrel of flour charged $2.63? Is 
that the price you paid do you think? A. I suppose so. 

Q. On the 13th October there is a barrel of flour $6.25? A. That is the last in 
1887. | 
Q. On the 9th November there is a barrel of flour $6.25? <A. The lowest 
amount is $6.25, as I stated. It makes no difference about the date. I did not take. 
the dearest article, I took the cheapest, and no other prices can be found on my 
account book. Iam charged at the least $6.25 a barrel for flour and the manager 
says he sells it for $6, so I must be charged 25 cents a barrel too much. 

In reference to the stoppage of money in the company’s offices I have also a few - 
words to say, They have asked a boarding master to have money coming to a man: 
stopped and put on the boarding master’s bill. Lately there was a young fellow that 
¢<ame to work and went to board with his brother. His brother was in debt in the: 
store and at the end of the month they wanted to have the amount coming to the 
young man that was woyking stopped and put tohis brother’s bill. He refased to. 
agree to this and they insisted on getting the money, and when the manager saw 
that he could not get the board bill trom him he put him to it so mueh that the- 
young man gave him some abuse and the manager worked it so that the young man 
was discharged. ‘'Phis is where the stoppage could be prevented, and it would be in 
the interest of the men, They would not be so liable to fall out with the manager. 

I was asked some questions about accidents in the pit. I would like to say that 
at dinner hour there is no engineer there to hoist the men up, and if a man was hurt 
. at dinner hour he could not get out of the mine unless he went up the slope. The 
slope is in such a condition that no man who is feeble could get up it himself and 
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“the men could not carry him up. In the winter it is all ice ; that is another thing 
“that | wish to say. 
By Mr. Haa@erty:— 

Q. Do you know of any accidents occurring there? A. No. 

Q. If an accident occurred would the manager remedy it? A. I don’t know ; - 
but [ think the engineer should be there all day. 

Q. Do the men complain of this? A. I complain of it. 

Q. Do the men find it an inconvenience? A. No accident has ever yet oc- 

curred. 

Q. Have the men represented to the manager that the matter should be attended 
to? <A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Do you know anything about the pay ofthe laborers? <A. 1 do; I have seen 
men paid as low as 40 cents a day. 

Q. What kind of a man would he be? A. He is a man going on 18. 

Q. Did he ever seek employment anywhere else? A. No; his home is in Cale- 
donia, and he would not seek employment in other places. 

Q. Are there many men employed at 40 cents aday? A. I don’t know, but I 
“think there are more than him. 

Q: What is he doing? A. Whatever the boss puts him at—he is working over 
ground, 

i Q. Are there many men employed at 40 centsaday? A. I don’t know how 
many there are, but I think there are more than him on that pay. 

Q What taxes would he have to pay? A. 1 don’t think he would have any. 

. Would he pay the doctor or school? A. [don’t think so. J knowa man of 
21 working over ground and he said all that all he was getting was 60 cents a day, 
and I believe him. 

Q. Is there anything else you have to add with regard to the condition of the 
mine or the company’s houses or anything of that kind? <A. No; there is nothing 
else. I would like to urge the difference in the prices of the company’s store and the 
cash store and the necessity of weekly payment, and the benefit it would be to the 
men. And again, in reference to the school taxes, you can see the amount that they 
pay. The men who pay $3.10 to the company have no say in school business while 
I who pay less, because I am a ratepayer, have a vote on any question that comes 
up—so you can see the difference between a miner and aratepayer. They pay more 
money but they do not have the same rights. 

Q. Do the miners take an interest in the school? A. They take as much 
interest in it as ratepayers. They have a miner appointed trustee. 

Q. You have no objection to pay the school rates? A. We have no objection to 
paying the lawfal rates—we believe that the school shonld be supported, bit we ob- 
ject to paying the 15 cents a month to the company, because we believe they have no 
claim to collect it. 

Q. Do you buy the school books? <A. Yes; we buy all the school books, 

Q. Do you know whether the generality of the children employed in the mine 
can read or write? A. I don’t know. I went to work when I was 9 years of age 
and I learnt to read and write a little. There are many who went at my age who 
cannot read or write. Ifa persoa wants to learn of course he can do so. 

Q. Were the schools as haudy then? A. There wore not as many teachers—the 
population was not as large then, | 

By Mr. Haaeerry :— 

Q. Have you anything more that you wish tosay? A. I made out an esti- 
mate of what a miner wouid require to-live on. I made it out for a man and his 
wife and four children. 

Q. Is that a statement of your own expenses? A, No; I could not live as well 


as this. 
Q. What is your estimate? A. [allow a family of six a half barrel of flour a 
month ; a quarter of a barrel of oatmeal. For tea and coffee I allow$l. For 15 
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pounds of butter a month at 20 cents a pound, $3; 15 pounds of cheese at 15 cents a 
pound, $2.25; 3 pounds of meat a day, that costs us about 7 cents a pound all 
through. Sometimes we can buy it for 4 cents and sometimes it is 14 cents. That. 
would cost $6.20; 3 bushels of potatoes at 40 cents a bushel would be $1 29 a month. 
For peas, beans, rice and turnips, I allow 50 cents; a gallon of molasses would be 40 
cents, and 8 pounds of sugar, $1.04. For fish, I allow 30 cents a month. One- 
quart of milk a day would be $2 a month, For wear and tear of furniture I allow 
$1. Rent and coal would cost $3.50 a month on an average. The doctor and school 
would be 35 cents for a man of family. Now, fora man of family you must allow 
something for societies; I put that at 60 cents. For statute labor we pay $1 a year, 
that would be a little over 8 centsa month. The poll tax and county tax would be- 
J1 cents a month. The clergyman would cost 50 cents a month if we did it right, I 
did not take in clothing. I make it altogether, $27.27 cents a month, and Ido not | 
believe a family can be supported under that amount. Our income is a good deal. 
under that in a year. 


CHARLES ARCHIBALD, general manager of Gowrie mines, sworn. 
By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. What is your position? A. J am general manager of the Gowrie mines, 

Q. How many mines does your company operate? A One; that is the Gowrie- 
mines. 

Q. How many men and boys do you employ above and below the ground? A. 
I cannot say exactly. We have from 100 to 160 cutters. We have two or three 
SUSUR ENOD MDOT aaeeae to the work. We have 28 drivers and 48 boys 
underground. 


By Mr. Wises — 


Q. Do you employ any mechanics? A. Yes; we have blacksmiths, carpenters 
and engineers. 


Q. How many have you altogether? A. We have about 12. 
By Mr. FREED :— 


Q. What do you pay your trappers? A. Forty cents is the lowest. 

Q. Do they get more? A. They don’t remain trappers long ; they get promo- 
tion. We pay all the way from 40 cents to $1 for trappers, couplers, drivers and 
assistant drivers. The drivers get wages acccording to the places where they are 
employed, from 60 cents to $1. 

Q. Do the men cut coal by the ton? A. Yes; altogether. 

Q. What do you pay in summer? A. 38 cents for unscreened coal. 

Q. In winter time do the men screen the coal? A. No; they send up every- 
thing. 

Q. Do you pay the same rate in winter? “A. No; we pay 31 cents then. 

Q. What is the reason-of the difference? A. To overcome depreciation and the: 
labor in banking. 

Q. Could you give the Saumny a statement of the aggregate number of days. 
worked by miners? A. 

Q. Will you do so? x c; will, 

Q. Can you make tle statement iuclude the aggregate earnings, the days’ labor 
and the deductions for oil, powder and coal? A. lt will be difficult to get that up 
as some of the men work one number of days and some another number. ‘The aver- 
age wages would be $2 in summer time and $1.40 to $1.50 in winter. 

Q. Does the company own any houses? A. Yes; they own nearly all the houses. 
the miners live in. 

Q. What rent do you charge? A. We pete 50 cents. 

Q. A month? A. A month, 
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Q. Can you tell us what the cost of those houses has been? A. 1 should think 
they would cost $300 each and they have cost more than the rent in repairs taking 
oe year with another. The rent only covers the insurance. 

. Q,. Do you keep them ina good state of repair? A. Yes; with a few exceptions. 
There are some of them that I would rather not see there. 

Q. Do you supply the miners with coal? A. Yes. 

-  Q. How much do you charge them for it? A. We charge them 20 cents a load 

- for slack and 50 cents a load for round coe1—that includes hauling. 

Q How much would there bein aload? A. From 1,500 to 1,700 pounds would 
be a fair average, 7 

Q. What do the men pay towards thedoctor? A. They pay 40 cents for a man 
with a family and 80 cents a single man. 

‘4. Do the boys pay anything? <A. Yes; from 16 years of: age they pay 30 or 
20 cents and under that they pay 10 cents. They are never charged unless their 
pames appear on the time book. 

Q. That is small boys? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you make any collection on account of schools? A. We do. 

Q. What is that? A. We charge 30 cents for men with a family and 20 cents. 
for asingle man, — 

Q. Is that collected when they work or is it collected all the time? A. It is 
~ collected whenever their name appears on the book, that is pretty much every month. 

Q. Is this to meet the school tax assessed on the company? <A. No; that is the 
total payment for school tax. It is an arrangement between the company and the 
employé. He makes an arrangement to pay that amount when he comes to work 

and for that his children receive their education and are supplied with books. The 
men are not obliged to pay the poll tax, as we pay that for them. If there is a man 
who has a tax and pays an assessment we pay it for him. Our property is assessed 
and we could not give a man a house for 50 cents a month and keep it insured and in 
repair and pay the school tax so we have to have something to cover that; but the 
men do not have to pay the poll tax; we pay that for them, Then the assessors go 
arouad and assess our property at its value and everyone in the district whether he 
is @ miner or not—but we pay everything for the men. 

Q. You provide the children with books also? <A. Yes. 

Q. Did you build the school? <A. No, it was built by the district. We did build 
the first school but it was burnt down, It was insured for $1,200 and the amount of 
the insurance went toward the erection of the new school. 

Q. Does the company buyjthe school books? “A. No; the district supplies them. 

Q. Does the company keep astore? A. Yes, 

—Q. It is kept by the company? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you require men to deal there? A. No. 

_ Q. If men declined to deal there and made their purchases elsewhere would they 
be treated. just the same as if they dealt at the store? A, Yes; just thesame. I 
have never said to any man that he should deal there. 

Q. Do the majority of men deal at the store? A, No; not when they have money. 

Q. When they have money they go elsewhere? A. Yes; toa great extent. 
The majority ot them deal there because they can get as good bargains there as 
elsewhere, but sometimes they want to spend their money elsewhere, and we never 
make any difference. 

Q. Do you require any notice of the men when they want to leave? A. No; 
we never get any. 

Q. Do you make any deduction from their pay if they leave without notice ? 
A. No. 

Q. Must they wait until next pay day for their money? A. We give them a 
due bill which is paid the next pay day. 

Q. What width do you permit a man to cut coal? A. Just as wide as we con- 
sider it safe—10 yards is supposed to be the limit. | 

Q. If they exceed that do you make any deduction from their pay? A. No. 
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Q. How do you keep them within the limit? A. We have men there to look 
after them, [t does not make any material difference, if they do not go too much out 
of the way. 

Q. You said some of the men own houses—do any considerable number of them 
own houses? A. No; we have 10 or 12 men who have built houses of their own. 

Q. Are those miners ? A. Yes; miners. 

Q. About what would be the value of those houses? A. They would be all the 
way from three hundred to five or six hundred dollars. It depends on the finish. 
They do not finish them very elaborately inside. 

Q. Do the men own the land on which the houses are built? A. Yes. 

Q. Does the company sell them land? A. Yes; they do not always own the 
land when they commence, but we do not discourage a man if he wants to build. — 

Q. What can s man get a lot for? A. Icould not say, but L think for from 
twenty to thirty dollars an acre. 

Q. Do they cultivate the land at all? A. Some of them do; but not to any 
great extent. 

Q. They are busy in the mine during the season of cultivation? A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ketity:— 


Q. What is the total valuation of your property? A. Something over $50,000; 
it is under $60,000. 

Q. Do you know the entire taxes you pay on your property including all taxes? 
A. It is between a thousand dollars and eleven hundred. 

Q. Do you ever have any strikes at your mine? A. No. 

Q. You never have any difficulty with your men? A. We have had a stop- 
page of work for a few days but never what I would call a strike. 

Q. What is the age of the youngest boy employed in the works? A. Wedo 
not take any boys less than 12 years old—that is the limit, 

Q. Do you ever enquire whether the boys can read or write? A. If the parents 
come tome Ido. We haveagreat many applications for work from double the 
number of boys that we want. 


By Mr. Haceerty :— 


Q. Do you know of men having suffered any loss of wages from the failure of 
the company’s operating mines? A, I don’t know, I have heard reports of such, 
but I am not prepared to answer. | 


By Mr. KxLity:— 


Q. Would more frequent payments be a benefit to the men? A. I don’t think so, 

Q. What are the habits of your men? A. With a few exceptions they are sober. 

Q. Have you been employed in any other mine? A. No. 

Q. You think they are average men all over? A. Yes; I have been in mining 
districts in the States, and I think we have better looking and better men than I have 
seen clsewhere. 

Q. Are your miners princi pally Nova Seotians? A. They are principally Cape 
Bretoners. 

Q. You have never imported any foreign labor? A. No. 

Q. Are your overseers natives? A. Yes; they are all Cape Bretoners. 
In reference to the temperance question, I think it would be the greatest 
boom to the workmen if the sale of intoxicating liquors was stopped. I am quite in 
accord with the last witness in that respect, and I think it is the wish of the work- 
men as well. In fact they wanted to go further than I could go, and they think it 
would be the greatest boon that could be conferred upon them, 


By Mr. Haaagrty :— 
Q. And on others besides? A. Yes. 
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Huau McDona.p, trimmer, sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— ; 


Q. What mine are you in, Mr. McDonald? A. The Glace Bay mine, 
Q. At what work are you employed? A. Trimming coal. 
Q. About how many days are you employed in the year? A. Idon’t keep any 
-account of it. 
Q. How much do you receive per day? A. I cannot tell exactly now without 
‘my books. 
Q. Are you paid by the day? A. No; I am paid by the ton. 
Q. How much a ton are you paid? A. Five cents is the lowest. I am paid 
“from 5 to 6 cents. | 
Q. Do you get more in summer than in winter? A. I am not working in 
winter at all. 
Q. You are not able to give a correct idea of the amount of your earnings? 
A. No. 
Q. Are many men employed in trimming coal? A. No; not many, there are 
‘ten sometimes or eight. 
Q. Do you live in a company’s house? A. No; I have a house of my own. 
Q. Were you able to buy this-house out of the earnings asa miner? A. Yes; 
I bought it out of my wages. 
Q. Do you mind telling how many years it took you to pay for that house? A, 
It took three years I suppose. 
Q. Does the company take anything from your pay for school taxes? A. No; 
“it does not, [am not working with the company at all. 
Q. Who pays you? A. I get my pay in the company’s office but the captain 
“pays the money. 
Q. Do you make your agreement with the captain or with the manager? A, 
It is made with the manager, ° 
Q. And you get your pay from the manager? A. Yes; from the manager. 
Q. Do you hire with the manager of the mine to receive so much perday? A. 
No; we get whatever we make. 


By Mr. KE.tuy:— | ; 


Q. How long do you have work in the summer? A. We work pretty nearly 
all through the summer, but the work is not steady. 

Q. What do you do when the harbor is closed? A. I have to stay home that 
“time. | 
Q. Don’t you find other employment then? A. I do not ask for it. 

Q. When a vessel comes in that will take a thousand tons of coal do you get 

five cents a ton for trimming it? A. Yes ;#ometimes. 

Q. Are you paid for the full amount the vessel takes? A, I am not sure about 
that. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. How many hours have you worked without stopping? A. I start at seven 
-o’clock in the morning and work until six o’clock iu the evening. 
Q. Do you never work all night? A. No; we do not work at night here. 


By Mr. Haaesrry :— 


Q. Do you commence to trim the vessel when part of the coal goes in? A. Yes. 

Q. How many tons would be on board before you would proceed to trim it? 
A. It depends on how big she is. 

Q. Suppose she takes a thousand tons? A. Well, she may take three or four 
‘hundred tons before we would commence, 

Q. Do you get paid for the whole? A. Yes. 
s Q. How many hands are usually employed to trima vessel? <A, From 6 to 
‘8 or 10. 
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Q. How long will it take to trim a vessel of 1,000 tons? A. Over a day, per- 
haps two days. : 
f Q. That five cents a ton is divided up among the ten men, is it? A. Yes. 

By Mr. WatsH :— 


Q. Do you pay the men? A. No. 
Q. Does each of the men get five cents aton? A. No; the five cents a ton is 
divided’ among us. 
By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. Can you earn $5 a day at trimming? A. No; nor $4. | : 

Q. What is the biggest day’s pay you have ever earned? A. $2 or $2.50;. 
some days it is less and some days more. 

Q. You are not paid as much for small vessels? A. Yes; but a small vessel 
will not take as much coal. | 

Q. You cannot tell on an average what you would earn? A. No. 

Q. Have you any grievance at any time to express that would be of a benefit. 
to you to be made known? A. No. 

By Mr. WALsH :— is 


. Are you always paid regularly and in full for the work youdo? A. Yes, 
By Mr. Haaerrty :— 


. Are you satisfied with the arrangement? A. It is the rule here. 
. Have you ever tried for an increase of pay? <A. No. 
. You are perfectly satisfied with the arrangement? A. I suppose so. 
Do the men fee! that they are well paid? A. I cannot say for others. 
. Well speak for yourself? A. I am like the rest. 
. Are you as well paid as men doing similar work at any other mine? A. I 
Cannot say. 
Q. Have you trimmed at any other mine? A. Yes. 
Q. Where? At Cow Bay. | 
Q. What did you get there? A. We were sometimes paid by the day and. 
sometimes we were on shares, \ 
Q. Which do you prefer? <A. I prefer the shares. 
Q. You do not go to work the same hour every day? A. Yes; about the same. 
*Q. You never work at night at all? A. No. : 


By Mr. WaAtsa :— 
Q. Do the crew of the ship take any hand in the work? <A. No. 
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THomas Line, trimming superintendent, sworn, 
By Mr. Haeaarry :— 


Q. L understand that you area trimmer? A. I superintend the trimming. 

Q. Will you explain the business of the trimmer? A. A trimmer is called to- 
his work at a certain hour every morning and he must be there—he has to work 
very hard. He does not. work very steadily. A big ship will take from 50 to 60 or 
70 tons of coal withouta great deal of trimming, but afterwards the coal may have 
to be shifted two or three times, 

Q. How many men would it require to trimaship of 1,000 tons? A, It de- 
pends oo how fast the coal is coming—it might take 14 men, or if she was a hard 
ship that number could not doit. Wedo not load many big ships except steamers. 

Q. When you are loading a steamer you have to give your entire attention to 
her? A. Yes; except a small vessel may come in and we can spare a few men. 

Q Do you use lights? A. Yes; we can use lights all the time. 

Q. Who supplies them? A. I do; of course I charge for them. 
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Q. Do you work at trimming yourself? A. No; [ superintend the work. 

Q. Is there an inspector to see that the vessel is properly trimmed before she 
goes tosea? A. No; except myself and the captain. 

Q. Do you give her any clearance? <A. No; the captain will not leave until 
she is properly trimmed, 

Q. He is the only judge? A. He is the only judge. 

Q. Do you receive a percentage or do you receive regular pay? A. We re- 
ceive four cents a ton and the agent receives one. If the vessel pays six cents a ton. 
we receive five cents and the agent receives one. 

Q. You are paid equally with the men? A. Yes; except a man is on wages— 
I am paid equally with the sharesmen. 

Q. Do you live ina company’s house? A. No; I live i in my own honse. 

Q. Have you been in any other business? A. Yes ; ; piloting. 

Q. When did you give itup? A. I do it still. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest to the Commission that may. be of benefit to. 
the business of trimming ? A. lL have nothing to suggest any more than that the 
men who work for me grumble about the agent having the one cent. 

Q. What does he get the cent for? A. I don’t know, it was done before I went 
there. I had nothing to do with it: 

Q. Did the men ever make any representations to the agent that it was too much ? 
A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be a step in the right direction to make representa. 
tions of that sort? A, Ofcourse:it would ; I often told the men so. 

Q. What do they think the agent should receive? A. They think that an equal. 
share with themselves would be enough. . 

Q. That is if there were ten menon? A. That if they made 40 cents he should 
receive 40 cents. 

Q. You think the amount he receives is too much in proportion to the work ? 
A. Yes; but they are better off here than they are in other mines. 
| Q. Can you give us an idea how they are paid in other mines? A. Yes; they 

are paid from $1.00 to $1.50, and when they are not trimming they had to work 
about the wharf. This was at the International mine. 

Q. How are they paid at North Sydney? A. I don’t know. 

Q. In other places you think they have to work about the wharves when they 
are not trimming? A. They have to do so at the International mine. 


By Mr. Wau sH:— 


Q. Do the men here work ks the wharves? A. Not except booming the: 
vessels off from the wharf. 
By Mr. Hac@erry :— 
Q. Are there any accidents? <A. Not anything serious. 
By Mr. WaAutsH :— 
Q. Do you work every day? A. Yes; sometimes. 
Q. What is the longest time you have worked? A. We have to come at three. 
or four o'clock in the morning sometimes getting a steamer ready for the tide. I 
think that is right. 
Q. What company’s agent do you work for? A. The Glace Bay Mining Com- 
pany 8 agent. 
Q. Is it the agent of the company that gets the cent? A. Idon’t know whether 
it is the agent or the company. They keep it. 
Q. What service does the agent perform for the amount he receives? A. He 
collects the money and pays it out. 
Q. What number of days are the coal trimmers able to work in the course of a. 
year? A. I think they work about 160 days or near that. 
Q. What would be the average days’ pay ? A. I think the greatest day’s pay 
would be about $3, and the smallest from 40 to 50 cents, 
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Q. Would they average $2a day? A. No; they would not average that. They 
~will not average over $1.25 a day. I think that would be very close to it. 

. What would be the average year’s earnings for one of these men? A. I. 
suppose last year was the best year we have had since 1873, and I suppose it would 
average last year a little over $300. The years before would not average $200, 

Q. Is the dust very bad in the holds of the vessels? A. Sometimes it is very bad. 

Q. Are the men ever compelled to use a sponge to keep the dust out? A. No; . 
thero 18 no time for sponging there. 

Q. Can they come on deck for fresh air? A. No; they have to keep on until 
the vessel is through. 


By Mr. Gipson :— 


Q. Is there any danger of the cargo shifting? A. No; when it is trimmed up 
against the beams it cannot shift. 


By Mr. Haceerry :— 
Q. Is there anything further you can suggest? A. No. 


Nett MoNgIuu, miner, Block-house Mines, sworn. 


Q. Have you ever worked in a mine or known of a man who has worked ina 
‘mine who has lost his wages through the failure of the company operating the 
mine? A. Yes; I am one of them myself. 

Q. How long ag» would that be? A. It was in 1885, I have the bills here. 

Q. Who made them out? A. The paymaster. 

Q. You never got anything for them? A: No; I never got anything. 

Q. What action was taken ? A. The men continued to work on from month to 
month in the expectation that they would get their pay. 

Q. Is the mine out of existence now? A. No; it is doing a little still, The 
Local Government sold all the rolling stock. 


By Mr. Kre.iy :— 


Q. Did not the Local Government pay the men? A. No. 
Q. Should the men not petition the Local Government to pay them? A. I 
-don’t know. 


By Mr. Hacozery :— 


Q. Was any action taken by the men to try and get their money ? A. Nothing 
-except to go to the manager, who put them off, and to the paymaster from time to | 
time to pay them. 

Q. They expected to be able to go on, aud the Local Government took posses- 
“gion for the royalty ? A. Yes. 

Q. For the previous year the Local Government had been receiving royalty ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Was it ever represented to the Local Government that the men should 
‘receive their pay ? A. It was so stated to the association of the men. 


By Mr. Wasi :— 

Q. What was said? A, I was not present, 
By Mr, Frerp :— 

Q. When did this take place? A, It was in 1885 or 1886. 
By Mr. Hageerty :— 


Q. You don’t know of any further communication? A. No, 

Q. Did the men ever have any meeting ? A. No; there are hardly any of the 
‘men living there now. 

Q. Could you give us the total amount due the men when the works paeventied 2 
A. No. 7 
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Q. How many men were there employed there at that time? A. I cannot: 
rightly tell. 


By Mr. Watsa:— 


Q. How many were there that the company was indebted to as much as to. 
you? A. Icannot say. There were two at the same job as myself. 


By Mr. Haaaerry :— 


Q. Do you think the laboring men men should have the first claim in cases of- 
suspension of payment ? A, I think so, 

Q. The company owns a great deal of land, houses and rolling stock? <A. Yes. 

Q. That was all seized by the Government ? A. Yes; all the rolling stock was. 
seized by the Government. | 


Mr. F C. Kimber recalled. 
By Mr. Haaerrrty :— 


Q. Do you think the output of coal could be increased if railway facilities were. 
provided ? A. I think so very materially. 

Q. Will you explain how? A. If the different collieries were connected by 
rail with Louisbourg which is a winter port we would be able to ship coal when we 
are at present obliged to lie idle. | 


By Mr. WAlLsH :— 


Q. How far is Louisbourg from the nearest point on the new railway—where 
does the new railway end? A. It endsatSydney. 

Q. How far is Sydney from Louisbourg ? A. There is a three foot gauge rail- 
way from Sydney to Louisbourg, 33 miles in length, which passes within a few miles 
of all the principal collieries on this side; it is owned by the company I represent. 
Only ten miles of the road are in operation at present. 

Q. What would be the cost of making a first-class coal road of that road? A. 
I could not say. 
| Q. Is the grading sufficient ? A. I think with a little expense it could be made 
a first-class road. 


By Mr, Keuiy :— 


Q. Have you ever laid the matter before the members? <A. Yes ; we have been 
agitating it for years. 7 

Q. Has any action been taken ? A. No. 

Q. If such a road were built would the companies using it provide their own 
rolling stock ? A. That would be a matter of arrangement. Asa rule the railway 
provides the rolling stock, ana the delivery of coal at the pits mouth. 

Q. Is the harbor ever closed by ice? A. Not often; sometimes it is closed by- 
drift ice. | 
3 Q. It would not impede the shipment of coal? A. I think not. 

Q. You would be on a par with Spring Hill then? A. More so than at present.. 


By Mr. Frexp :— 


Q. Could you dispose of more coal? <A. Yes, 
Q. Would it give the miners more constant employment? A. Certainly ; it 
would be a great advantage to all concerned. 


By Mr. WaLsH :— | Tea 
Q. Would it be a central point for supplying bunker coal? A. Yes; I think it 


is one of the finest ports we have. 


Q. Would it interfere any with Sydney ? A. I think not materially. Steamers 
going down the Gulf would call at Sydney, but steamers coming from the cotton 
ports would call at Louisbourg. 
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By Mr. Haaa@ezary :— 


Q. The coal that you have to bank now would be shipped during the winter? 
A. Yes. 

Q. And you could give the miners better prices? A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose it would be impossible for you to compete with Spring Hill over the 
new road when it is built? A. Iam afraid so. Spring Hill has geographical advan- 
tages which will put it ahead of Cape Breton as regards the quantity of its output. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Have you inexhaustible supplies of coal here? A. Practically so. 
. Have you anything further that you would like to suggest? A. No; Be 
that 1 would like to endorse the remarks of the last witness about the temperance 
question. 


C. H. Riasy recalled. 
By Mr, Keuuy :— 


Q. What is your impression about this Louisbourg question? A, 1 think it 
~would be of general benefit to all the collieries in Cape Breton. It should be a Gov- 
ernment road or the Government should make some proviso to ensure that other 
companies have the right to ship over the road at equivalent rates with the company 
that owns it, but I think it would be preferable if the Government owned it. 

Q. Is there anything else you think of? A. I think not. The questions have 
been pretty well exhausted. In regard to the question of the company’s store, I do 
not think that in any of the cases the men are obliged to spend their earnings in the 
stores, but I think they can go there or not as they please. We find that the work- 
men who earns the smallest amount of wages deals in the company’s store to the 
largest extent. The mining population, I think, has improved very much in 
material condition as compared with five or six yeurs back. They are becoming 
‘more provident and more sober. The fact of their building houses and owning land 
is an evidence of that. 


Mr. CoarLes ARCHIBALD recalled, 


In reference to the question of fortnightly pay we have no objection to that if 
it is feasible, but where every pound of coal is weighed it takes three or four days’ 
after the thing is worked up to get the information into the offices that is necessary 
to make up the books, and when you have to make up several hundred accounts it 
takes us two weeks to do it, although we have men who can work well and rapidly. 
If 1 saw it would be to the advantage of the men I would support it notwithstanding, 
but I cannot see it—even where there is a.mine store. I suppose the object is to 
ascertain whether they would get cheaper goods. e have several stores in Cow 
Bay besides the mine store and they are all willing to credit the men. We do not 
charge a man any more in winter than in summer, though we have to give credit. 
from November to July, and there is no advance to cover it. In regard to the mar- 
ried men, it is customary for them, before the first of the month, to get supplies, 
They get a barrel of flour and other thingsin considerable quantities. I don’t believe 
that the fortnightly pay would be a benefit to the men while it would give us a great 
-deal of extra labor. 


By Mr. Kewty :— 


Q. But you:would do it if you saw that it would be of a great advantage to the 
men? A. Yes; if it was an advantage to the men and could be done without any 
great extra expense to the company I would favor it. 
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Joun S. MoLunnay, general manager, International Mines, sworn. 
By Mr. Haaaerty :— , 
Q. What is your position? A. Iam general manager of the International 
Mines, . 
By Mr, Ketity:— 


Q. How long have you been connected with the mine? A. About four years, 
Q. Are you managing any other mine? A. No. 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. About how many men and boys are employed by your company? A. It 
varies ; when we are busy in the summer, there are about 400, I think, and in the 
‘winter a comparatively small number. 

Q. About what length of time do you think the mine is in operation during the 
year? A. How many days? 150 to 180 days would probably cover it. 

‘Q. When it is in operation can all the men find employment if they desire it? 
A. Certainly. | 

Q. How many of these men are miners or coal cutters? A, Usually about 180. 

Q. Are you able to tell us the average number of days they worked last year? 
A. No; Lam not the business managerg Mr. Johnston can farnish the details. 

Q. Would you or Mr Johnston be able to tell us the aggregate number of days 
worked by all the miners, and the aggregate wages earned by them? A, Yes, 

Q. If it is not possible to give it now it might be possible to make it up and send 
it by mail? A. Yes; we will prepare any figures you wish accurately and send them. 

Q- How frequently are your men paid ? A. Once a month. 

Q. Do they get any advance during the month? A. Not asarnie. 

Q. Does the company keep a store? A. No. 

Q. Does it supply the men with goods ofany description? A. No; except pow- 
der and oil for those working in the mine;' it supplies no goods of any description. 

Q. Is any official of the company interested in any store from which the men get 
goods? A. No; but there is a cooperative store in which some of the officials and 
the miners about the piace have an interest, but it is notin any way connected with 
the company. 

Q. Do the miners largely deal at it? <A. To a large extent, I believe. 

Q. Has it been a financial success? A. I believe it has. They are putting up 
a new building and they commenced with very little. The last time I heard the 
figures it had been a financial success 

Q. Do they eell goods at the same prices charged by other dealers? A. Yes; 
about the same 3 | 

Q. The advantage to the men is in getting a share of the profits? A. Yes; the 
advantage is in the division of the profits. I have a few shares in it myself, and so 
on through the company. We are all interested in it, but not as officials. 

Q. Is any pressure brought to bear upon the men to oblige them to deal at that 
store? <A. Not as far asI know. I would not permit it, 

Q. There is no pressure ; it makes no difference about the work? A. Not the 
‘slightest. 

Q. Does your company own any houses? A. Yes; quite a number. 

Q. What is the rent of them? A. I don’t know. 

Q, Do you know whether any of the men own houses? <A, Yes; quite a num- 
der of them own houses in the neighborhood. 
| Q. Can you give us an idea of the number? A. No. 

Q. What do the men pay towards the doctor monthly? A.I am not quite sure. 
There are many of these matters that I am not familiar with, but Mr. Johnston will 
be able to give you any information. 

Q. Do you know whether there is any black list, kept by any official of the | 
company, of objectionable men, or men assumed to be such? A. 1 don’t know of 
_ @ny. 
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Q. Do you know if the names of any men-—for example, men who have been 
prominent in labor movements—have been sent to other companies? A. | have- 
never heard of such a list. 

Q. Have you ever been requested to discharge men on account of any part 
that they have taken in connection with labor organizations? A. Never. In rela- 
tion to the blacklist there are men that we would not employ. 

Q. For what reason? A, For a variety of reasons. There are men that we- 
would not care to have in our employment. 

Q. Is it because of their objectionable character, or because they have taken 
an active part in the formation of labor organizations? A. Purely for the first 
reason. 

Q. Do you object to employing men who belong to labor organizations? A.. 
Not at all. 

Q. Do you ever ask the question? A. No. 

Q. If you knew of men belonging to labor organizations, would they be treated 
differently from those who are not members? A. I think the impressioo is that 
they are better treated ; there certainly would be no objection to them. 

Q. What is the valuation placed on your. mines by the assessors? A, About. 
$65,000. 

& 
By Mr. Hacesrry :— 


Q. Do you think that if railway connection were made with Louisbourg it would 
give employment to the mine longer during the winter? A. I think it would make. 
no material difference, because there is no market to the south of us at present. 


By Mr. Ketuy:— 


Q. Did you ever have a strike in your mine? A. Not since I have been there, 

Q. You have small boys employed in your mine? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the age of the youngest? A. There is a minimum fixed by law. 

Q. Do you supply coal to the men? A. Yes. | 

Q. What do you charge them for it? A. The charge is 25 cents delivered at 
their houses. ‘Toat is about 50 cents a ton. 


By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. That would be slack coal I suppose? <A. Yes. 
Q. If they desire to have round coal they can get it ata higher price? A. Yes;. 
40 cents a load is the price for round coal. 


By Mr. Ketty:— 


Q. What are the habits of the men, generally speaking? A. Generally speaking, 
they are very well conducted. Of course there are exceptions, but on the whole 
they are very well conducted. 

Q. Are the majority of your men Cape Bretoners? A. Yes; almost exclusively. 


By Mr. Haaaerty :— 


Q. You never import any foreign labor? A. No; the supply has always been 
equal to the demand. There are a number of men permanently connected with the 
int who come in in the sugnmer and go away in the fall when the work gets. 
slack. 


By Mr. Keuiy :— 


Q. You say the co-operative store is a stock company, will you explain how it 
is managed ? A. I have never taken an active part init. Some of the men might 
explain it better than I can, There is a board of managers who regulate or control 
the affairs of the store. ; i 

Q. While you are a stockholder in the society or store, and while you are man-. 
ager of the mines, you have never taken any step as to who shall be the directors of 
the store? A.I really do not know who they are. I thought if the store was. 
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established it would be a good thing for the men, because they would get more for 
their money, and it would promote habits of economy and foresight, and I was very 
anxious to encourage it in that way. I have accordingly done whatI could for it 
without doing any injustice to any one, I took the stock purely on that ground. 


Prescorr JOHNSTON, agent or manager of the International Company Mine, 
sworn. 


By Mr. Ke.uy :— 


Q. What is your occupation ? A. lam agent or manager of the mine here. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the mine as agent ? A, For about 
four years. 

Q. Had you ever been agent or manager of any other mine previously? A. 
No; I was ov this mine for four years previously. 

Q. Can you give us any information in relation to the aggregate wages received 
by the cutters ? A. I would prefer to take it off the books. 

Q. How many miners live in the houses owned by the company ? A. We have 
about 86 houses of cur own, and we rent some at an old mine that is not working, 
about three miles from here. There are 86 or 90 families here, and 13 or 14 at the 
Greener Mine. | 

Q. What are the usual charges for the houses ? A. We charge $1.50 a month. 
for a plastered house, and $1 for a ceiled one. 

Q. Amonth? A. Yes. 

Q. How many rooms would there be in them? A. They vary. There isa 
large kitchen and a room, or sometimes two small rooms on the first floor, and up- 
stairs they can be divided into two. 

Q. Could you give us any idea about the co-operative store? A. No; I amnot. 
interested in it. 

Q. Do you know the amount paid by the company for school tax? A. I forget 
the exact amount; it is quite large ; it was $1,10U odd dollars, I think, last year. 

Q. Do you charge the men a school tax? A, Yes; we charge them 30 cents a 
month. 

Q. Do they pay a tax separate and distinct from that? <A. No; there was a 
poll tax.which we have assumed. 

Q. Do you furnish the school books? A. No; the miners have to do that. 

Q. What is the scale of prices charged; do you charge a boy anything? A. 
Yes; anyone who works has to pay. 

Q. Suppose a boy goes in as a trapper, what does he pay? A. He pays the 
game as the men, 30 cents a month. 

Q. Suppose a man has a family of two or three boys? A. If they were work- 
ing all would have to pay, but if he had a family of 7 or 8 girls he would pay no more. 
Everyone who is on the books pays the amount. 


By Mr. Frezp :— 


Q. About how many persons have you on the books? A. It varies from 400 
to 500 in the summer time. 

Q. What do you pay men per ton for cutting coal? A. It is according to the 
height. For 6 feet and upwards we pay 38 cents a ton; we pay from 41 to 43 cents 
according to the depth of the seam ; there is also a difference according as the seam 
is harder or more difficult to cut. 

Q. Is there a doctor in connection with the company? A. There is, 

Q. How is he paid? A, The married men pay 40 cents a month, and the single 
men and boys pay 30 cents a month ; that is with attendance and medicine. 


’ Q. Does he charge anything extra for cases of childbirth? <A. Yes; that is $4 
extra. 
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Q. Suppose a vacancy or death of the doctor occurs, how is his successor ap- 
pointed? A. There has never been a vacancy since I have been here; the appoint- 
ment is generally made by an agreement with the men. 

Q. You think you would consult the men? A. Yes; they would probably say 
they knew some one. 

Q. Have you ever known any discrimination between the men who live in your 
houses and the men who own houses of their own in giving employment? A, Not 
the slightest. 

Q. Have you a system of fining in your mine? A. The only fine 1 know of is 
when a man sends up bad coal ; we check it. 

Q. How are the fines imposed in that case? A. I think they lose part of the 
tub ot coal. It is very seldom that it occurs. 


By Mr. Wausa:— 


Q. Can you give us the number of tubs checked? A. No. 

Q Is there no man who keeps a correct account of it? A. No; very little of 
it is ever checked. 

Q. How young is the smallest boy you have? A. He should be 13 years or 
over; we always ask a boy his age when he comes in, and if he is under age we do 
not employ him. 

Q. Do you ever ask whether he can read or write? <A. No, 

Q. Do accidents happen often in the mine? A. No; we have been singularly 
free from them. A man may get his foot twisted or his fingers hurt, but we have 
had no serious accidents, 

Q. You have had no explosions or anything of that kind? A, There wasa 
slight one about a month ago. Two boys went into a place where they had no right | 
to go, and there was a slight explosion which burnt their faces. They are out now. 

Q. Does the company pay any expenses during the time that men who may 
be hurt may be confined to the house? A. No. 

Q. Is there any benefit society or anything of that kind connected with the 
mine? A. No. | 

Q. If the men subscribed to such a society would the company be willing to 
subscribe also? A, Yes; I amsure of it. ) 


By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. The school tax received by the company from the men, does it equal the 
amount for which the company are assessed for school purposes? A. No; not bya 
long amount. 

Q. What is the proportion made up by the assessment on the men? A. I can- 
not tell without reference to the books. 

Q. Can you tell after referring to the books? <A. Yes. 


By Mr. Keuuy:— 


Q. Suppose a man owns 2 property of his own and he is assessed for a school 
tax by the assessors, do you still assess him? A, Wedo; itis the rule of the com- 
pany. 

Q. Then he pays a double tax? A. Yes. 

By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. Do you know of any list kept of objectionable men, or of men supposed to be 
objectionable? A Not the slightest. There is none kept in the office. 

Q. Have you been requested to discharge men because of their interesting them- 
selves in labor organizations? A. Never. 

Q. Have you sent the names of such men to other companies? A. Never. 

Q. Do you know of any black list at all in connection with this mine? A. No. 

Q. Have you any objection to employing men because of their activity in pro- 
moting labor organizations? A. Not the slightest. 

Q. Do you know of any such men? A. I know of some. 
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Q. Do you know if any of your men have money in the savings bank? A. I 


don’t think they can have much. 


Q. As a rule during the winter do the men fall behind hand in the stores? A. 
I think they do. | 


Q. Do the stores collect any money from the company? A. One store does ; 
the men give orders and we cash them at the end of the month. 


By Mr. Wausa:— 
Q. Is that the co-operative store? A. No; that is the cash store, 
By Mr, Freep :— 


Q. Are any of the members of the company interested in the store from which 
the orders come? A. No; neither directly nor indirectly. I don’t mean that we 


would not accept orders from auy other store. 


Q. What notice do you require from men who leave? A. None. 

Q. If a man leaves without notice does he get the full amount of his pay? A. 
Yes; we give him adue bill payable on the 15th of the month. 

Q. Are the men paid for all the coal they cut, slack and round as well? A. 
Yes; they are paid for everything that comes up, the run of the mine as we call it. 

Q. Youdo not check men for anything but stone or dirt? A. No; except a 
man serds up a tub all fullof slack. ‘That is not often. 

Q. Are the men paid the same summer and winter? A. No; we pay 7 cents a 
ton less for banking than our summer rates. 

Q. But the coal is sent up in the same way? A. Yes; but we do not get the 


same for the coal. We have to bank it in the winter, whereas in the summer it goes 


right into the cars, 


THE INTERNATIONAL CoAL CoMPANY (LIMITED). 
Mines Orrice, Sypnry, Cape Breton, 28th April, 1888, 


MicHAEL WAtsH, Esq., Labor Commissioner, 
St. John, N. B. 


Dear Sir,—I now beg to submit the following replies to the questions put to 
me yesterday. . 7 


Ist Question, reply.—Totals days work for all miners for 1887 eight thous- 


and three hundred and seventeen days. 


2nd Question, reply.—Total wages paid to such miners $48,375.03. 

3rd Question, reply.— Deductions for oil, powder, doctor and school: oil $154.40, 
powder $2,110.67, doctor $1,182.63, school $1,006.20. 

4th, Question, reply.— Amount of tax for schools assessed upon the Company 
$1,150.04. 


Excess between amount of school tax paid by the company and that collected 
from employés. 


Paid by the company...........seve. ees poplasindie saa se watciscdes $1,150 04 
Collected from employés............+sccereresccecscesecscaees - 1,006 20 
Difference paid by company...... Ae saat aoa $143 84 


As we understand the word “‘ miner” here it means one who cuts coal. I mention 
this in order to avoid any misunderstanding, for while we have paid to our cutters 
$48,376.03 we have disbursed as a total for wages during 1887 $92,235.02. 

Bear in mind that it is not at all compulsory for miners to deal with us for oil 
and powder ; in fact our oil not being good last year most of them now get it at the 
stores, 

I forgot to mention yesterday that we make a concession to our men, which [am 
not aware is done at any other mine, viz., that during the months of January, 
February and March we only collect half rates of rental from men, and that any 
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off taxes which may have accrued during these months is not collected until shipping 
has fully commenced and work is brisk, even then it is divided up into payments of 
two months and in some cases three, ) 
Trusting these explanations may prove satisfactory. 
I remain yours truly, | 
PRESCOTT JOHNSTON, 
Agent, International Coal Company (Limited). 


JoHN CADDIGAN, miner, sworn. 
By Mr. Freep :— 


Q. You are interested in this co-operative store? A. Yes, 

Q. How long has it been in existence? A. [ judge about three years. 

Q, What amount of stock is held in it? I cannot say exactly, but I think the 
capital invested runs up to $5,000, more or less. 

Q. Do you know how many individual stockholders there are? A, I cannot 
say exactly, but I think between 80 and 90. iis 

Q. How many of those are officials of the company? A. I taink all the officials. 
of the company with the exception of Mr. Johnston, are more or less connected with 
it. That is as shareholders, 

Q. Have they a large amount of stock or is the bulk of it owned by the miners ? 
A. Some of them are large shareholders and others not so large. 

Q. Do the officials hold as much stock as all the miners? A, Oh, not at all. 
There are miners who hold as much stock as officials and more than some of them. 

Q Has the store been a success financially? A. Yes; very successful. 

Q. What dividends have been declared? A. There have been different divi- 
dends on different occasions, 


By Mr. Wasi :— 


Q. What isthe amount? A. There were dividends to the amount of 16 per 
cent. and dividends to the amount of 14 per cent. There was a dividend to the 
amount of 12 per cent., and I think the first dividend declared was 22 per cent. The 
directors in that term did the work themselves and had no hired man. 

Q. In addition to declaring dividends have any profits gone into the general 
operations of the store, or do you keep the capital the same? <A. We add the divi- 
dends to the capital at the half yearly meeting. 

Q. Have no cash dividends been declared? A. Notas yet. That lies with the 
members. | 

Q. Do you sell for cash only? A. Yes; except to members. When a man be- 
comes a member, whatever amount of shares he wants to take he pays in cash for. 
$5 is counted a share. The rule then isto give him goods to the amount of $4a 
share which leaves a dollar that he cannot draw, to guard the store against loss. 

Q. If a man should fail to pay his bill atthe proper time would his stock be for- 
feited? A. The rule of the company is that when a man allows his bill to run three 
months he is notified. If he pays up his account he draws his money out. 

Q. Do you buy for cash or do you get credit from the wholesale dealers? A. 
That is according 4s it is to our advantage. Some merchants sell at thirty days and 
others at six months; if we have cash we meet the bills inside the time and get a 
discount. 

Q. Is the business increasing? A. Yes; if I remember aright the first amount 
invested was $950. Now there is between $4,000 and $5,000. I cannot swear to 
the exact amount, 


By Mr. Ke.uy :— 
Q. Of late years have many new members gone into the store? A. Yes; some 


new ones are going in every year. I cannot say whether any have gone in since the 
first of this year, but some went in last summer. 
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Q. How are the officers elected? A. The company meets and elects a secre- 
tary, treasurer and a president. 

Q. The stockholders? A, Yes; they elect directors also. 

Q. They have the election directly of all these officers? A. Yes. 

Q. They have the board of directors simply to see that things go straight? A. 
They do the business for the company; they buy the goods and hire the salesman 
who sells the goods, and they see to all the transactions. 

Q. Would it not be beneficial to all the miners as far as possible to join the 
store? <A. I think it would. 

I, as an officer of the Workman’s Association, would be most happy to endorse 
the sentiments of the different agents of the various collieries as regards the sus- 
pension of the liquor traffic, I would say that I am in a position to say that it would 
benefit the workmen if there was a law prohibiting the sale of liquor within three 
or four miles of any colliery, and if it came to a vote the miners would vote for pro- 
hibition of the traffic altogether. I am sure it would be very beneficial to the 


workmen if liquor was prevented from being sold within three or even five miles of 
&@ mine. 
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ANALYSIS OF, EVIDENCE 


TAKEN IN THE 


PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 


BEFORE THE 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOR. 


Auuison, J. W., of John P. Mott & Co., Soap Manufacturers, Dartmouth. 


Page. 

162 Through competition from all portions of the Dominion, especially in soaps, 
firm’s profits have diminished during last five years. Maritime Provinces 
and Newfoundland generally their market. Chocolate trade has increased 

. steadily of late years, owing chiefly to increased consumption of that article 
throughout the Dominion. Candles have gone back completely. Firm 
manutactures cheap candles, principally for mining purposes. About twenty 

163 men and ten women average daily employed. Soap- boilers get $9 a week 
for sixty hours and box-makers $8. Women average $3 for ‘fifty-four hours 
in the spice department or as wrappers. Youngest girl about fifteen. 
Work steady the year round, and there is neither over-time nor night-work, 
Wages paid weekly, on Saturdays. The women’s closets are in the press- 
room; men go out-dvors, 

_ ALNER, GEoRGE, Employé in Weaving-room, Halifax Cotton Mill. 

131 Has worked about a year, and earns $2.50, by bringing material to the 
weavers. Thereare 150 boys in the room and some girls, the youngest 
being about ten years of age. Has never seen any of “the ‘eirls whipped ; 
they are well treated. He finds the hours pretty long and vets tired betore 
night. Has never been fined ; can read and write, having gone to school 
for eight years. Many of the children eat their meals in the room they 
work in. Over-time, which is only for an hgur or two on Saturday 
afternoon, is paid for. 


ANDERSON, J. M., Printer, Halifax. 


112 Book and job and piece hand. Job hands get from $9 to $11 a week for ten 
hours a day—$9 being the scale fixed by the organization. Night work is 
paid for at the rate of 25 cents an hour. Many of the job hands have 

~ left the city, the Dominion railway, Custom house, post office, and electoral 
lists printing having been removed. If the post office work were done 

118 here wages would he $10 instead of $9, although the day scale two or three 
years ago was only $8. - No labor tr oubles lately. Both job and newspaper 
hands consider the organization a benefit, as to some extent it keeps up 
wages. Very few printers from the States stay long in Halifax, wages here 
not being so high. Exodus from here to the States not perceptible. 


ARCHIBALD, CHARLES, General Manager, Gowrie Mines, New Glasgow 


470 Employs from 100 to 160 cutters, two or three shaftsmen (laborers), 
twenty-eight drivers and forty eight boys underground, and about twelve 
blacksmiths, carpenters and engineers. Forty cents is the lowest pay to 
trappers, up to $1 for trappers, couplers, drivers and assistant drivers. 
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478 


Thirty-eight cents a ton for cutting coal (unscreened) ; in winter 31 cents; 
average wages being $2 in summer and $1.40 to $1.50 in winter. Company 
owns nearly all the houses the miners live in at 50 cents a month, are kept 
in good repair, and cost $300 each. Rent only covers insurance. Coal is 
supplied miners at 20 cents a load for slack and 50 cents for round, including 
hauling. Men pay 40 cents for doctor’s fee, single men 30 cents; boys from 
sixteen pay 30 or 20 cents, small boys 10 cents. Men with families are 
charged 30 cents and single men 20 cents, on account of schools, which is 
collected when name appears on book. Poll-tax not obligatory ; company 
pays it. Children are provided by the district with books, which also builds 
the schools. Company have a store, but men are not obliged to deal there ; 
majority do not when they have money. No notice of leaving required and 
due bill given for amount due. Ten or twelve men own houses valued at 
from $300 to $500 or $600, owning the land they are built on. Company 
sells land at from $20 to $30 an acre, and its property is assessed at 
$50,000 or $60,000; entire taxes between $1,000 and $1,100. Boys under 
twelve not taken.- Does not think more frequent payments would benefit 
men. With few exceptions men are sober, and he considers that if sale 
of liquor were stopped it would be a boon tothem. The difficulty in regard 
to fortnightly pay is that, as every pound of coal has to be weighed, it 
takes three or four days to get the information necessary for making up the 


_ books; and then to make up several hundred accounts takes two weeks. 


Thinks the clerks work well and rapidly. Does not believe that fortnightly 
pay would benefit the men, and only objects to it on the ground of extra 
labor and expense to the company. Other stores in Cow Bay will credit 
the men, and at the company’s store they are charged no more in winter 
than in summer, though credit has to be given them from November to 
July. 


ARCHIBALD, Lewis, Baker, Halifax. 


179 


180 


Is president of the Bakers’ Union, and works at both the cracker and soft- 
bread branches. Soft,bread shops begin at 3 or 4in the morning but the 
closing hour varies. One bakery, when employer had a contract, always 
worked from 2:30 and 3 a.m. till 11 and 12 at night; another always works 
from 4a.m. till4 p.m. The society rate for bakers is $8 a week; foremen 
range $10, the extreme being $12 and $9. Present Union has existed for 
eight or nine years, but wages have not increased nor has the hours for begin- 
ning work; 3 or 3:30 a.m. has been altered in some shops since the first strike. 
Sick and death benefits are given by the union, The men have gained 
nothing by striking, although bakers are insufficiently paid in comparison 
with other skilled workmen. No journeymen baker in Halifax owns his 
dwelling. No indentured apprentices, and a small boy can become a good 
journeyman in four years, or perhaps in less. Soft bread-baking is too heavy 
for boys under sixteen or seventeen. Work might begin at 5 a.m.-with no 
public inconvenience. Men could work better if, after making the dough, 
they went to their breakfast. If the workmen and employers would act 
together wages might be raised without increasing the price of bread. At 
present, if one man advertises cheap bread the other shops can only compete 
with him by having as cheap labor and long hours. Has been no bread 
weigher in Halifax since Confederation, the Dominion authorities, who now 
regulate such matters, not having appointed one. Before Confederation the 
City Council appointed a bread weigher or inspector. Cracker-making is a 
wholesome business, if the bake-houses are ventilated, as they generally are. 
There is no good reason for cleaning the rollers while in motion, and no 
foreman knowing his business will set a boy without experience to do such 
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181 work. Cleaning can be’done by taking off the belt and turning with a 
hand. If a hand ¢ gets caught it will usually take about five minutes to stop 
the machinery. and release it. With a break it can be done quicker, 
Bakery engines are usually of twenty-two horse power and are steam, not 
gas. Hngineers are not certificated. . 


_ArmouR, WALLACH, Pattern-maker, Robb & Co., Amherst. 


302 Employed over two years. Is paid 20 cents an hour—ten hours a day, 
Constant employment. One and a-half time for night-work. Never had 
833 any trouble with employers. 


Baker, Tuomas, Hmployé, Mayflower Tobacco Factory, Halifax. 


68. Is fifteen years old, and has worked over three years in the factory, 

69 beginning at $1.50; he now gets $4 weekly. When he entered there were 
some boys and girls younger than he, and his age was not asked. 
Work not too heavy, and has no fault to find. The boys are never 
beaten, and he knows of none being fined for being late. No boys as young 
as twelve in the factory now, and youngest girl is about fourteen. Went 
to school for three years and can read and write a little, but does not know 
any boys in the factory that can do so. Boys, but not the girls, are searched 
on leaving. His hours are from 7:30 to 6:30, with an hour for dinner. On 
Saturday he leaves about 5 or 5:30. 


Barry, Joun L., Chief City Assessor, Halifax. 


48 Rate this year $1.33 per $100, including city, poor, county and school rates, 
No income-tax, Furniture and all personal property over $200 is assessed ; 

49 below that sum is exempt, so that few mechanics pay taxes on their 
furniture and tools. 


Bares, Joun, Puddler, Londonderry Iron Works. 


247 Works in various departments. Has beenin employ of concern for twenty- 
five years, more or less. Cannot give average hours of work per day, 
nor how much per ton he receives for puddling. Wages of helpers paid by 
company out of puddlers’ wages—one-third. Thinks payment once a fort- 
night would be move satisfactory, and does not think he is well paid. 

248 The difference of price paid now and fifteen years ago is $1.50 to $2 per ton 
with cost of living more. Lives in his own house. Flour is cheap enough, but 
other necessaries are higher than fifteen years ago. Monthly earnings 
average $45, $50, $55, and perhaps $60 for himself—about $50 a fair average. 
Thinks wages in United States something like $1 higher per ton, with 
cost of living something higher. He believes men are paid about $2 per ton. 


BEAMISH, CHARLES, Baker, Halifax. 


168 Has worked in Halifax as a soft-bread baker for the last twelve years, hours 
being from 3 a.m. to 6 or 7 p.m., and occasionally to 8 or 9 p.m. Is getting 
$6 a week. No extra pay for extra time, or any deduction if a man “leaves 
at 4 p.m. Three or four men in the shop g get $7 a week. No labor troubles. 

169 Every Sunday at 4 o’clock the men set ile sponge, which takes about an 
hour. They are paid weekly. Is married and has a family. In Boston has 
earned as much with board as he does now without it. 


Beatrre GeorGE, Hmployé N.S. Glass Works, New Glasgow. 


398 Re-heats glass after being pressed. Employed since 1881, entering between 
fourteen and fifteen years old. Gets 80 cents a day Wages ; commenced 
399 at 42 cents; works from seven to eight and a-half hoursaday. About eight 
boys are employed at same work. He boards with his aunt and pays what 
A—334h** 
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he likes. Is paid every week, two days being kept off. There are some 
boys about twelve ; one of twelve and the rest fourteen. Sanitary condition 
and closets good; separate closet for women. Generally two months out of 
work in summer. 


BIRKENHEAD, WiLuiaM, Bricklayer, Halifax. 


183 
184 


Gets 25 cents an hour; afew men get more, others less. The majority of 
bricklayers and masons in Halifax do not make five full months of work in 
the year, and some not more than four months, at 25 cents an hour, a rate 
of wages insufficient to support afamily. Themen are looking for 30. cents, 
A contractor, two years ago, refused to give it, and impor ted mechanies 
under contract from the old country, which is being done to-day, though 
nearly all the men then imported returned home. Most of them are citizens 
of Halifax and married men; but very few own houses. Some have had to 
go to the States to make a living. Has worked eighteen years off and on 
im Halifax. | 


BERRIGAN, Ricuarp, Baker, Halifax. 


175 


Has been a biscuit-baker for seven or eight years, and works from 7 in the 
morning until 6 at night, and earns $5. 50 a week, being lower wages than 
any other man in the ‘shop, or than anyone he knows of who has worked as 
long at the trade as himself. Other men receive $6 to $7. No girls work 
at biscuit making; young boys do the packing, and one or two have been 
hurt by getting their hands in the rollers. ‘The machinery is not dangerous 
if they take care of themselves. Is paid according to value of his services. 


Buackertt, J. R., Accountant, Caledonia Coal Co., Little Glace Bay. 


464 
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467 


Been employed about nine years. Number of hands during summer average 
150 cutters; for whole season of ten months, 122. Average of best cutter 
$460 a year, and smallest pay to inferior cutter $290; average monthly pay 
of all cutters during summer is $42. All taxes come off. Gross per month, 
$28; average $1.85 per day. Some employés own houses, but company 
own houses in which majority of them live. Rent for three rooms, 75 
cents; cannot say how many rooms in $1.50 houses. One person to look 
after sanitary condition; carpenters look after repairs. Company has sold 
a few lots; last few years not many; price low; land not valued highly. 
Men owning houses and those living in company’s houses are discriminated ; 
company’s preferred being on the spot. Taxes of company, $1,200 ; assessed 
value of property, $55,000. A doctor is in connection with works, 
the company charging 40 cents a month to married men and 30 cents to 
single men; boys earning less than 50 cents a day are not charged. All 
getting men’s pay are charged 15 cents per month school-tax while “working, 
Thinks parents supply books. Best cutting rates, 35 cents a ton; working 
pillars, 30 cents; aconsideration given for difficult places; average between 
33 and 36 cents. No regular system of fining, and,as far as he knows, 


<no fine for dirt in coal. Youngest boy employed is thirteen. Coal is supplied 


miners at 25 cents for slack, ‘and for round 50 cents, hauling included. In 
connection with mine is a store, and men deal there largely in winter 
months, often getting beh hand. Do not lose much, and sometimes limit 
supplies, as ordinary dealers. Generally speaking men are sober, and one 
of the greatest boons would be to prevent the sale of liquor in the district. 


_Company is assessed $400 for school taxes this year. Flour, “Dandy” 


brand, at store, $6; same all winter. In summer it was $6.25. Tea, 35 
cents per lb.; sugar, 8 to 10 cents; granulated, 10; molasses, 50 cents 
Imperial gallon; butter (small quantities), 22 cents, Has bought butter 
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for 23 cents cash, and sold it for 26 cents to accommodate men. Does not 
mean to say never had more profit than that. Average price of potatoes 
45 cents to 50 cents a bushel. Oatmeal, $6 in winter. Flour and meal 
cheaper now than this time last year, or ever before. Running store is not 
philanthropic, and has no doubt some stores sell some things cheaper. 


Buien, A. B., Shipping-master, Halifax. 


55 


56 


57 


Makes out agreements between captains and their crews, about 2,800 sailors 
being shipped through his office annually, one-third of whom are Norwe- 
gians. No crimps ‘in Halifax and the Sailors Home does everything to make 
the sailor comfortable, keeping him sober and taking care of his money. 
Able seamen get $20 a month; ordinary seamen, $18; stokers, $20 or $22. 
There has been a falling off in shipping men on account of the West Indian 
trade being more done in steamers now than formerly, and the steamers 
shipping their men on the other side. Although the number is less now 
than five years ago, quite as many are shipped as when he took the office, 
nine years ago. Not enough Canadian sailors to fill the demand, as many 
of them only go short voyages—say to the West Indies—and then return to 
the fishing. Few complaints of over-loading, and where such complaints are 
made, the law is enforced and the over-load taken out before going to sea. 


Bosak, WautT:ER, C., Fish Merchant, Halifax. 


141 


142 


Ships fish, both fresh and dried, mostly to Montreal. With suitable cars 
fresh fish could be sent to Montreal without being packed inice. Sells most 
of his dried fish in Halifax to West Indian buyers. Some of the inshore 
fishermen with small boats do very well, making from $400 to $600 in the 
season, which lasts from early in April to the latter part of October. A boat 
of this class will have three men, its owner and two others. Many own their 
houses, such as they are, and are worth money, most of which is made out 
of mackerel, though they also catch cod and herring. Their season’s outfit 
cost from $300 to $400 annually, including family living. Shore fishermen 
live as comfortably as mechanics in Halifax. They often own some land, 
and if sober and industrious can earn a good living and make money. Their 
houses cost from $400 to $600. No sturgeon fishing on the.coast. 


BosaRDWELL, Joun, Biscuit-baker, Halifax. 


176 


Earns $10 a week in a biscuit factory, where ten boys and men are employed, 
the youngest being about fifteen. Not a foreman, and does not know what 
wages the others are getting. Boys have been hurt in the shop. He owns 
a property, though it is mortgaged, and lets two rooms in it for 75 cents a 
week. Taxes are $13 a year and water rate $4.50. 


Bonn, James, Presser, NV. S. Glass Works. 


401 


Works same hours as Davidson. A pressman’s work is pretty hard. Average 
wages, $2.50. Works close from six to eight weeks. Married, with family, 
and owns house, bought with money he had. Five boys under him, the 
youngest about sixteen. Perfectly satisfied. Does not belong to the society. 
(See Davidson.) 


BonNYMAN, ALEXANDER, Machinist, Amherst. 


309 


310 


Has been employed for about thirteen years. Wages $12 for ten hours a 
day. Cannot say what other men receive. Gets one and a-half hours for 
one hour’s extra work, and is paid every Saturday night. About eighty-one 
men in the mines live in their own houses, quite anumber of them married, 
and all of them comfortable. Has been in mine seven and a-half years, 
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and has worked twice on Sundays; gotsame pay as overtime. Apprentices 
get $3 per week for one year, increasing till term finished. 


Bonn, Henry R., Superintendent of Mayflower Tobacco Factory, Halifax. 


19 


20 


21 


Factory employs seventy-four hands, twenty-one of whom are men. Wages 
from $6 to $6.50 a week, ten hours a day. Fifty girls and women are 
employed on piece-work, and earn same wages as men, ‘Those on day work 
earn 50 cents. Boys, like the men, are paid by the week. No fines and no 
apprentices, and wages the same all the year round. No boy is ever beaten 
or otherwise punished. Closets for men and women distinct, being separated 
by a board partition all the way across. Ventilation and drainage good 
and the building fire-proof, and heated by steam. The stairway is 3 or 4 
feet wide. The doors open inward. Building three stories high. Engineer 
has not passed an examination. 


Bowman, James, Hmployé VV. S. Steel Works. 


407 


Is a heater and concurs in evidence given, No complaints against employers. 


Brovis, JAMES, Carpenter, Halifax. 


29 
30 


ol 


Is considered a first-class man, and gets $1.60 a ey for ten hours work in 
summer, paid fortnightly. Is a member of the Carpenters and Joiners’ 
Union, and thinks the society a benefit to the men in trade matters. It 
has never occasioned any trouble with the employers. Bench-hands are 
paid from 17% to 20 cents an hour. No indentured apprentices. Union 
and non-union men work together without objection by either employer or 
employed. Has worked in Halifax eight years as a journeyman carpenter. 
Short time iasts about five months. 


BrooKFIELD, 8S. M., Builder and Contractor, Halifax. 


88 


89 


Has been in business about twenty-two years. HEmploys on the average 
about 100 journeymen, and from 100 to 250 laborers. Carpenters are paid 
$1.60 to $1.70 per day; men on stone-work $2.50, and their laborers from $1 
to $1.25, or an average of $1.10. Has from forty to fifty bricklayers, masons, 
stonecutters and plasterers. Bricklayers, &c., are employed eight to nine 
months outside. Has a sober class of men, and has had no labor troubles. 


Brown, R. H., Manager Sidney Mines, Cape Breton. 


414 
415 


416 


417 


Employs 604 men and boys. Underground, 284 men and 162 boys; on 
the surface, 132 men and 26 boys. Boys under twelve not allowed to work 
underground. Has been manager since 1864. Company has a store, but 
men are free to deal where they like ; ; half do not deal at it. Men are ‘paid 
monthly. Company owns 290 houses, which costabout $450 each—rent 
from 50 cents to $2.50 a month; some large ones fetch $2.55—two 
stories, of seven rooms. Old houses have only lofts up-stairs. Wages 
of fair man, $434.70; some have money in savings bank and some have 
built houses. -Company has sold ninety acres of land at $16 an acre. 
Some pay $4a year for land they have built on. Company would only 
take back land for mining purposes. Trappers get 50 cents a day ; drivers 
from 50 to 85 cents, This year page commenced giving $20 a 
month to family society. Company pays taxes: ‘Town of North Sydney, 
$491.40; in own district, county rates, $4,468.80; school rates, $1,596 ; 


Statute labor, $158.45; total, $6,71415. In 1876 men struck for an advance 


and returned without it. Has been an increase in wages once or twice 
since. A decrease in 1884, but are a little better than in 1876. Does not 
believe in compulsory arbitration, as passed by Local Legislature. Cause of 
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1884 strike, reduction of wages on account of price of coal. Some drink; 
others don’t, and the Jaw should be that no rum should be sold within 
two miles of mines. Steamers have precedence in loading; if sailing 
vessel is half loaded must move for steamer, the rule all over the world. 
Miners get coal free; charge for hauling only. They used last year 5,800 
tons. Charge a little over cost for picks, and nothing for sharpening. 
Ten schools at mines: average attendance, 490 children. Does not think 
it would be of advantage to pay fortnightly; men would get drunk every 


» fortmght instead of every month. Sober men do not wishit, and would entail 
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double labor to make out pay-roll. Ifa man. asks for an advance he gets it. 
No fines, except when pit-drivers go to 17 feet or more, then a fine of 1 cent 
a ton, Ifa horse is killed boy in fault pays half value. Engi ine-drivers work 
twelve hours. Takes an hour and a-half to take men up and down; time not 
lost. Doctor’s fees: Married man with family, 40 cents a month; single 
man, 25 cents ; each son pays after sixteen (See memorandum of wages, &c.). 
Since 1876 the price, as fixed by mutual agreement, has been, in summer, 
43 cents a ton for large coal and nothing for slack; and in winter 33 cents 
for large coai and 15 cents for slack. Slack is whatever passes through a 
screen with ¢ of an inch opening. About 20 per cent. goes through. 
No law exists under which a man injured, through no fault of his own, 
can claim to be provided for. Only precaution required by law is the pro- 
viding of man-holes at every 20 yards. A store has been kept by the company 
since 1878 or 1879, object being to prevent the great increase in the 
price of flour which annually took place in the spring, when country mer- 
chants’ stocks began to run short. Spring price of flour was in this way 
reduced $2, and hundreds of country people bought their supphes from the 
store. Other goods, besides flour, are now kept, and sold at fair pric ‘es; but 
the miners can please themselves as to dealing at the company’s store or 
elsewhere. In winter company’s store, and all merchants, trust men with 
goods until spring. To send coal west by rail would cost company $1.80 a 
ton over Pictou and Spring Hill Mines. It is 100 miles to the Straits, and 
the charge by rail would probably be $1 a ton. But Spring Hill has a 
special rate at the cost of the countr y, so that this company helps to pay 
for carrying that coal to undersell its own. Rate to Halifax is three-tenths 
of a cent per ton per mile, so that company can never expect to be able to 
send coal by rail. ‘Tio Quebec the freight by steamer is $1.40 a ton and to 
Montreal $1.60, but never lower than $1.50. Steamers carrying coal to 
Montreal bring, as return cargoes, English wire rope and other supplies. 
Canadian flour comes by way of Boston, in bond, cheaper than by any other 
route. 


Buresss, Dantet, Hmployé, Mayflower Tobacco Factory, Halifax. 


70 
71 


72 


Works at the cutting machines, and earns $6.50 a week. Has one child in 
the factory, and another in the cotton factory, one being sixteen the other 
fourteen. The elder earns $3 and the younger $1.50 per week. Men are searched 
when leaving, but do not object. Never heard of any tobacco being stolen 
nor of any child being ill-treated. Begins work at 6:30, summer and winter, 
and it is very hard to. require children to go to work so early. Has three 
rooms on the upper flat of a two-story house, for which he pays $1 a week. 
House is well ventilated and closet clean, There is a sink in the yard, and 
water on the premises. Children in the cotton factory have the whole of 
Saturday afternoon and an hour every evening for recreation. 


Bussy, Joun, Boiler-maker, New Glasgow. 
402 Has worked at boiler-making sixteen years, wages here being the same as in 


Halifax. Considers $1.87 a fair day’s wages for ten hours’ work. Is married, 
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and the house he occupies will soon be his own. The lot cost $100 cash; 
the money saved while here. Is paid fortnightly, and does not wish oftener- 
Living same as in Halifax. No complaints. 


Butier, Joun, Heater, Londonderry Iron Works. 


258 


Works from ten to fourteen hours a day, according to the run of heats and is 
paid 55 cents per ton earning about $2.75 a day, but ought to earn from 
$3.25 to $3.50 ; hardly averages $2.65 the year round. Rent, $3.50 for five 
rooms—has paid as high as $7. Cannot save money. Has a family, and 
pays 40 cents doctor’s fee ; also school tax, $1; road money, $1; poor 
rates, 50 cents. Has worked in St. John, N. B. Everything a great deal 
cheaper there than here, in a general way. 15 cents per ton more paid 
in'St; John wNaB: 


Byers, James, Biscuit-baker, Halifax. 
181 Four years ago, when he was then twelve years old and had worked six 


months at biscuit-baking, got his hand cut, and was laid up for three months. 
Got nothing, nor was his doctor’s bill paid. | 


Byers, Rurus, of McDonald & Co., Brass Founders, Halifax. 


4 


5 


Engaged in brass founding, machine work, steam-fitting, copper-smithing 
and plumbing. From sixty-five to ninety-five hands are employed, three 
or four of the youngest boys being about fifteen. The wages are from $8 
to $10 per week, according to skill, and paid fortnightly. Boys at first 
get from $1 to $1.50 per week. Only 40 to 50 per cent. stay till 
they are skilled workmen, the others go to the north-eastern States. Men, 
as a rule are steady, and some have houses of their own and are saving 
money. Plumbers and steam-fitters get $10 per week ; brass-moulders, from 
$8 to $12; machine hands average $10; pattern-makers from $12 to $15, 
with constant employment; laborers $1, per day. Workshops are well 
ventilated and comfortable. Firm never had any difficulty with labor 
unions. 


Cappican, Joun, Miner, Bridgeport Mine, Cape Breton. 


438 Has been five years mining and has worked in Ohio. Wages were better 
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there, Last winter he got, in one part of pit, 38 cents a ton; in another, 41 
cents; and another, 43 cents per ton, regulated by height of the coal. In 
Ohio was paid differently, coal having to go over a screen, and what goes 
over is paid for—65 cents in one mine, 624 in another. For school tax 30 
cents a month is stopped, idle time included. The company pay $1 poll-tax 
for those liable—over 21 and under 60. After paying poll-tax company has 
$2.60 taken as a school-tax. Has to pay poor and county rates as well. 
Boys in mine pay 60 cents a month for doctor and school. A man with 
two boys would pay $15.80 for doctor and school in seven months. Lying- 
in charge, $4. Is married and lives in his own house, paid for principally 
out of earnings.. Cannot say if matter of taxes was presented to present 
agent, but was to his predecessor. Belongs to local branch of Workman’s 
Association. Is paid monthly. Highest wages received during past twelve 
months about $60 per month; lowest, $4; some months nothing. Works nine 
or ten hours a day, before 7 a.m. until between 4 and 5 p. m., and takes 
breakfast and dinner in pit. With fair play could send up from 4 to 44 tons 
aday. Two men work together. Has not- heard complaints from men 
being checked for bad coal. Company’s man and men’s weighman come to 
arrangement. Men come out by stairs, but could get out. through the slope. 
They frequently ride up the coal shaft, preferring that way, as it is so much 
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easier. Fortnightly pay would be an advantage, and would give men a 
better chance to deal for cash and buy cheaper. Not many own houses ; he 
does not, but some men own farms, not bought out of their earnings and not 
from company. There are fines for plugging for “fast shots,” and for over- 
cutting a chamber 1 cent a ton. When leaving, no regulation as to notice. 
Thinks there should be a law giving miners ,and employés a first lien on 
rolling stock for wages; once lost $28 by an American company. Pays 25 
cents a load for coal-slack, company hauling; for round coal, 40 cents. Last 
winter got it for 35 cents. All employés get it at same rate. 


Be Rican, Joun, Miner, Little Glace Bay. 


Is interested in co-operative store established about three years ago, and 
having at present a capital of about $5,000, in shares held by eighty or 


‘ninety persons, most of whom are miners. Dividends of 22, 12, 14 and 16 


485 


per cent. have been declared and added to the capital half yearly. . Shares 
cost $5 in cash, and members can get goods on credit up to $4 a share. 
Non-members have to pay cash. Original amount invested was $950. 
Directors, president, treasurer and secretary elected by stockholders. 
Direetors buy goods and hire salesmen, &c. As an officer of the Workman’s 
Association he states that a law prohibiting the sale of liquor within from 
three to five miles of any colliery would benefit the workmen and would 
receive their votes. 


CAHILL, Nicnouas, Plasterer, Halifax. 
212 Has been a member of the Plasterers’ Union for four or five years. Wages 


are $2.50 per day of ten hours, average yearly work being six months. 
Lathers get from $1 to $1.25 a thousand, and in slack times 90 cents, and 
may work a little more during the year than plasterers, being a distinct 
trade. 


, Cameron, Artuur, Keeper, Blast Furnace, Londonderry. 


252 


Works fourteen hours one shift and ten in the other. Wages, $2.10 a day ; 
constant employment. 


CAMERON, JoHN, Hmployé, Rolling Mill, Londonderry. 


202 


Worked as a laborer about five weeks in present placeat $1 per day, from 7 
a.m. to 6:25 p.m. 


CARNELL, Ropert J. J., Carriage-maker, Halifax. 


199 
200 


CARNEY, 


136 


* 


Has been thirty-four years in the trade, during half of which time has been 
in business for himself. Prefers Canadian leather to American at the same 
price; for carriage tops the American leather wears a little the best. Uses 
Johnston’s Canadian lead paint, but does not think it will goas far, weight 
for weight, as Brandram’s English leads. Uses Canadian varnish for rub- 
bing, and thinks it has decidedly improved within the last seven years. It 
does not wear as well as English varnish, but in proportion to its price it is 
as good. Hmploys five men and three boys. Wood-workers earn $9 a week ; 
one smith has $11 and another $8; painter gets $9, and the boys, when 
beginning, $1 per week. No indentures. Agreements with boys are simply 
verbal. Shop:is provided with closets; and water on the premises. 


Micuagt, of James Butler & Co., Merchants, Halifax. 


Between fifty and seventy vessels are now engaged in the West Indian trade 
from Halifax. Fish is sent to the Mediterranean, also to New York, whence 
it is shipped to Panama and South America. Freights are very low, being 
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73 cents to-day on a drum of fish weighing 128 Ibs. to Havana per 
steamer from New York. The inshore fisheries are very much less than 
ten years ago, partly from over-fishing and partly from sawdust from the 
mills driving the mackerel out to sea. Dozens of vessels find fish twenty- 
five or thirty miles from land, going on Monday and fishing till Saturday. 
Average tonnage of fishing vessels is 110 tons , employing twenty to twenty- 
two men, Vessel gets half the gross catch ; captain, 5 5) per cent., and remain- 
der divided among the erew. Some vessels last year got 1,800 quintals of 
fish, which, at $4.25 (last year $4.50) a quintal, sold for $8,500, the men’s 
share of which would be $4,037.50, after deducting the captain’s 5 per 
cent..and some other little deductions, such as bait, but 10 per cent. would’ 
cover them, thus giving each man nearly $200 for a voyage lasting from 
April to middle of August. Sometimes two or three voyages made in a 
year, and at above prices might average $400 each for the year. The men 
ger ne. ‘ally have farms and are well to- do. Some go in the winter to the 
West Indies and others lumbering and lobster ‘fishing. Great disasters 
sometimes occur, one vessel having lost seventeen out of twenty men. 
There is no heavy frost on the banks, but if they are lost in their dories 
(boats) they are sometimes frost-bitten. Vessels are provisioned with the best 
of food—beef, pork, molasses, condensed milk, beets, turnips, potatoes, best 
of flour, coffee, tea, raisins, &e, , and men could not be better off at home. A 
vessel of 110 tons costs about $60. ton. First fishing outfit costs about 
$3,000 ; the second year $2,000, or less; a vessel and. outfit will thus be 
worth $9,000 or over, and may earn the first year any sum from $20,000 to 
not enough to pay for her provisions. 


CARROLL, Joun, Hmployé, Mayflower Tobacco Factory, Halifax. 


65 


Has worked eleven months in press-room and earned $6.50 weekly, paid 
on Saturdays. No complaint to make about the management, and has never 
heard any bad language nor seen any improper. conduct among the 
employés. Youngest boys are over sixteen, and none of the girls are ee 


- 66 twelve. Factory is closed for about ten weeks yearly... Is married, 


children, and pays $1 a week for two rooms. 


Casgy, C. R.S., Tanner, Amherst. 


316 


317 


Has been in business in Canada twenty-seven years. Small increase in 
business. Employs about twenty men. Average wages paid to men tanning, 
$7 per week; beamster, $12; men in yard, $8: men in charge of engine, 
$8; no boys employed. Some men own their own houses ; ‘all are ‘paid 
weekly. Keeps a grocery store and supplies for men. Supply goods to men 
only at same prices as other stores. If men continued to buy at other 
stores it might make a difference in thier getting employment, but that has 
never occurred, Single men not employed, if possible. 


Cawsry, Joun, Mason and Plasterer, Halifax. 


14 About thirty men employed, though the number varies with the season. 
15 Bricklayers, plasterers, stone- masons and stone-cutters are paid from $2.50 to 


$3 per day; laborers ‘attending them an average of $1.25. Has had no 
labor troubles. 


Cuipman, J. A., Flour and Commission Merchant, Halifax. 


223 Deals mostly in flour, meal, feed and provisions. Taking the years from 


1877 to 1887, prices have fluctuated, but the average rates have been getting 
lower. Oatmeal rose from $3.75 in fall of 1887 to $5.85 in April, 1888, 
which was due partly to the shortness of the crops and partly to the com- 
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bination of Ontario millers. The grades of flour used now are greatly 
improved; prices of beef and, pork in Nova Scotia are governed by the 
Chicago prices. Manitoba flour is far stronger than any made in Ontario, 
and bread made from it keeps moist longer. 


CutsHoum, Joun, Miner, Londonderry Mines. 


“4 252 Works by the day. Has heard testimony and agrees in it. (See Davis.) 
258 Wages, $1.19 per day. Cannot keep wife and family comfortably on day’s 
pay. By contract at the ton makes a little more. 


CuRIstiE, W. GreorGE, Woodwork Manufacturer, Amherst. 


324 Has been engaged in this industry twenty-five years, business having 

increased a great deal during the past ten years. New business (making 

caskets) is a profitable branch. Employs from fifteen to twenty hands, and 

pays some $2.50 a day, some $1. Average skilled hands get $9 a week and 

work all the year round—nine hours in winter, tenin summer. Pays every 
Saturday, in cash and in full. 


CLARKE, GEORGE, Carpenter, Amherst. 


3390 Has been employed since 22nd June at $3 a week wages as an apprentice, 
801 Lives with his parents. N o trouble with employers. 


CLARKE, JOSEPH, Acting Superintendent, Cotton Factory, Halifax. 


21 Over 300 hands employed: 45 men and 110 women, the rest being girls 
and boys. Average age of entrance is fourteen, though a few are as 
young as twelve. The lowest paid to children is $1 a week, $1.25 being the 
average. Children are employed in docking frames, picking bobbins and 
learning to weave. No apprenticeship and only about a dozen children on 

22 piece-work. Men average $7.50 per week ; women about $3.90. On piece 
work they average 20 cents for weaving two harness work, and for three 
harness work, 16 to 26.cents. Hach woman has charge of four looms on the 

- average, turning out one piece each. Ten hours a day is the rule. They 
are fined for bad workmanship and for being late, which last year amounted 
to between $100 to $150. Closets for the two sexesin each room divided by 
a brick wall, but those entering can be seen, and if they stay too long the 

23 overseer looks them up. Building three stories high, with iron ladder out- 
sidé as a means of escape in case of fire. Doors open outward and the 
stairway is roomy. Amount of wages paid last twelve months, about 
$55,000. Wages are paid every alternate Thursday to the previous Satur- 
day, a week’s notice before leaving being required on penalty of losing 
wages due. Forfeitures last year, between $40 and $50. Persons leaving 
from accident or unforseen cause are paid in full. In the winding-room about 
thirty women are employed, earning from $4 to $6. Twisters, paid by. piece- 
work, average $4.25, and sometimes earn $5. A woman tending four looms 
earns about $5.50, one tending three looms, $4.25. Wages in the spinning- 

24 room about $4; in the reeling room, 2.25. No separate eating room for 
those bringing their dinner. Drinking water provided in every room. 
Company discourages abuses of authority by foremen, as pushing or kicking 
children. No such cases, except an occasional push by overseer when 
greatly annoyed, have occurred. 


Crayton, W. Y., J. Clayton & Sons, Clothiers, Halifax. 


1 Firm employs about 100 hands inside, working nine hours daily. On their 
books are the names: of about 300 persons who are only occasionally 
employed. Females number eight or ten to one male, and chiefly work on 
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" piece-work ; none under fifteen years of age. Girls beginning are placed 
under instruction and receive pay as soon as they can do the work, Period 
of instruction is from two or three weeks to as many months, according to 
capacity and previous knowledge of sewing. Average earnings at piece 
work, inside, are from $3 to $4 weekly, Some earn as high as $6; beginners 
as low as $1.50. Boys of fifteen get from $1 to $1.50 as beginners with 
yearly increase of $1 a week. Young men earn from $5 to $12, tailors 
averaging about $9; three or four hands, in good season, on custom work from 
$10 to $12—average, from $7 to $8. Over-time usually paid at same rates; 
occasionally time and a quarter has been paid. Business extends over the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland, and is increasing yearly. When 
overstocked, firm on two occasions sent goods to Ontario, but not profitable 
to do so. No sub-contractors, and pay only outsiders whose names are on 
books, and:to whom work has been given. If work is imperfectly done it is 
either returned or the cost of making it right in factory is deducted. No 
fines or penalties. On piece work (inside) women get 15 to 30 cents for 
tweed vests, and can make three a day; outsiders get from 16 to 35 
cents for same, having to provide machines and press the goods, firm 
supplying the thread; button holes are made inside. Outside women 
can earn about $4 a week of ten hours a day. For coats, firm, pays (inside) 
from 40 cents to $1; overcoats, $1.50 ; flannel shirts, $1. 2) a dozen; cot- 
ton shirts, 90 cents a dozen. Work-rooms are heated by hot air, and by 
furnace for heating irons. Inconvenience caused by latter in summer is 
lessened by placing a partition around it. Conveniences for the sexes, and 
entrances are entirely distinct and separate. No fire-escapes but the stairs, 
3 feet wide, leading to work-rooms at top of building. In Halifax there 
are four or five manufacturers of mens’ and boys’ clothing. By leaving name 
with several of these firms, an outside worker can ensure constant work. 
Has had no labor troubles with work people. 


CocKELL, James, Laborer at Furnace, Londonderry Iron Works. 


262 
263 


Employed by company six years. Daily earnings $1.15, paid by the shift. 
Three other men are employed; cannot say what they get. Hours 
average twelve a day. Is married, and pays $4 per month for an 
eight-roomed house; used to pay more. No advantage in renting from 
company. Thinks it would benefit men to be paid fortnightly. 


ConnELL, JAMES, Machinist, Cape Breton. 


431 


Works ten and a-half hours a day the year round, at $1.25 a day. Believes 
it is the highest paid to machinists. Is married and owns house, puree 
part by investment and part out of earnings. Is taxed $4 for poor ‘and county 
rates and $1 for road tax. Gets coal free, but pays for hauling. Has no 
fault to find with management, but it might be better. Would like more pay 
and shorter hours. Stops work at 4 on Saturday. Thinks library and reading 
room would be of advantage to mechanics; has never asked for it. Boys 
employed would be about thirteen years old. 


Conors, James, Packer in Tobacco Factory, Halifax. 


64 


Gets $6.50 per week for ten hours a day. Factory is healthy. Has no 
trouble with his employer. Extra work is paid for at 25 cents an hour. No 
young children employed. 


Connors, Josepu, Baker, Halifax. 


169 


Works at soft-bread baking, from 3 a.m. to 4 or 6 p.m., or even as late as 10 
p-m.; no limited time. Gets $8 a week in summer and ; in winter, business 
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then being slacker. No over-time in the trade, though if men had to work 
as late as 10 p.m., through no fault of theirs, something might be allowed 
them. Ventilators are now in shops, and but little annoyance from the gas. 
No small boys and no labor troubles. Is satisfied with pay for time he works, 
In St. John, N.B., where he worked seven years ago, wages were generally 
$8, as in Halifax, but in Halifax he is now paying $1.25 a week for three 
rooms while in St. John he only paid $2 a month for the same accommoda- 
tion. In St. John bakers begin work at 5 a.m.; in the States their hours 
were from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 


CostLEy, Eprenrezer, Loader, Springhill Mines, 


307 


Correr, 


225 


226 


Has been five months in the mines and never worked underground 


. before. Wages $1.30 per day of eight to ten hours, paid out of cutters’ wages 


308. 


“ about 65 cents per month. 


by company. Last month’s earnings, $20.15, or $1.30 a day. Subscribes to 
minister and doctor 45 cents a month. Has to buy oil for lamps, which costs 


GARRETT, City Marshall, Halifvx. 


Held position twenty-six years, and is superintendent of police and in charge 
of civil department. Police are paid $440 a year; sergeants, $500; deputy 
marshalls and detectives, $700, with $40 additional for clothing; city 
marshall, $1,200. Appointments recommended by Police Committee and con- 
firmed by Council. Since new Act came into forcecrime and drunkenness 
have decreased; ninety saloons before, now only fifty or sixty. License for 
retail shops, $100; hotels, $150. Cannot state proportion of mechanics 
arrested for drunkenness, nor whether decrease is due to legislation or tem- 
perance societies, but there is drunkenness now in quarters where there never 
was any before. 


CREELMAN, CHARLES G., of J. A. Leaman & Co., Victuallers, Halifax. 


91 
92 


Exports cattle largely to Liverpool and London. Those sent to London 
must be larger and finer. They come from all parts of Nova Scotia, from Sack- 
ville, N.B., and from Guelph, Ont. Cost from $8 to $9 per cwt. dressed. To 
make it pay the Liverpool price should be $13 or $14. Shipping sheep from 
Prince Edward Island has not, he thinks, been profitable. 


Crossy, Roper, Coal-cutter, Gowrie Mine, Cape Breton. 


449 


450 


451 


Receives 38 cents a ton, shipping price; banking 31 cents. Generally 
works eight or nine hours a day, a full month’s earnings being $52. July 
and August only months they work full time. From 90 to 112 days a 
year’s work; not over 115 or 120 days. Gets no work when not working 
inmine. Yearly earnings vary from $300 to $350; lowest would be $256, 
gross. Rents one of company’s houses and pays 50 cents a month; two 
rooms upstairs, two down ; that is the average rent. Not very comfortabie, 
but wells are handy. Pays for coal (screened) 50 cents, and 20 cents a load 
for slack, delivered. Is single, and pays 30 cents to doctor and 20 cents for 
school per month; married men pay doctor 30 cents, and 40 cents for school.. 
Boys under sixteen, working or not, pay 15 cents for doctor and 10 cents for 
school. Trappers get 40 cents a day; drivers, 70 to 80 cents; laborers, 
80 cents to $1. Would take youngest boy to be from eleven to twelve. Is 
paid monthly, but would prefer fortnightly. Store in connection with mine, 
but not compelled to go there. Thinks men get better value when paid 
fortnightly. Some articles as cheap in company’s store as in others. A 
benefit society would be supported in his locality. Sick or disabled depend 
on the charity of their fellow workmen, having no other means of support 
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Forty or fifty dollars raised for this purpose a year. He belongsto Miners’ 
Association, and employers have no objections to men being active in interests 
of the association. 


CuprHex, Joun, Soft-bread Baker, Halifax. 


182 Has worked four years in sameshopas Mr. Hefler, and fully agrees with 
his evidence. If day’s work were fixed at ten hours bakers now idle would find 
work; 5 or even 6 a. m. would be early enough to begin. Has worked eight 
hours before breakfast and been docked a quarter of a day for twenty 
minutes. Has seen several boys hurt in the cracker bakery. Has been told 
that sanitary condition of bakeries is improved, but is not aware of it himself. 


CurrAN, Epwarp, Lumberer, Amherst. 


318 Employs thirty-five to forty men and boys in summer and fifty to sixty in 
winter wages $1.50 a day, and board, for capable men; ordinary hands $1. 
A free house and firewood. Men in the woods, $16 to $20, and board; em- 
ployment all the year around. Age of youngest boy fourteen or fifteen. 
Lumbering has been good the past few years; a little better this year. Men 
019 in woods about three months. 


Curry, NATHANIEL, of Rhodes & Curry, Builders and Contractors, Amherst. 


310 Engaged in business about eleven years, which has increased during the 
past seven or eight. At present firm employ seventy men; next month 
number will be doubled. Last summer had nearly 200 men, about 140 being 

311 average for last two years. Cabinet-makers get $10 to $12 a week; ordinary 
hands, about $10.50; machinists or wood-turners get $2 a day extra; foremen 
$3. Apprentices not taken under sixteen or seventeen years of age; $3 a 

312 week for one year which is increased according to progress made. Laborers 
get $1.10 a day of ten hours, lowest wages paid. Thinks half the men own 
their houses; one owns five and others four and three, paid for out of 
earnings. Wages paid in cash on Ist and 3rd Saturdays inmonth. Rents, 

318 provisions, wood and coal are cheaper than in Halifax; coal, $3 to $5.50 a 
chaldron ; hardwood, $3 per cord of 128 ft.; hind quarter of beef, 5 to 6 cents 
a pound, Average value of houses, $1,000 each, with lots. Wages have 
increased fully 20 per cent. during last five years; no extra for night work. 


Davipson, Joun, Linisher, NV. S. Glass Works, New Glasgow. 


400 ‘Three finishers are employed, who work nine hours a day, practically at $3 
aday. Was brought from England specially for this work. No small boys 
are employed; the youngest from twelve to fourteen. Has one of his own 
in works aged fifteen. Owns house and land; taxes differ; built house out 
of earnings. Wages about the same as in England but hours less. Sanitary 
condition and water-closets good. No complaints against employers, and is 
quite satisfied. Stops work during hottest months. Has worked in works 
five years, and son works a little on and off. 


Davis, JAMES, Puddler, Londonderry Iron Works. 


249 Gets $3.30 per ton, of which helper receives one-third. Has worked for 
company on and off for twenty-three years. During last four years has 
averaged about four months in the year. Last winter works closed down for 
nine months, during which time he worked at Reading, Pittsburg and Phila- 
delphia. Wages in eastern Pennsylvania, $4.15 per ton—winter before this ; 
Pittsburg, $5.50 ; one-third paid to helper. Cost of clothing cheaper but 
rent dearer in Reading than in Londonderry ; meat dearer; bread about 

250 the same. Has been puddling thirty-four years, Pays $4 a month rent, 
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coming in now to $6, and $3 per year taxes for school, county, road, and 
poor rates, including 45 cents for doctor. Would prefer fortnightly pay 
instead of monthly. Thinks there are four or five taxes. Buys coal from 
company at $2.70 per ton; outsiders pay $3. Has three children married 
and working for themselves; another in California, and six at home doing 
nothing. A good many boys are employed, but cannot tell their ages. The 
work stunts their growth. 


Dempster, JAmEs, of Dempster & Co., Halifax. 


51 
52 


Owns a planing milland employs between forty and fifty hands, 75 per cent. 
of whom are skilled mechanics. Has twenty joiners and finishers, and 
thirteen or fourteen working on machines. No apprentices, but takes boys 
to clear up, and if they show any aptitude they are put to any work they 
are fit for, and get $6 a week. Bench hands are paid 16 or 17 cents an 
hour; machine hands, $10.50 or $11 a week; second-class men, from $8 
to $9. The only accident occurred fifteen years ago, being the loss ofa 
young man’s thumb from his own carelessness. Men are sober and intelli- 
gent and some of them own their own houses, purchased through building 
societies and paid for by their earnings. Has had no labor trouble and 
has no objection whatever to workmen who belong to trades unions, 


DeWour, Joun, Carriage-maker, Halifax. 


193 


194 


195 


Has been in business twenty-eight years, and before steamers ceased running 
shipped many carriages to Bermuda and West Indies. Makes spokes from 
Nova Scotia oak and North Carolina hickory for own use, and ships 
to London, (Eng.,) and St. John, N.B., Steeland ironare cheaper than ten 
years ago; hickory dearer, because scarcer; other materials about the 
same. Some steel works come from London, but a great deal is made here. 
Painters use Canadian rubbing varnish, but in leads prefer Brandram’s 
English. Labor a little dearer than ten yearsago, and the men are thrifty 
and industrious. The foreman of the workshop has saved $1,400 in six 
years out of wages, rising from $8 to $12, HEmploys six or seven boys, but 
none under sixteen. He approves of the plan of giving workmen a certain 
percentage of the profit, but thinks Halifax too small a place for such a step 
to be practicable just yet. Wood-workers earn from $9 to $12, and one man 
$15 a week; blacksmiths, $9.50 and $10.50 ; boys learning trade, $1, to $1.50, 
$2.25 and $3. After serving four years they get full journeyman’s wages, and 
some of them have now been in the shop eight, ten and twenty years, res- 
pectively ; two are foremen and one owns a house and shop, Painters’ 
foreman gets $10.50 a week and the men under him $9, excepting one man 
who gets $6. Carriages have decreased very much in price during last ten 
years. 


DrYoune, Joun, Broom Manufacturer, Halifax. 


147 


148 


Trade has increased wonderfully within last ten years, it being formerly very 
poor. Empioys ten men, earning up to $12 a week, and producing from 
100 to 120 dozens weekly. Gets his corn from Chicago, both by rail 
direct and by way of Boston. Has sent from 1,000 to 1,200 dozens of 
brooms to Newfoundland and 800 dozens to the West Indies. Trade is 
increasing, and for the right man Halifax is the right place. No better 
workmen can be got than the broom hands of Halifax, but capital isneeded 
to run the business to the extent it can be carried. Car loads of brooms are 
sent to Halifax from Toronto Central Prison, and were it not for this com- 
petition he could employ more than fifty bands. It is pretty hard to 
compete with a Government. The Central Prison brooms are well enough 
made. 
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Doxez, G. M., Cabinet-maker, Amherst. 


326 Employed about two years, average wages being $10 to $12 a week for ten 

327 hours aday throughout the year. Is paid twice a month, and never wished 
to be paid more frequently. Boys receive $3 a week. Would not approve 
of indenture system. One serious accident through carelessness of the 
men. ‘The machinery is well guarded. 


Donanor, CoRNELIUS, Co-operative Storekeeper, Cape Breton, 


426 Stock owned by miners themselves, and has been in operation twenty-one 
years. Sells at same price as other stores; profits at times very good, gives 
credit to amount of investment ; outsiders pay cash; capital limited to: 
$40,000; $10 smallest amount received. Knows of a few men in mines who ~ 

427 have saved money. Agent for Dominion savings bank since 1883, total 
deposits with him now about $70,000; does not know proportion belonging 
to miners; farmers are principal depositors. Thinks there is less drinking 
now than ten years ago, and would not increase if men were paid fort-. 
nightly. Quite a number of young men lose time through drink. Cost of 
living has decreased during past ten years, flour, tea sugar and dry goods 
being less. 


Doris, Parrick, Ship-owner, Halifax. ‘ 

226 Interested in shipping for over thirty years, principally coasters. Freights-in 
1882 and 1887 not so good as in 1877; between 1882 & 1887 not much difference. 

227 Cost of construction and husbanding vessels now not quite as much as in 
1877, freights, labor and material being much lower; wages and charges 
about the same. Buys duck at Yarmouth, which is not as good as Ameri- 
can, and costs a little more. Uses wire rope for standing and manilla for 
running rigging, Canadian rope not as good as American; would sooner 
pay 14 cents for American than 125 for Canadian. Bought manilla last year 
tor 12%; in fall it went up 14 cents. Employs men at about same wages as 
in 1877—$2.70 for ten hours work; steady employment for about nine 
months in the year. Does not see any change in sailors as to sobriety. 

228 Never paid higher wages to caulkers since 1872. Wages of sailors on 
coasting vessels from $16 to $18 a month ; lay up last of December to take 
on Ist of April. He complains of having to, give way to steamers, having 
to go out and stay ten or fifteen days while they are loading. Petitioned 
against it this session to Mr. Hearn. Steamers taking precedence of sailing 
vessels at mines are owned by mine agents ; some are chartered. Cannot say 
if steamship lines own any; they have preference, no matter who owns 
them. Thinks Canadian rope has improved in quality during ten years. 


DrummMonD, Rozpert, Grand Secretary, Provincial Workmen’s Association, Stellarton. 


366 Has worked in the Drummond and Cape Breton mines, but now manages a 
paper, and is paid secretary of the association. There exists a strong 
though not general—feeling among the men in favor of fortnightly payments. 
Wishing to show'a better average of pay for cutters, from whose earnings 
loaders’ wages are deducted, the loaders’ pay has been stated by the manage- 
ment to be $1.20. In the mines—represented by him—they refused to. 
take $1.30 from the cutters for loaders. The association procured last 
session the passage of an Act by the Nova Scotia. Legislature providing for 
compulsory arbitration between workmen and managers, men to choose two: 
arbitrators, managers one, and the three a fourth, three of whom form a 
quorum, The penalty is a forfeiture of fourteen days’ pay to every man 
employed if the manager refuses to comply with the arbitrators’ decisions, 
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and a forteiture of fourteen days’ wages to the company by every man simi- 
larly refusing. In Cape Breton the sworn unquestioned statements in the 
Dominion franchise returns for 1887, prove that only three or four of the 
miners earned $300 that year, which was an average one. Since the forma- 
tion of the union the boys have not been beaten by the foremen, nor are the 
men now sworn at. Miners, as a class, have greatly improved in sobriety 
and good behavior. During last ten years, owing to the union, 2,000 men 
have assembled ata pic-nic and not one of them drunk. ‘Twelve years 
should be the minimum age for working in mines, and a doctor’s certiticate 
as to physical capacity should be required from every child employed, and 
also the ability to read and write. The system of apprenticeship should 
also be introduced. ‘To learn mining it takes three or four years, and under 
the present system an inexperienced stranger will be given the better paid 
work of cutting in preference to a trained boy. Such a man can butcher 
coal, but cannot do a trained boy’s work. Industrial schools should also be 
established, giving technical education, according to locality. Farmers’ 
children should be taught about the soil and miners’ children about mining. 
Fourteen lodges are under the grand council of the association, containing 
3,000 nominal members. The great majority are not in good standing, the 
men in Cape Breton being idle from December until May, partly from the 
ice blockade, partly from the lack of railways and partly from the new 
system of putting in enough men in summer to supply the whole year. 
During these months they are earning nothing, except by a little banking, 
and so cannot pay their dues. Hxplosions have had the same result. About 
ninety lives have been lost within the last five or seven years. Out of forty- 
six in the mine at the last explosion, two who had been killed by the gas 
were got out, a great many escaping by the cage pit. Cause of the explosion 
was never ascertained, and the only investigation was the Coroner’s inquest, 
on which it is provided that three of the jury must be competent miners 
and that the men can appoint some one to examine witnesses. ‘The Provin- 
cial Government derived, in 1887, aroyalty of $120,000, at 74 cents a ton, in 
the coal mines, and this source of revenue will increase. No accidents | 
causing death or permanent injury occured in 1887 in Stellarton or at the 
Acadian Mines. 


Evans, Grorae, Foreman, Shoe HKactory, Amherst. 


321 Has worked in factory five years, ten hours a day. Declines to state his 


a 


wages. Has never had difficulty with the firm. No labor organizations 
around the Province. No children are employed under fourteen years of 
age, and no fines. Manager treats all very gentlemanly. 


Evans, NATHANIEL, Boiler-maker, Dartmouth. 


154 


155 


Has plenty of work; trade increasing. Employs about forty boiler-makers, 
earning from $7 to $12 aweek. Boys are not'indentured, and many of them 
leave as soon as they become useful, three now getting $3 a day in the 
States. Could not earn such wages here. Ten hours is aday’s work in the 
shop, 9 outside ; wages the same for outside and inside hands; paid fortnightly, 
on Saturdays. Over-time after 6 p.m., double. Boys earn from $1.50 to 
$3 a week the first year, with $1 a week added yearly. Many boiler-makers 
become deaf or hard of hearing; is so himself, having worked for sixteen 
years for Cunards. Gets his boiler-plate from the old country. 


FERGUSON, ALEXANDER, Miner, Londonderry Iron Mines. 


284 


Day’s pay perhaps $2.25, to 60 cents or 75 cents. Is idle part of the time. 
Has been mining fifteen years, and continuously employed for five months. 
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Average wages $10 to $30 4 month; highest, $40. Average last year for 
all in the mine, from $300 to $350, Is building a house of seven rooms 

285 through building society ; land cost $100. Living costs higher than in 
some other places. Difference in wages of 60 cents a day for one month 
and $2 a day for another, caused thr ough mine being overstocked with men. 
Has no complaints to make, except overcrowding and having to carry tools 
to work. | 


Frrauson, Ira, Printer, Halifax. 


148 Isa compositor on a morning paper, andaverages nine hours of composition 
per day, the year round, summer being a slack time and winter very busy, 
during the session. About 10,000 is an average night’s work, at 30 cents 

149 per thousand, Four columns of figures are charged a-price- -and-a-half, A 
man can work as many nights as he pleases; 


Frrauson, Matcoim, Driver, Cape Breton. 


437 Starts at 6 a. m.; usually gets done at from 2 to 6p. m., when he gets the 
coal out. Is paid daily—85 cents in summer, 80 cents in winter, and has 
worked six years in the mine. At trapping was paid 30 cents a day; next 
step, driving. Some boys get 75 cents a day. No complaints against manager. 

438 Lives with his parents. Some boys half his age drink. 


Finntnan, Epwarp, Stone-cutter, Halifax. 


211 Has been eighteen years at the trade, and served four years apprenticeship, 
beginning at $1 and rising $1 a week yearly. Present pay in Halifax as 

212 fixed by the Union is 25 cents an hour. Work is eight hours a day and 
averages about six months a year. There are twenty-four stone-cutters 
in Halifax. ‘ 


Fiemine, JAMES W., Keeper of Poor Asylum, Halifax. 


99 On April Ist, 1888, 305 persons were in the asylum; a large number (can- 
not give proportion) can partly earn their living. Some, if carefully em- 
ployed there, can earn their living, but not more than two or three men fit 
to do so outside. The city has full control and charges the Province 25 
cents each per day for transient paupers. Appropriation by city for each 

100 pauper, about $20 a year. Orders for admission granted by a charity com- 
mittee of six aldermen. Stone-breaking and concrete-making for sewers 
are done in the house; clothes and shoes for inmates are also made. Some 
of them work in the provincial hospital. Ten or twelve acres of farming land 
partly are owned and partly rented by the asylum. About eighty inmates are 
paid for by the Province, most of them from the old countries. Of the 305 
seventy are men, 123 women, and twelve children not over ten 
years old. Foundlings and younger children go to the Orphans’ Home, and 

101 when old enough, are bound to persons of their own creed, 
recommended by their clergymen. Hight years ago 481 persons were in the 
asylum, over forty of whom were children. Decrease in number of inmates 
attributable to greater strictness in compelling outside districts to support 
their own poor, and an increased disposition among certain classes to earn 
their own ving. Orphans’ Home takes more children now than formerly. 
A doctor visits asylum at stated times. Three services on Sunday, clergy 
holding them and visiting sick being paid. Building has three stories, 
besides basement; stairways at each end, but no fire-escapes ; doors opening 
outwards. 


Fioyp, JAmzs, Soft-bread Baker, Halifax. 
182 Works about twelve hours a day and has worked as many as twenty-four. 
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Present wages are $8 a week; nothing extra allowed for working from 
3am. to 6 p.m., and if a man quits work he loses his day’s pay. Boys are 
put to the biscuit business too young, and a great many get hurt, some of 
them seriously. One rescued by him was between thirteen and fourteen. 
Wages in the largest factories are from $3 to $7, foreman getting as high as 
$12; outside the factories bakers average $7 and $8 for twelve hours’ work . 
In summer they may get $7 and in winter be reduced to $5, $4 or $3, if 
they do not belong to the Union. Long and early hours tend to make men 
drink, but majority of bakers are as steady as other tradesmen. Adoption 
of ten hours system would give work to men now unemployed. Busy 
season—when ships of war come in—June to November. Holidays and 
Christmas are busy times for cake-bakeries, of which there are about 
twenty in the city ; men earning from $6 to $8 a week, and the day’s work 
being only ten hours. They are slack for about a month after Christmas. 


Unemployed bakers can get no other employment. 


THomas, Sail-maker, Halifax. 


Employs from ten to eighteen men and boys, including four apprentices, 
from fifteen years. upwards. Journeymen make $10.50 a week; boys get 
$1.50, with a yearly rise of 50 cents weekly. Few apprentices remain after 
completing their time. ‘Two strikes lately, one for increase of wages, which 
they got, and second because they would not work where there were more 
than three apprentices. Men are as good workmen as in any part of the 
world, and are sober and industrious. The canvas mostly comes from Yar- 
mouth or from Halifax merchants. Yarmouth duck is not quite as good as 
American, but all sail-makers use a great deal of it. Trade is decreasing, 
there being fewer sailing vessels built. Does not object to employ society 
men, but they will not work for him although he has asked them. Occa- 
sionally employs women for making flags. 


_Forrgst, S. S., of S. 8. Forrest & Co., Lobster Packers, Halifax. 


133 


134 


Firm employs in busiest season from 200 to 225 hands of both sexes, 
including fishers and packers. Men’s wages are from $25 to $40 a month, 
with board and lodging. Women get $8 a month with board and $12 if 
they board themselves. Wages are always paid in cash. Food is plentiful 
and well cooked, and the boarding houses comfortable. Season lasts from 
Ist May to 3lst., October, and the fishery is much affected by the weather. 
From over fishing the supply of lobsters has fallen off50 per cent. Firm 
owns boarding houses. Closets for the sexes are always distinct and from 40 to 
100 feet apart. Fourteen or fifteen children are sometimes employed. 
During winter the men go to sea, or work in mines or woods, or on their 
farms; some of the women go to service. Wages higher than formerly and 
about the same as in Hastport, Maine. Can-makers are employed by the 
firm during the whole year, and earn $2 a day. 


FRANCKLYN, GEORGE C., of Cunard Steamship Co., Halifax. 


94 


95 


96 


From fifty to eighty men are employed in discharging an ordinary ship. 
They get 20 cents an hour by day and 25 cents an hour by night, thus earning 
from $4 to $7 for each steamer. The man on the wheel gets $1.50 per day. 
Ship laborers are pretty constantly employed in Halifax, especially during 
winter, when the St. Lawrence is closed. Hired through a stevedore, but 
are paid by firm at the end of the week. Some men earn $12, $13 or $l4a 
week; then they may be a week or two idle; it depends wholly upon 
steamers coming in. During his twenty years’ experience no accident has 
occurred from gear breaking. Longest time he has known men to work is 
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from Sunday midnight to Tuesday morning. Night-work pay is reckoned 
from 7 p.m. to 6am. Much of the work is done at night. If a man finds 
his strength giving out no objection to his getting a substitute. 


FRASER, ALEXANDER, Carpenter, Halifax. 


31 
32 


33 


Has worked as journeyman about fifteen years, and now gets 174 cents an 
hour, paid weekly, but thinks fortnightly pay safer for the men. There 
are skilled mechanics getting $1.60 a day, engaged on the best work, and yet 
receiving the smallest pay; the average, however, is $1.75. Bricklayers 
get $2.75, and require less skill than carpenters. An apprentice serves 
about five years, without indenture, and ought to get about $1 a day in his 
la:t year. Some of the Halifax shops are cold and draughty and without 
conveniences. Rent has risen about 10 per cent. for mechanics’ houses 
during last fifteen years. Six rooms in a tenement house in respectable 
locality would cost between $7 and $8 per month. Meat also is higher than, 
fifteen years ago. Belongs to Carpenters’ Association, which he thinks has 
prevented reduction of wages. There is also a benefit at death of members 
or their wives. Carpenters prefer not to have apprentices indentured. 


FraAsreR, GRAHAM, Manager, N.S. Steel Works. 


390 


391 


392 


Has an interest in Nova Scotia forge works. Two hundred men are 
employed, the number gradually increasing. Day and night work every 
alternate week, day hours being ten and night twelve, same pay for both. 
Rollers wages by the day $4; by the ton as high as $5 and $6; average 
for the year,about $5. Heaters get $2 per day; by the ton same as rollers ; 
melters,'$2.50 a day; machinists, $1.50 to$2; blacksmiths, same ; laborers, 
$1.10, in winter $1. Ten or twelve boys are employed as helpers first. 
Pays twice a month, up to 15th, and on following Saturday, in cash and in 
full. Fines exacted only for being late. A number of men own houses, but 
cannot say how they are paid for, and a few men hold stock in company. 
Not many garnishees, and does not think it a fair law. Company does not 
pay men when laid up nor doctor’s bill. No labor troubles or strikes. In 
case of trouble would endeavor to settle it himself; if not able, would favor 
arbitration. Thinks he would have objections to employing Union men. 
Has not asked if any belong to organization. Sanitary arrangements handy, 
clean and in proper shape. On men leaving employ two weeks’ notice is 
expected and many have to wait till next pay day for wages. On dismissal 
men are paid at once. Wages haveincreased from $1.30 to $1.35 since 1884. 
Youngest boys ten, twelve or fifteen. 


Fraser, Joun, Hmployé, N.S. Steel Works, Cape Breton. 


404 


ts a melter, and earns from $3.10 to $3.25 a day. Has twenty-five men under 
him, one making $2.25 a day, or 25 cents an hour; the others 
from 15 to18 cents an hour; gas men, 124 cents an hour; hours from 7 a.m. to 
6 p.m. day work; night work till 7 in morning. Thinks two men own 
houses. Sanitary condition pretty good. 


Fraser, Ropert, Machimst, New Glasgow. 


403 
404 


Has worked at trade for twenty’years; for Matheson’s nineteen years. Gets 
about $10 a week. Is married and has property, but had money to build 
house. His wages do not more than keep him; one and a-half time paid for 
night-work. The sanitary condition of concern and water-closets good. No 
system of fining. Is paid once a fortnight, oftener would be no advantage. 


Fry, Francois, Halifax. 


170 


Has no trade, but has a son in baking business. 
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Furtone, J. J., Hmployé, Rhodes, Curry & Co., Amherst. 


301 About six years at wood-turning at $10 wages; employ compares with that 

$392 of Halifax. No trouble with employers and no labor organization. Cost of 
living just the same in Amherst as Halifax. Thinks family supplies a little 
dearer than in Halifax. Pays $7 for rent. 


Gates, Havetock, Hmployé in Rope Works, Halifax, 


234 Five years in present employ and nineteen years of age. General handy 

235 man. Wages when first employed $8 per month; now $30. Clerks are paid 
monthly; factory hands fortnightly. .A number of females in factory. 
Separate conveniences for both sexes. 


Gates, Jupson, Employé in Rope Works, Halifas: 


235. Has been employed two years at oakum, and receives $3 per week. Is 
single, and treated well by employers. Is paid according to work done. No 
girls employed. 


GERMAN, Wiuuiam, Himployé in N.S. Glass Works, New Glasgow. 


401 Makes chimneys on piece-work. A fair week’s earnings would be about $14. 
Is supposed to work nine hours a day, but don’t, a certain number of articles 
constituting a day’s work. Has heard said that occupation is unhealthy, but 
his health is good. Is single and keeps house, which he did not build out of 

402 earnings. Has two boys under him, the youngest about thirteen or fourteen. 
Sanitary condition of shops and closets not very good. Knows of some men 
having money in bank. There are no fines. 


Giss, WILLIAM, Carpenter, Halifax. 


46 Has been 20 years a carpenter, and agrees pretty nearly with the testimony 
of Mr. Notthup, which he heard. He earns $1.75 a day and owns his own 
house, valued at $1,000, which he bought out of his earnings. (See Northup.) 


Gipson, W. H., of Doull & Miller, Clothing Manufacturers, Hahfax. 


% Onan average about 125 hands, about half of whom are employed in the 
building. Eleven tailors are employed at an average of $9. About 45 women 
are also employed, earning, inside and out, about $3 a week. No children are 
employed, nor have there been any labor troubles, and the men, generally, 
are sober and industrious. Wages have remained the same for about seven 

: or eight years. Separate conveniences for the sexes, though divided by only 

8 a wall, but no screen to prevent the women being seen entering. Goods, if 
defective, have to be made right by those bringing them in, and any damage 
done has to be paid for. Flannel shirts are paid for at the rate of $1 to $2 
per dozen; overalls, from 60 cents a dozen upward. Wages are paid fort- 

9 nightly. Most of the girls live at home and pay nothing for board, but those 
paying, pay from $2 to $2.50. 


Ginroy, Epwarp, Hmployé in Carding-room, Halifax Cotton Milis. 


129 Is fifteen, and has worked four years. Youngest boys are twelve or thirteen, | 
. and thinks some of the girls are younger. Beginners get $3 a fortnight. He 
now gets $5.25 a fortnight full time. Fines are imposed for being late (over 

5 or 10 minutes), playing and breaking machinery. Boys are sometimes 
slapped by foreman for playing, though not hard enough to make them cry. 

Has never seen any girls slapped. Boys are sometimes checked by foreman 

for going too often to the next flat for drinking water, there being none in 

the carding-room. Work starts at 6:30 a.m. sharp the year round, and chil- 

dren have to rise at 6 or 5:45. He finds the hours too long, and is pretty tired 
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at night. Has not much time for play, but is well treated. Went to school , 
three or four years and can read and write. Few of the children in the mill, 
aged about eleven or twelve, cannot do so. 


GiLtLis, Murpock, Ore Filler, Londonderry Iron Works. 


262 Works nine hours in day time, twelve hours at night—week about at night 
work—at $1.12 per day. Chargers get $1.20; coke men, $1.10, and pickers, 
$1. Board costs $3 per week for single men. Pays doctor’s fee, 40 cents a 
month, and has no objection to pay it. He also pays $1 for school taxes, 
$1 road money, 66 cents poor and county rates. Does not know how 
taxes are fixed. 


GILPIN, Epwin, Jnspector of Mines, Halifax. 


89 Last year 22,280 tons of quartz were mined in Nova Scotia, yielding 21,211 
ounces of gold, at a cost of 172,443 days’ labor. Miners average $1.30 a day ; best 
90 men’s wages being $1.50. <A few children are employed, but only as drivers. 


GoRDEN, WiLLiaM, Manager of C. B. McDougall’s Distillery, Halifax. 


189 Twenty-two men are regularly employed, besides men doing trucking. Two 

190 still-men get $7 a week each; two mash men, $8 ; engineer, $12 ; carpenter, $8 ; 
cooper, $11; and laborers, $6 and $6.50. Twelve hours a day’s work, with 
Saturday, haiftholiday. Night hands work same as day hands, and only 
watchmen are employed on Sunday. Grain and corn are got from the 
States, and some rye and malt from the Upper Provinces. Canadian rye as 
good as American but not as well dressed. Farmers and dairymen buy the 
swill for cattle feed. Operation of the Scott Act does not appear to have 
any effect upon business. Engineer has a certificate, and it would perhaps 
be an advantage if all engineers running large engines were required to be 
licensed. : 


GoRHAM, JoHN, of J. S. McLean & Co., Halifax. 


216 Wholesale dealer in tea, provisions and West India produce. Produced a 

comparative list of wholesale prices, which showed that tea, coffee, molasses, 

* sugar, flour, cornmeal, oatmeal and coal oil are, as a rule, cheaper now than 
they were in the period between 1877 and 1882. (See memorandum.) 


Goop, Wiuut1AM, Master Carder, NV. S. Cotton Factory, Halifax. 


79 Was engaged in England last year by company, and has worked in a factory 
80 = for twenty-three years, since he was seven years old. Gets $15 a week, a 
day’s work being ten hours and a-quarter. (Evidence as to fines and the 
absence of bad language, immorality among the hands, is much the same as 
of Mr. Kniveton’s). Fines are seldom imposed. Between thirty and 
forty women work in the carding-room, some by the piece, and make $5 
a week or $6, and some by the day, at 30 cents for beginners to 94 
81 cents for women. Piece-work is done quicker but no better than day’s 
82 work. Girlscan read and write. In England the lowest legal age of factory 
workers is ten years for what are known as “half timers,” or children who 
have to attend school for half the day until they either pass a certain edu- 
cational standard or reach the age of fourteen. From five to ten years their 
parents are by law compelled to send them to school. Wages are rather 
higher in Halifax than in Lancashire, but it costs factory people more to live. 
He used to get 50.shillings a week in England and is now getting $15 
83 here. Women in carding-rooms in Bolton, Lancashire, get 24 or 25 
shillings for fifty-six hours and a-half work of a finer class than in 
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Halifax. In Manchester they earn from 18 shillings to a sovereign per 
week of fifty-six hours and a-half for work of the same 2 quality as in Halifax, 
(See Kniveton.) 


Gouau, GrorGcE, Puddler, Londonderry Iron Works. 


237 


238 


239 


Would prefer wages being paid fortnightly, could use it to better advantage. 
Two weeks pay always kept in hand. Has been in present employ eleven 
months. Rate per ton in old country according to class of iron; lowest 
price 7s. 6d. per ton; twelve months before he left was down to 7s. He 
received from 10s. to 10s, 6d, per ton for puddler and helper. Iron 
sells at £7 per ton; in last seven or eight years he used to get 1s. in the 
pound and Is extra. Is about eight years since it was taken off. Worked 
in Cookly, Worcestershire. At that’ time living was cheaper in England 
than here, meat only a little extra and bread 44d. for a 4 pound loaf. Here 
we bake our own bread, flour being $5.25 per barrel. Vegetables are cheaper 
in the old country. Pays 1s, 6d. a week house rent for wife which would be 
worth $2 per month here. Coals in the old country atthe pit 8s.; if delivered 
11s. to 13s. ; believes coals here $2.50 or $2,75. Wages average from $45 to $50, 
for which he works about eleven and a half hours per day, one week day 
work and one week night work. Cannot say if boys under thirteen years 
are employed ; some look very small. 


GRAHAM, Prrer, Manager of Woollen Mill, New Glasgow. 


38t7 


Employs between forty and for ty-four hands ; about twelve skilled workmen, 
whose wages average from $1.15 to $2 a day. Fifty-four cents is the lowest 
paid to boys: if smart they get 90 cents in eighteen months or two 


378 years. About twenty-four women are employed, who go in at 54 cents a 


379 


day, but none under seventeen years. Youngest boy is fourteen. One girl 
last week made $9, and makes from $20 to $28 a month; weavers make 
$20 a month. Ten hours is a day’s work. Separate closets for women, in 
good sanitary condition. Pays monthly, and sells at cost to employés the 
produce of the mill. No trouble with men; no strikes and no system of 
fining. Commenced manufacturing two years ago. No fire escape, and 
doors not locked in day time. 


GRAHAM, Roper, Machinist, New Glasgow. 


403 Has worked at trade eighteen years and gets $10 a week. In Providence, 


R.L., would get $2.40 to $2.75 a day, some places $3. Is married man, with 
family. Hada family in the States. If a single man he would go back. 
Average hours, fifty a week. Is satisfied with his employment. No com- 
plaints. 


GRAHAM, WHIDDEN, Clerk in Grocery Store, New Glasgow. 


405 Has been employed for six years, and was one year in glass factory. Mark- 


ed improvement in skilled men since concern started. Quite a number of 
boys are employed who can read and write, aged from thirteen to fourteen; 

occasionally from eleven to twelve. Has called trustees’ attention to it, but 
it is optional whether to enforce law or not. Has also called parents’ attention 
to it, but they are careless. Thinks weekly payment would not be of the 
slightest benefit, difference being men would get drunk once a week instead 
of once a fortnight. Many men own houses. Considers men sent to gaol 
should be made to do any kind of work—selling groceries, for instance. 
Free men have to support them. Immigrants brought out by Government 
are of too poor a type and uneducated. Sanitary condition of factories 
might be improved. Drinking water not good in summer and water-closets 
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not in the condition they should be. Believes in abolishing the laws for 
collection of debts. Garnishee process should be abolished. 


Gray, Ropert, Miner, New Glasgow. 


345 


346 


347 


348 


349 


Was discharged from Acadia Mines because he took part in labor organiza- 
tion. Had worked there nineteen years. About thirty were discharged, 
some being taken on again. Thinks that men now belonging to labor 
organizations have the preference. Two dollars a day would be a fair 
average in Acadia Mine. Strike was on account of reduction of wages. 
Explanation was that company was paying too much. Company refused to 
appoint arbitrator, without a reason. Men were anxious for it. A com- 
promise of about half was agreed to after striking three and a-half months. 
Twenty or thirty foreign miners, chiefly Belgians, were brought in, which 
had a tendency to decrease wages. Would like to see a law passed prohi- 
biting importation of foreigners. During past five years wages have 
decreased, and cost of living has increased this winter. About 150 men and 
boys are employed in Acadia Mines—about twenty boys. Is paid once a 
month; applied to be paid fortnightly or weekly, but did not getit. A 
majority desire it. Lives in his own house, but thinks rents are similar at 
both mines. Acadia has better houses, more accommodation, and are kept 
in better repair. If there are 28 lbs. of stone in the box, 20 cents 1s checked 
off. Men have grumbled about fines being too heavy. No fund for sick- 
ness or disablement, the company grasping “all they can. Used to ask for 
donation of coal, fines for sickness, but always refused. Pays poor rates on 
property besides ; rather heavy sometimes. Does not think men save any 
money; some with a large family of boys have accumulated something. 
Men were willing to go back to work, but manager would not hear of it. 


GREEN, Wo. H., Livery Stable Keeper, Dartmouth. 


163 
164 


Employs about six or seven stablemen. Through competition business 
is not so good as it was when he started some years ago. Cost of keeping 
horses is about the same as formerly, but there is a better class of animals at 
present. Coal is $4aton; hardwood $4 a cord. His men are employed the 
year round at $7 a week, with no deductions for wet weather nor extra pay 
for over-time. Work begins at 6 a.m. 


Hauirax Corton Factory, Halifax, 
) 5 


200 
201 


202 


203 


Miss * * * Js awinder, and has worked for six months, hours being 
from 6:30 a.m. to 6:15 p.m.; on Saturdays until 11:45. Wages $2.95 a week, 
$3, ora little over, being the highest earnings of winders at piece-work. Is 
the only one on weekly pay. ‘Some girls of sixteen are only earning $1.75. 
Girls are set winding three or four days after entering the mill. They pay 
$1.50 a week for board. In the winding-room there are no fines and no girls 
under sixteen. No ill-treatment and nothing to complain of. 


Miss * * * Has been a weaver for the last four years and manages six 
looms. After paying helper, who is twelve years old, $1 a week, she can 
earn from $10 to $11 a fortnight, when not kept waiting for, work, chiefly 
by accidents to the machinery. Helper has the same hours, and cannot sit 
down when working. Weaving room is comfortable and well ventilated, 
and has no complaints to make either of ill-treatment or bad language. It 
took her five or six weeks to learn enough of the trade to earn $1 a week, 
and six months after that to earn $2 a week. Has been fined 50 cents in a 
fortnight for bad cotton, but it was her own fault, 


Miss * * * Is a weaver, having charge of four looms, and earns from $6 
to $9 a fortnight. Confirms evidence of last witness as to hours of work, 
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fines and loss of time through waiting, but adds that she had heard bad 
language used by over-lookers to the children, though they never whip 
them. Youngest girls in her room, which is sometimes rather warm, are 
from thirteen to fourteen. 


Miss * * * Works in spinning room on piece-work, and earns, at most, 
$6 a fortnight. Youngest girls are twelve, and earn $2 a week. Hours 
from 6:15 a.m. to 6 p.m., with an hour for dinner, and fines for being late. 
Room too warm in summer ; windows never opened, and a great deal of dust. 
Abusive language and swearing is used in the room by an under-boss to those 
who do not work quick enough. Has seen him kick the boys until they 
cried; but not the girls. Does not know ifthey complained to the managers. 


Miss ** * * Ts in the reeling room, highest earnings in a fortnight being 
$4.28. Loses much time waiting for work, and last fortnight, from this 
cause, earned only $2.32 Has been nearly two years in factory, can read 
and write and is in her fifteenth year. Has seen no girls ill-treated. 
Youngest girls are twelve. Hours the same as the weavers, and she finds 
them too long. Lives with her parents. 


Miss * * * Has worked nearly three years in the spinning room, and 
tor three months before that at Lowell, Mass. Harned $3.80 per fortnight, 
but is now. on piece-work, and does not yet know what she can earn. 
Youngest girls are about twelve, and earn $2 or $2.50 afortnight. Fines of 
5 or 10 cents are imposed at the foreman’s option for not being there to 
the moment at 6:30 a.m. The other day saw under-boss kick boys till they 
cried. Wages are paid fortnightly at 5:30 p.m. No abusive language has 
been used to her. In Lowell she earned $8 a month and boarded at home, 
Bosses there never cursed nor kicked the children, and there were no fines. 
Fines here are one or two cents a minute. Does not know of girls having 
been kicked or cuffed. : 


Miss ** * * Has worked five years in the spinning-room, and till the 
present fortnight was earning $3.40 a week. Is now on piece-work, but no 
scale of payment has thus far been issued by her employers ; future earnings 
at present uncertain. Fines for lateness are 2 cents a minute. Has seen 
boys kicked by an undev-boss till they cried, and has heard them sworn at, 
but has not herself been ill-treated. 


Miss* * * Jn carding-room and earns at piece-work, on an average, 
$4.50 to $5 a fortnight, highest earnings being $6. In carding-room nearly 
all hands are girls, youngest being about thirteen, and only a few boys. 
Work begins at 6 a.m. and ends at 6:15 p.m. There are fines for bad 
work, breaking machinery or playing, but not for lateness. Wages are paid 
on Thursday up to the previous Saturday, or up to the time of leaving, if 
notice has been given. oom-tenders are paid by the factory.’ Ventilation 
is good, but drinking water in weaving room is very bad. The foreman 
never used bad language nor abuses the boys. 


Miss ** * * Has worked tour years in carding-room and earns $5 a week. 
Commenced at $1.50. Youngest hands in room are thirteen or fourteen, and 
earn $4.50 a fortnight. The treatment is good, place comfortable, fines few, 
and boys neither abused nor sworn at by the foreman. 


Miss ** * * Js in same room, though not on same work as last witness, 
and agrees with her evidence as to hours of work and time of payment, 
age of youngest girls and good treatment of boys by the foreman. As a 
beginner she earned $2.50 to $3 a fortnight, but is now paid $3.60 a week 
as wages—not for piece-work. Board for girls costs $3.50 to $4 a fortnight. 
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Hamitton, Howarp H., of G. J. Hamilton & Sons, New Glasgow. 


383 Last week employed forty-one hands, fifteen skilled hands; wages from 
$7.50 to $15 a week. Boys receive first year $2.50, and at end of year $25 ; 
second year $3, and $35 at end of year; third year $3.50 a week, and $40 at 
end of year. On leaving is paid to date, and proportion of thegyearly allow- 

384 ance. Has eight or nine girls at $2 a Boe of ten hours a day. Bakers go 
at 5 a.m., and work an extra hour, Skilled bakers get $7.50 to $12 a 
week ; foremen, $12.50 ; paid once a week, on Saturday night. No labor 
troubles. Business was started over forty years ago, and is continually 
growing. Water-closets are divided in two compartments; no room for 
any other. No partition, except inside, and doors in a line. ‘Some men own 
their houses; others have money to ‘buy houses, but rents are low. No 

385 fines. Hasa general store, and it is optional to men to deal atit. Men pay 
accounts to office themselves, and say they get things cheaper. 


HAMILTON, CLARENCE, of G. J. Hamilton & Sons. 


387 Isa member of firm, and agrees with what his brother, Howard H. Hamil- 
ton, has stated 


Harrison, Epear, Coal cutter, Springhill Mines. 


300 Has been at the business seven years. Averaged daily $1.60 to $1.65 last 
301 year; sometimes makes $2. Men generally slow. 


Harrison, Henry, Painter, Halifax. 


105 Has been an employer about fifteen years, and on the average employs 
106 about ten men. Has three boys, considered as apprentices, but with only 
averbalagreement. They generally serve their full time. Men are paid 
a uniform rate of $10a week, as fixed by the Painters’ Society, except those 
capable of graining, paper-hanging, &c., who get an extra dollar. Does 
not think thata uniform rate would oper ate ag ainst em ployers if they had 
a scale of prices, but thinks there should be an annual agreement between 
employers and employed, fixing the rate of wages before the opening 
of the busy season, also an understanding among employers as to prices 
of work. He also thinks that a board of arbitrators could arrange these 
107 matters,so as to avoid disputes, and that employers as well as employed 
should combine. Such a combination would benefit both parties. The men 
are paid fortnightly, though weekly payments are, he believes, customary. 

No material difference in painters’ wages between St. John and Halifax. 


HarsHMANn, Daniet, Hmployé, Mayflower Tobacco Factory, Halifax. 
70 Has worked twenty-one years in factory. Attends press, and earns $6:50 
per week. It is very light work. Day’s work is ten hours, except on 


Saturday, when he leaves at 4:30 or 5 o’clock. Building is roomy and well 
ventilated. Has no complaints. 


Harr, Levi, Merchant, Halifax. 


135 Has been in the fishing business and West India trade. Much fish is now 
sent by steamer to the West Indies, the passage being quicker and the fish 
therefore apt to be in better condition, although freights are higher. 


Havers, Norman, Barrel Manufacturer, Halifax. 


52 Makes boxes, fish tubs and sugar barrels. His establishment is the largest of 

53 its kind in Nova Scotia, and, “including those sent into the woods in winter, 
employs from for ty-six to fifty hands: about twenty coopers, making at 
piece-work from $1.20 to $1.70 per day of eight or nine hours; box-makers are 


a a 
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paid monthly, from $12 to $20, with board. Some men have been with him 
twenty-five years. Trade entirely a city one. In the mills is a great deal 
of machiney, and seven year's ago a man was killed, and before that several 
lost hands or fingers. Since, no fatal accident has occurred. He gets 
his hoops chiefly from Willisburgh, Ont., as they can be imported cheaper 
than he can manufacture them. Staves are also imported from Ontario. 
Last year 130,000 sugar barrels were sold, 20,000 nail kegs and 12,000 fish 
drums. A first-class cooper can make forty or fifty barrels in ten hours. 
Through over-competition the lobster-box business is not so good as formerly. 


Haut, Wiiiiam, Manager Springhill Mines. 


292 
293 


294 
295 


296 
298 


299 
300 


Has held position over fuurteen years. Over 1,400 men and boys are employed 
in mines—about 105 underground. Mine has been wholly shut down for 
about ten days a year on an average. Men lose time for want of cars to 
take coal away on the railroads. Half the men ride up from their work in 
the box; they are not allowed to do so. The expense of providing facilities 
for riding up and down would not be great, but cannot get anything to stop 
cars from running back if anything should happen. Does not employ boys 
under ten, the youngest being between eleven and a-half and twelve years ; 
the law fixes age from ten to twelve years. Boys are employed at opening 
doors upon the levels—not hard work; they generally have a fair education. 
Probably 150 men have bought property from company, some have paid and 
some have not.» Company owns about 120 tenements, containing three, four 
and five rooms; three rooms, $2 per month; four rooms, $2.50; five rooms, 
the same. ‘Two tenement blocks cost $600, independent of land. Company 
pay taxes. Wages have increased since eight years ago—not much 
difference; pay roll per month $17,000, $19,000 and sometimes $20,000. 
Charge miners for coal 72 cents to 74 cents per ton. If men were not docked 
for short measure or dirt they would not be so careful. He approves of" 
eight hours system. Price paid for cutting coalis regulated by inspection—25 
cents to 80 cents a box of 1,650 lbs. Price arranged after consultation with 
men. Six men were killed last year under ground by falling coal, most of 
them accidentally. Men do not believe in co-operative stores ; had two once. 
Average wages for miners in September and December, 1887 (See memo- 
randum). ‘Total days’ labor, in a year, 315,911; persons employed, 1,133; 
average number of days worked by each person, 279; pits worked 275 days ; 
pits idle thirty-eight days; public holidays, ten days. 


Herver, Frank, Soft-bread Baker, Halifax. 


181 


Has heard previous witnesses in his trade, and agrees with their statements. 
Considers that soft-bread bakers can do a day’s work in ten hours, like other 
workmen. If they begin work at 6 or 7 in the morning their batch can be 
got ready for delivery in time to provide the public with fresh bread. No 
reason, except long custom, for the present long hours. 


Henry, G. P., Cattle-dealer, Halifax. 


144 


145 


Has been in cattle trade for thirty years. Cattle now (1st April, 1888) worth 
about 8 cents per pound without the offal—hide, tallow, head, feet, &&.— 
which is worth to the purchaser $1.20 per 100 lbs., and which he gets 
without payment. To make money by shipping cattle to England owner 
must accompany them, and not rely on agents. In his opinion the trade 
can only be successfully conducted by shipping dead meat in refrigerator 
ships and leaving the offal at home. Thinks a very profitable trade can be 
worked up between Canada, the West Indies and Bermuda, where the 1,270 
British troops in garrison (to say nothing of the general population) con- 
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sume a pound of meat each per day, all of which is at present bought in 
New York. Steamers could make a round trip to and from the island and 
carry cattle and fish from Halifax. Then, there is the supply of meat: 
for the navy, which should be raised, killed and put up here. At present, 
cattle are sent to England, killed at Alder shot, and the meat brought to 
Halifax for the navy. General Laurie, M.P., and other gentlemen are now 
pressing this matter on the Imperial authorities. Between lst May and 
Ist November, the navy consumes some hundred thousand pounds of salt 
meat, all of which is packed in casks at Aldershot. Major Cragie’s report 
of 21st Januar y, to the Royal Agricultural Society of” England, entitled : 
‘“KEngland’s Meat Supply,” is the ‘best article yet written on cattle trade. 
Last j year, cattle disease reduced shipments to England both from Canada and 
the United States. The Lower Provinces are well adapted for sheep raising ; 
no disease among them here. Herefords and black cattle are best for export. 
People do not want too much fat. They want juicy meat, and will not pay 
10s. for fat worth only 2s. Fat stock is useless, for producers, consumers . 
and speculators. 


Hicks, Rurus, Hmployé, Shoe Factory, Amherst. 


327 
328 


Employed in factory about twelve years; wages $11. Has had no difficulty 
with employers. Is paid weekly, and is foreman of department. Men can 
earn from $6.50 to $7.50. Three boys are employed, one getting between $4 and 
$5, one $3, and one $2.50. Is married, and can save a little. Owns house; 
paid for out of earnings. Two or three men hold stocks of the company. 
Premium too high for men to buy up stock and form co-operative “oncerns. 
Employers never give holidays—never had one under present manager. If 
he asked he would unwillingly be allowed to go. ‘ 


-Hopeson, ALEXANDER, Printer, Halifax. 


150 


Objects to $9 (present standard wages) for a weekly hand in Halifax as 


151 too low. In St. John they get $10. Wages paid on the evening paper 


average between $12 and $13 a week; on the morning paper average 
is from $15 to $18 weekly. Feeling between employers and employed 
in Halifax printing offices has always been good. Men are, he thinks, about 
to ask an increase of the weekly scale to $10. Sanitary condition of 
offices very much improved of late years. Ventilation in office might be 
improved, although it has lately been rebuilt and is larger and more airy. 
Windows cannot be opened, as draught affects the lamps and causes smoke. 


Hopason, W. G., Printer, Halifax. 


114 


115 


Coriipositor and job hand; works on an evening paper. Wages, 25 cents per 
thousand, From eight and a-half'to nine and a-half hours composition is the 
daily average per hand, and $10.50 the average weekly earnings of a compo- 
sitor. Compositors on an evening paper have constant employment, but there 
are many men hanging around the offices as “subs” who do not have steady 
work. 


Hogan, Joun, Baker, Halifax. 


173 


Begins work at 3 a.m. and finishes at 4, 3,2 and 1 p.m., last named hour 
being on a two-batch day. Very seldom works later than 4 p.m., and earns 
$8 a week. Many men work as bakers for less than $6 a week. Difficulties 
in the trade have been caused by employers paying such low wages that 
they can sell their bread for 50 cents a dozen, a price at which those who 
pay their hands good wages cannot compete. Has worked until 11 p.m. 


without extra pay and has known men to work from 7 or 8 a.m. until 7 or 
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8 p.m. and only get half a day’s pay. A man can do a good day’s work in 
ten hours, asin that time three men can make up 1,500 loaves of two pounds 
each, Is satisfied with his own shop, but five years ago knew a place where 
the sulphur from the ovens caused some men to bleed at the nose. Cannot 

174 say if still in same condition. No boys employed in the shop. Union has 
benefited the men by keeping up wages and helping them whensick. The 
are always complaining of long hours ; the work could all be done in the day 
time. For six rooms in a tenement, he pays $1.25 a week, taxes included, 
As a boy, working in Boston twenty-five years ago. he got $6 a week. 


Hogan, Ricwarp, Baker, Halifax. 


170 Is foreman, and earns $12 a week. Work begins at 3 a.m. and ends at 4, 5. 

171 or 6 p.m., with no fixed limit. Two men in the shop get $9 a week each; 
others get $7 or $6; all working same hours. No over-time paid for, and no 
stoppages if a man asks to go anywhere at 3 or 4 o’clock. Average wages 
outside of foreman’s about $8. Has worked at business thirty-four years. 
Pays $1.50 a week for a four-roomed tenement, water and taxes included. 
His own wages are the same summer and winter, but some of men (those 
who get drunk in the fall and lose their situation) who, in summer, have 
been earning $7, $7.50 or $8 a week, work for $5 or $6 in winter. Seven 
years ago there was a strike for higher wages, but the men were starved 
out and forced to accept less than they had before. No boys in the shop. 


Honry, Tuomas, Printer, Halifax. 


115 Book and job foreman, The standard earnings per week of a job printer in 
Halifax are $9, and over, according to skill. Pressmen earn the same. Two 
women are running presses in Halifax, and also some boys, who are called 

116 helpers. Boys are taken at between thirteen and fifteen, commencing at 
$1.50 per week. Provincial school books are imported, but could be printed 
equally as well in Halifax. 


Howe.u, W. W., Machinist, Halifax. 


49 Has been in business thirty-two years and employs about twelve men, eight 
of whom are skilled mechanics, earning about $10 a week of ten hours a day. 

50 Men are paid weekly, on Saturday. Night work is paid double prices. Never 

49 had any labor trouble. Laborers are paid $1.25 a day and sometimes $1.50. 

50 Shop comfortable and well ventilated, but there are no conveniences on the 
premises. 


Humpurey, Bensamin, Heater, N.S. Forge Co., New Glasgow. 


398 Wages from $2 to $3.25 a day by the piece; fair average trom $2.25 to 
$2.50, with constant work all the year round. Owns a house, purchased out 
of earnings, nearly. Is satisfied with employers, wages, &c. Sanitary con- 
ditions all right. 


Horr, ALEXANDER, Carriage Builder, Dartmouth. 


158 Has been eight years in business and employs eight men ; blacksmiths get 
$1.25 a day and other men from $1.50 to $1.85; his heavy wood-worker 
gets $1.50. His springs are made in St. John. Ontario carriages compete 

159 with his output more than he likes. Oak, ash and birch are of Nova Scotian 
growth ; white ash costs $40 a thousand; birch from $10 to $15. Has had a strike 
for wages among his men. They work ten hours a day and are paid weekly, 
on Saturdays, in cash. No hands in town, so far as he knows, are paid in 
store orders, or anything but cash. Men are steady and sober; would not 
keep a drinking man. No liquor is sold in Dartmouth under license, though 
it can be got across the harbour, in Halifax. 
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Inaram, H. J., Superintendent Rolling Mill, Londonderry Works. 


263 Two-hundred men employed, more or less. Average wages of puddlers, 

264 $2.60 to $3.00 a day ; heaters the same. Men at finishing trains, $4 to $5 
a day ; laborers, $1.04. Average work, from ten to twelve hours a day. 
Six or eight boys are employed, from ten to fifteen years of age, and do not 
often do laborious work, but inattention might lead to accidents. They 

265 work about an hour atatime. Company pays a little higher wages than 
in the States, with hours about the same. Thinks men are steadier here 
than in other places he has been to. Cannot say if men were paid fort- 
nightly it would be of any benefit to them. On the whole, they appear to 

266 be contented. Would prefer any difficulty between manager and men set- 
tled by arbitration. 


Jackson, Witiiam, Veterinary Surgeon, Halifax. 


138 No horses sold from this part of the country for the British cavalry, a dif- 
ferent class of breeding horses being needed for that market. Horses for 

1389 this purpose can be raised in Nova Scotia equal to any in the Dominion if 
stock were here. Government should import some first-class horses and brood 
mares. Horned cattle have improved very much, and many farmers are 
paying more attention to stock than to grain and roots. Nova Scotia can 
compete with other countries in this respect. 


Jongs, Patrick, Hmployé, Weaving-room, Halifax Cotton Factory. 


131 Is a weaver, and has four looms. Can earn at piece-work, running full 

132 time, $8 or $9 a fortnight. Is employed in making plain cotton goods, and 
gets 183 cents to 27 cents a cut, according to quality ; it averages about 22 
cents per cut of 50 yards. One cut per loom can sometimes be done in a 
day. Asarule, it is easy work to run four looms, though at times pretty 
hard. The cotton is sometimes damaged by machine not having been 
properly cleaned, and then the weaver is fined. Is seventeen, and has 
worked between three and four years in factory. 


Jones, Wiutii1AM, Lorge Roller, Londonderry Iron Works. 


257 Works all day from 5:30 a.m. to 4 to 4:30 p.m., and receives 17 cents per ton, 
average day’s work being about $2.75. Is employed the year round. Pays $3.50 
per week board and washing; also pays poor rates, county and school 
taxes, and doctor 40 cents per month. Wages for rolling, 17 cents a ton; 
roughing, 11 cents; catching on the roughing, 10 cents; and catching on 
the finish, 8 cents a ton. 


Jounston, A. M., Carpenter, Londonderry Iron Co. 


256 Agrees with testimony of Mr. McEachern.~- Pays $3 per week for board, 
little more than in other places, with wages rather smaller. Works ten 
hours a day. Carpenters earn from $1.28 or $1.30 a day, paid monthly ; 

257 some would like to be paid weekly, some fortnightly, some monthly; to him 
it would make no difference. Is satisfied with the work, but not the pay. 


Jounston, Mavrice, Coal-cutter, Stellarton. 


395 Employed in Drummond Mine since 1881, with exception of eight or nine 
months. Gets up at 6 in the morning and home at 3:30; some cutters stay 
306 _ till 5 o'clock or until finished. Cutters try to make $2 a day; cannot give 
average. Manager has fixing ofrates, and sometimes consults the men who 
are not always satisfied with the rate. When times are dull and men plenty, 
the master absolutely fixes the price; when times are good and men not 
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338 
339 


340 


341 


plenty, when they can command a fair price, they sometimes get it on 


' strike. Helpers are paid by the men $1.30 aday. Boys drive underground 


at twelve years of age, and keep driving untill eighteen, sometime. Those 
attending doors get 50 cents a day ; when he begins todrive, 10 cents more. 
Have known them to get $1 aday for running and caging, and when they get 
into loading, $1.30 a day. Not long ago had ditference with employers with 
reference to reduction of wages ; the men had to take what was offered, the 
manager not listening to proposal for arbitration. He would like to have a 
Government Board of Arbitrators—workingmen to have one represen- 
tative. When gas has accumulated in mines it has been through carelessness 
on somebody’s part ; endeavor to get mines free from gas. With few 
exceptions, no open lamps are used. Quite a number own their own houses, 
and those having to pay rent think they pay more than is fair. Some pay 
$2.50 a month—some with four rooms, some with two; about the same rent 


- tocompany as outsiders. Coals half price to miners and cutters, 60 cents a 


load of 12 bushels, exclusive of hauling, which is according to distance; 
thinks $1.20 a ton, Living cheaper than in Halifax. Cost of house of 
$2.50 a month is worth $200 to build, and is on blocks on a level with 
ground or a little above. No outhouses or drain, unless dug by tenant. 
Does not know of any docking for dirt and short weight. Is paid twice 
amonth. Not many complaints as to mode of payment; some would prefer 
by the week—he would. Might entail a little expense to company, but 
would benefit the men by being able to buy for ready money. No sick 
fund and no assistance in case of sickness or death. Men would like to 
have one. Company supplies powder, but can buy anywhere they lke. 
Doctor's fee optional; thinks it is 42 cents. Considers that workingmen 
should have first lien on mine for wages before mortgage; roughly estimated, 
in Nova Scotia men have lost $100,000 for lack of a law to give him his 
wages. Men have no claim. He objects to garnisheeing wages and would 
like an Employers’ Liability Act, as in England, in case of accidents through 
no fault of men. No damages allowed for Drummond colliery accidents, 
About 300 men and boys are employed in the mine—about 80 or 90 boys. 


JoHnston, Prescorr, Agent or Manager of the International Co.’s Mine, Little Glace Bay. 


481 


482 


483 


Has been eight years in the mine, four years as agent. Company own about 
eighty-six houses and rent thirteen or fourteen. Charge men $1.50 a month for 
a plastered house and $1 for a ceiled one. Generally four rooms on the two 
floors. Every man and boy of the 400 or 500 on the books is charged 30 cents 
a month for school tax. Married men pay 40 cents a month for doctor, and 
single men and boys 30 cents. This entitles them to attendance and medicine. 
Child births are $4 extra. Doctoris appointed by agreement with men. In 
giving employment no preference shown to house tenants of company. No 
fines, except when a man sends up all slack he loses part of it, which seldom 
occurs. Legal minimum age for boys is thirteen, and are always questioned on 
this point before employing them. No serious accidents or explosions have 
occurred in the mine. No expenses paid by company to injured men, nor 
is there a benefit society among them, which company would willingly sub- 
scribe to if established. Men are paid for cutting coal according to seam, 
from 38 to 43 cents per ton of everything sent up, slack, round—the run of 
the mine, as it is called. Men leaving without notice get due bills for full pay, 
payable on the 15th of the month. In winter the men get 7 cents a 
ton less for banking than in summer, when company can put the coal right 
into the cars. In a letter addressed to the Commissioners the following 
particulars taken from the books of company are given in reply to certain 
questions asked : Total days’ work for miners in 1887, 8,317 days ; total 
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wages paid miners, $48,376.93 ; deductions for oil, $154.40; for powder, 
$2, 710. 67 ; for doctor, $1, 182. 63; for school, $1,006. 20; school tax assessed 
on company, $1,150, 04—showing a loss of $143.84. Wages g given above are for 
miners or coal-cutters only, the total amount of wages “being $92,235.02. 
Men can buy oil and powder either from company or store- keepers, as most 
of them did last year. Half rates are char ged for rent during January, 
February and March. [ 


Jounston, WiLLiIAM, House Painter, Halifax. 


119 


120 


The statement of Mr. Kennedy confirmed as to wages and hours, viz.; $8 
weekly for eight hours a day and $10 for ten hours. Complains of excessive 
number of boys employed. Two men have been in a shop with nine boys, 

while good mechanics, with families, were walking about mn fine weather. 

When men are dischar ged boys are kept on for rough work, at from $l a 
week for beginners to $2. Has known boys three years at the trade earning 
only $1.50. “One boy to five men or three boys to ten or twelve men in the 
busy season would be enough. Men handy with the brush who have heen 
seamen, book-binders, butchers, &c., come in and take the rough work out 
of skilled hands, as ‘they work cheaper. No indentured apprentices in 
Halifax; thinks such a system should be introduced and made compulsory, 
better workmen would thus be made, This is the general opinion among 
the trade in Halifax, as far as he has heard. (See Kennedy.) 


Keratine, E. H., City Engineer and Engineer of Sewers and Waterworks, Halifax. 


97 
98 


Can give no information whatever as to the sanitary condition of the tene- 
ment houses in Halifax; it was the duty of health inspectors to look after 
such places. Permanent foreman of Board of Works gets $880 a year, and 
temporary foreman $10 a week. Hardly any of the sewer and water pipes 
work is done by contract, city paupers and other day laborers being 
employed. Prefers this system to contract work, not only as finding employ- 
ment for men who must otherwise be kept in idleness, but as less liable to 
be “scamped” than contract work. Corporation laborers work ten hoursa day, 
and are paid weekly, at the rate of 10 cents an hour. — 


Kernnepy, THomas, Painter, Halifax. 


117 


118 


Gets average city wages of $10 a week for full time and $8 for slack time. Most 
of men lose about three months yearly. Too many boys; some shops where 
fifteen or twenty men are employed having eight boys, very few of whom 
remain long enough to learn the trade thoroughly, being discouraged by the 
low wages. Men come to Halifax, during the busy season, from other parts ot 
Nova Scotia, most of whom are inferior hands. Wages have not risen for five 
years but rent and hou sekeeping have greatly incr eased in cost, The outsiders 
(laboring men) find work for about three months and then gohome. Thinks 
introduction of an indentured apprenticeship system would help the painters. 

No such system at present exists in Halifax and boys have to teach themelves 
the business, there being no one else to teach them. Rent and other neces- 
saries are dearer than they were five or ten years ago, except shoes and 
clothing. A tenement of three or four rooms costing $5.a month ten years 

.ago costs $8 now. 


KILLeEN, Joun, Cotton Spinner, Halifax. 


124 


125 


Is fifteen years of age and has worked a year in the Halifax Cotton Mill on 
piece-work, earning some fortnights $3 and some $2.50. Youngest boys are ten 
years old, and do ‘“doffing;” hours from 6:15 a.m. to 6:15 p.m. , with 
an hour for dinner: in summer they work to 7:15 p.m., on Saturday ‘leave 

at 12:45. Fines for being late and for being away from work—sometimes 
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KIMBER, 


456 


5 cents and sometimes 10 cents; also fines for spoiling work. Some boys 
have been fined up to $1 in a fortnight ; foreman fixes the amount. Youngest 
girls between ten and eleven, and get from $3 to $3.50 a fortnight. Neither 
boys nor girls are ever whipped, or cuffed, or spoken to in bad language. 
Spinning loom not very dusty, yet in summer, with windows open, it is 
sometimes suffocating to work there. Boys get nothing for working half an 
hour later or in their dinner hour, but if the machinery goes wrong they do 
not have to work after time to make it up. 


F. C., Manager and Superintendent of Sydney and Lowisburg Coal and Ry. Co. 


Compan'y operates one mine—the Reserve Mine. From 150 to 250 men and 
boys are employed, according to busy time of year: about ninety cutters; 
thirty-seven boys; laborers, fifteen below and eighteen on the surface. 


_ Laborers get 90 cents to $1 and $1.10, reduced 10 cents in winter; same 


457 
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477 


hours winter and summer; slight difference in pay of those working below. 
A boy going as a trapper gets 35 cents as a rule, but getsmore when a 
driver. Drivers get 80 cents a day; cutters 38 cents a ton in summer for 
riddled coal and 32 cents in winter for unriddled coal. If checker thinks too 
much slack is being sent up one-fifth of the tub is fined. Fines pretty frequent. 
Miners’ time wouldaggregate 200 days all round, and average earnings 
$1.90 a day gross; gross amount per day of deductions about 15 cents. Men 
provide lamps ; company sharpens and supplies all tools. Menwalk up and 
down slope, not allowed to ride; slope is 1,200 feet at longest side angl 800 
or 900 on the other ; not very steep; nostairs; never contemplated necessity 
of carrying men up and down. Pay men once a month, and small sums in 
advance. Company keeps no store and supplies no goods to men, and there 
is no store in which manager or any official is interested. They can trade 
where they like ; company accepts orders from stores if money coming to 
cover them, and stop it from the men and pay it to the store. Company 
own houses and rent at $1 to $1.25: two rooms on ground floor for $1.25, 
kept in good repair. Forty cents a month deducted from pay for schools 
from married men, 25 cents single men, all the year round; company 
collects for schooling of men’s children, provides school buildings and pays 
no school taxes in district. Pays county rates $800 or $900, and thinks pro- 
perty assessed at $75,000. No notice given or required on dismissal 
or leaving, and men paid in full by a due bill ‘next day. Three or 
four men own houses. "No provident fund for injuries; suggested one 
three or four years ago but nothing was done. Would be considerable 
inconvenience to pay fortnightly; would not be an advantage to men. 
There are twostores at the Reserve Mine. Had stoppage at mine last year 
for increase of wages for cutters, but men resumed work without getting it. 
Has always been able to settle with men himself. Takes boys at thirteen 
years; usually asks their age; parents generally ask for the work. 
Those living in company’s houses get first show for work. Men generally 
sober. Ifthe collieries were connected by rail with Louisbourg, which is 
a winter port, coal could be shipped at the idle time of the year. The new 
railway ends at Sydney, thirty-three miles from Louisbourg. There 
are ten miles of a three-feet gauge railway in operation between the 
two places, and passing within a few miles of the chief collieries, which at 
little cost could be made a first-class road. Harbor is sometimes closed by 
drift ice but not so as to impede the shipment of coal. More coal could be 
shipped, and miners more constantly employed at better wages, Louisbourg 
would then be a central coaling port for steamers from the cotton States, 


478 while steamers from the Gulf of St. Lawrence would call at Sydney. Coal 


supply practically inexhaustible. When the new road is built Spring Hills’ 
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geographical position will put it ahead of Cape Breton in quantity of 
output. 


Kntveron, Joun, Superintendent of Winding, Weaving and Warping room, Halifax 


76 


77 


78 


79 


Cotton Factory. 


Has worked in mills here and in England since he was ten years old. Was 
engaged in England by company in 1882 at $15 a week, which has since been 
raised to $16. Children of eleven get $1 a week as reelers, which is hard 
work; four are thus employed. When twelve become tenderers, and learn 
weaving by waiting on weavers. Women earn, by the piece, from $2.50 to 
$3.50 a week as winders. War pers s are paid by the day, and earn from $4 to $6 a 
week. Women running three looms make about 60 cents a day on piece-work. 
Price per cut is from 185 to 26 cents, and they can do a cut a day on each 
loom; many can manage four looms; some ¢an run six, thus making, at 20 cents 
per loom, $1.20 a day. Beginners under fifteen or sixteen will run two looms. 
Youngest girl weaving about fourteen. Tenderers or learners are paid by the 
weavers, on Whom they wait, $1 a week out of their own wages. Average age 
of winders and warpers about twenty ; youngest seventeen. About half the 
weavers have from four to six looms; a girl starting as a tenderer can, in 
twelve months, ifsmart, run four looms. Fines are inflicted for bad work and 
gross carelessness, such as breaking machinery. In the latter case are fined 
$1; no fine imposed for accidents or anything that weaver could not avoid. 
Imperfections in cloth are fined from 5 cents to 50 cents, the latter being an 
extreme case. IPfdefect is due to bad quality of the yarn, no fine. Most 
fining is in the weaving-room, and fines are imposed more or less every day. 
After the cloth leaves weaving-room no defect can be rectified, and damaged 


part is sold ataloss. Weavers’ wages about the same as in England, perhaps — 


a little higher. Women and men weavers are paid at the same rate. Rent 
for factory operatives much lower in England than here, Had a house of five 
rooms with cellar for 4s. 6d. a week, which would cost $110 or $120 a year here. 
A house for 3s. a week in England would be $2 here. Ton of coal of 2,240 
Ibs. in Laneashire costs 8s., and a first-class suit of clothes, 35s.; flour and 
other provisions, except butcher’s meat, much the same; rent, fuel and clothes 
much dearer here. Factory hands in England can get work at almost any 
time, and can dress and live quite as well on their wages as they can here, 
if sober and capable. Nova Scotians are_as sober as the English hands; but 
beginning, as a rule, much older, they do not take tothe work so kindly. It 
is Only of late years that Halifax people would allow their children to go to 
the factory. 


Lampuier, A., Carriage-maker, Halifax. 


191 


192 


Pays blacksmiths, wood-workers and upholsterers $9 each a week of sixty 
hours; painters get $10, every Saturday, cash and in full. Spokes from 
Ontario are not so dry, and therefore not as fit for immediate use as those from 
the States, but are made of just as good wood as American. Upper Province 
hubs are first-class. Ironwork is made in Halifax; springs come from St. 
John, N.B., and other placesin Canada; trimmings from Montreal, where 
they. are 25 per cent. cheaper than elsewhere. Carriages or parts of carr lages 
coming to Halifax from other Provinces in Canada do not, to any extent, 
interfere with his trade. Leather, enamelled, from Montr eal, i is cheaper than 
from the States, and is very good, but may lack a little in color. In paints 


193 Canadian leads and varnishes rank next in quality to American and 


English brands. The price of carriage-making materials and the wages paid 
are nearly the same as ten years ago. 


\ 
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Larkins, Josepu, Biscuit-maker, Halifax. 


176 


177 
176 


Is eleven years old, and worked for seven weeks in a biscuit factory for $la 
week, which was afterwards raised to $1.25. Was first a packer and then a 
brusher of dough from the machinery, in which his hand got caught; has 
already lost one finger, and will probably lose another. Another boy, same 


‘size as himself, was also employed in factory. Nothing has been given him 


by his employers since the accident, nine weeks before, beyond paying him 
for the week in which he was hurt on the Thursday. Does not know who 
paid the doctor. 


Le Buano, Hon. Hector, ML. C., Halifax. 


224 


2295 


LEsseEL, 


36 


37 


38 


Resides at Arichat, C.B., in which locality the most extensive fishing 
business is that of Messrs Robin & Co. Shore fisheries of late years have 
greatly fallen off, owing, fishermen say, to trawls on the banks keeping fish 
from coming in. Men in boats make only a bareliving, and though they have 
land only partly cultivate it. If the St. Lawrence canals were deepened to 
14 feet Cape Breton coal could be sent profitably to Ontario. It costs $1 
a ton to get coal out of the pit. Men on fishing vessels are mostly paid in 
goods ata pretty high rate, and very often before fish are caught. Often 
complain they could do better if they got cash instead of goods. Sale of 
bait to American schooners supplied them with most of the cash they get. 
Cape Breton produces much barley, oats and potatoes for home consumption ; 
wheat crop is small. If Straits of Belle Isle were closed it would make a 
material difference in the spring. Some years the shore is covered with ice 
from the Straits, up to 10th or 15th June. Has advocated closing the Straits 
in Parliament. He protests against the precedence given by harbor 
regulations to steam colliers over sailing coal ships. A sailing ship may 
have nearly completed loading her cargo, but as soon as a steamer comes in 
she has to lay off until the steam collier is loaded, without any claim for 
demurrage. Thinks it very wrong that any collier, whether propelled by 
sail or steam, should have precedence over another. 


Artuur C., President Carpenters’ Union, Halifax. 


Has been a carpenter for thirty years, and considers condition of car- 
penters considerably better than it was twenty or thirty years ago, when 
$1.50 was considered good wages, Best wages now, $1.75 a day ; foremen 
get more. Rent is considerably higher, and poor accommodation. <A 
tenement fiat of two fair rooms, 14 feet square, and three. small bed- 
rooms, costs $100 a year. Unskilled labor has crept in and destroyed the 
trade, especially during the busy season. In this trade most money is in 
rough work, and if unskilled workmen can be got to do it, it is better for 
the employer. The only way to meet difficulty is to have a law passed to 
have all apprentices indentured. As it is now, a smart boy picks up a 
smattering of the business quickly and then thinks he knows it all, and 
hires out as journeyman; some parts he can do and some: he cannot, and 
that is the reason why there are so many unskilled men. If indentured the 
employers would be compelled to keep them until properly trained. 
Improved condition of carpenters during the last ten or fifteen years is due 
altogether to the labor organization. It has increased wages to what they 
are, and will probably increase them more. Were the hours shortened 
surplus labor would be used up, wages would rise, and there would be more 
time for-recreation and improvement of their homes. Men could also take 
advantage of the drawing-school. Considering present habits, were the 
hours shortened does not think they would drink more than now. In 
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40 


summer a number of farming men and fishermen come in, chiefly from a 
village called Chezzetcook, on the east coast of Halifax county, and offer to 
do shingling and other out-door work. ‘They work so cheaply as to lower 
rates for skilled men, though very often those who employ them have to get 
the work done over by skilled hands. Sobriety is one of the main provi- 
sions of the labor organization, which is a benefit to the employer and to 
the community. Not supposed to take in any man who is not capable of 
earning average wages, though all the men are not first-class. Standard of 
skill, hke average wages, is low. Favors the eight hour system in all 
branches of work, including agriculture, 


Lina, Tuos., Trimming Superintendent, Little Glace Bay. 


474 
475 


4:76 


To trim a ship of 1,000 tons fourteen men, with som ships more, would be 
required, ‘Lights used are at ship’s cost. The charge for trimming is from 
5 to 6 cents per ton, of which the agent of the company gets 1 cent. He 
collects and pays out the trimmage money, and the men think him 
overpaid, and that to give him an equal show with each man employed 
would be sufficient. Trimmers work about 160 days yearly, the 
greatest pay being about $3 and the smallest 40 or 50 cents, The work is 
very hard, and sometimes begins at 3 or 4 a.m., to suit the tide. There are 
no serious accidents. At the International Mine the men are paid $1 to 
$1.50 a day, and when not trimming have to work about the wharf. 
Trimmers who are on shares will average about $1.25 a day. In 1887, the 
best year since 1873, they earned a little over $300. Previous years the 
average was under $200. The dust is sometimes very bad, and there is no 
time to use a sponge to keep it from the lungs, or to come on deck for fresh 
air. No danger of the cargo shifting, it being trimmed up against the 
beams. 


Lockman, RicHarp, Checker, North Sydney Mines, Cape Breton. 


407 


408 
409 


Looks on while man records weight of coal, and is paid so much by each 
man. Company pays him nothing. Has been employed six years.. Also 
serves them with tools and looks after the coals and their interests. If coal 
not clean company takes off half ton to tub; box weighs from 1,200 to 1,800 lbs 
sometimes from 1,900 to 2,000 Ibs. Men have spoken against the deduction. 
Hires a tenement at $2.50 a month, and pays 67 cents a load for coal, including 
hauling ; the public pay the same. Men complain of lamps being bad. House 
not very comfortable. Pays $1.13 a year school tax, also poor and road 
taxes—in all about $2.50 a year. Doctor’s fee 40 cents a month, with medicine 
for family man; single, 25 cents; lyingin cases, $4. Voluntary subscription 
to minister. Men go down in cages in a shaft made for that purpose and 
tackle is inspected every morning by inspector. 


Lonaarp, CHaruss, Secretary NV. S. Building Society, Halifax. 


25 


26 


Object of the society to provide a fund from the savings of its members, from 
which advances are made for any purpose, to members only, on real estate 
security. Society is rather a loan society than a building one. A share costs 
$240, subscription being $2.40 a month. Loans are put up at auction among 
members, Not more than two-thirds of the value, ascertained by an inves- 
tigating committee, is advanced. Thus far loans have not been made out of 
Nova Scotia, though the charter from the Dominion Government empowers 
the company to Jend money anywhere in the Maritime Provinces. Six per 
cent. interest is paid ; $450,000 now invested in mortgage, and since 1850, when 
the society was formed. losses have been from $75,000 to $80,000; 15 per cent. 
is the highest dividend yet declared. Objects of the society not to pay high 
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interest, but rather to reduce the rate to the borrower to 6 per cent., and 
give that to the investor. A good many workingmen in the society, both 
as borrowers and investors; latter secured on the whole of the society’s assets. 


Lowner, Groras, Halifax Cotton Factory. 


209 


210 


Is assistant foreman in the carding-room. About forty-five women work 
there, youngest being about thirteen or fourteen. When engaging, their 
ages are asked by manager. Lowest wages paid girls by the week, 
working full time in carding-room, is $2.50; highest, $3.60. Choice of girls 
to be put on piece-work is left to discretion of the carders. Boys earn 
$1.50 to $2.50 a week ; youngest in fifteenth year. At 6.25 a.m. horn is 
blown for five minutes ; those arriving after it stops are fined 2 cents; if 
more than five minutes, five cents, Fines also for breakage and stoppage 
of machinery, if caused ‘through fault of workers. Both sexes have separate 
closets with separate entrances. The present manager has removed the 
drinking water to the lower flat. Neither foreman nor assistants use 
abusive Janguage to either girls or boys. Over-time is paid at day rates, 
the longest over-time being two hours. One hour is allowed for dinner, 
when the machinery is stopped, and those who bring their dinner eat it in 
the workroom. No ventilators, and present manager has forbidden opening 
of windows, as being injurious to the works. Summer temperature of room. 
is thus raised from 72° (as it was under former manager) to 84° and over. 
There is a great deal of dust. Doors open outwards, and there are plenty 
of fire-escapes. 


McArnsu, Anprew, Painter, Halifax. 


116 


117 


Painter, white-washer and glazier. Union rates for painters working ten 
hours a day in summer is $10 a week. Grainers, decorators and paper- 
hangers get the same. Little over six months is the average length of 
steady work for painters during the year. For a short time $8 is paid. 
During idle season painters work on wharves, drive cabs, or trucks, &c. 
Some trouble with employers took place three years ago about boys, whose 
number is not fixed by Union. Wages no better than fifteen or eighteen 
years ago. Many idle painters in ‘Halifax, supply being livelier than the 
demand. Shops are three months busy, and then slack off. Hrect own 
scaffolding; no accidents through bad construction. He believes that some 


5) 
men, ordinary brush hands, work for less than $10 a week. 


McCantuy, SAMUEL, Baker, Dartmouth. 


166 


167 


Has worked twenty-five years as a baker, and earns $7 a week the. year 
round, hours being from 3 a.m. until 6 p.m. Shops are comfortable and well 
ventilated, and the sulphur arising from coal used in the ovens is now 
remedied. Time is allowed for breakfast, and usually an hour for dinner. 
Average earnings of bread-makers in Halifax, $8. If a man is absent from 
sickness, and others have to work longer, they sometimes, but not always, 
receive extra pay. 


McCuay, Epwin; Dominion Immigration Agent, Halifax. 


58 


59 


Appointed in 1884, Last year 10,674 immigrants landed in Halifax, about 
2,000 of whom remained in Nova Scotia; of the others perhaps 600 or 800 
went to the Western States, but the majority went to western Canada and 
the North-West, the residue to different points in Canada. Most of the 
immigrants had considerable means, many women and children being 
among them. They were a refined, well-behaved class, mostly farmers and 
farm laborers. About 600 children were. sent out by associations, chiefly 
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to Toronto, Belleville, Niagara and Knowlton. None of the passengers were 
thrown upon charity, having means to help themselves after landing, 
although the majority had probably received assistance towards their ocean 
passage. Quite a number took up farms in Hants and Yarmouth counties, 
Nova Scotia. One has cleared from fifteen to twenty acres at Forest Glen, 
Colchester, is married and has two sons and a daughter; has built a 
good house, with cellar 28 by 15 feet, of the stones taken off his farm. 
He had between £300 and £400 capital. More accommodation for 
immigrants is needed at Halifax. Waiting-room holds about 300, and 1,700 
are due. No fires in building, either for warmth or cooking. For want of 
a receiving room women and children sit on boxes all night. No suspicious 
characters are allowed in buildings, the police being constantly on duty. 
Immigrants sometimes have to wait ten hours. The railway and steamship 
people also have men to protect them from swindlers. Few mechanics 
among them, this class being neither encouraged nor assisted to come to 
Canada. 


McCormac, Joun, Lx-storekeeper, General Mining Association, Cape Breton. 


436 


437 


Held position over eighteen years. Credit system induces men to buy more 
than they otherwise would; many have very little coming to them at end of 
month. Majority get in debt in winter, and in summer pay proportion 
of winter debt. Thinks fortnightly pay would be an advantage to men. 
If a man had cash he could buy all the time from country people cheaper 
than from the stores. 


McDonatp, A. C., Tanner, New Glasgow. 


386 


387 


Employs from forty-five to fifty hands this time of year—sixty in summer. 
Skilled hands receive $7.50 a week; unskilled $6, from that to $9; two 
besides the foreman get that for ten hours a day, and are paid every two 
weeks, in full andin cash. He owns some houses which men occupy; highest 
rent $1 a week—from 75 cents to $1—small houses, four or five rooms. 
Men have never asked to be paid weekly. Some of the men own houses, 
and thinks some have saved money. 


McDonatp, Dantigu, Coal-cutter in International Mine. 


443 


444 


Works in pit nine hours a day. “Goes down about 6:30 a.m. and comes up 
between 4 and 5 p.m. Thinks he works seven months a year, during the 
other five generally idle. When working full time would earn of clear 
money between $1.50 to $1.75 per day. Pays out of that for powder, oil, 
rent, coal, doctor and school—doctor and school 70 cents. © Company 
sharpens tools and supplies picks. Has to buy lamps. Is paid monthly 
and gets credit if money spent before end of month. Rents company’s 
house—three rooms, including up-stairs—$1.50 a month; some pay only $1. 
Not many miners own houses, but a good many own farms. House is well 
drained and pretty well finished; very good wells; sickness occasionally 
round the place. 


McDonatp, F., Hmployé, Rhodes, Curry & Co., Amherst. 


325 
326 


Has been employed three years, at $12 a week. Men are paid according to 
worth. No Carpenter’s Union. Is married, and pays $5 per month rent for 
a comfortable house, worth from $1,400 to $1,500; pays $10 per month rent 
and lets out one part; thinks he could live cheaper in Truro. 


McDonatp, Hueu, Trimmer, Glace Bay Mines. 


473 


Is paid 5 to 6 cents a ton. Does not work in winter, and cannot say how 
much he earns. No night-work. Owns house, bought out of earnings. 
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474 Gets pay from captains through the office, agreement being made with 
manager. Woks from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. When not at work stays at home. 
From six to eight or ten hands are required to trim a vessel. The 5 
cents is divided amongst the ten men. Biggest day’s pay ever earned $2 
or $2.50, and is perfectly satisfied with arrangement. 


McDonatp, Joun, Overseer uf City Works, Halifax. 


185 Unskilled laborers get from $1 to $1.25, average being $1.10 a day of ten 
hours. There is not much work in winter. Bricklayers and masons are 
paid from 25 to 30 cents an hour; carpenter work by contract. Men are 
paid every Friday night up to the previous Wednesday. Some city laborers 
have saved money and some have bought houses. No mechanics, so far as 

186 known, have ever applied for work as laborers. Has been employed by the 
corporation for thirty-five years, beginning as an unskilled laborer at 80 
cents a day. He now owns a house valued at $1,600, the taxes on which 
are $23 and the water rates $10.40. A tenement of three or four rooms 
rents, according to locality, at from $1.25 to $1.50 a week. No labor 
troubles among the laborers. 


McDonatp, Patrick, Employé, Mayflower Tobacco Manufactory, Halifax. 


64 Has worked in factory since 1863, and is now in charge of a room at $7 a 
week. Children of ten, fourteen and fifteen are employed. No fines or 
punishments, and the place is comfortable. Men and women work on 

65 different floors, and have conveniences separated by a board partition. 
Factory doors, including the stairway door, open inwards. About seventy- 
five men are employed. 


MoDovaatt, CLarence ‘B., Wholesale Grocer, Wine Merchant and Distiller, Halifax. 


189 Employs nine persons in his general business, who work from 8 in the 
morning until 7 pm. Clerks get from $400 to $800; book-keepers from 
$500 to $1,000; wages paid in cash every Saturday evening. Imports from 
Great Britain and West Indies, and his market is confinéd to Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island. 


McKacuern, Anaus, Miner, Londonderry Mines. 


254 Employed in company about twenty-seven years—since a boy. About 
seventy-five skilled miners are employed and probably about 150 
or 200 hands. Quite a number of boys are employed to help men, 
but none under fifteen years. Wages of boys range from $15 to $18 
and $20 per month ; from fifteen to eighteen years of age, 45 to 75 
cents per day. Miners are paid both by the day and by the ton, 
wages being $1.28 and $1.19, according to skill, Day and night work, 
both nine hours. Fair day’s earnings, by the ton, $1.50. Rent for com- 

255 pany’s houses from $2.50 to $4 per month. All employés, including boys, 
pay 45 cents per month to doctor. There is an accident fund, the 
subscription being 10 cents per month. Men come up shaft every day for 
dinner, and go back same way. In case of accident no reward or remuner- 

256 ation from company. Cannot tell age of youngest boy. _ No law to prevent 
boys entering mine at any age. 

MoGitivray, ALEX., Miner, Little Glace Bay Mine. 
444 About forty-five pairs of men employed; is a coal-cutter; average 
445 hours from 6 am. to 4 or 5:30 pm. Is paid per ton, from 41 to 


43 cents, according to thickness. From April to September, 1887, 
earned $198.60. Pays for powder, oil, doctor, school, and rent. In March 
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449 


earned $25 or $26. Wages about the same as in other mines. Quite a num- 


ber own houses. He rents company’s house for $1.50 a month. Two wells. 
Thirty or forty families live around. Not a privy for each family, but 
there is one on the premises owned by the company. Is paid monthly, but 
thinks fortnightly would be a benefit. Men complain of fortnightly pay- 
ments. Belongs to Miners’ Association. Thinks president owns store. 
Amount expended by men taken out of monthly payment, but it makes no 
difference if they do not deal there ; could do better with cash. When on 
short time most men run into debt. Thmks there are fifteen or sixteen 
drivers, and three or four cutters. Trappers get from 40 to 50 cents a 
day ; drivers, 50 to 70 cents ;. laborers, 30 cents. Pays doctor 40 cents 
and school tax 15 cents a month. Does not think the school tax 
legal. Has spoken to manager, but he would not allow it. Besides school 
tax, he pays statute labor, $1; poll-tax, $1; poor rates, 30 cents. Average 
wages, $242 a year. Last July, 1887, he cut 665 tons of coal, and was credited 
with $33.38, and 2 cubic yards, $1.60, total, $35.13. Against this was charged : 
rent, $1.50 ; coal, 25 cents, about two loads ; oil, 80 cents; powder, $3.24; 
school, 15 cents ; doctor, 40 cents; tallow, 30 cents; store account, $28.49— 
not so much every month. Creditor and debtor balanced. No cash 
that month ; same on many occasions. Youngest boys not under twelve, 
and are well treated. (See account of earnings.) School tax a fixed 
sum, and stopped in company’s office. Men’s impression that itis collected 
without authority. Last year miners, for the first time, had a voice in the 
election of school trustees. One miner was elected. Submits memo, of earn- 
ings of two men men last year—$334.55 each; also, a memo. of two other 
men—$150.193, each. Cannot account for difference. Coal may have been 


‘easier or better. (See memo. submitted.) 


Motnnzs, Joun, of Mclntosh & McInnes, Builders, Halifax. 


27 


28 


Firm employs from twenty to 100 hands. Deals in lumber as well as build- 
ers. Journeymen carpenters average $1.60 a day; foremen $1.75 to $2 ; 
some men, not professing to be eood mechanics, get from $1.25 to $1.50; 

laborers average $1.10 to $1.25. Men taking charge of lumber business on 
wharf get $8 a week all the year round, for ten hours a day in summer and 


eight in the winter. Men are very temperate; no labor troubles have 


occurred, Some of them have been in the firm’s employ from fifteen to 
eighteen years. No boys are bound under indenture; they get, as beginners, 
$1.50, rising 50 cents a week each year. No joiners are working at the 
bench for less than $1.60 a day. 


MoIntyre, Duncan, Caledonia Coal Mine, Cape Breton. 


452 


453 


About 160 men. employed, perhaps 20 boys; average laborers, about 25. 
Men are their own masters and come up when they like. Ready with tools 
at 6a.m., but may be 7 before they get down; he comes up from 2:30 
to 5:30 or 6; works about eight months of twenty-two days in the year; 
during the other four months does nothing. Thinks ten tons a good day’s 
work for one pair of men. Shovels at 33 cents per ton in summer and 28 cents 
a cubic yard in banking season. In June, 1887, gross earnings $29.75: de- 
ducted for powder and oil, $2.84; sundries, $1. 90 ; store, $20.23; weighman, 
35 cents; cash advanced, $5: balance, $4, 18. Is paid fortnightly, and some- 
times eets money between times, Thinks store belongs to manager. Clerk 
told him it was optional to deal at store, but when he oot work it was on the 
understanding that he would take goods during banking season. In spring 
men get flour, tea, oatmeal and molasses from store. Is married, and does 
not live in company’s house; cannot get as good a house from other persons 
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McKay, 
83 
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as from company ; their rents lower. Mr. McKeen told him only men who 
had claims on him were those who lived in his houses. He looked at one 
and found the well about 40 or 50 feet from stables; rent $1.50 a 
month. No cellar but a hole in the floor about 18 inches deep; no 
drain; tenants had been quarantined with diphtheria for four weeks. No 
more than a day or two’s notice required on leaving; gets due bill for amount 
of wages. Single man pays 50 cents a month for doctor. Is married man with 
family, and does not pay doctor’s fee, as he did not attend him when he met 
with an accident, as he lived a mile from colliery; believes he is not the 
only one who does not pay. Does not pay school taxes, because he is a 
ratepayer; others pay 15 cents; men who pay school tax pay $1 poll and 
county taxes—that is the law. Youngest children working in mine, nine and 
ten, generally trappers. Fine of $5 for plugging coal instead of picking. 
Paid monthly; thinks it a disadvantage; one-third is kept back, so have to 
wait a month and a-half for pay when first taken on. Being so paid 
only store to deal at, and pays higher than at other stores for cash: 
flour, $6.25 a barrel—cash, $5.50; tea, 35 cts. and 22 cents to 30 cts. a 
pound; sugar, 9 cts. and 8 cts. a pound; soap, 7 and 8 cts. a pound—same 
quality in cash store 5 cts.; molasses, 50 cts. and 40 cts. a gallon; butter, 22 
cts., sometimes 26 cts. a pound—from countrymen or stores average 20 cts. a 
pound, of as good quality as company’s store; potatoes 80 cts. a bushel, and 
for cash 40 to 45 cts. Men have to buy at company’s store, having so 
long to wait for money. In case of sickness or disablement relief is got out 
of association or out of miners’ pockets; has known of the manager con- 
tributing once. Doctor attending straight through child-birth, $4; manager 
appoints doctor. Flour in company’s store, $6.25; manager says it is only 
$6 (produces clerk’s handwriting). In 1886 flour at company’s store cost 
$3.33 for half barrel every month; in 1887 it cost $6.75 at one time and 
$6.50 at another for barrel. Has seen men paid as low as 40 cts. a day, 
going on 18 years old. Does not think he would have to pay any taxes. 
Knows a man of 21 working overground who gets 60 cts.aday. Would 
like to urge difference of ‘prices of company’s store cash store, and 
necessity of weekly payments. Men who pay $3.10 to company have no 
say in school business, while he who pays less, because a rate-payer has 
a vote; a miner is a trustee. Objects to pay 15 cents a month to company 
because they have no claim to collect it. Miners buy all books. ( See esti- 
mate of what a miner, his wife and four children could live on.) 


ALEXANDER, Supervisor of Schools, Halifax. 


One hundred and six teachers are employed in Halifax, ranging from primary 
to academic work. Six are engaged in county academy, three in academic work 
in St. Patrick’s School. Of the teachers, about twenty-three have been trained 
at the Normal School. School-houses are in fair condition ; new ones very good. 


_ Chief defect is want of ventilation and over-crowding in the older buildings, 


84 
85 
84 


especially in primary departments. Schools are supported by a city or sectional 
tax—a county capitation tax, divided among the schools on the basis of attend- 
ance and time taught ; aGovernment grant to each teacher, dependent on the 
time given to teaching and the grade of his or her license. County 
academy free to all residents the last two years. Pupils provide books, 
which are prescribed by Council of Public Instruction. Attendance at 
school can be made compulsory in any section, if trustees so desire, between 
the ages of'seven and twelve. This provincial law has not generally been taken 
advantage of. It has not been adopted in Halifax. Wherever adopted it 
has been dropped. It has to be voted on every year. About 75 per cent. 
of children leave school to go to work before finishing their common school 
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McKay, 
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MokKay, 
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education, about 56 per cent. before reaching the 6th grade, and over 75 
per cent. before the 8th, or last grade. Average age of leaving is between 
twelve and thirteen. In art school sixty five pupils are studying mechanical and 
architectural drawing, thus improving themselves as mechanics or 
foremen. Fifty-two younger pupils are learning freehand drawing. There 
are probably eighty studying for mechanical purposes, in some sense or other. 
Attendance of laboring men’s children very irregular. A bill for the 
employment of a truant officer, and for compulsory education in Halifax, 
without a local option clause, is now before the Legislature. Six thousand 
children attend city common schools and 200 the county academy. 
Technical training of a broad and general character, unconnected with any 
particular trade, should be given at public cost, and in academy boys 
should work four hours a week at carpentering. This would not only give 
a valuable mental training, but would tend to divert young men from over- 
crowded professions, and would inculcate more respect for manual labor, 
while benefiting the country by encouraging manufactures. Special 
technical schools for special trades might also be provided outside of the 
provincial schools, There are four night schools in the city, free for both 
sexes, but they have been poorly attended during the past winer. Others 
have been provided by benevolent societies. Highest salary paid to a 
teacher is $1,600; a lady teacherin the common school, $750. Average salary 
for men in the common schools is about $450; for ladies, $370. Probably 
25 per cent. of the pupils of the Halifax academy expect to become 
mechanics. If there was a manual training school a much larger number 
would doubtless look forward to becoming foremen and master mechanics. 


Joun, Picker, Halifax Cotton Factory. 


Wages, $6 a week. No girls, and only one boy about sixteen years old, work in 
theroom. Boy earns $2.50 a week. The place is comfortable and well ven- 
tilated and the dust is carried away by fans. Five persons work in the 
room; unless through the worker’s own carelessness, there is nothing danger- 
ous in pickmg. No fines are imposed and has no complaints as to his 

treatment. ; 


Tuomas, Roller, V. S. Steel Works, New Glasgow. 


Three rollers are employed. Work most of day by the piece, the rest by the 
ton. By the ton earns $5 to $6 a day; $5 a fair average. Considers so 
many heats a day’s work. Heaters yet $2 a day, half what rollers get by 
the ton. Has been working in works four or five years. Single men liveat 
home. Does not thing it would be a benefit to be paid oftener. Has a little 
preferential stock in company. 


McKenna, Huau, Hmployé, Tobacco Factory, Pictou. 


387 


Heard evidence of M. McKenna and agrees with it, Has been twelve or thirteen 
years in the business. Gets $1.25 aday. Single men board with parents 
at $3 a week. Pays $3.80 taxes, and keeps his mother and sister. 


McKenna, Maxwewi, Tobacco Manufacturer, Pictou. 


385 


Employs ten or twelve hands, men and boys; boys get $2 a week at first, increas- 
ing about every five months. Piece-hands earn from $7 to $10 a week, the 
average being $8, and work all the year round. Floor hands receive from 
$3 to $7 a week, paid fortnightly, in cash and in full. Knows of two men who 
own houses. Does not search men, and there are no fines. Youngest boy 
fifteen years; all live with their parents and have a fair education. Sanitary 
condition of factory good; good water closets. Hours in winter eight; in 
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summer ten. Men who own their houses have been working with firm for 
thirty or forty years; they have money in bank besides, Value of houses 
between $1,500 and $1,800. 


McKenzie, Dantet, Foreman, Steel Works, New Glasgow. 
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394 


Foreman in bolt-cutting department, and has from six to eighteen or 
twenty hands under him. Skilled men get from $1.25 to $2, most of them 
being steady. . Many would perfer being paid more frequently ; others do 
not care. Many men own houses. He owns three, built mostly out of 
earnings; two tenements of three or four rooms in each; each tenement 
brings $3 or $4a month; does not remember amount of taxes. Does not 
believe in labor organizations. Sanitary condition of water-closets all 
right. There might be some two or three boys. of twelve, but that would be 
the youngest. They work running round picking up light stuff and work 
same hours as men. Land costs about $50 a lot and upwards, outside the 
corporation and about 50 yards from works. 


McKrinuay, Anprew, Publisher and Stationer, Halifax. 


217 
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219 


Hmploys eighteen to twenty hands in bindery, Binders earn from $9 to $12 
a week; girls sewing, ruling and book-folding get from $1 a week to $4, 
according to ability. Some can do folding, as well as is required, in a year, 
others take longer. Of ten or twelve girls employed only two get $4 a 
week. School-books, excepting the Readers, and the grammar and arithmetic, 
are published here from stereotyped plates coming from Scotland and the 
States. One book is printed in Ontario. The Readers are published in 
Edinburgh, and forming part of a very large edition, and having other 
markets than Canada, can be sold cheaper than any edition published in the 
Dominion. In those sold here, articles about Canada, written by Canadians, 
have been introduced. Maps are published here, but printed in England, 
where there are wood-cuts. Books cannot be as well printed here as in 
England, for want of improved machinery required for such work. Is the 
largest importer of school books in Nova Scotia and owns the copyright of 
certain books prescribed by the Province, thus having a monopoly of their 
sale. Is not a practical printer. 


McLe.ian, ALEXANDER, Miner, Cape Breton. 


423 


424 


425 


Has been employed twenty-five years, and last year earned over $300, or 
something over $200 after deducting powder and other things. Works 
about eight or nine months and goes at 5 or 6 a. m. and leaves when tired. 
Is married, with afamily; has two boys working in mine, nineteen and fifteen 
years of age. He and one boy pay doctor’s fees, 40 cents and 25 cents 
respectively. Rents company’s house, two rooms and kitchen, at $1.60 a 
month ; three months in winter, $1.35. Fines only for over-driving. Would 
prefer being paid fortnightly; could buy cheaper for cash. One accident a 
year or two ago, but does not know verdict at inquest. Sometimes buys at 
company’s store, and if not in debt can get credit for full amount of 
earnings. Health inspector visits property and sees it is properly attended 
to. No drains to houses, and slops thrown out in back yard. 


McLetian, ArcurpaLp, Miner, New Glasgow. 


368 


Agrees with Munsie’s evidence and approves of Drummond’s. Objects to 
letting out contracts, as it tends 
lot of that; the association does not want to interfere with management of 
mine. (See Drummond and Munsie). 
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McLennan, Joun S., General Manager, International Mines, Little Glace Bay. 


479 


480 


481 


Has been four years connected with the mine, which employs in summer 
about 400 men and boys for from 150 to 180 days. Of these about 180 are 
coal-cutters. The men are paid monthly. No store is owned by the company, 
but some of the minor officials are interested in a co-operative store, 
which has proved a financial success, but which is in no way connected 
with the company. It sells goods as cheaply as other stores, and the men get 
their share of the profits. They deal largely with it, but no pressure to deal 
there would be permitted. The company own a number of houses; many of 
the men also own their homes. No men have been discharged by the com- 
pany for any cause connected with labor organizations, nor has any list of 
men prominent in such movements been sent to other companies, nor has 


-he been requested to discharge such men. Has never asked a manif he 


belonged to a labor organization, and certainly would not object to employing 
such men. There are men who, being objectionable for other reasons, 
would not be employed by the company, but chiefly for other reasons, and not 
for any part they have taken in labor organizations, The assessed value of 
the International Mines is about $65, 000. Railway connection with 
Louisbourg would do little to increase the employment given in the mine 
during winter, there being at present no market to the south. No strikes 
since he went to the mine. Men are supplied with round coal at their houses 
for 40 cents a load, or with slack at 25 cents; a load is about half a ton. 
The men are almost exclusively Cape Bretoners, and are generally very 
well conducted. Many of them come for the summer and leave when the 
work slackens. It has never been necessary to import foreigners. His sole 
object in taking stock in the co-operative store was to benefit the men by 
getting them more for their money and promoting habits of economy and 
foresight. 


McLeop, Dovetas, Cutting-room, Shoe Factory. 


319 


Has worked in factory fourteen years. Gets $9 a week for ten hours a day all 


320 ‘the year round. Can save a little money. Has lived economically and 


owns his house. 


McLerop, Huau, Londonderry. Iron Co. 


236 


237 


Has been with company about ten and a-half years. Wages $1.40 a day, 
payable monthly; night work, when required, same rate. For the last two 
or three years did not receive somuch. No boys employed under seven- 
teen years of age; cannot say what they receive. Has boughthis house 
since being in “present employment. When times are middling gets $3 
per month for one apartment, $2 for the other; when times are not 
good, $2 or $1 per month. Used to pay $2.50 for taxes; now, $2.28 for poor 
and county tax and $2.50 school taxes; does not know what amount other 
taxes will be. 


McLeop, Murpocx, Miner, Londonderry Mines. 


288 


289 


Has been employed in mine for twenty years; was nine years old on 
starting and got 45 cents a day trapping; was five years before he got $1 a day. 
Corroborates the evidence of Mr. Paul. Is married, and knows nothing 
about the price of provisions. Rents a house and kitchen at $2. per month, 
and does not think rent too much. Subscribes to doctor, and does not 
object; also belongs to Miners’ Union. The managers endeavor to get men 
to join temperance societies, but he does not belong to one. Health is good 
and mine air good ; some parts a little damp. Oldest man working in mine 
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seventy-four years, a laborer; oldest cutter, sixty-five years. Cannot say if 
290 any boys are employed under twelve years. Some miners, when sixty or 
sixty-five, retire from work. (See Paul.) 


McNEt, Joun, Coal-digger, Cape Breton. 


410 Is paid 33 cents a ton in winter and 41 and 43 cents in summer. In narrow 
places cutters are paid by the yard and ton; under 4 ft. 3 in. 5 cents is 
allowed on the ton. Deputies go into mine before men every morning to 
see if there is any gas. Men generally deal at company’s store, but can 
deal at any other store if they like. Thinks a man buying for ready cash 
gets a benefit. Is paid monthly. Hours vary from nine, ten, eleven and 
twelve a day ; leaves when he chooses. Has been twelve years in the 

412 mine. Fair day’s earning for himself, $1.77 to $1.80 in summer; in winter, 
$1.30 or $1.40; cannot earn $1.50 in winter. Yearly wages about $300 or 
$400, less $80 or $90 for powder, oil and house rent. He pays for lamps, but 
tools are supplied, except picks. Has two rooms in company’s house, at 
$1.60 a month. Boys go to work from twelve years upwards, and begin 
at 30 cents a day ; when drivers, 5 cents extra. Belongs to Miner’s Associa- 

413 tion. Pays about $3.50 a year taxes. Picks cost $2.50 a set—three picks 
and one handle. Doctor’s fee, 40 cents a month. Water closets are in all 
houses and water good. Has five children working in mine. Nothing to 
complain of, and last accident occurred ten years ago. Men would prefer 

414 being paid fortnightly. Very few men own their own houses, but a few put 
money in the bank. 


McNeit, Micuan., Carpenter, Halifax. 


33 Has been a journeyman for seventeen years, and about six years in present 
employ; $1.70 aday being highest wages, $1.40 the lowest for journey- 

304 men, $1.50 being the average. Boys on entrance get $2 a week, increasing 
50 cents every six months. Payments are fortnightly, on Saturdays, 
though he thinks the men might spend their money to better advantage if 
paid on Friday or Monday. Rent, meat, milk and potatoes higher than 
seven years ago, and wages have not increased in proportion. Machine 

35 hands get from $8 to $10 a week. Machines make a good deal of dust ; 
fans attached to sand-paperer, but not to other machines. Men do not 
seem to be injured by the dust. No proper accommodation provided in 
Halifax shops. Separate house of five or six rooms costs from $140 to $150 
a year. Some of the tenement houses are without sewers and most of 
the closets are unconnected with the sewer. Wages are kept down by car- 
penters coming in from the country, who take the place of more skilful 
men. It is seldom but that there are not some carpenters idle. 


McNetr, Rozert, Warden of Pictou County, New Glasgow. 


389 Manufactures grindstones. Business is decreasing ; competition from Ohio 
the cause. KEmploys ten menin summer; has had as many as thirty. Does 
not work in winter; $13 to $25 a month is paid, with board and lodging, 
the average being $1 to $2 a day. 


MoNeruu, Nett, Miner, Block-house Mines, Little Glace Bay. 


4.76 Has lost wages by the failing of a mining company in 1885. The Provincial 
Government seized and sold the rolling stock of the company for that year’s 

477 unpaid royalty, but did not pay themen. Thinks that laboring men should 
have the first claim in cases of suspension of payment. 

McQuinn, A., Clerk with Vooght Bros., Cape Breton. 


434 Considers credit system a disadvantage to men; with cash they could buy 
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cheaper and there would be more competition. Fortnightly payments 
would be a benefit to them. Miners deal with firm; pretty correct in their 
dealings and sell as cheaply as any of the stores, if not cheaper; could 
buy cheaper on cash system. Fortnightly pay would faciliate that ; men wish 
to have it. Drunkenness on decrease; Scott Act only a humbug. 


McoSweeny, W. B., Secretary, Director &c., of the Chandler Electric Light Co., Halifax. 


92 


93 


Company has a superintendent, three carbon-men, two night-patrolmen, 
three dynamo-men, three or four men for general work, two line-men, and 
about twelve men working under contract. Carbon-men, line-men and patrol- 
men average $8 or $10 a week, and the other classes from $1.10 to $1.40 per 
day. -Carbon-men work by day, putting carbons in the lamps; the dynamo 
and patrol-men work at night, except on clear moonlight nights. Ten hours 
is aday’s work. Electrician gets $1,500 a year. The Company furnish 
light at 224 cents per night. 


MoTacartu, Ropert, Hmployé at Springhill Mines. 


301 


302 


Is thirteen years old, and has been employed in mines two years; eight to 
ten hours a day—7 a.m. to3 p.m. Has been driving about three weeks ; 
before that, going around with fire-boxes. Got $15 per month at first ; now 
60 cents a day, which he gives to his mother; has a father. Would sooner 
work than go to school. Has to walk up and down to work; no objection 
riding on the rakes when ropes are not bad. Can read and write. 


Maocxkasgy, Joun, Liquor License Inspector, Halifax. 


110 


111 


His duties are to see that the laws relating to the liquor traffic are strictly 
enforced. licenses are granted by city council, and signed by mayor and 
inspector. There are now ninety-three licenses issued in Halifax. Number, 
before the passage of present law in 1886 raising the prices, being between 
170 and 180. Nineteen hotels only licensed and fifty-six saloons and 
shops; the remaining eighteen are wholesale and brewers; for which, there 
being some question, there are no applicants. No liquor can be sold where 
groceries or other merchandise are offered for sale. One pint the least and 
two gallons the largest quantity allowed to be sold at one time to one person, 
and cannot be drunk on the premises. No liquor is allowed to be sold over 
the bar in hotels under a penalty of $50. ‘There is no bar in the building of 
the Provincial Legislature. A man buying a bottle and giving a friend a 
drink out of it in licensed premises is lable to a fine of $20 for giving or 
allowing him to drink, and any one drinking on licensed premises also incurs 
a fine of $20. A bottle can, of course, be bought and taken home to treat , 
one’s friends at home, or elsewhere. Does not think that the increase in the 
number of licenses has at all affected drinking’ There is enough to serve 
the crowd, and they will find it out. 


Macxkintosu, J. C., Banker and Broker, Halifax. 


220 


221 


Martin, 


120 


Has been in business since 1873. In Nova Scotia, city, county and 
provincial bonds are not assessable. Is opposed to the banking system 
being controlled by the Government, and thinks that an honest adminis- 
tration by individuals is better than any Government administration, 
The rate of interest on investments, such as good debentures, that ten or 
twenty years ago would pay 6 per cent., has now fallen to 44 per cent., or 43 
per cent. 


P. F., Painter, Halifax. 


President of Painters’ Union; no benefits, but helps painters by keeping up 
wages. Difficulties have been caused by men knowing nothing of painting 
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coming from all parts of the Dominion and supplanting skilled mechanics 
by working for less wages. Skilled men have been discharged, and these 
people employed at lower rates. A compulsory indentured system should 
be established, and arbitration between employers and men introduced ; a 
bureau of labor statistics should also be established. These three improve- 
ments would be generally approved by the men. The bureau of labor 
statistics would show the amount earned by both parties, and whether the 
mechanic or the employer did or did not receive a just proportion. 
Arbitrators would settle labor disputes, and compulsory apprenticeship 
would dispose of the question as to boys, which is at present one of the 
greatest troubles in the trade. Halifax painters average about nine months’ 
in the year, and for three months, as a rule, do nothing, not liking to 
infringe on the work of other classes. At the present rate of wages, and 
working only nine months of the year, a painter with a family cannot live 
comfortably. Other witnesses have placed the average rent of workmen’s 
houses too high. Very few in Halifax pay $8 per month; $6 for three or 
four rooms is about the average. City Council ought to tax outside labor 
and give residents who pay taxes a chance to live. No mechanics have lost’ 
wages, so far as he knows, through employer’s insolvency. Men are paid 
weekly, on Saturday, though Friday would be better for marketing to 
advantage. Has worked in Dublin, Liverpool and Manchester, wages in 
those places being about 7s. less than in Halifax, and all eatables dearer. 
Cost of living here is no greater than it was ten years ago. Painters are 
very sober; no better men in the world. Some have houses of their own. 
Painters in the old country work no longer in the year than they do in 
Halifax. 


Morr, James W., of Moir, Son & Co., Bakers and Confectioners, Halifax. 


12 


13 


14 


Firm employs 117 hands, eight being bakers, earning from $6 to $12 a week, 
working onan average about eleven and a-half hours daily; a boy of fourteen 
gets from $1 to $1.50 and a girl from $1.25 to $4. The place is well ven- 
tilated and healthy. Eleven closets in the building, which are used by both 
sexes in the different work rooms. No fines or other punishments, except a 
scolding or a discharge. Have had no labor troubles. But few accidents 
have happened to the employés ; one boy had his hand hurt in passing dough 
between the rollers, and having his attention called elsewhere ; another was 
slightly hurt by the fall of an elevator. 


Morr, Wiiiiam, of W. & A. Moir, Machinists, Halifax. 


51 


Has been in business twenty-seven years, and employs on the average fifteen 
men, nearly all skilled hands. Some have been in the firm’s employ nearly 
twenty years. Wages average $1.75 a day of ten hours, paid weekly, on 
Saturdays. Boys commence at $1.50a week with a yearly-rise of $1. 
Mach more repairing work now than formerly, but not so much new work, 
reason being that in Ontario machinists have a wider field for making 
specialties, and can therefore work cheaper. Nevertheless, the firm has 
nearly as much as it can do, having repairing work for mills, mines and 
steamers. Hmployés compare favorably in point of sobriety and intelligence 
with men of the same class in the United States. 


Mo.uinson, ANDREW, Shoe Factory, Amherst. 


331 


Nails, tacks and finishes heels. Wages, $4.50. Has been engaged in factory 
four years, Pays $2 a week board; is seventeen years old and no relations 
to look after him. 
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Morrison, ALEXANDER, Bank-man, Cape Breton. 


435 Takes coal out of the cage and is employed all day at 80: cents, and 1 cent 
for every 100 tubs taken out of pit—1,100 or 1,200 tubs a day’s work. Has. 
been employed in business fifteen or sixteen years. Employed the year 
round ; in winter loses some time, but generally gets other work. Is single, 
and lives with parents. In summer he gets 85 cents a day and 1} cents for 
every 100 tubs—average, a little over $1 aday; five other hands work where 
he does, from 6 a.m. till pit stops. If pit stops for any cause gets three- 
quarter time. No fines, but if men leave before time are checked quarter of 
a day and are satisfied with arrangement. Fortnight’s notice given and 

436 required for leaving and dismissal. Does not think company would dock 
or dismiss without notice. Two men have to fill eighty-six tubs—eighteen 
bushels in a tub. 


Morrison, Epwarp, HE. M., Foreman of Halifax Water Department. 


195 Water rates in Halifax are levied wholly on valuation with certain special 
and additional charges for closets, baths, houses, &c. All dwellings assessed 

196 at $1,000 or under pay a minimum rate of $4; for houses let to one tenant, 
the tenant pays the water rate; for houses let to more than one the land- 
lord pays. Has worked for the department for twenty-one years, 
beginning at $1a day, receiving a yearly salary of $880; number employed 
by department ranges from twenty to thirty men, according to the work to be 
done. There are about twelve permanent men, at wages ranging from $2 

19% to $13 weekly. Men lving or working near the dams are paid $2 a week 
to visit them daily. 


Morrison, J. W., Journalist, Londonderry Iron Works. 


266 When working on the bar-mill received $2.60 per ton and paid help out of 
it. Average day’s work five tons; at present, ten or eleven men constitute 
a gang of men at one set of rollers. Wages paid roller, $4 to $5 per day; 
heater, $3.50 to $4; roughers about $1.50 each; catcher, $1.10 to $1.20 
per day, but in certain months more than that; helper on furnace, $1.30 to 

267 $1.35. Average hours a day should be ten, but has been from ten, twelve, 
fourteen and sixteen hours a day on account of machinery being out of 
repairs. Doctor’s fee is 45 cents for men and 20 cents for boys per month. 
Men do not take notice of what they pay, but he knows it is 40 cents. Does 
not know if there is any blackmailing in this employment. Left employ 
of company on account of things being in bad shape and grumbling about 
no work being done and on account of not being able to get suitable roller 

268 to do work required. Is one of the parties who lost six weeks’ pay. 


Morrow, M. R., Coal dealer, Halifax. 


212 Represents S. Cunard & Co. Anthracite, or hard coal, is now (April, 1888) 
sellling at from $6.50 to $6.75; bituminous, or soft coal, at $5 to $5.50. 
These prices are per chaldron of 3,000 lbs. The working classes chiefly use 
bituminous coal, getting from a ton and a-half to two tons. The hard coal is 
shipped here chiefly from Hoboken, N.Y., average freight being $1.50 a ton. 
Soft coal is from Victoria and Sydney, C.B., and was sold last summer at. 

214 $4.80 and $5.25 per chaldron. he coal mines of the Province are closed 

215 for four months yearly—from December to April. There is no monopoly. 
The average freight on coal from Sydney to Halifax from Ist June to 
31st December is $1.30 a ton, including handling in and out. The taking off of 
the duty last year did not cheapen coal in Halifax, but made the price that 
much higher to importer from the States. There is no combination 
between the dealers at the shipping ports and those at Halifax as to prices.. 
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Morton, Ropert, Stipendiary Magistrate, Halifax. 


186 ‘The lien law of Nova Scotia is essentially the same as that of Ontario. (See 
Revised Statutes of N.S., series 5, chap. 85.) A workman on a building 
has no claim on the owner, except on the moneys’ if any, due by him to the 
contractor or sub-contractor. The city civil court is largely used for collect- 

187 ing small debts. Is an appointee of the Local Government, and has jurisdiction 
up to $80 in civil causes. Under the Garnishee Act (Revised Statutes of 
N.S., Cap. 105. p. 912) the whole of a man’s wages may be seized if the 
creditor has obtained judgment for an amount large enough to come within 
the jurisdiction of the County Court or the Supreme Court. Landlords can 
seize everything on the premises, unless it is there in the way of trade. 
Municipalities have power to enforce the attendance of children at school. 
Sub-tenants’ goods, but not boarders, can be seized for rent due by the 

- principal tenant. 


Murr, ARcHIBALD, Assistant Manager, Londonderry Iron Co. 


239 Has been employed about nine years, and has fair knowiedge of occupations 
240 and earnings of men employed. Puddlers work probably ten, eleven and 
twelve hours a day. Paid by the ton; wages average $2.50 per day. When 
company went into liquidation men were paid every four weeks. Kvery 
third pay was five weeks pay—twelve pays in the year—five weeks every 
241 third month. Money held by the company before liquidation is still owing 
to the men. They are now paid monthly in full, less amount for house 
rent, or coal supplied, and doctor’s fees. Recently got a few foreign pud- 
242 dlers, as they could not get men in the country to do the work. Houses 
belonging to the company rent as low as $1.20 to $1.50 per month, and con- 
tain about three rooms and kitchen or cooking place. Best class of houses 
fetch $4 to $4.50 per month. Two shifts are employed in the blast furnace, 
and take night turin every alternate week—hours, ¥a.m. to 7 p.m., one shift; 
the other ten hours. Arrangement amongst the men is it should be only 
twelve hours each shift. Furnace men work on Sunday same as week days, 
243 with no extra pay. Doctoris hired and paid by the men. Not in the habit of 
245 paying men who get hurt. The men are supplied with coal at $2.75, the 
246 public at $3. Five hundred areemployed. (See memorandum of wages paid 
247 to workmen.) 


Murr §Wo., Sail-maker and Ship-chandler, Halifax, 


184 Employs about four hands »the year round, and more in the busy season, if 
they can be got. Trade is not, as prosperous since the substitution of steam 
for sail, and the men have left the city. The wages are $1.75 per day of ten 
hours the year round, with higher pay for night work. Has two or three 
boys who get $1.25 a week the first year. He pays his hands in cash every 

185 Saturday. No women work at sail-making in Halifax. Most foreign ships 
touching here are Norwegians, and do their own sail-making, the heavy 
duties having raised the prices here of everything connected with the ship. 
American duck is a shade dearer in some cases than Yarmouth duck. The 
canvas made here is not so good as that formerly supplied from the States, 
but the Americans are now sending an inferior quality. 


Mumrorp, Francis, lron Works, Halifax. 


153 Was burnt out in May, 1887, but until then did a fair business in manufac- 
turing ship-wheels, car-axles, &c., there being only two factories of the 
kind in Nova Scotia. When ship-building was good he employed about 
thirty hands. Hammer-men, who were scarce, got $4 a day; good heaters 
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up to $3, and other machinists $9 or $10 a week. Since shipping has gone 
down the market is insufficient, and has been overstocked by competition. 


Munrog, A. J., Boss of the Team, Shoe Factory, Amherst. 


329 


330 
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‘Boss of the team ”’ means taking a jobfrom a firm and engaging and paying 
his own help. The help consists of men and boys from sixteen years 
upwards. After paying his help he makes about $10 a week, perhaps a little 
more. Five persons is the average employed. Pays boys $4.50, $5 and $6 ; men 
about $8 on piece-work. Extra hours are paid for, and no girls are employed. 
The factory compares favorably with others he has worked in. No trouble 
with the employers or the men. The manager fixes the pay. 


W.S., Miner, New Glasgow. 


Has been working eight or nine years. Last year earned $351.89 at box 
and pillar work. Married, with family. Taxes from $7.90 to $9.80. Partly 
built own house out of money earned before going to mines. Has saved no 
money since. Could not keep a family of seven on present wages. Pays 
42 cents a month to doctor and voluntary fee to minister. Is paid monthly, 
but would be beneficial to be paid oftener, as the men could live from $5 to 
$8 a month less for cash. There is a Provincial Workmen’s Association, but 
it pays no benefits. Distress is met by subscriptions by men. In favor of 
arbitration as a settlement of strikes. Goes down mine by a slope, and 
tools are sent down and made very handy for Acadia miners. Nothing 
could be added for safety of the mine in which he works, and he considers that 
miners are ground down a little too fine at present. Coal sells higher now 
than six or seven years ago, and wages are lower. 


Murray, ALEXANDER W., of Christie Bros., Amherst. 


304 


335 


Has charge of wood-working department, and been employed seven or eight 
years, and gets $2.50 aday. About twenty handsemployed, who are paid 
every Saturday at six o'clock, the amount owing at store being deducted. Is 
an advantage todeal at store ; prices the same, sometimes cheaper, than in 
other stores. Wood-workers earn about $1.50 a day ; sometimes more, some- 
times less. No trouble with employers, and objects to labor organizations. 
It is voluntary buying at company’s store, and makes no difference as to 
‘employment. Is married, and owns house, which cost $2,000, with land, 
and paid for it in less than ten years out of earnings. Has three children 
and wife to support. 


Murray, A. L., Hmployé NV. S. Steel Works, New Glasgow. 


397 
398 


Drives steam crane; two men at that work; wages, 15 cents an hour. 
Takes turns at night work at same pay. Lives with his father-in-law and has 
three of four rooms, but prefers not to state what rent he pays. No system 
of fines, andten hours aday’s work. Nostrikes, and he is perfectly satisfied 
with employers. 


Mourpuy, Frepericx, Tailor’s Pressman, Halifax. 


42 


Opinion coincides entirely with that of Mr. Tanner, which he heard. He 
averages about $10 a week working by the piece, and has constant employ- 
ment all the year round. (See Tanner.) 


Naywor, Henry, Cracker-baker, Halifax. 


174 


Has worked for thirteen years at his trade, and works ten hours a day, for 
which he gets $7 a week. A few boys of all sizes work in the shop at pack- 
ing and brushing off the machines. Half a dozen boys:have been injured, to 
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his knowledge, by getting their fingers in the rollers, but whether from care- 
lessness or inexperience he can hardly tell. 


Naytor, Joun, Real Estate Agent, Halifax. 
197 Has been thirteen years in business. Houses of from four to six rooms and 
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199 


about a mile from the post office rent for from $6 to over $13 a month, accord- 
ing to locality gas, water and other conveniences. Mechanics, from $6.50 to 
$8, the latter amount being the usual rent. As a class, excepting a few 
drunkards, mechanics and laborers are best men to pay that he knows of. 
In Halifax the mechanics are considered by him to be quite as well off and 
to live as well as those of Toronto or St. John, N.B. Last year, 1887, $3 
and $3.50 a day were offered in vain by builders for masons and plasterers. 
Money for building on an unencumbered lot in a good locality can be 
borrowed in Halifax at 5$ per cent., the ordinary mortgage being 6 per 
cent. Rents are higher in Halifax than Toronto. Laborers usually pay a 
weekly rental of $1 to $1.25; for the latter rent two rooms can be got in the 
centre of the city, or four rooms at about a mile and a-quarter from the post 
office. 


Nickerson, Neitz A., Miner, Stellarton. 


343° 
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Works in Drummond Mine, and corroborates M. Johnstone. Where he 
works now he earns $1.25 a day for hard work, and in another place near 
has made $2, but averages $1.25 for the whole month. Thinks Arbitration 
Bill passed in Local House this year good. Would like better lamps. 
Was one of the deputation to manager for the Clenny Jamp, and was told 
that it was not safe. Thinks labor organization has been a benefit in every 
way. Is opposed to immigration, only paupers being brought into the 
country. Thinks indentures would be a benefit. Fortnightly pay would 
be a saving of 10 per cent. to buyer and seller. Statistics oflabor would 
be an advantage, showing what they are doing in the old country, and 
they would not be deceived. (See Johnstong.) 


Nickerson, Neat H., Miner, Stellarton. 


349 
350 


351 


Thinks $1 for every working day average earnings of fair coal-cutters ; 
average man could get $1.50, but does not think he has averaged $300 the 
last three years. Company has no store. Rent of company’s houses varies 
from $1.20 to $2.50; three rooms and a porch for $1.20. House he lives in 
($2.50) has five rooms and an up-stairs; not fit to live in, and not very 
warm. Company supply coals at $1.20 a ton, besides hauling. Has had one 
strike, or rather a lock-out, lasting from January to 15th May, reduction 
being the cause. Company accepted offer of compromise. Is paid once a 
month, on the 15th; two weeks held back. Not many accidents, except in 
1880, when forty-four were killed, and six killed before then. There are 
fines for stony coals, damage to lamps and oil cans. If the gauge is dam- 
aged it is $3, cost only 80 cents ; also fined $5 more than price of lamp. 
Company gets fines. Men leave mostly on account of bad light, which is 
the cause of fines; men loading cannot see quality of coal. Has 
made complaint about light, but got no satisfactory answer. Sanitary mat- 
ters are never looked after, and houses are neglected to a great extent. 


NicutincaLe, Wm., Weaver, Halifax. 


132 


Runs four looms, and can make, on an average, $16.50a fortnight. Women 
earn as much, and sometimes more than the men. ‘There are fines for 
spoiling work and for neglect. Has nothing to add to the evidence of 
Patrick Jones. (See Jones.) 
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Norrurop, ALEXANDER, Carpenter, Halifax. 


42 
43 


44 


45 


46 


O'BRIEN, 


107 


(108 


109 


Has been carpenter and joiner for thirty years, and belongs to association. 
Average wages, from $1.45 to $1.50 a day, though some wet $1.75. On the 
other hand, there are men who come in in the spring sa get $1 or $1.25. 
Considers workingmen worse off now than they were ten years ago. Is 
paid fortnightly, on Friday, which he considers an advantage to working- 
men’s wives, as they can go Saturday morning with the money in their 
hands and have the pick of ‘the market, In favor of indenture system, if 
boys are treated humanely, as he believes it would make better tradesmen. 
Members of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America; pays 
30 cents per month to the society, 10 cents of which is for benefits of $50 
at a wife’s death, $200 to a widow, and $300 in case of accident resulting ~ 
from the trade such as a fall from the scaffold, ete. If properly carried out, 
the constitution of these organizations is in the interest of the employers. 
Members will not work with non-union men, but there has been no gene- 
ral strike for some years among the Halifax carpenters. Wages have risen 
25 to 30 cents aday. Some of “the shops in Halifax are very poorly pro- 
vided, both as to sanitary condition and comfort. Carpenters invariably 
go in for arbitration before striking. They would think it a benefit to have 
a bureau of statistics established. In Nova Scotia there is no protection 
for a mechanic’s wages in case of an employer’s insolvency. Very few men 
own their own houses, wages being so low. Were theehours shortened the 
pay would be increased. In winter, when a first-class man and an inferior 
man have been working at the same bench, the former is frequently dis- 
charged. Fuel, both wood and coal, in Halifax, has risen in price dur- 
ing the past five years, and people do not enjoy as many luxuries as for- 
merly, Were the hours shorter, the mechanics would patronize a free 
library. 


Micuat., Ship-carpenter, Halifax. 


During seven years he kept account of his time; had earned about $800 a 
year. Is secretary of what are now two distinct associations—the Ship- 
wrights’ and Caulkers’ Societies—though the same person may belong to 
one or both of them. The wages of both trades are the same—$2.50 per day 
of nine hours, from Ist May to Ist November, and during the rest of the year 
from 8 in the morning to sunset. There are about fifty members of the 
Caulkers’ Association. The Shipwrights’ Society has about forty members. 
After a member of either society reaches sixty he is exempt from dues, and 
can work at whatever rate he sees fit or can obtain. Ifhe prefers to remain 
in the society and pays his dues, he must not work for less than a fixed price. 
An employer may discharge a man he considers an inferior workman at 
any time, or for any just cause, such as drunkenness, etc. If the society 
finds a man to be no mechanie his entrance fee of $12 is returned to him. 
He is told to go. About 50 per cent. of ship-mechanics, who look 
after their earnings and do not drink, own their houses, and some own two. 
One man has between $4,000 and $5,000 in the bank and another is worth 
between $10,000 and $20,000, all saved from earnings. From his position as_ 
secretary for twenty- four years of the trade association, he thinks his fellow- 
workmen, if sober, are generally comfortable. There is comfort all round him. 
The two men specially referred to by him were never in any business: one of 
them was foreman under the city engineer, getting $1.75 or $2 aday. He, 
himself, has often earned $20 or $30 a week, and often $150 a month, by 
getting double pay for over-time ; and still there are men who earn as much 
and who are poor as rats. Everything but fish is cheaper now than ten or 
fifteen years ago by 24or 25 per cent. A teamster living near him left 
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110 $10,000 anda $300 piano. Sugar, tea, cotton, pork and even rent are 
cheaper. Flats rent for $6 a month, having from three to five rooms, 
including taxes ; owns six houses, and used to draw more rent formerly 
than now, out of which he now has to pay the taxes that the tenants used 
to pay. Several workmen have pianos. 


O’Hearn, Joun, Baker, Halifax. 


175 Is both a biscuit and soft-bread baker. At biscuit-baking his hours are 
from 7 in the morning until 6 p.m., and his wages $6 a week. At 
bread-baking he earns $7 a week, and works from 3 a.m, until 3, 4, 5 or 
6 p.m. Three or four hands in the biscuit factory work at piece-work, and 
are between fourteen and fifteen years old. 


OLAND, Gro. W. C., Brewer, of S. Oland, Sons & Co., Dartmouth, N.S. 


157 Has been brewing since 1866. Business was increasing till the passage of 
the last License Act.. The beer is sold throughout Nova Scotia and in St. 
John, N.B., Newfoundland, the West Indies, and as far as the borders of 
Ontario. Firm employs from fifteen to twenty men, at permanent yearly 
wages of from $7 to $8 a week for skilled men and $6 weekly for laborers. 
The men are strictly honest and industrious, and there has been no labor. 
difficulty to speak of. Firm imports about 500 bushels of malt weekly from 
Ontario. Two maltsters are employed at $5 a week each. 


O’Mutuin, Joun C., Brewer, Halifax. 


188 EHmploys on an average fifteen men. The laborers and cellar men 
get $6 a week and work nine or tenhours aday. The three teamsters 
get $7 and the two or three boys from $1 to $1.50 each; all are steadily 
employed throughout the year. Malt is purchased in Ontario; beers, both 
light and strong, are manufactured, but no lager, either here or anywhere in 
Nova Scotia. Sunday work, which is very seldom required, and night work, 
for which there are regular hands, are paid for at the same rate as day work. 


4 


PaTTERSON, JoHN, Boiler-maker, Halifax. 


142 Has beenin business fourteen years, and employs about twenty men, averaging 

143 $10 aweek each. Lads earn from $2 to $3. The men, as a rule, are sober 
and intelligent. Has no indentured apprentices, but if he gets a good lad he 
tries to make a man of him. Thinks the tariff on raw material and manu- 
factured boilers is not properly regulated. Most of his iron comes from 
Scotland. No boiler-plate is made in this country, except mail plate. Trade 
is not increasing and he depends chiefly on repairs. He makes a few 
boilers, which have turned out well, and if everything were equal all the 
boilers required here could be made in Halifax. There is no inspector of 
boilers in the city, though much required, both on land and sea. Several 
accidents have occurred owing to the lack of any restriction. The men 
work a good deal at night, getting at the rate of a day and a-half’s pay. 


Paut, Evisu, Coal-cutter, Londonderry. 


270 Has been in employ of company about eleven years. Started coal-cutting 
when about nineteen years old. Commenced as a trapper (gate-keeper), 
at 45 cents per day. When raised to driving got 85 cents aday. Drivers 
now get from 60 to 80 cents a day, eigen to size; breakers, 80 cents a 
day; cage-runner, $1 per day. A boy isnot able to run a cage under six- 
teen, unless very large for his age. Same amount of hours’ work in all 
these grades. Loaders get from $1.25 to $1.30 a day ; a good many can get 
from $1.50 to $1.40. Miners are supposed to work eight hours a day; some 
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271 


272 


273 


274. 


275 


work more, some work less. Has been a miner eleven years, coal-cutting. Gen- 
erally makes about $2 a day—probably a little more ; would not amount to 
$2.25. Considers there should be a conveyance to get to and from work; 
there would be no difficulty in having one. Roads are 6 feet, and some 
10 feet in width. In case of explosions, more could get out of the mine 
quicker by a conveyance. Price per box is not as much as five years ago; 
but would as soon be paid by the box as by weight. Would be more, 
beneficial to health to work eight hours in a mine than ten. Has not 
heard that men have made representations to that effect, and does not think 
it would be any use. Lives in his own house, and is married. Pays about 
$12 taxes, and thinks he is assessed at $500. No reading rooms, circulating 
libraries, etc. Considerable number of men own their own houses, paid for 
out of their wages. Has no idea as to price of provisions—his wife managing 
the house. Owns three acres of land, which cost $100; worth now $400. 
Houses owned by company cheaper, as a rule, than those owned by out- 
siders. Company has no objection to employing Union men. In case of 
strikes and troubles the matter is referred to arbitration ; the men prefer it. 
No limit to amount of coal a man can get out.in winter. Drinking water 
not good. There is no dangerous place in the mine, and open lamps are 
used. No fines, except for short measure or dirt in box; does not think it 
fair to fine for this; box notfullis a fine. Men have applied for fair 
reduction for short measure, but nothing has been done. Boys earning $1 
per day pay doctor’s fee, same as single men ; under $1, nothing. Only grie- 
vance men have is that of carrying tools down to work. 


Pxck, Joun, Coal-cutter, Cape Breton. 


420 
421 


Nineteen years at it. Wages better here than in Victoria Mines. Married, 
with family, and owns house; earned most ofthe money the other side; taxes 
$4.24. Has raised objections to officials about amount of coal taken off for 
dirt. Belongs to Miners’ Association ; benefits attached to it. 'Two months 
ago had about a day’s pay taken off for deductions. Karns from $25 to $26 
a month; usual pay from $12 to $15, or $16 to $20. In good places in 
summer can make $40; in others, $30 to $35. Would sooner be paid fort- 
nightly, and would then be able to buy for cash. Does not deal at com- 
pany’s store; gets better value at others. Not many men get drunk on pay 
day compared with number employed ; fortnightly payments would make 
some men sober. 


Pxuton, E. C., Hmployé, Rhodes, Curry & Co., Amherst. 


333 


PHELAN, 


229 


Has charge of all departmentsin shop. Wages range from $9 to $18 a week, 
good hands receiving from $9 to $12. Has been employed ten years, during 
which time business has very much increased. Is paid twice a month, in 
full. No business troubles with employers to any extent. Three boys are 
employed learning the trade; not indentured. Would be of advantage if 
they were taught some technical education. Thinks it would be an 
improvement, 


J. F., Steamship Agent, Halifax. 

Has been commission merchant and steamship agent for sixteen or seven- 
teen years—altogether in the fish business. Cannot say difference in prices 
now and ten years ago. Dry fish last year was higher than for some years, 
and just as much brought as during any of the ten years previous. 


Prpxs, Ivan, Hooker in Shoe Factory, Amherst. 


326 


Puts hooks in the boots and has been one month in factory. Will be fourteen 
years old in October next. Gets $3 per week on piece-work, and boards with 
parents. 
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Pipes, Jonn, Hmployé Shoe Factory, Amherst. 


328 
329 


POOLE, 


354 
355 


356 


357 


358 


359 


360 


361 


362 


PoRTER, 


308 


Employed in factory about thirteen years finishing buttons, and gets $7.50 a 
week. Left once on account of wages being cut, but returned on account of 
ill-health. Is married, and can keep family comfortably on wages. Saves a 
little and partly owns house. 


H. 8., Agent, Acadia Coal Co., New Glasgow. 


Company works four mines—Acadia, MacGregor, McBean and Six Foot. 
Over 900 men and boys employed, divided into day and contract men. 
Working at timbering, average wages, $1.30 a day ; carrying coal, 60 to 80 
cents ; ages from sixteen to nineteen; some drivers get $1. Coal-cutters, 
work by contract, at so much a yard or ton. Shovellers get $1.30 a day, a 
few get $1.20; average hours would be less than ten. Coal-cutters made 
$704 in twelve months; average of men at shifts, something over $400. 
Company own a number of houses, which rent from $1.50 to $2.50, and cost 
about $650. Some of them are sixty years old; last year spent more 
on them than for many years. Nostores are kept by the company. A few 
cases of wages have been garnisheed, and thinks it unfair. Is willing to 
advance money to steady men. Thinks cost of garnishee wages is $10. 
There are often little disputes with the men. Last May was the last; cause, 
reduction of wages in one pit. Men in other pits vetnsed to work if order 
was enforced, and quit work. They made proposition, which was with- 
drawn after. The company refused arbitration, and a compromise was the 
result. No men were refused work afterwards in consequence. Has con- 
siderable amount of respect for men who are leaders in these matters. Some 
men have built houses for themselves. Has heard that some men have put 
money in savings banks or made other investments. Meat is cheaper in 
Stellarton than in Halifax. Charge $1.60 for coal delivered to employés ; 
outsiders, $2.50 at the shaft. Our men get it about half price. Fines 
per box for stone, 17 to 20 cents, which go to the company. Price for 
cutting coal is 383 cents per cubic yard to 70 cents—a ton to the cubic yard, 
roughly speaking. Thinks men are generally satisfied and the bulk sober. 
Thinks miners pay $1 a head to public schovls. Has not found it advisable 
to pay men oftener than once a month. Uses Stephenson, Clanny and 
Museler lamps, but prefer the Museler. Men complain of want of light 
often when lamps want cleaning. Has ordered a sample of electric lamps 
from England on approval. No general fund for men in case of sickness or 
accident. Approves of arbitration, broadly speaking. Men are now earning 
both more and less than in former years. Believes whiskey can be had by 
the flask, but men, as a rule, are steady and sober. Out of 900 hands, 
about 100 boys are employed, under eighteen years of age. Never take 
then under twelve. No rule to pay in case of accidents. Monthly pay-roll 
from $24,000 to $25,000 now. Thinks company own about 350 
tenements, and does not wish to sell any. Men discharged receive 
their pay immediately. A fortnight’s notice is required when men leave 
voluntarily, but not enforced. Houses built by men would be worth $400 
and $500. Company had no part in bringing out the Belgians. (See 
memorandum of fines and wages during March.) 


Joun F., Machinist and Engineer, Amherst. 


Has been engaged in mining five years, and is not certificated, Has been three 
years putting up outside work and two years in shop. Gets $10.50 per 
week for ten hours a day, paid every Saturday; one and a-half for over- 
time. Married, and owns house. 
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Power, Tuomas J., of Power & Co., Plumbers, &c., Halifax. 
10 Engaged in tin, copper Pk sheet-iron work, plumbing, roofing and steam- 


fitting. Ten or a dozen men are employed, earning from $6 to $10 per 


week, working nine hours in winter and ten in summer; for after hours, 


time and a-half wages are allowed, and after 12 p.m. double. 


PuRCELL, James, Halifan. 


178 


Is in his fifteenth year, and got his hand hurt in the sae eheele of the cutee 
when working at the biscuit business. He worked at it eighteen months, 
earning $1.50 : a week ; was laid up a little over a month, but got no pay after 
the first week. There are three or four boys in the shop of’his size. 


Purcei., Wm., Biscuit-packer, Halifax. 


178 


179 


RAFTER, 


126 


Earns $6.50 a week. Boys usually get $1.25, and are under his charge. 
They can learn to pack properly in two or three weeks. The youngest 1s 
fourteen, but the age is not generally asked. Ten hours is a day’s work, 
with an hour allowed for dinner. They may occasionally have to work half 
an hour over-time, but leave so much the sooner the next day. No girls are 
employed and no fines for being late. Boys have to lift cracker boxes, 
weighing, when full, 20 or 25 pounds. Their wages increase very slowly. 
Has worked seven years at the trade. The packing boys are very seldom 
taught the biscuit-making trade. ° : 
Auonzo, Cotton-spinner, Halifax. i 
Is nineteen, and works in same room as John Killeen, with whose 
testimony about the girls’ wages he does not agree. Old spinners—girls— 
average from $6.80 a fortnight and small girls $3. Is a jobber, and on full 
time gets $8 a fortnight. No water for drinking nearer than the bottom 
flat, and the spinners are on the third story. There are fire-escapes outside, 
and a large stairway. Has heard of a few accidents in the spinning-room, 
a boy about fourteen having lost his finger. No wages or doctor’s bills are 
paid by company when laid up. Closets for boys and girls are built close 
together in a line, but havea brick partition. Small boys and girls have to stand 
all day; if they are caught sitting down they are censured. (See Killeen.) 


Rea, Henry, Coal-cutter, Springhill. ’ 


304 


305 


Thinks $1.60 rather than $2 per day would be nearer the average than 
stated. Average wages for the last seven or eight years would be $400 or 
$450 a year. Lives in own house, but it would have taken a long time to 
buy if he had no help. Has his boys working in the mines ; aged between 
twelve and thirteen. They wouid sooner work than go to school. Should 
say provisions dearer here than in Halifax: granulated sugar, 9 cents a 
pound ; roast beef and steak, 9 to 14 cents per pound. Uses flour for bread, 
at $5.50 a barrel; potatoes, 50 cents per bushel; butter, 20 cents to 21 cents 
per pound, by the tub; eggs, 15 cents a dozen. Pays voluntarily $1.10 to 
minister's subscription ; ; it is not compulsory. Has heard evidence that 
miners get coal at 74 cents a load. Does not live far from pit, but pays 88 
cents a load for only half a ton, not three-quarters. He pays higher 
because he is beyond the west slope. Does not think it fair to make the 
difference. Men have complained, but got no remedy. 


Reap, J. W., Miner, Albion Mines, Stellarton. 


351 


Gate poraes N. H. Nickerson. Lock-out last winter was settled by compro- 
mise ; Offers of arbitration accepted at first but manager afterwards backed 
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852 out. Cannot see properly with lamps, and it is impossible to load clear coal with 
the light. Cannot give an opinion as to electric lighting. Thinks there is 
abetter lamp. Would sooner be paid fortnightly or weekly. A coal-cutter 
may make $1.30 a day. He earned last month $24 and some odd cents; 
average earnings one month with another, $1.30 to $1.60, Does not think 
he earns fair wages if only $1.50 a day. Thinks a faithful day’s work worth 
$2. Pays doctor’s fee, 42 cents a month ; boys pay 30 cents. Has known 

353 boys fifteen and sixteen pay 30 cents. Doctor gives advice and some medicine, 
not all, and charges $3 for child-birth. Men choose doctor now. Does not own 
house, but some few men do. Pays what he thinks proper to minister. Is 
paid monthly, and pays taxes: school, $1, road-work, $1 ; poll-tax, 30 cents, 
some years 50 cents. One year he paid $3 altogether. No objection to 
pay taxes. Pays $2.50 a month rent to company ; house big enough, but very 
cold, and not well finished. Company repairs when asked ; no outhouses, 
except men put them up themselves, and no board of health. Always goes 

354 up and down the shaft. Would like lien law taken into consideration hy 
commission. Boys should not be allowed to go to work until they can read 
print. Thinks weekly and fortnightly pay ‘would encour age the men and 
lead to cash payments. A man is more likely to be extravagant on credit 
system. Is opposed to importation of workingmen, but not to immigration. 


(See N. H. Nickerson.) 


Reip, ALEXANDER, Hmployé, N.S. Steel Works, New Glasgow. 


397 Works in the mill. Sevenor eight men areemployed by piece and hour. Fair 
day’s average by the ton, $3 or $4; on time earns $2. Single man, and pays 
$3 a week board, Can earn more at works than on a farm. Sanitary condition 
of shop all right. No very small boys fn his department. Does not pay 
taxes, and does not mind how he is paid. 


Rep, Dr., Superintendent of Mount Hope Insane Asylum, Dartmouth. 


151 The average number of inmates of the asylum is 400, half of whom are of 
the quieter class, and three-fourths of them have no prospect of recovery. 
The asylum cannot accommodate more than a quarter of the insane of the 
Province. ‘Taking the whole of America and England, the average of 
insanity is very nearly the same; between the Provinces of Canada there is 
very little difference. Insanity is hereditary, and though one member of a 
family possessing this hereditary taint may pass through hfe without 
152 developing it, yet another member, who, meeting with misfortune or 
disappointment, which would not affect persons free from the taint, may 
become insane. Drink is not the most frequent cause of insanity. It is one 
of many causes. Drink may affect a man having the hereditary taint, or 
child-bearing may affect a woman thus predisposed, and result in their 
becoming insane. Every drunken man is insane for the time being, but | 
still this is not what people mean by insanity. The number of those who 
are insane from alcohol is very few. The only practical way of preventing 
the increase of insanity is to prevent the insane from increasing the 
population. The marriage of kindred having the hereditary taint of insanity 
intensifies the tendency in their offspring. In the lower animals 
this is a law that stock-breeders are well aware of. The wages of 
male attendants are $15 monthly, with board and washing, and an increase 
of $1 a month yearly, until they reach $21. Female attendants get $7, with 
the same increase until they reach $10, though few stay longer than two or 
three years, when they leave for the States. Mount Hope has very few 
patients who pay for treatment from their own or their friends’ means. 
158 Each county pays for its own insane. Two medical men must sign the 
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certificate of insanity, and two magistrates, after proper inquiry, must issue 
the warrant, which must then be submitted to the Commissioner of Works 
and Mines, who gives the order for admission. There are nineteen wards 
in the asylum. Patients are classified rather with regard to the management 
required than according to their special type of mental disease. Quiet 
patients, for instance, are placed together. The unclean are kept in a ward 
by themselves. Between forty and fifty out of every 100 admitted are 
discharged cured—that is, as well as ever they were. Of 2,300 admissions, 
no attempt has yet been discovered to get a person put in who was not 
insane. 


Rees, Wiiit1Am, Overman at Springhill Mines. 


278 
279 


280 


281 


282 


283 


Gets $2 per day—paid fortnightly; usual time, eight hours a day’s work. 
Could be paid monthly ifdesired. Company owns sixty or seventy houses, 
averaging three or four rooms and kitchen, the rent being from $1.50, $2 
and $2.50 a month. Company, charges their men 75 cents a head per load 
of one-half or three-quarters of a ton. Pays school tax, $1; road tax, $1; about 
40 cents a year for poor and county rates; doctor’s fee 45 cents for men of 
families, single men 35 cents a month; boys do not pay doctor’s fee until of 
age. Men select the doctor, who supplies medicine, and are perfectly satis- 
fied with arrangement. Duties are to enter mine and see that everything is 
right and in order and see that orders are carried out. Safety lamps are used, 
and no others, and the mines are well ventilated. No private conveniences 
for men in mine; use old workings. Company furnishes tools—eight 
picks a day, two shovels, maul wedge and necessary boring tools. Men 
generally take tools down with them, sending them up in boxes. Boys are 
employed in mine, but notie under twelve years, a provincial law prohibiting 
younger being employed. Lowest pay of boys is 45 cents a day; after 
about one year would get 60 cents, 70 cents or 80 cents, according to worth. 
Very few accidents in mines, and wages are not paid when men are laid up 
through accidents. There is a benefit society, the company contributing one- 
third or 50 per cent. of fund and membership being optional. Thirty cents is 
the universal fee, and a member gets $2.50 a week for twenty-six weeks, 
payable fortnightly; men who pay 50 cents get $4 if sick or get hurt. Death 
benefit $60, and so much allowed to widow and children for one year. In- 
spector visits mines every month. Boys work eight or nine hours, some ten. 
Some 1,400 or 1,500 are employed; ofthese, about 100 or 150 are boys. Fines for 
disobeying orders or mining laws, and offender would be taken before a 
stipendiary magistrate, the company making the charge. No fines are exacted 
for benefit of company. The difference in price in taking out different kinds of 
coal is 25 cents to 50 cents a box less for soft than hard. Box contains about 1,650 
pounds. Two men and helpers would, in some places, dig twenty to twenty- 
two boxes a day. If boxes are not filled the amount is docked. A man 
may be docked once a week; perhaps not at all. 


Reynoups, Davin, Employé, Forge Works, New Glasgow. 


395 


396 


Isa machinist, and works all the year round, at $2.25 aday. A good 
machinist gets from $1.75 to $2.25. Wages here a little lower than in Massa- 
chusetts, but expenses and house rent much the same. There is one boy 
learning the trade. Is married, and rents afour-roomed house, at $5.50 a 
month. Does not think weekly pay would be more beneficial than fort- 
nightly. Thinks monthly pay would be as good as any. Hours, ten a day; 
would like shorter hours. Only one accident. 


Riasy, C. H., Superintendent of Glace Bay Mining Co. 


460 


Twenty-five years connected with company, and manager four years, 
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478 


RITCHIE, 


375 


376 


Ross, F. 
322 


Number of hands varies from 160 to 200; of these 90 to 120 are miners. About 
twenty-five boys are employed; laborers and boys sixty or sixty-four. 
Laborers receive 85 cents to $1.20; mechanics, $1.10 to $1.30; machinists, 
$1.50; blacksmiths, $1 to $1.25; boys are employed as trappers, twelve 
years being the youngest. Company has houses, which miners occupy, at a 
$1.50 a month; some at $2 for mechanics. Sanitary condition not so good 
as might be; no water closets. Is no store in connection with company, but 
there is one the private property of president; never discriminate as to 
who deals there. A number of miners own houses, valued from $300 to $600 
or $700. Company does not sell land, and its property is assessed at $55,000 ; 
gross tax, last year, $14,000. Charge men not rate-payers 15 cents. a month 
school tax ; law enforces $1 per male over tweuty-one years ofage. Average 
time of five best men, 193 days; and fair, 180 days; wages, $1.977 and 
$1,392.80, respectively. In shipping season for run of mine pay from 36 
to 88 cents a ton; 37 cts. the average. Men recommend doctor and 
company accepts him, if not objectionable ; fee, 40 cents for married men, 
36 cents single monthly. Wages paid monthly ; more frequently would be 
a benefit to men; but would entail expense of another clerk; sub-pay would 
be hardly possible. A good man goes down at 6 a.m. and comes out at 3 or 
4p.m.; sometimes 2 p.m. They must go down at 6 and can come up when 
they choose. Lowerall mendown. Does not charge for picks, but men pay 
for shovels, powder and oil. Sobriety of men very fair, but would favor a 
law prohibiting sale of liquor within three or five miles of mines. Children 
attend school regularly, and boys in mine, also, when idle. Officials at one 
time tried to stop sale of liquor but efforts were ineffectual. Fined for sending 
up dirty coal only. Does not discriminate against man belonging to Miners’ 
Association, and don’t care so long as he is sober and industrious. No pro- 
vident or benevolent society; suppose company would have no objection to 
assist one. (See memorandum.) Thinks that a railway to Louisbourg 
would benefit all the collieries in Cape Breton. Would prefer to see it 
owned by the Government, but if a company owns it the Government 
should make some provisions to ensure the other company the right to 
shipover the road at equal rates with owners. Miners are not obliged to 
deal at company’s store. Their material condition has improved very 
much during last five or six years, and they are becoming more provident 

and sober, as is proved by their building houses and owning land. ‘ 


Henry, of J. Matheson & Co., Iron Foundry, New Glasgow. 


Turn out boilers, engines and castings and employ about forty-seven hands: 
boiler-makers, twelve ; machinists, five ; blacksmith, one; moulders, six ; 
laborers, fourteen; boys, six; apprentices, six. Blacksmiths’ wages 17 cts. an 
hour; machinists, 154 cents; ten hours a day. Boiler-malers average 16 
cents an hour ; moulders, 174 cents ; best boiler-makers get the same; boys 
get $1 a week first year, $1,20, second year, $1.40, third, and $1.80 fourth 

ear—average, 4.3 cents anhour. Ten hours aday. Night work paid one hour 
and-a-half for one hour. Number:of hands never runs below thirty. Pays 
once a fortnight, on Friday night to Saturday, and men are satisfied. 
Men sometimes get advances, optional with “him. Eleven men own their 
houses. Water-closets are not first-class. Has had no labor troubles with 
men and has had only two garnishee orders served ‘on him. Thinks 
system objectionable. 


B., Foundry and Machine Shop, Amherst. 


Employed during last four months seventy-five to eighty men. Moulders 
make $15 per week and sometimes more. Business increasing on account 
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of new line of manufacture. Machinists get $1.25 to $1.75 a day; some $2.00 ; 
fitters, $1.40 to $1.60, some $1.10; but always allows what a man is worth, 
and take boys under seventeen. Many of the men own their own houses— 
from twelve to twenty. One man has built out of his earnings three or four 
houses; the last one cost probably $2,500. Has been with firm eighteen 
years. Rent for a house would average from $4 to $7 or $8. A working- 
man can live as cheaply as he chooses. Men are paid every Saturday night, 
and wages are about the same as twelve years ago. 


Roperts, Wiuitam, Stevedore, Halifax. 


229 


Sometimes worked as stevedore and sometimes rigging, for forty-five years. 
Not so much done in the rigging business as ten years ago. Hmploys 
hands according to work to be done, eight, or ten, or thirty, forty or fifty, but 
not that number since Confederation. Does a good deal of stevedore work 
on steamers and mail boats, but not so much during the past ten years. 


Rosson, Rosert, Underground Manager, Sidney Mines, Cape Breton. 


4.27 
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Looks after working of pit, and has complete control of department. Inthe 

pit there are 222 coal-cutters and 190 men and boys. Since twelve years 

old has been in mines. Has worked in old country, where it is cheaper to 

live in proportion to wages. Has seen coal cut in old country at 11 cents 

per ton up to 2s. 6d., difference in seams between hard and soft coal. Acci- 

dents are not very frequent; only one fatal last year, caused through fall of 
roof. Care would guard against such accidents. Last year a man was run” 
over by cars, but not fatal. 


Rocue, Wiiuiam, Coal Merchant, Halifax. 


215 


216 


Present rate of anthracite or hard coal is $6.50; summer rate is $5 to 
$5.25 a ton. The dealers here are not restricted as to price by the shippers, 
and any citizen can buy coal at the port of shipment for sale in Halifax. 
Many mechanics and laborers have to buy their coal on credit in winter and 
pay for it in summer; as a rule they pay well. There would be no danger 
of spontaneous combustion in taking soft coal from Cape Breton to Ontario 
ports, seeing that this coal is constantly being shipped to Hurope and the 
West Indies, and no fire from this cause has ever been heard of. 


Ross, Joun, Heeler in Shoe Factory, Amherst. 


319 


Has worked in factory nearly three years at $8.50 a week, paid weekly; 
hours, ten a day. Pays $5 a month for five rooms, and about $2 taxes for 
house ; also school tax, $1, and $2.60 for other taxes, Can save a little money. 


Runney, CHarues, Miner, Springhill. 


285 
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Corroborates evidence given before in every respect, and would suggest a 
pick-house at the bottom of slope. Complains of overcrowding in winter. ' 
For last three weeks had only three days’ work, which is only worth one-_ 
half day cash, as there are too many men inmine. This could beremedied 
by not engaging so.many; could get as much coal with less men. Has 
worked in Scotch mines, and generally had no idle time. Considers he 
was as well off there as here, but would be in a better position here with con- 
stant work. Pays $2.50 rent, and is pleased with house. Has worked from 
1s. to 1s. 8d. per ton, and thinks 4s. per day would go further than 6s. here, 
a four-pound loaf being 7d. or 8d. and beef 8d. orl1s. per pound; pays for 
beef here 8 to 14 cents. Potatoes about twice the price here. Rent in old 
country about 6s. a month for two rooms. Generally get coal for the 
hauling, but has paid 4s. a ton. 
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RussEu, G. J. K., Tinsmith, Dartmouth, N.S. 


157 Chief business is making fish cans. His busy season is from 1st April to 
Ist, July, during which he employs nine men, their wages being $1.25 per 

158 day. At piece-work they generally make $1. 45 per day. Boys earn from 
$2 to $2.50 a week. The fish cans are sold around the coasts of NovaScotia 
and Prince Edward Island. 'Dhe largest lobster packers make them them- 
selves. Ten hours is a day’s work. The youngest boy is fifteen, and no girls 
employed. 


Scarre, Freperick, Manufacturer of Doors, &c., Darmouth. 


230 Has been sixteen years in the business. Pays bench hands 15 to 16 cents 
an hour. Same rate to men employed onthe planer and moulding machines, 
-Employs from four and five to seven and eight men, about the same number 
as he did five years ago, and about half the number he did ten years ago. 
Work has unquestionably fallen off, Cannot say where he buys most part of 
stock. Very little change in price of lumber now compared with five or 
ten years ago. Jirst- class lumber has somewhat risen, but the price of 
231 sashes, frames, &e¢., are about 10 to 15 per cent. less, with wages the same. 
Rent for two rooms, 75 cents to $1 per week. House with four to six 
rooms, $80 per annum. No taxes, but poll tax, $2. Menare paid weekly 
in cash up to the day. Day’s work, ten hours in summer; seven, eight or 
nine in winter, according to circumstances. Same rate of pay summer and 
winter by the hour. 


Scorr, ANDREW, Miner, Springhill. 


290 Corroborates evidence of McLeod, but complains of having to walk up and 
down to work. Average wages, $1.75 to $2 a day; last year about 
$300 or $400. Pays $2 a month rent to company for three rooms; also 

291 taxes. Buys coal from company at 75 cents a load. Has worked in "Cape 
Breton. Prices paid here in some places higher, in some places lower. 


(See McLeod.) 
ScorLanp, Toomas, of Thomas & Co., Furriers, Halifax. 


9 Firm employs four hands. Girls are paid $3 a week, and work from eight 
a.m. to six p.m. Business is overdone, and a first- class woman furrier could 
earn $4 per week. Girls commencing earn $1.50, and can learn the trade 
in a season, 


SHAND, JAMES, Auctioneer, Halifax. 


228 Has been a decline in property in Halifax during 1877, 1882 and 1887, in 
some sections, and an increase in others—in the main, values have decreased ; 

229 is a general merchandise auctioneer. Finds prices of general merchandise 
cheaper now than in 1877 and 1882. License is $80, and does not think 
any left the business on account of amount of license. 


SHATFORD, SAMUEL, Pishing Business, Halifax. 


184 Mackerel bring better prices than ten or fifteen years ago, though the fish 

185 are scarce along the shore. The men earn more and live fairly well, and 
their salmon nets, traps and other gear are improved, so far as catching 
fish, though these improvements destroy a great many. Those who have 
them gain, but others are injured. His business is in’ St. Margaret’s Bay, 
and fish are taken there with seines and nets. Number of men engaged in 
fishing there is not increased. 
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Frank, Hmployé, Mayflower Tobacco Factory, Halifax. 


Agrees with Mr. Carroll, and has the same duties. Earns $6 a week, and 
pays 75 cents for single room for himself and wife. Beginners, both boys 
and girls, earn $3. Has been working sixteen years at ‘the tr ade, but does 
not expect to have his wages increased as he becomes"more skilful, All 
men, except the foreman, receive about the same wages. His room is in a 
three-story tenement house, containing five families, or from twenty-five to 
thirty persons, for whose joint use there is a sink, a closet, and water in the 
ard. ‘The closet is washed out twice a week and cleaned twice or thrice a 
year by the landlord. There is no smell in summer, and the yard is kept 
in pretty good order. The house is nearly 20 feet wide, and he is the only 
tenant who has but one room; others have three or two. (See Carroll.) 


Puitip, Baker, Halifax. 


Earns $8 a week the year round in the same shop as Mr. Richard Hogan 
with whose testimony his evidence agrees. He adds that his shop is com- 
fortable and that there is no sulphur from the ovens. (See Hogan.) 


Surum, James, Teamster, Rope Works, Dartmouth. 
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SIMPSON, 
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Has been fifteen years in works, and teamster all his life. Has two horses 
to attend to. Wages when first employed $1 per day; now receives $7 a 
week, payable fortnightly. Commences at 6.30 a.m., at times at 5 a.m.; 
leaves off from 7 to 8 and 7:30 and 8:30 p.m. Employers treat him well. 
Isamarried man, witha family. Bought his house through building society, at 
$6 per month for eleven and a-half years. When first married paid $1 per 
week for one room. 


Ropert, Manager, Drummond Mine, New Glasgow. 


Employs about 450 men and boys. Pays cutters 40 cents per cubic yard : hours 
five to seven a day ; average wages would be about $2. Loaders earn from 
$1.25 to $1.40, average $1. ‘OD. Thinks Drummond wages a little higher than 
other mines, Drivers are paid 60 to 80 cents and $1; ages from tourteen to 
sixteen. Lowest to trappers, 50 cents a day; the youngest is twelve years— 
from twelve to fourteen of that age. Their parents bring them. Company 
rents houses to men. 'The cost of a double house, $450. Rents, $1.50; double 
house, $2. Men in village pay a higher rent. A good many miners own 
houses ; land costs from $30 to $40 an acre. Pays wages monthly, but there 
is a sub-pay once a fortnight for convenience of men. Clanny safety lamps 
are used, which give more light than others he has seen. If miner breaks 
glass or gauze he has to pay the cost. Has had only one explosion in fifteen 
years. Men go up and down shaft to work. Carrying the men puts the 
company to great inconveniences, but is an accommodation to them. Thinks 
the men are entitled to it after a hard day’s work. Garnishee orders are 
sometimes served—not many. Very few labor troubles for years back, and 
always discussed point with men and arrived at decision. No difference 
made with a man who has acted as a delegate. Wages are double those in 
England and more than in the States. Many men have cows, horses, wag- 
gons, and money in bank; one man had $4,000 or $5,000 in bank, saved out of 
earnings. 


SrincLarr, JAMES, Blacksmith, Matheson’s Foundry, New Glasgow. 


403 


Has worked at trade fourteen years, at $2, by the day, of ten hours. Is mar- 
ried, and built property out of earnings. No complaints. 
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SINFIELD, AARON, Master-mason, Halifax. 


61 
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Has about twenty men employed in the season, wages being 30 cents an 
hour for masons. Masons’ work in Halifax lasts about eight months, averaging 
about nine hours a day. By a mason in Halifax is meant a man who lays 
bricks and stones, stone cutting being a distinct branch. Plasterers earn 
25 cents an hour; builders and plasterers’ laborers half that amount ; 
lathers get $1.25 per thousand. The heaters used by plasterers in winter 
are provided by employers. There have been no labor troubles, and 
when an increase of wages is wished by the men afew weeks’ notice 
is given. Until this year, there has been no increase for six years. 


Suave, WitiLiam, Hmployé, Mayflower Tobacco Factory, Halifax. 


68 


Agrees with all the evidence already given by his fellow-workmen, 
Supports his mother and two brothers, and occupies two rooms, at $1.25 a 
week, in a tenement house of three stories and an attic. The house has but 
one sink, closet and water-tap for the joint use of all the occupants. Does 
not know how often the closet is cleaned, or if there is any offensive smell, 
not having been there in summer, but thinks that apart from its crowded 
state the sanitary condition of the house is very good. Does not know the 
number of occupants. (See Carroll and Shears). 


SMALLWOOD, ALFRED, Star Manufacturing Co., Dartmouth. 
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The Star company manufactures skates, cut-nails, spikes, bolts, washers, and 
employs from 125 to 130 hands. Skilled mechanics earn from $1.50 to 
$2aday. At piece-work a man can earn from $1.75 to $2.25 a day, but 
many of these piece-workers have to hire and pay a boy out of their 
earnings. The company employs no boys under fourteen. Boys’ earnings, 
as beginners, $2 a week. The company ships the “Acme” skates to every 
country where it is cold enough to skate—France, Russia, Japan, northern 
Europe, all parts of Canada and the States. The patent is now nearly 
expired, and the retail price has consequently dropped to $1.75 per pair. 


SPELMAN, Tuos., Oity Fire Department, Halifax. 


167 Looks after apparatus and buys horses for fire department. Five men 
168 handle the horses, and are paid $8 a week each. The city firemen serve 


without pay. Raising draught and carriage horses from English cobs or 
Cleveland bays would pay in Nova Scotia quite as well as cattle. 


Srars, JoHN F’., Rope Works, Dartmouth. 
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Is one of the owners of the rope works, which employ 160 men by day and 
sixty-two by night. Men who are not machinists get $7 a week; unskilled 
men, $6, and departmental hands $1.50 aday for ten hours day-work. The 
night hands yet the the same wages for fifty-five hours as the day men do 
for sixty hours. The women get from $3 to $3.75 a week. The first 
week or two they begin at $2.50. Very few girls are under twenty. The 
output of cordage is sold in the winter in the Maritime Provinces and the 
trade is increasing. Binders’ twine goes to the United States, Ontario, 
Manitoba and the North-West, and the demand for it in western Provinces is 
rapidly increasing. Only a few tons of binder twine are used in the Mari- 
time Provinces, but 150 tons are sent to the United States. The sexes have 
separate conveniences—the men and boys outside; the women in their two 
workrooms. ‘The women can sit down part of the time. There are no fines. 
About twelve women work from 6 p.m. to 5.30 a.m.,, five nights a week, 
with 30 minutes intermission. No small boys were discharged on account 
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SrEvenson, Ropert, Timberman, Londonderry Iron Co. 


260 
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of the coming of the Commission, as the foreman would not know anything 
about it. It is not intended to have boys under fifteen. Their age is, of 
course, ascertained. Average prices of cordage and binder twine for home 
consumption are much lower than the prices in the States, the cordage being 
scaled the same as in Hngland. The day hands in the binder-twine trade 
are sometimes worked four hours extra and are paid for five hours. Spinning 
yarn from Russian hemp is very dusty work, but Manilla hemp has very 
little dust. Care is taken to keep the place as free from dust as possible. 
Denies having discharged several boys on account of age, since the Labor 
Commission began, Thinks, as a matter of fact, has no children under 
fifteen years in his employ. 


S. W., Clerk, Shoe Factory, Amherst. 


One hundred and sixty three hands nie established in 1867, trade 
having gradually increased. Wages paid amount to about $970 a ‘week, 
besides the staff) Staff consists of 1 managers and clerks. Ten hours aday’s 
work. Highest paid on piece-work is $11 a week; skilled men from $7 to 
$11; girls, $1. 75; boys the same—about $1.50 the lowest. Women get on the 
aver age $2.65 ; the highest $5, lowest $1.75; youngest girl about seventeen 
years old. Thirty-one women, twenty-one boys, and 100 skilled 
men employed. About thirty-six men own their houses, some partly paid 
for. Rents a little higher than they used to be. Factory now shut down. 
Hours, from 7 a.m. to 12,,and 1 p.m. to 6. Same pay for day as night-work ; 
paid once a week, in full. Separate conveniences for the sexes. No means 
of escape from fire, except by stairways, doors opening inwards. 


Has been six years in employ of company and has worked in States of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. Gets $1.30 aday here; in the States $3 per day 
of nine hours. Is married, with family, and pays $2.50 per month rent for 
one of company’s houses, four rooms and kitchen. Also pays taxes, poor 
and county rates, 56 cents; school tax, $1, and road money $1. Miners pay for 
their own lamps. Water wood i in some ‘places, in others very bad, well water ; 

no pumps. Coals about $3 a ton, uses 20 or 30 cwt. a month. 
Would like to see more wages paid, but has no objection to being paid 
monthly; paid so in the States. 


SuLLIVAN, Joun, Printer, Halifax. 


150 


He fully agrees with all the statements of Mr. Woods and has nothing to 
add to them, except that the office in which he has worked six years, might 
be better ventilated, Is opposed to indentured apprenticeship. The type- 
sticking floor has not, to his knowledge, been scrubbed for six years, 
these being, as a rule, never scrubbed, although the men use tobacco largely ; 

the spitoons former ly provided have been kicked out and lost. (See Woods. , 


SuTHERLAND, Henry, Accountant, General Mining Association, Cape Breton. 


432 
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In charge of offices and stores, and has power to employ and discharge 
hands and regulate wages. HEmployés’ wages about the same as ijn other 
stores. No instructions to favor one man more than another. Goods sold 
as cheaply as in other stores; only where prices are put up we adhere to 
our own prices. Does not wish to compete with merchants. No advance 
in flour until opening of navigation; this for protection of men. In the 
spring of 1877 flour was in the hands of two people, and went up from $7.50 
to $10 a barrel, and secretary said men must be protected. About 
250 families deal at store. Garnishees not very frequent. Has 
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been connected with works between fifteen and sixteen years and finds men 
sober. If houses require repairs it is reported to head carpenter, and is 
done as soon as possible. Any report of unhealthy causes the management 
would take notice of. Does not think fortnightly pay would be of advan- 
tage to men; would entail work and expense. Credit system keeps about 
the same. 


SUTHERLAND, Joun, Foreman, Mayflower Tobacco Factory, Halifax. 


12 
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Has worked six years and earns $8 a week all the year round, and has the 
supervision of the whole place. There are neither fines nor punishments 
in factory. Does not know of any bad language or improper familiarity 
among the hands. The men aresearched ; has found persons taking tobacco. 
Foremen are not searched. There are separate closets in rotation for the 
sexes, with board partitions. There are 120 windows, and the rooms are 
12 feet high. More applicants for work than can be employed. Has only 
about two boys. There are three tobacco factories in Halifax. Closed for 
about two months every winter. 


‘Swamne, Sranuey, Manager of the Dartmouth Ferry Co. 


164 
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Company employs twenty men, ten on the boat, and ten at the works in. 
Dartmouth. Engineers are all certificated, and get $45 a month; carpenters 
and mates get $9 a week ; firemen, $7.50. Has had no accidents at the ferry 
since he assumed charge, three years ago, nor have there been any labor 
troubles. The hours of duty for the crews are from 6 a.m. to 6:45 p.m., one 
week, and from 8 a.m. to 12 midnight the week ensuing, with alternate 
Sundays at their own disposal. The women who sell tickets at the Halifax 
office get $4 a week each, one staying from the first morning boat—5:30 
or 6:30 according to the season—until noon, and the other from noon until 
the last boat leaves, 11:30 p.m. They change weekly. A mechanics’ ticket 
for men living in Dartmouth and working in Halifax, costs $1 per quarter, 
and can be used from the first boat to 8 a.m., and between 5 and 7 p.m. A 
quarterly ticket, good for all boats, costs $4.50. 


Swan, Artuur, Lancy Baker, Halifax. 


177 


Has worked three or four years at the trade, and isin his seventeenth year. He 
gets’ $2.75 a week, his day’s work being ten hours. A good many boys 
work in the shop, a few being younger than himself, but none so young as 
Larkin. There are also three or four men. Thefirst year he got $1 a week, 
with a yearly increase. (See Larkin.) 


TANNER, ALBERT, Tailor’s Cutter, Halifax. 


40 
41 


Has been a cutter for two years and works by the piece, average earnings 
being $13 weekly. Rooms are well ventilated, and have conveniences up- 
stairs. Nine hours is a day’s work, with half holiday on Saturday. Is glad 
there is no labor organization among the Halifax tailors, and thinks every 
one should be paid according to his ability and work. 


Tanner, Groran, Painter, Halifax. 
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Wages and hours of work, and his opinions as to indentureship, are identical 
with those of previous witnesses belonging to the trade, Last year, 1887, 
he worked eleven months, being unusually fortunate, but in 1886 only a 
little over six months. Reckoning from Ist April, 1887, to Ist April, 1888, 
he made about $400; the year before not over $260. Has a wife and seven 
children. Owns his residence. A tenement of two or three rooms costs 
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$1.25 a week, and that not in the central part of the city, where the difficulty 
of getting tenements is yearly increasing. (See Harrison, Johnston, Ken- 
nedy, McAinsh, Martin, Walsh and Young.) 


Josepu, Tailors Pressman, Halifax. 


Works nine hours a day, except Saturday, and is constantly employed. He 
works by the piece, averaging about $9.25 for the five and a-half days; paid 
fortnightly, on Saturdays. Shop i is well ventilated and comfortable, and is 
on the second story, where between forty and fifty hands are working, No 
fire-escapes, but a very good stairway outside the house; doors open out- 
wards. Conveniences for the men and women are separated by a partition, 
the doors being side by side, but closets separate from the work room. 


Ropert, boot and Shoe Manufacturer, Halifax. 


About 140 hands employed, at wages, for men, from $6 to $10; for women, 
from $2 to $6; and for boys, from $2 to $3. These wages are ae ten hours 
a day. Cutters get from $7 to $8 per week ; packers, $10. <A girl begin- 
ning will earn $2 at pasting; on fine work a woman can earn. $6, the 
average for women’s wages being $5. There are no fines, but damages have 
to be paid for. No labor trouble for twelve years. At that time the diffi- 
culty was settled by letting the hands go until they returned, asking to be 
taken back. This is the course he would follow again under similar circum- 
stances. ‘The trouble referred to was caused by a man being discharged 
whose work did not suit, and the Crispin organization insisting on his being 
taken back. He had been employed for a year, but did something that did 
not please the foreman. Witness and his foreman object to employing men 
belonging to labor organizations. They think if men are treated well they 
are better without such combinations, some men being better worth $10 a 
week than others are worth $7. No accident has occurred with the 
machinery, except a slight one to a girl, The factory is well ventilated 
and healthy, and the closets for the two sexes are on different flats. Has 
been in business for seventeen years. His market is chiefly in the Maritime 
Provinces, though he also ships to Newfoundland and Bermuda. He has 
no Upper Province trade. All his sole leather and most of his upper and 
sheep-skins are got in Nova Scotia; his kid in Montreal. He thinks that 
sole leather cannot be tanned as cheaply here as in the States, labor being 
cheaper there than in Nova Scotia. There is no combination among the 
Halifax shoe manufacturers to keep up prices. 


TerRANCE, WiuLiam, Driver, Springhill. 
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Is fifteen years old; at work in mine five years. First turned the fan for 
about four months, at 45 cents aday. Is now driving for three years, at 70 
cents aday. When first went driving got 55 cents. Highest wages paid to 
drivers, $1.25 a day. Gives wages to parents; has three br others and five 
sisters, ‘and likes the work. 


Tuompson, JoHN, Broom Manufacturer, Halifax. , 
146 Makes about 60,000 brooms a year, and employs three journeymen and three 


147 


helpers. Journeymen earn from $7 to $8 a week and occasionally $9, work- 
ing ten hours aday for nine months, and 8 or 9 hours for the rest of the year. 
There is very little night work, as it is not profitable. Helpers get $4 or $5 
a week. Since Dorchester penitentiary was started, broom-making in the 
Maritime Provinces by prison labor has been given up as losing money. 
Prisons find it difficult to get competent men to superintend. They had 
broom-makers, but not broom manufacturers. Broom-corn comes from 
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Chicago, and costs for freight by way of Boston and the Prince Edward 
Island Steamers 90 cents a hundred. “This is 20 cents cheaper than by the 
Grand Trunk and Intercolonial, which have lost this trade by raising the 
freight in January, 1887, from 80 cents to $1.10. The Central Prison, 
Toronto, still makes brooms, but very few come here. 


Tony, Rozerr, Carpenter, Halifax. 


63 Works for the Imperial Government, and gets 17 cents an hour ; paid fort- 
nightly. Hours from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer, and seven hours in winter. 
About seven or eight civilians are similarly employed, including painters and 
MAasons.. 


Torry, Hervey, Hmployé, N.S. Steel Works, New Glasgow. 


$88 Heater in works about four years. Five are employed; ten hours a day ; 
constant employment. Gets $12 a week, and wages compare favorably with 
other places. Is single, and pays for board $3 to $3.25, exclusive of 
washing. Is paid half-monthly, on 17th and 2nd of the month, two days after 
time, in cash and in full; periods satisfactory. No society fund, subscription 
being taken up for sickness or accident. Managers treat the men very 
fairly. No labor troubles. Some men have saved money. Habits of men 
not very generally sober. No garnishees. Closets in good condition. 
Day and right gangs take turns about.. Twelve hours at night make a full 
389 week. Arrangements satisfactory. | 


Tower, Cirrrorp, Hmployé Shoe Factory, Amherst. 


320 Works at lasting, on piece-work, his average earnings being $10, $11 
and $12 per week of ten hours, A fair man can earn $9 a week. Is ‘paid 
every icay. Could lay by money, but has not done so. Is married. 
Not many boys employed in his branch. 


TownsenD, Henry, Stock Farmer, New Glasgow. 


379 Within the last five or ten years there has ‘been a decided improvement in 
all farm stock—horses, cattle, pigs, poultry, &c., and also in the profits 
resulting from the increased prices obtained for them. ‘The demand for 
horses for the British cavalry has not hitherto been studied by farmers, 
though it probably will be. American trotters are what are now raised. 
The cavalery standard is very high, but the mares must be imported, and 

380 can be bought cheaply at the annual sales, in England, of horses rejected 
from some trifling defect that will not affect their offspring. People depend 
too much on the horse. With good mares—and some regiments have all 
mares—the standard can be more quickly worked up to. Truck or draft 
horses are improving, and there is a ready sale for all that are raised. 
Jersey cattle are bought by Americans and delivered in St. John, for sale 
in cities and villages to families keeping a cow. The sheep referred to by 
Mr. Drummond as Merinos are Southdowns, there being no Merinos here. 
Dogs interfere greatly with the raising of sheep. There is some improve- 
ment in hogs, but many farmers stick to the old stock. Pastures are 
natural and fair ly good, but are not prepared for permanent pastures, 
and therefore are not adapted for the thoroughbred Durhams ‘bought by 
some dealers. The farmers reduce their stock in the winter, and sell good, 
healthy beef by the side at 3, 4 and 5 cents per pound. 


Tumminas, Parrick, Lmployé, in Cloth room, Cotton Company. 


180 Worked four years in cloth-room of Halifax Cotton Factory ; earns $4.50 a 
week. A man attends to the folding machine, and a boy of nineteen to 
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the brusher, for which he gets $3 a week. A week’s work is sixty hours, with 
pay at the day rate for overtime. Is a wrapper, and is steadily employed. 
Does not find his work hard. The room is comfortable and the conve- 
niences handy. Fines are now and then imposed for throwing things about, 


&c., but knows of no complaining of hard work or ill-treatment. 


TURNBULL, Jonn, Superintendent, NV. S. Sugar Refinery, Halifaz. 


10 
11 


About eighty men employed; not many are experienced hands. Average 
wage is about 124 cents an hour. ‘Hight skilled men, or foremen, are em- 
ployed and get from $1.50 to $1.60 per day of ten hours ; two boys of sixteen 
are employed at $5 a week, but no women. The refinery well ventilated ; 
business is healthy; '75 per cent of the output is used in Canada, some 
being sent as far as Winnipeg. Company has a cooperage, and pays 
the man in charge a fixed sum for each barrel. He employs men at piece- 
work; earn from $1.50 to $1.70 per day. The company is unconnected with 
fhe sugar combine, and sells to wholesale dealers of every kind without 
distinction, 


Turner J., Puddler, Londonderry Iron Works. 


268 


269 


Has a house built on company’s lands, for which he pays $5 a year ground 
rent. Considers it a heavy rent, and thinks lot may sell for $15, but $10 to 
$12 a fair price. Pays $2.50 school taxes; cannot tell road tax. Board 
about $3.25 in the old country, about $5 or $6 a week here, including luxuries. 
Land is leased from company for six months. If notice to quit is given 
would take away property on it. Does not say company would order one 
off at end of six months, but have power to do so without allowing for 
building. 


Van pe Venter, J. F., Manager,.Halifax Street Railway. ; 


28 
29 


Between thirty and forty men are employed, fifteen being drivers, seven 
grooms, two feeders, one blacksmith and a helper, the rest being stablemen. 
Drivers are on duty nearly twelve hours, but actual working hours are less 
than nine. ‘They earn $1.25 a day, and are paid for extra time at the same 
rate. Stable hands get $7 a week; blacksmith, $14 and his helper $7. 
Stablemen commence at 6 a.m. and leave at 7 or 7.30 p.m.fand take turns 
about getting off every second night. Drivers are off work every alternate 
Sunday. 


Waastarr, J. H., General Manager N. S. Telephone Co., Halifax. 


221 
222 


Has been in the business for five years. About twelve men are employed, 
at from $30 to $60 a month, the lowest rate being for unskilled laborers. 
The seven girls, employed to attend to the switchboards, get from $12 to $25 
a month; while learning, which takes about six months, they are paid $5 a 
month. They have relief hours and lunch hours and do not work at night. On 
Sundays one girl worked from 7 a.m. till 1 p.m. and another from 1 p.m. to 7. 
The night-man stays from 7 p.m, to 7 a.m. every night, and gets from $25 to 
$40; line-emen get $40 a month. None of them have been seriously hurt, 


' though constantly employed. Separate closets and entrances for the two 


sexes. There is no Dominion patent for the instrument, so that any one can 
start a company though no one has yet done so, 
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WATERFIELD, CHaruEs, Dartmouth Rope Works. 


232 


233 


Is twenty-eight years of age, and gets orders ready for shipping, &c. Has 
been in employment for five years at $1 aday. Has a wife and two children. 
Is pinched to maintain a family of four ; is not out of debt, and constant 
work last year only. Debt contracted previously, and is now paying some 
off. Is treated well by employers and, paid fortnightly, on Friday night, up 
to previous Tuesday night. About 150 hands employed. Fines are inflicted 
as per printed rules, for lateness, &c., but not strictly applied; boys, men 
and women are subject to fines. : 


WALKER, AnpREW, Manager, NV. S. Glass Works, New Glasgow. 


371 


373 


375 


Manufactures table ware and lamp goods, 110 hands being employed. Thirteen 


‘gaffers receive from $2.50 to $3.50 a day of six or seven hours. Glass-blowers’ 


Association establishes so many articles for a day’s work. Assistants of 
glass-blowers earn from $1.10 to $1.50 a day, and are one-half grown boys, 
from fifteen to eighteen years of age, and work same number of hours. Boys 
finishing (age fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, and so on) receive from 80 
to 90 cents a day. Nearly all the boys live with their parents. A 
tumbler, like one produced, takes seven boys and a man to make, all in one 
gang. Gatherer gets from $1.10 to $1.50 a day; the man who works 
the press gets from $2.25 to $3 aday; has charge of gang. Carrying-in 
boys get 50 to 60 or 70 centsa day. Finisher gets $3 a day. Night- 
gang has shorter hours, with same pay as day-work. Men are 
paid once a week, Saturday, in cash, up to Thursday. Has fifteen 
foreigners at present. Started only six years ago and had to employ foreign- 
ers, but now gradually getting in own countrymen. Some men wh®é were 
taken on as boys are now earning more than $2.50 a day. Glass-blowing 1s 
very injurious to health, but men area very dry lot and drink hard. As a 
rule, present hands are fairly steady. Employs a girl to wrap up goods in 
tissue paper, at 60 cents to 70 cents a day. Hours, eight and a-half 
to nine. Men at furnaces earn $8.75 a week.Unskilled laborers outside earn 
from $1 to $1.10 aday. Some ofthe men own houses. Works shut down 
for about six weeks in July and August, it being a matter of necessity. 
Separate closets for girls, not in same building. Men’s wages are some- 
times garnisheed. One man has stock in the company. Wages are lower 
here than in Pittsburg and elsewere. Has had no trouble with society. 
House rent less than half the amount in United States. No fines, but im- 
perfect work is broken and not paid for. Closets are cleaned whenever 
necessary. 


Wausu, THomas J., Master Painter, Halifax. 


102 
103 


102 


103 


104 


Employs twenty or twenty-five hands, including three boys, who are 
indentured for five years, and get $1.50 a week the first year and $4 the last. 
They are given good instruction as workmen, and at the end of their term 
get generally from $5 to $5.50. The indentured apprenticeship system is the 
best. The general rate for men, as fixed five or six years ago by the Painters’ 
Society,is $10 a week. Before that time he used to pay his best men $12 and 
the inferior ones $8. Now all are paid alike; still his painters are quite as 
good as formerly. Three apprentices is the number allowed by the Union, not 
including two shop boys. Paper-hangers and grainers used to get $12; 
sign-writers, who are very scarce, and who are now paid by the job, $15, 
or a special price ; brush-hands, $10, $9 or $8. Since the strikes of five or 
six years ago there has been no trouble, nor does there seem likely to be 
any. The tendency of a uniform rate of wages is that the best men are 
constantly employed, and the inferior hands only when work is plentiful, 
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the result being that the best. men, from constant practice, are worth 20 to 
25 per cent. more than the poorer workmen. Some men are better worth $10 
than others are $8 or $6. The first will always be preferred, while the 
latter are out of work some part of each year. He conforms to the 
society's rules, but thinks that every man should be paid according to his 
105 merit. From two to three months during the winter is the slack season 
among painters in Halifax. During that time, and up to Ist March, about 
103 half of them are idle. Has men in his shop who have been there twenty- 
five years, and who served their time with his father. 


Watson, Tuomas, Cotton-spinner, Halifax. 


127 lHarns from $10 to $11 per week of sixty. hours. The room is comfortable, and 
there is no bad language or improper treatment used to the children. The 

128 fines are for coming late, neglecting work or giving impudence. Has 
worked thirty years in England, and Halifax in the latter four or five years. 
Was not engagedin England to come here. Mills here are as well conducted, 
the children as well treated and as well educated, and life and limb as » 
well protected as in England. The English Factory Act, if introduced here, 
would be a good thing. Children in England can only work half time until 
they have passed the sixth standard of education. He can earn as much here 
and live as cheaply as in England, where he had a four-roomed cottage, for 
4s.a week. Here he pays $1 for three or four rooms. 


Writs, Mack, Laborer, Amherst. ( 


822 Last summer he got $1.50 a day for two months; this summer $1.10 first 
e and then $1.15. Unloads cars for the mill; has been five years with firm on 
and off; is married. Pays $5.25 per month rent, Tobacco, butter, potatoes 

and flour cheaper at Memramcook than here. 


Wate, Purure, Miner, Springhill. 


288 Corroborates evidence of Charles Runney. Is married, and owns house and 
land. Has been employed by company about five months, and bought house 
out of wages earned during that time. (See Runney.) 


Warrman, A. N., Merchant, Halifax. 


189 Isaship-owner. His vessels go to the banks cod-fishing, and in the winter 
he ships to the West Indies. He also sells in the home market. Thinks 
Mr. Carney’s estimate of the earnings of the vessels and the men altogether 
too large. Mr. Carney mentioned vessels ear ning $9,000, which they might 
do, but he has not considered the expenses, which are very large. A vessel 
of his (Whitman’s) of 140 tons, sailed an hour ago, and her bills were $2,400 
for one trip. She is supposed to make two tri ips. This sum includes salt 

140 and provisions. He is well satisfied if a vessel of his clears $2,000 up to 
1st October as his share. Men are sometimes given $175 or $200 each for 
their share of the summer catch. Those engaged in drying fish earn, in 
summer, $1.25 per day, but there is little to be done in this way during the 
winter. About seven months is the season’s work. In the vessel that sailed 
to-day eight men were hired, and the rest were on shares ; has another vessel, 
with sixteen men, all on shares, except the cook, who is paid by the crew. 
There are about 200 vessels sailing from Halifax. 


Wipes, C. J., Secretary Acadia Powder Co., Halifax. 


15 The company employs between twenty and thirty men, at wages from $30 
to $160 a month, ten hours a day. Three or four men are employed making 
kegs, at the same wages, The works are fifteen miles from Halifax, and 
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there has been but one serious accident, and that about six years ago. The 
powder is largely used in the mines of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 


Witxinson, Epwarp, Miner, Stellarton. 


869 Concurs in evidence otf Drummond, McLellan and Munsie. Has worked in 
mines in England from ten years of age to twenty-eight or twenty-nine. At 
first got 16 cents a day driving; for hauling coal from men, 1s. 2d. per 
box. When fourteen could earn as much as any boy here, and was paid as 
much, if not more, in England. In 1871, 1872 and 1873, a fair day’s earn- 
ings was 5s. here, $2. Five shillings would be equal to $1 here. Is 
married, and rents a comfortable house at $2.50 per month. Gets coal from 
company at $1.60 a ton. Fined many times on account of standard of coal 
sent up, and supposes about 3s. would be the most. Living about the same 

370° cost as in England; clothes do not wear as long, nor boots. Saves 25 per 
cent. by paying cash, and favors fortnightly pay. Taxes about $4 a year. 
Pays doctor’s fee, and has no objection, Doctor charges $3 extra for lying-in 
cases, but supplies no medicine. Is satisfied with the way he is treated by 
managers. (See Drummond, McLellan and Munsie.) 


Woops, J. T., Printer, Halifax. 


149 Compositor on both a morning and evening paper. The average per man 
is sixty hours a week; some more and some less. In what is called the short 
week of fifty-three hours, a compositor will set from 30,000 to 43,000. In the 
long week of sixty-seven hours he will go from 41,000 to 58,000. There has been 
no labor trouble for six years. During that time wages have not increased. 
There are generally three or four weeks of idle time before New Year’s, but 

150 for the rest of the year there is steady work for eight or nine hours a night, 
Has no complaints to make, and is perfectly satisfied. 


WYATT, Joun, Spinning-master, NUS. Cotton Factory, Halifax. 


74. Has worked in factory for eight months, and earns about $15 a week. There 
are fines, of not more than 25 cents, for misconduct, breakage, injury to the 
machinery, &e., according to fixed rules; hours are from 6.30 a.m. to 7 p.m., 

75 or at busy times to7.15. Complaints of bad language are very seldom made ; 
a man saying or doing anything improper to the children would be dismissed. 
A brick wall separates the conveniences, but there is no outside division. 
Children begin work from eleven to fourteen, and earn $1.25 a week. No 
law in Nova Scotia fixing the earliest age at which a child can be engaged. 
No fine for talking or being late, and children arenever whipped for any- 
thing. Women in the spinning-room average $3.25 a week and are paid 
theitgwages if the machine breaks. Building is four stories high, with fire- 
escapes on every story. The doors are spring doors, opening both ways. 

76 There is an elevator for material. Machinery is well protected, and there 
have been no accidents in his room. 


Youna, ALFRED, Painter, Halifax. 


122 He approves in every respect of the testimony of the witnesses belonging to 
the trade. (See Harrison, Johnston, Kennedy, McAinsh, Martin, Walsh.) 
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ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE ALPHABETICAL ORDER OF THE 
SUBJECT INDEXED. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


ABUSIVE LANGUAGE—Use of towards children, Halifax Cotton Mills, Miss 
* %& -K | 203. By overseer in the spinning room, Halifax Cotton Mill, iss 
* * € 204, 206. 


ACCIDENTS— 


Biscurr Factortes.—Halifax, R. Berrigan, 175. John Broadwell, 176. J. 
Byers, 18%. J. Floyd, 182. Joseph Larkin, 176. J. W. Moir, 14. Henry Naylor, 
174. James Purcell, 178. New Glasgow, LETT: Hamilton, 384. 

Borner Expiostons.—v. Patterson, Halifax, 143. 

Box and BARREL Factory.—Halifax, M. Hayes, 53. 

Corton Mitis.—Halifax, O. Rafter, 127. 13 

Ferry Boats, of the Dartmouth Ferry Co., appliances in case of, S. 
Swaine, 166. 

FisHermEen.—Halifax, W. C. Boak, 142. Michael Carney, 138. 

Furniture Facrory.—Ambherst, G. M. Dale, 327. 

InuieRrant SaEps.—Halifax, for passengers, 1. Clay, Immigration Agent, 61. 

Tron Worxks.—Londonderry Rolling Mills, H. J. Ingram, 264. A, Muir, 248, 
245. New Glasgow Forge Works, D. Reynolds, 396. 

Lumper Mrius.—Amherst, Hdward Curran, 318. 

Mines (Coat) —Caledonia mines, D. MeInt yre, 454, 455, 469. Drummond 
Mines, WM. Johnston, 338. RB. Simpson, 382. International Mines, P. Johnston, 
482. ‘Stellarton mines, R. Drummond, 368. Neal H. Nickerson, 350. HH. S. Poole, 
360. Springhill mines, Wm. Hall, 298, 299. Wm. Rees, 278, 280. Andrew 
Scott, 291. North Sidney mines, &. H. Brown, 419. A. McLellan, 424. 
J. McNeil, 413. R. Robson, 428. 

Mines (Iron).—Londonderry, John Chisholm, 253. Angus McHachern, 255. 
ft, Stevenson, 260. 

PowpeEr Mitts of the Acadia Powder Co. C. J. Wylde, 15. 

SasH Facrorrgs AND PLAnina Mitus.—Ambherst, N. Curry, 311.  Dart- 
mouth, Ff’. Scarfe, 231. Halifax, John Dempster, 52. 

SHIP Laxsorers,—Halifax, George i. Prancklyn, 96. 

SrtreL Works.—New Glasgow, H. Torey, 388. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES—Their effect in improving the quality of farm 
stock. H. Townsend, New Glasgow, 379. 


"APPRENTICES AND THE APPRENTICE SYSTEM— 


BaKxers,—Halifax, Lewis Archibald, 180. 

Biscuit Factory.—New Glasgow, ‘HH. Hamilton, 383, 384, 385. 

BorLER-MAKERS.— Dartmouth, ‘N. Evans, 154, 155. Halifax, a Patterson, 142. 

Boor AND SHOE Facrorres,—Amherst, 3. W. Steele, 316. C. Tower, 320. 

BrASs-FOUNDERS, PLUMBERS, &¢.—Halifax, Rufus Byers, 56. — 

CABINET-MAKERS.—Amherst, G. M. Dale, 321. 

CARPENTERS.—Amherst, G. Clarke, 331. NV. Curry, 311. 2. C7 Pelton, Sas. 
Halifax, James Brodie, 31. Alexander Fraser, 32, 33. A. C. Lessel, 37. John 
McInnes, 28. Michael “Me Neil, ofca0, A. Northup, 43, 
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CARRIAGE-MAKERS.—Halifax, #. J. J. Carnell, 200. John De Wolfe, 194. A. 
Lamphier, 191. St. John, twenty-eight years ago, John De Wolfe, 193. 
Corron Factory WEAVERS.—Halifax, Miss * * * , 202. | 
FounpryMEN at J. Matheson & Co.’s iron foundry, New Glasgow, 1. Ritchie, 
375. : 

Furriers.—Halifax, Thomas Scotland, 9. 

Guiass Factory.—New Glasgow, A. Walker, 373. 

Macuinists.—Amherst, Alex. Bonnyman, 310. T. B. Robb, 323. Halifax, 
W. W. Howell, 50. Williay Moir, 51. North Sidney mines, James Connell, 482. 

Mriners.—Description of how they graduate, Hlisha Paul, 270. IM. Johnston, 

_ 387, M. McLeod, 288. R. Drummond, Secretary W. P. Association, Stellarton, 
ParoOT. 

ParintTeRSs,—Dartmouth, H. Harrison, 106. Halifax, W. Johnston, 119. T. 
Kennedy, 117, 118. P. F. Martin, 121. Geo. Tanner, 123. Thos. J. Welsh, 102. 
A. Young, 123. | 

PrinteRsS.—Halifax, J. Anderson, 118. ra Ferguson, 148. T. Honey, 115, 
116. John Sullivan, 150. 

Sart-MAKERS.—Halifax, 7’. Forham, 143. 

SasH Factories AnD Puanine Mitis.—Amherst, Nathaniel Curry, 311. Hali- 
fax, James Dempster, 52. 

SteeL Works.—New Glasgow, G. Fraser, 391. D. McKenzie, 394. 

STONE-CUTTERS.—Halifax, #. Finnigan, 211. 

TarLors.—Clothing House of Clayton & Sons, W. J. Clayton, 2. 

Tosacco Factorres.—Halifax, 7. Baker, 68. Henry R. Bonn, 20. Pictou, 
M. McKenna, 385. 


V ARBITRATION—R. H. Brown, North Sidney mines, 417. &. Drummond, Secy. 


W. P. A., Stellarton, 366. G. Fraser, Manager Nova Scotia Steel Works, 392. 
Robert Gray, miner, Stellarton, 346. H. Harrison, Malifax, 166. 4. J. Ingram, 
Superintendent, rolling mill of the Londonderry Iron Works, 265, MM. Johnston, 
337. William Johnston, painter, Halifax, 119. #. C. Kimber, Sidney and Louis- 
bourg Coal and Railway Co., 439. P. F. Martin, 121. W. S. Munsie, miner, 
Stellarton, 364, 365. Neal H. Nickerson, miner, Stellarton, 343, 350. Halifax 
carpenters invariably go in for it before strikes. Rules, union, regarding, A. 
Northup, 45. Elisha Paul, Springhill mines, 273. H. S. Poole, Agent of the 
Acadia Coal Co., Stellarton, 358, 361. J. W. Read, Albion Mine, Stellarton, 351. 


ASSESSMENT—Halifax, see evidence ot John L. Barry, Chief City Assessor, 48. 
J. O. Mackintosh, 220. New Glasgow, Whidden Graham, 405. 


AUCTIONEERS—Halifax, see evidence of James Shand, 228. 


BAKERS—Halifax, see evidence of Lewis Archibald, 179. Charles Beamish, 168. 
Richard Berrigan, 175. John Boardwell, 176. James Byers, 181. Joseph Connors, 
169. J. Oudihee, 182. Joseph Floyd, 182. Frank Helper, 181. John Hogan, 173. 
Richard Hogan, 170. Samuel ‘McCarthy, 166. James W. Moir, of Moir, Son & 
Co., 12. Henry Naylor, 174. John O’ Hearn, 175,177. Philip Shears, 172. Arthur 
Swan, 177. Pictou, see evidence of Clarence Hamilton, 387. 


‘ BANKING SYSTEM, GOVERNMENT CONTROL OFZ. C. Mackintosh, 220, 221. 
BANKING—Halifax, see evidence of J. C. Mackintosh, Banker and Broker, 220. 


BARREL AND BOX FACTORY EMPLOYES—Halifax, see evidence of Norman 
Hayes, 52. 


BEEF—Price of, at New Glasgow, H. Townsend, 380. At Springfield mines, 
Elisha Paul, 272. 
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BENEFIT SOCIETIES—Benefit branch Bakers’ Union, Halifax, D. Archibald, 179.: i 


Benevolent feature of the Carpenters’ Union, James Brodie, 30. North Sidney 
mines, A. H. Brown, 446. Necessity for, among the coal miners, Gowrie Mines, 
R. Crosby, 451. Benefit branch Carpenters’ Association, A. fraser, 33. Oddfellows, 
New Glasgow, W. Graham, 406. Benefit branch Miners’ Union, Stellarton, 
Robert Gray, 348. Miners’ relief fund, Springhill coal mines, Wm. Hall, 298. 
Miners’ accident fund, Londonderry iron mines, Angus McHachern, 255. None 
among the miners. Caledonia mines, D. McIntyre, 455. North Sidney coal mines, 
J. McNeil, 412. The benefit branch of the Provincial Workingmen’s Association 
is now defunct, W. S. Munsie, 364, 365. Benefit branch of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, A. Northup, Halifax, 44. In connection with 
Canadian Miners’ Association, North Sidney mines, J. Peck, 421. Advisability 
of forming one among the coal miners of Stellarton, H. S. Poole, 361. Supposes 
the Glace Bay Mining Company would assist in the formation ofa benefit society 
for their miners, C. H. Rigby, 463. In connection with the Company, Springhill 
coal mines, Wm. Rees, overman, 280, 281. 


BISCUIT FACTORY EMPLOYES—Halifax, see evidence of Joseph Larkins, 176. 


James Purcell, 178. William Purcell, 178. New Glasgow, see evidence of 
H, H. Hamilton, of G. J. Hamilton & Sons, 383 , 


BLACKLUISTING—Iron works, Londondery, J. W. Morrison, 267. Miners, Drum- 
mond Coal Mines, Stellarton, Johnston, 340, 341. 


BLACKSMITH—New Glasgow, at the Nova Scotia Steel Works, G. Fraser, 390. 
A. J. Mattheson & Co.’s, H. Ritchie, 375. See also evidence of James Sinclair, 402. 


BOILER-MAKERS—Dartmotth, “see evidence of Wathaniel Evans, 154. Halifax, 
J, Patterson, 142. New Glasgow, John Busby, 402. H. Ritchie, 375. 


BOOKBINDERY EMPLOYES—Halifax, see evidence of Andrew McKinlay, 
Publisher, 217. 


BOOT AND SHOE FACTORY EMPLOY ES—Amherst, see evidence of Geo. Hvans, 
321. Rufus Hicks, 327. Douglas McLeod, 319. A. Mollinson, 331. A. J. Munroe, 
329.) Ivan’ Pipes, 326. John Pipes, 328. John Ross, 319.) 8. W, Steele, 313, 
Clifford Tower, 320. Halifax, see evidence of Robert Taylor, 16. 


BOX AND BARREL FACTORY EMPLOYES—Halifax, see evidence of Norman 
Hayes, 52. 


BRASS-FOUN DERS—Halifax, see evidence of Rufus Byers, 4. 


BREWING AND BREWERY EMPLOYES—Dartmouth, see evidence of George W. 
C. Oland, 157. John C. O’ Mullin, 188. 


BRICKLA YERS—Halifax, see evidence of William Birkenhead, 183. S.M. Brookfield, 
89. J. Cawsey, 15. See also Stone Masons. 


BROOM-MAKING AND BROOM-MAKERS—Halifax, see evidence of John Thomp- ~ 


son, 146) Johnie eX ong, 147. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS’ EMPLOYES—Halifax, see evidence of S. M. Brook- 
field, 88. John McInnes, of McIntosh & McInnes, 27. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES—Nova Scotia Building Society, see evidence of Charles 
Longard, Secretary, 25. Dartmouth, see evidence of James Shrum, 234. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, ESTABLISHMENT OF—P. F. Martin, 12T- 
If correct labor statistics were furnished to emigrants before leaving the old 
country they could not be brought here by false representations, WV. A. Nickerson, 
344, Carpenters’ Union, Halifax, in favor of, A. Northup, 45. 

A—38h** 
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CABINET-MAKERS—Ambherst, see evidence of G. M. Dale, 326. 


CANALS, ST. LAWRENCE—TIf deepened to 14 feet would develop the coal trade 
between Ontario and Cape Breton, Hon. H. LeBlanc, 224. 


CARPENTERS—Ambherst, see evidence of Geo. Clarke, 330. Nathaniel Curry, 310. 
I’, Macdonald, 325. H.C. Pelton, 333. Ualifax, see evidence of James Brodie, 
29. S. M. Brookfield, 88. Joseph Clarke, 23. Alex. Fraser, 31. William Gibb, 
46. Arthur C. Lessel, 36. John McInnes, 24. Michael McNeil, 33. Alexander 
Northup, 42. Robert Foley, 63.. Londonderry, see evidence of A. J. Johnston, 
256. Hugh McLeod, 236. 


CARRIAGE BUILDERS—Dartmouth, see evidence of Alexander Hutt, 158. Halifax, 
see evidence of Robert J. J. Carroll, 199. A. Lamphier, 191. John Dewolfe 193. — 


CARRIAGE-BUILDERS’ MATERIAL—Pri ices now and ten years ago, A. Lamphier, 
193. Quality and price, United States and Canada compared, A. Lamphier, 
191 O02. 


CASKET-MAKING—Amherst, G. W. Christie, 325. 
CATTLE-RAISING—See evidence of Henry Townsend, New Glasgow, 379. 


CATTLE TRADE—See evidence of G. P. Henry, Halifax, 144. Chas. G. Creelman, 
Halifax, 91. Prices in Nova Scotia from 1872 to 1888. G. P. Henry, 144. 


CHARITABLE SOCIETIES—Halifax, M. R. Morrow, 213. Wm. Roche, 216. 
CHILD LABOR— 


Biscurr Factorres.—Halifax, R. Berrigan, Wa. John Boardwell, 176. F. 
Floyd, 182. Joseph Larkin, 176. John. O' Hearn, 175, 177. J. W. Moir, 12. 
Henry Naylor, 174. James Purcell, 178i Wim. Purcell, 178. Arthur Swan, 177. 
New Glasgow, H. H. Hamilton, 384. 

BorLER-MAKING.—Dartmouth, WV. Hvans, 154. 

Boor AnD SHox Factories.—Amherst, Geo. Hvans, 321. Andrew Mollinson, 
Ball “Ay J Mampaena29. J. Pines (B26 SW) Steele, 314." " Halttax hopent 
Taylor, 16. 

i Brass Founpry of McDonald & Co., Halifax, A. Byers, 4. 

Brewery.—Halifax, J. C. O' Mullin, 188. 

Ganpy Factory of Moir Sons & Co., Halifax, J. W. Moir, 12. 

CiorHine House of Clayton & Son, “Halifax, W. J. Clayton, I 

CorpAGE Factory.—Dartmouth, John F. Stairs, 160, 230. 

Corron Facrory.—Halifax, Miss. * * * , 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 
208. Geo. Alner, 131. Joseph Clarke, Supt.) 20: ed Gilfoy, 129% J Alice 
124, 125. J. Kniveton, eed, Lowner, 209. James McKay, 130. J. Wyatt, "5. 

Grass WorKs.—New Glasgow, George Beattie, 398, 399. James Bond, 401. 
James Davidson, 400. William German, 402. Andrew Walker, Manager, 37 i: Be 

Iron Works.—Londonderry, James Davis, 251. Geo. ‘Gough, 2300 ho eine 
Ingram, 264, 266. 

Losster Fisaine AND Packina.—Halifax, S. S. Lorrest, 134. 

Lumper Mitits.—Amherst, H. Curran, 318. 

Mints (Coau).—Acadia Coal Co.’s mines, Steilarton, W. S. Munsie, 
366. H. S. Poole, Agent, 361. Albion Mines, J. W. Reade, 354. Caledonia 
Mines, J. A. Blackett, 466. D. McIntyre, 452, 454. Drumond “Mine, Stellarton, 
M. Johnston, 336. &. Simpson, 381. Gowrie Mines, @. Archibald, 472. 2B. 
Crosby, 450, 451. International Mines, John S. MeLennan, 480. Little Glace 
Bay Mine, ‘A, McGillivray, 446, 447. 0. -H. Rigby, 460. Reserve Mine, Ff. C. 
Kimber, 456, 459. Sidney Mines, R. H. Brown, 414. A. McLellan, Ags J. 
McNeil, 412. ‘R. ftobson, 428. Spring Hill Mines, William Hale, Manager, 293, 
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297. M. McLeod, 289, 290. Hlisha Paul, 269, 270. Henry Rea, 304. William 
Rees, 280, 282. R. McTagarth, 301. William Terrance, 302. 

Mines (Goup).—Ld. Gilpin, 90. 

Mines (Iron).—Londonderry, Angus McHachern, 254, 256. 

Skate, Nait and Boutr Factory, of the Star Manufacturing Co., Dart- 
mouth, A. Smallwood, 155. 

Soap Facrory.—Dartmouth, J. W. Allison, 168. . 

Stee, Works.—New Glasgow, G. Fraser, 392. D. McKenzie, 394. 

Sugar Rerinery.—Halifax, John Turnbull, Supt., 11. 

TrnsmitHs.—Dartmouth, Boys who make lobster cans, G. J. K. Russell, 158. 

Tosacco Facrories.—Halifax, T. Baker, 69. Henry &. Bonn, 19. D. Bur- 
gers, 70, 71. John Carroll, 65. P. McDonald, 64. Frank Shears, 66. Pictou, 
M. McKenna, 385. 

Woo.iEN Mitis.—New Glasgow, P. Graham, 377, 378. In England, Half- 
timers, W. Good, 82. In factories, New Glasgow, W. Graham, 405, 406. 


CITY MARSHA LU—Halifax, His duties, &¢., Garret Cotter, 225. 
CLOSETS— 


Biscuit factory of G. J. Hamilton & Son, New Glasgow, H. H. Hamilton, 384. 
Moir & Co., bakery and confectionery, Halifax, J. W. Moir, 13. Boarding house 
of the lobster fishers and packers, Halifax, S. S. Porrest, 1384. Boot and shoe 
factory, Amherst, S. W. Steele, 315. Boot and Shoe factory, Halifax, Aobert 
Taylor, 17. Carpenters’ shops and new buildings, Halifax, A. Mraser,32. Michael 
McNeil, 35. At Clayton’s clothing house, Halifax, W. J. Clayton, 3. At Doull 
and Miller’s clothing house, Halifax, W. C. Gibson, 7. At the Cordage Works, 
Dartmouth, H. Gates, 235. John I’. Stairs, 160. C. Waterfield, 232. At the 
Halifax Cotton Mill, Joseph Clarke, 22. Geo. Lowner, 210. A. Rafter, 127. J. 
Wyatt,75. At J. Matheson & Co’s foundry, New Glasgow, H. Ritchie. 376. At 
the glass works, New Glasgow, Geo. Beattie, 399. A. Walker, 375. At his machine 
shop, Halifax, W. W. Howell, 50. Conveniences for natural wants, Springhill 
Mines, William Rees, 279. Nova Scotia Steel Works, New Glasgow, H. Torey, 
388. Tailoring establishment, Halifax, A. Tanner, 41. Joseph Tanner, 48. 
Mayfiower Tobacco Factory, Halifax, H. R. Bonn, 20. P. McDonald, 64. Js 
Sutherland, 73. Woollen mills, New Glasgow, P Graham. 378. 


CLOTHIERS AND THEIR EMPLOY ES—Halifax, see evidence of W. J. Clayton, of 
Clayton & Son, 1. W. H. Gibson of Doull & Miller, 6. See also Tailors. 


COAL BUSINESS—Halifax, see evidence of I R. Morrow, 212. Win. Roche, 215. 
Price of coal at Londonderry, &. Stevenson 261. Cost of coal at Cape Breton 
Mines, Hon. H. LeBlanc, 224. 


COAL TRIMMING AND TRIMMERS—Glace Bay, see evidence of Thomas Ling, 
A474. Hugh McDonald, 4°73: 


COMBINATIONS—The Nova Scotia Sugar Refinery Co. has no connection with 
the sugar combine or Grocer’s Guild, but sells to all alike, John Turnbull, 11. 
His opinion of combinations among manufacturers, Robert Taylor, boot and shoe 
manufacturer, Halifax, 19. 


COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES caused by accidents. Boy in biscuit factory, 
Halifax, Joseph Larkins, 176. Halifax Cotton Mill. A. Rafter, 127. 


COMPETITION—Boor AND SHor TrapE, Amherst, S. W. Steele, 315, Halifax, 
Robert Taylor, 18. Its effect on Box-maxine, Halifax, Norman Hayes, 54. In 
CARRIAGE-MAKING for Ontario and Quebec, A. Lamphier, 192. Met with by 
Doull & Miller, clothiers, Halifax, W. A. Gibson, 8. 
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CONFECTIONERS—Halifax, James W. Moir, 12. 


CONSTANCY OF EMPLOYMENT— 


Baxers.—Halitax, J. Floyd, 183. Philip Shears, 172. 

Buacksmitus.—New Glasgow, H. Ritchie, 376. 

BorLER-MAKERS.—New Glasgow, at J. Matheson & Co.’s , H. Ritchie, 376. 

Boot anp SHok Factory Empitoyfs.—Ambherst, D. MeLeod, eras W. 
Steele, 315. 

Brewery Empioyés. —Dartmouth, ey) W. GC. Oland, ‘157. «Halifax, 
O’ Mullin, 188. 

BRICKLAYERS. —Halifax, William Birkenhead, 184, 8. M. Brookfield, 89. A. 
Northup, 45. 

Broom-MAKERS.—Halifax., John Thompson, 146. 

CABINET-MAKERS.—Amherst, G. M. Dole, 326. 

CaRPENTERS.—Halifax, James Brodie, 30. Michel McNeil, 35. A. Northup, 
43, 45. Ship-carpenters, WZ, O’Brien, 107. Carpenters, Hobert Toby, 63. Lon- 
donderry, Hugh McLeod, 236. 

CoAL Trimmurs.—Glace Bay, H. McDonald, 478. 

Corpage Works Empoyés.—Dartmouth, John F. Stair, 161. ©. Water- 
field, 23. 

Corron Factory Empiorts.—Halifax, Joseph Clarke, 23. J. Kniveton, 77. 
J. Wyatt, 74. 

FisH Currrs.—Halifax, A. V. Whitman, 140. 

FisHeRMEN.—Halifax, how employed when not fishing, WZ. Carney, 138. 

Founprymen.—Ambherst, Pattern-makers, W. Armour 332. T.B. Robb, 323. 
Halifax, Pattern-makers at McDonald & Co., Brassfounders, Rufus Byers, 6.. 
New Glasgow, At J. Matheson & Co.’s, . Ritchie, 376. 

Furrisr’s EMpioyts.—Halifax, Thomas Scotland, 9 

Guass Works EmpLoyis—New Glasgow, George Beattie, 399. A. Watl- 
Wer, 373: 

Tron Works Empioyfis.—Londonderry, George Cameron, 252. A. Cozener, 
252. James Davis, 249. Geo. Gough, 238. H. J. Ingram, 264. William Jones, 
257. 

Laxsorers.—Halifax, Corporation, John McDonald, City Overseer, 185. In 
McIntosh & McInnes’ lumber yard, John McInnes, 2‘. 

LatHers.—Halifax, W. Cahill, 212. 

Logsrsr Fishers AND Packers.— Halifax 8. S. Forrest, 133. 

Macuinists.—Amherst, John F. Porter, 309. J. B. "Robb, 323, Halifax, 

W. W. Howell, 50. New Glasgow, at the Forge Works, D. Reynolds, 395. At 
J. Mattheson & Co.’s, H Ritchie, 376. 
Miners (Coat). —Acadia Coal Co.’s mines, Robert Gray,’ 346. He WS. oor 
agent, 355. Bridgeport Mine, Little Glace Bay, D. McDonald, 443. Cale- 
donia Mine, D. McIntyre, 452. Drummond Mine, Stellarton, JL Johnston, 336. 
Gowrie Mine, R. Crosby, 449. International Mines, John 8. McLennan, 479. 
Little Glace Bay Mine, A. McGillivray, 445. Sidney Mine, bankman, A. Mor 
rison, 435, Springhill Mines, William Paul, 292. Elisha Paull, 271. 

Miners (Iron). —Londonderr y, Angus McEachern, 254. 

Painters.—Dartmouth, Henry Harrison, 106. Halifax, A. Johnston, 120. 
T’. Kennedy, 117. A. McAinsh, 116; (CPP arian | Lad. 122, George Tanner, 
123. LZ. J. Walsh, 105. 

PLASTERERS — Halifax, NN, Cahill, 212. 

Printers.—Halifax, J. Anderson, 113. W. G. Hodgson, 115. J. T. Woods. 
149. 

SarLors on Coasting Vessels.—P. Doyle, Halifax, 228. 

SasuH Factory Emproyfs.—Ambherst, VV. Curry, 312. 

Snip Laporers.—Halifax, G. H. Francklin, 95. 
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Soap Factory Empioyfs.—Dartmouth, J. W. Allison, 163. 

STEEL Works.—New Glasgow, G. Fraser, 391. B. Humphrey, 398. D. 
Mackenzie, 393. H. Torey, 388. 

SronE-MAsoNS.—Halifax, Aaron Sinfield, 61, 62. S. M. Brookfield, 89. LE. 
Finnigan, 211. 

SuGAR REFINERY EmpuLoy&s. —Halifax, John Turnbull, 11. 

TAILORS AND CLoTuine HousE EMpLoygs. — Halifax, W. J. Clayton, 4. W. 
C. Gibson. 7. Joseph Tanner, 47. 

TANNERY Empioyés.—Amherst, C. #. S. Casey, 316. Pictou, A. C. Me- 
Donald, 386. 

TELEPHONE HmpuLoyfs.—J. H. Wagstaff, 222. 

TrnsmitHs.—Dartmouth, G. J. K. Russell, 157. : 

Tosacco Facrory Empnoygs Halifax, ‘Henry R. Bonn, 20. - John Carroll, 
65. J. Sutherland, 72. Pictou, M. Mc Kenna, 385. 

: Woop-rurners.—Amherst, J.J. Furlong, 332. 
Woop-worKkERS.—Amherst, G'. W. Christie, 324. 


CONVICT LABOR—How it should be employed, W. Graham, New Glasgow, 405. 
Effect on broom-makers, Halifax, John Thompson, 147. John De Young, 148. | 


COOPERS—At the barrel and box factory, Halifax, Norman Hayes, 53. 


CO-OPERATIVE LOAN SOCIETY—See evidence of Charles Longard, Secretary 
and Manager, Nova Scotia Building Society, 25. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORE—At the International Coal Mines, John Caddigan, 484,-—.... 


At the Sydney Mines, Cornelius Donahue, 426. William Hall, Manager, Spring- 
hill Coal Mines, 299. At the International Mines, John 8. McLennan, 479, 480. 


CORDAGE WORKS EMPLOYES—Dartmouth, see evidence of Havelock Gates, 
234. Judson Gates, 235. James Shrum, teamster, 233. John Ff. Stairs, 159. 
Charles Westfield, 232. ; 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT—Kicking boys in the spinning room, Halifax Cotton 
Mills, Miss * * * , 204, 205, 206. Hd. Gilfoy, 129. His opinion regarding 
it, William Fall, Manager Springhill Coal Mines, a 


COST OF LIVING— 


Amuerst.—WV. Curry, 312, 313. A. Mollinson, 331. TT. B. Robb, 323. 
Amherst and Halifax compared, J. J. Furlong, 332. Amherst and Memramcook 
compared, M. White, 322. Amherst and Truro compared, /’. Macdonald, 326. 

BripeEPport Mines.—J. Caddigan, 443. 

CaLEDONIA Mines.—Price of groceries and provisions, J. B. Blackett, 467. 
Price of goods sold at company’s store, D. McIntyre, 455, 468. Statement of 
the expenses of six miners’ families of six, D. McIntyre, 469, 470. 

GowriE Mine.—Price the company charges miners for coal, C. Archibald, 
471. | 

INTERNATIONAL Mine.—Price the company charges miners for coal, John S. 
McLennan, 480. 

Harrrax.—Now and fifteen years ago compared, Alex. Fraser, 31, 33. Hali- 
fax and Boston compared, Alex. Fraser 33. Now and ten years ago, Wm. Gibb, 
46,47. Price of board for young girls, W. H. Gibson, 8, 9. Comparative prices 
of groceries and provisions now and ten to fifteen years ago, John Gorham, 216, 
217. TT. Kennedy, 117,118. Now and twenty-five years ago compared, Arthur 
C. Lessel, 36. Now and eight years ago compared, Michael McNeil, 34. Now 
and ten years ago compared, P. F’. Martin, 122. Price of bread, J. W. Moir, 14. 
Now and eight years ago compared, John Naylor, 198. -“A. Northup, 46. Now 
and ten years ago compared, A. Northup, 43, 44. M. O’Brien, 109. Prices of 
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provisions in 1877, 1882 and 1887 compared, J. FP. Phelan, 229. Price of general. 
merchandise cheaper, James Shand, 229. Price of board, A. Tanner, 41. Great 
Britain and Halifax compared, J. Kniveton, 78,.79, P. &. Martin, 122. T. Wat- 
son, 128, Price of board for young girls, Miss * * *. , 201, 208. 

LonponpERRY.—John Bates, 248. In Londonderry and St. John compared, 
John Butler, 259. Price of coal supplied employés by the Iron Company, John 
Davis, 250, 251. Price of board, M. Gillies, 262. A. M. Johnston, 256. Wm. Jones, 
257. Worcester and Londonderry compared, George Gough, 238. Reading, 
U.S., and Londonderry, compared, James Davis, 249. United States and Lon- 
donderry compared, John Bates, 248. 

New Guascow and Halifax compared, J. Busby, 402. Price of board, Alex. 

‘Reid, 397. Price of board, H. Torey, 388. Providence, Rhode Island, U.S., and 
New Glasgow compared, #. Graham, 403. Massachusetts, U.S., and New Glasgow, 
compared, D. Reynolds, 395. Pennsylvania and New Glasgow compared, A. 
Watker, 375. 

Pictou.—Price of board, Hugh McKenna, 387. 

SipNeEy Mines.—Price of coal to employés, James Connell, 431. Now and 
ten years ago compared, C. Donahue, 427. Great Britain and Sidney Mines com- 
pared, &. Robson, 428. 

SpringHitt Minzs, and Truro, Halifax or Amherst compared, Alex. Ferguson, 
285. Price of coal to miners, William Hall, 296. Cost of living, Henry Rea, 
304, 305. Price of coal to miners, Wm. Rees, 277, 279. Andrew Scott, 291. 
Scotland and Sprinhill mines compared, C. Runney, 287. 

STELLARTON Minus.—Has increased, Robert Gray, 347. Halifax and Stellarton 
compared, M. Johnston, 339. H. 8. Poole, 359. England and Stellarton com- 
pared, #. Wilkinson, 370. England and Canada compared W. Good, 82. In Great 
Britain, price of board, J. Turner, 268. | 

COTTON FACTORY EMPLOY ES—Halifax, see evidence of Miss * * * , 
200, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208. George Alner, 131. Joseph Clarke, 21. 
Ed. Gilfoy, 129. Wm. Good,49. Patrick Jones,131. J. Killeen, 124. J. Kniveton, 
76. George Lowner, 209. John McKay, 130. Wm. Nightingale, 132. Alonzo 
Kiafter, 126. Patrick Tummings, 130. Thos. Watson, 127. John Wyatt, 74. 

CREDIT SYSTEM—Sale of coal to the laboring classes, Halifax, M A. Morrow, 
213. Wm. Roche, 216. 

CRIME—Halifax, Garret Cotter, 226. 


DARTMOUTH FERRY COMPANY AND EMPLOYES—See evidence of Stanley 
Swaine, Manager, 164. | 
DISTILLERY EMPLOYES—Halifax, see evidence of Wiliiam Gorden, 189. 


DOCTORS’ ATTENDANCE AND MONTHLY FEES PAID THEREFOR BY 
EMPLOYES— 


Ausion Minus.—J. W. Read, 352. 

BripcEport Mines.—J. Caddigan, 439. D. McDonald, 443. 

CatEponisA Mines.— J. &. Blackett, 465. D. McIntyre, 454, 455, 456. 

' DrummMonp Mines.—J. Johnston, 340. 

Gowrig Mines.— C. Archibald, 471. &. Crosby, 450. 

INTERNATIONAL Mtnes.—P. Johnston, 481. 

Lirrte Guace Bay Mines.—#. McGillivray, 446. C. H. Rigby, 462. 

LonponpERRY Iron Works.—John Butler, 259. James Davis, 250, 251. MW. 
Gillies, 262. A. M. Johnston, 256. Wim. Jones, 257. Angus McHachern, 255. 
Hugh McLeod, 236. J. W. Morrison, 267. J. Turner, 268. 

Norra Sypney Mrnes.—&. H. Brown, 419, 420. Richard Lockman, 409. A. 
McLellan, 423. J. Peck, 422. 

SPRINGHILL Mrines.—Hbenezer Costley, 307. Md. McLeod, 289. Elisha Paul, 
295. Wm. Rees, 277, 282. 

STELLARTON Minus,—W. S, Munsie, 364. EL. Wilkinson, 370. 
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DRAINAGE—Halifax, see evidence of H, H. Keating, 97. 
DRINKING HABITS AND DRUNKENNESS— 


“A few of the employés of McDonald & Co., of Halifax, are too fond. of 
strong drink,” Rufus Byers, 5. Opinion regarding the formation of drinking 
habits, Arthur OC. Lessel, 40. The number of arrests for drunkenness in Halifax has 
decreased since the new Act came in force, Garret Cotter, City Marshall, 226, 
Drinking habits of the miners at North Sidney coal mines, OC. Donahue, 421. 
Among young boys employed at the North Sidney coal mines, WM. Ferguson, 438. 
Drunkenness among the miners North Sidney coal mines decreasing, A. 
McQueen, 434. 


DUTY ON COAL—The removal of it did not reduce the price at Halifax, M. R. 
Morrow, 215. 


DWELLINGS OF THE WORKING CLASSES— 


Amurrst.—John F’. Porter, 308. 

CaLEponta CoaAL Mines.—Owned by the company, J. R. Blackett, 465. D. 
McIntyre, 453. 

Drummonp Coat Minet.—Owned by the company, &. Simpson, 381. 

GowrRiE Coat Mine.—f&. Crosby, 450. 

Hauirax.—Fishermen, W. C. Boak, 142. Workingmen, John Boardwell, 176. 
Tenement houses, D. Burgess, 71. &. Hogan, 172. Arthur C. Lessel, 36, 37. A. 
Northup, 45. M. O’Brien, 109. Frank Shears, 67. Philip Shears, 173. Geo. Tanner, 
124. England and Halifax compared, 7’. Watson, 128. 

INTERNATIONAL CoAL Mine.—Owned by the company, P. Johnston, 481. 

Larrte GuAcr Bay Coat Minz.—D. McDonald, 443, 444. A. McGillivray, 445. 

LonponpERRY.—James Davis, 250. James Cockell, 263. A. Muir, 241, 242. 
R. Stevenson, 261. 

Reserve Coat Mine.—l. C. Kimber, 458. | 

Sypnry Coat Mines.—R. Lockman, 409. A. McLellan, 423, 425. J. McNeil, 
412. J. Peck, 421. 

SPRINGHILL CoAL Mines.— Wm. Hall, 295. MM. McLeod, 289. Hlisha Paul, 
273. Wm. Rees, 277. Andrew Scott, 290. 

STELLARTON CoaL Minus.—M. Johnston, 339. Neil H. Nickerson, 350. HS. 
Paul, 357, 359, 362, : 


EDUCATION— 


School at North Sidney Mines, &. H. Brown, 414, 418. Of miners’ 
apprentices and children employed in mines, &. Drummond, Secretary W. P. A., 
367. Of miners’ children at Springhill mines, Wm. Hall, 294. . A. Nickerson, 
Stellarton, 343. H. S. Poole, Stellarton, 360. Length of time his boys went to 

_ school before going to work in the mines, Henry Fea, 304. Rk. McTagarth, 302. 
William Terrace, 303. Educational capacity and opportunities of children em- 
ployed in the Halifax Cotton Mill, George Alner, 131. Tobacco factory, Halifax, 
Thos. Baker, 69. Caledonia Coal Mines, J. &. Blackett, 466. Of boys employed 
as carpenters, Halifax, G. Clarke, 331. Of children employed in the North 
Sidney coal mine, M. Ferguson, 438. In the Halifax Cotton Mill, Hd. Gilfoy, 129. 
W. Good, 81. In factories, New Glasgow, W. Graham, 405. In boot and shoe 
tactory at Amherst, Andrew Mollinson, 331. <A. J. Munroe, 330. J. Pipes, 326. 
Boys employed in the Springhill Mines, Wm. Rees, 280. Glace Bay mines, C. 1. 
Rigby, 462, 463. In boot and shoe factory, Amherst, S. W. Steele, 315. Boys 
employed in the glass works, New Glasgow, A. Walker, 373. -In the cotton mill, 
Halifax, T. Watson, 128. Election of school trustees, A. McGillivray, Little 
Glace Bay, 448. See evidence of Alexander McKay, Supervisor of Schools, 
Halifax, 83. 
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Books used in schools proscribed by the Provincial- Council of Public 
Instruction, Alex. McKay, 84. Advantage of having school text book published 
in the Province, Alex. McKay, 87. Publication of school books by Andrew 
McKinlay, 218. 

Computsory Epucation.—Existing laws regarding compulsory education of 

_ children between the ages of 7 and 12 years, “Alex. Mc Kay, 84. Reasons why 
that law was not enfor ced in Halifax. Bill before the local Legislature regard- 
ing truant officers and compulsory education, Alex. McKay, 85. 

Nieut ScHoois.—Halifax, Alex. McKay, 86. 


8, 432, 
Elisha Paul, 272. Free public library, Halifax, AL Nerina: 
ScHoot Taxss paid by mining companies and collected from their employés, 

Charles Archibald, Gowrie Mines, 471. J. &. Blackett, Caledonia Mine, 465, 
John Caddigan, Bridgeport Mine, 439. R. Crosby, Gowrie Mine, 450. P. Johnston, 
International Mine, 481, 482, 483. &. C. Kimber, Reserve Mine, 458. D. 
McDonald; Bridgeport Mine, 448, A. MeGillivray, Little Glace Bay ‘Mine, 486, 
487,488. D. McIntyre, Caledonia Mine, 454, 469. C. H. Rigby, Little Glace 
Bay, 461. School tax paid by the Londonderry Iron Co., A. Muir, 244. 

y, TecHnicaAL KEpucation.—f. Drummond, Secretary Pp. W. A. Stellarton, 

367, Arthur OC. Lessel, Halifax, 38,39. Art School, Halifax, how sustained and 
the advantages to the ‘community from it, Alex. Me Kay, 84, His views of tech- 
nical education, Alex. McKay, 86. L£. 0. Pelton, Amherst, 333.. H. 8S. Poole, 
Agent Acadia Coal Co., Stellarton, 361. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY’S EMPLOYES—Halifax, see evidence of W. B. McSweeny, 
Secretary Chandler Electric Co., 92. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT—Application of electric light to the illumination of mines, A. 
H. Brown, 419. H. S. Poole, 360. Price in Boston and Halifax compared. 
Compared with gas. Cost per light at Halifax, W. B. McSweeny, 93. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY—Colliery laws regarding, R. H. Brown, 430. IM. 
Johnston, 342. 


ENGINEERS—Biscuit factory, Halifax, L. Archibald, 181. Mayflower tobacco 
factory, Halifax, Henry A. Bonn, 21. Sash factory, Amherst, WV. Curry, 311. 
Distillery, Halifax, William Gordon, 190. Engineers and machinists, Amherst, 
see evidence of John FP’. Porter, 308. 


EXPORTATION of fish from Halifax, W. C. Boak, 141. Of cattle, see evidence of : 


Chas, G. Creelman, Halifax, 91. G. P. Henn y, Halifax, 145. Fish, JZ Carney, 
136. Skates, by the Star ‘Manufacturing Co., Dartmouth, A, Smallwood, 156. 
Of binder twine to the United States from the Dartmouth Rope Works, John F. 
Stairs, 160. Of boots and shoes to Bermuda, 17; to England, Aobert Taylor, 18. 
Of fish, A, NV. Whitman, 139. Of spokes to England. Of carr iages from Halifax 
to the West Indies, John DeWolmliansOn brooms to Newfoundland and the 
West Indies, John De Young, 147. 


FACTORY LAWS in England r egarding the education and employment of children, 
W. Good, 82. F. Watson, 128. In the United States, J. Wyatt, 75. 


FARMING in Cape Breton, Hon. H. LeBlanc, 225. In Pictou County, see evidence 
of Robert McNeil, County Warden, 389. 


FEMALE LABOR— 


Biscuir Factory.—New Glasgow, H. H. Hamilton, 383. 

BooxBinDERY.—Halifax, A. McKinlay, 217. 

Boor AND SHOE Factortes.—Amherst, §. W. Steele, 314. Halifax, Robert 
Layton, 16) 17. 
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Corpace Works.—Dartmouth, H. Gates, 235. John F' Stairs, 160. 

Corton Factory.—Halifax, Miss * * * , 201, 202, 208, 207. Jos. Clarke, 
Superintendent, 21. W. Good, 80. J. Killeen, hs oP Kniveton, LOTS, Geo. 
Downer, 209. W. Nightingale, ior Wyatt, 15. 

Darrmourn Ferry Co.’s Orricu.—S. Swaine, 165. 

GuiAass Works.—New Glasgow, A. Walker, 373. 

LOoBstTER Packine.—Halifax, 8. 8. Forrest, 133: 

At Mount Horr Insanrt Asyitum.—<Attending the insane, Dr. Reid, 152. 

Printing Orrices.—Halifax, running presses, 7'% Honey, 115. 

Sari-MAKING.—Halifax, 7. Forham, 144. 

Soap Works.—Dartmouth, J. W. Allison, 163. : 

TAILORING HsTABLISHMENTS.—Halifax, W. J. Clayton, 1,2. W.H. Gibson, 7. 
A, Tanner, 42. Joseph Tanner, 47. 

: TELEPHONE OFFICES. — Halifax, J. H. Wagstaff, 222. 

Topacco Facrory.—Halifax, "Henry Rh. Bonn, 19. P. McDonald, 64.' J. 
Suinena 13. 

WoouuEN Mitis.—New Glasgow, P. Graham, 378. 


FINING OF EMPLOYES— 


Corpage Worxs.—Dartmouth, John F. Stairs, 160. C. Waterfield, 233. 

Corton Facrory.—Halifax, Miss * * * 209, 203, 205, 206, 207. Joseph 
Clarke, 22, 23. Ed. Gilfoy, 129. W. Good, 80, ian wap Tones, 132. John Killeen, 
125. J. Kniveton, 7%. Geo. Lowner, 209. J. McKay, 130. W. Nightingale, 132. 
A, Rafter, 126. P. Tummings, 131. 7. Watson, 127. J. Wyatt, 74. | 

Coat Mines.—Acadia Coal Co., Robert Gray, 348. H. S. Poole, 359, 362, 
363. Bridgeport Mine, J. Caddigan, 441. Caledonia Mine, D. McIntyre, 454. 
Gowrie Mine, R. Crosby, 450. International Mines, P. Johnston, 482, 483. Little 
Glace Bay Mine, J. Caddigan, 442. C,H. Rigby, 463. Reserve Mine, &. C. Kim- 
ber, 457. Sidney mines, R. A. Brown, 419. RB. Lockman, 407, 408. A. McLellan, 
424, 425. A. Morrison, ‘435, 436. Springhill mines, William Hall, 296. Wm. 
Rees, 282, 283. Stellarton mines, Neil H. Nickerson, 350. E. Wilkinson, 369. 

ToBacco Factory.—Halifax. No system of fining, but hands are discharged 
if guilty of any fault, Henry R. Bonn, 20. 
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FINES imposed by the Building Society, Dartmouth, James Shrum, 234. Imposed. 
on borrowers by the Nova Scotia Building Society, and what for, Chas. Longard, 
Secretary and Manager, Halifax, 26.. For infringement of the liquor law, John 
Mackasey, 111. | 


FIRE ESCAPES— | 


Boor Anp SHoE Factory.—Amherst, S. W. Steele, 315. 

Corron Mitu.—Halifax, Joseph Clarke, 23. George Lowner, 210 A. eer, 
126. J. Wyatt, 75. 

Poor AsyLtum.—Halifax, J. W. Fleming, 101. 

Tarortng EsTaBLIsHMENr. —Clayton’s, Halifax, W. J. Clayton, 4. Doull & 
Miller’s, Halifax, W. H. Gibson, 8. Jas. Tanner, 47. 

Topacco Factory, — Halifax, Henry &. Bonn, 20. P. McDonald, 65. Pictou, 
M. Mc Kenna, 385. 

Woot.en Minus.—Near Nee Glasgow, P. Graham, 379. 


FIREMEN AND THE FIRE DEPARTMENT—Halifax, see evidence of Thomas 
Spellman, 167. 


FISHING BUSINESS AND FISHERMEN—Cape Breton, see evidence of Hon. H. 
LeBlanc, 224. Halifax, Walter C. Boak, 141. Levi Hart, 135. M. Carney, 
136. J. F. Phelan, 229, 230. Samuel Shatford, 134, A. NV. Whitman, 139; 
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FLOU R—Quality now and ten years ago compared. Prices 1882 and 1887 com- 
pared, J. A. Chipman, Halifax, 223. 


FLOUR AND COMMISSION BUSINESS—Halifax, see evidence of J. A. Chipman, 
223. 


FOREIGN CONTRACT LABOR— 


BrickLAYEeRS.—Halifax, Wm. Birkenhead, 184. 

Corron Factory*EmpLoyss. —Halifax, W. Good, 80. J. Kniveton, 76. 

Miners.—Acadia Coal Co.’s mines, “Robert Gray, 346, 347. 'Stellarton 
mines, HZ. S. Poole, 362. 

Rouiing Miu Empioyfis,—Londonderry, H. J. Ingram, 265. 

Stee, Works EmpLoyts.—New Glasgow, G. Fraser, 392. 


FOUNDLING CHILDREN—Manner in which they are disposed of, Halifax, J. W. 
Fleming, 101. 


FOUNDRYMEN—Amherst, F’. B. Robb, of Robb & Sons, 322. Halifax, Pattern- 
makers at McDonald & Co. 8, Rufus Byers, 6. New Glasgow, see evidence of 
Henry Ritchie, of J. Matheson & Cosa ta 


FREIGHT on Fish, Halifax to Havana, M. Carney, 136. On broom corn, Chicago 
to Halifax, John Thompson, 1477. In 1872 and now compared, Patrick Doyle, 226. 
Difference in freight on coal from Springhill and Sydney mines to the west, 
$1.80 in favor of Springhill, kt, H. Brown, 430. 


FUEL—Prices of coal and wood, Dartmouth, Wm. H. Green, 164. Price increased 
in Halifax during the last five years, A. Northup, 46. 


FURRIERS AND THEIR EMPLOYES—Halifax, see evidence of Thos. Scotland, 
of Thomas & Co., 9. 


GARNISHEEING OF WAGHS—G. Fraser, Manager Nova Scotia Steel Works, 
New Glasgow, 392. W. Graham, New Glasgow, 406. MM. Johnston, Stellarton, 
342, Nova Scotia law regarding garnisheeing, obert Motton, Stipendiary 
Magistrate, Halifax, 187. A. S. Poole, Agent Acadia Coal Co., 357. H. Ritchie, 
New Glasgow, 377. B. Simpson, Drummond coal mines, 383. "Henn y Sutherland, 
Accountant, North Sydney coal mines, 433. A. Watker, glass works, New 
Glasgow, 374. 


GLASS WORKS EMPLOEYS—New Glasgow, see evidence of George Beattie, 
398. James Bond, 400. James Davidson, 399. William German, 401. Andrew 
Walker, 371. 


GRADING OF WAGES ACCORDING TO ABILITY—Printers, Halifax, 7. Ho- 
ney, 115. 


GRIEVANCES OF MINERS—Springhill coal mines, Alex TD 285. Elisha 
Paul, 275. C. Runney, 285. Andrew Scott, 290. 


GRIN DSTONE-MAKERS—Pictou County, see evidence of Robert McNeil, 389. 


GROCERS AND THEIR EMPLOYES—Halifax wholesale, see evidence of John 
Gorham, of John 8. MeLean & Co., 216. Clarence B. McDougall, 189. 


HEALTHINESS OF THE OCCUPATION— 


Biscuit BaxsEry for boys.—L. Archibald, Halifax, 189. 
— Coau Miner, I McLeod, Springhill, 289. 
TRON Worker i in a rolling moh) ier J. Inge, 265. 
SuGaAR Rerinery, John Turnbull, ih, 
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HEALTH INSPECTOR—See Inspector or HEALTH. 
HOLIDAYS given to employés of the Dartmouth Ferry Co., S. Swaine, 165. 


HORSES—Breed of horses in Halifax, see evidence of W. Jackson, Vet. Surgeon, 
138. In Nova Scotia, New Br unswick and PEI. compared, 7’ ‘Spellman, 167, 


HOURS OF LABOR= 


BaKxErs.—Halifax, L. Archibald, 179, 180. Chas. Beamish, 168. R. Berrigan, 
175. Joseph Connors, 169, UA cl Cudihee, 182. J. Floyd, 182, 183. Ff. Helper, 
187. John Hogan, 173. RB. Hogan, 170, 171, ia ro i. McCarthy, 1667 167. JW. 
Moir, 12,14. John O’ Hearn, 175, 177. Philip Shears, 172. Andrew Swan, 177. 

Brsourr Factory Empioyfis.—New Glasgow, JZ. H. Hamilton, 384. Halifax, 
Henry Naylor, 174. John O’Hearn, 175, 177. James Purcell, 178. Wa. Purcell, 
178, 179. 

Buiacksmitus.—New Glasgow, J. Sinclair, 403. 

BorLER-MAKERS. —Dartmouth, N. Evans, 155. New Glasgow, J. Busby, 402. 

Boor anp Suor Factory Empnoyess. — Amherst, Geo, Evans, 321, RR. Hicks, 
32987) 2D, MeLeod, 319. John Ross, 319.38. W. Steele, 314, 315. C. Tower, 320. 
Halifax, Robert Taylor, 16. 

Brewery Empioyts.— Halifax, J. C. O’ Mullin, 188. 

BrickLAYERS,—Halifax, J. Cawsey, 15. John McDonald, 185. 

CABINET-MAKERS.—Amherst, G. M. Dole, 326. 

Canpy Facrory Empioyfs.—Halifax, J. W. Moir, 13. 

CARPENTERS.— Halifax, James Brodie, 29, 30. Alex. Fraser, 32. John McInnes, 
27. A. Northup, 45. M. O’Brien, 10%. Robert Toby, 63. Londonderry, A. M. 
Johnston, 256. Hugh McLeod, 236, 

Carriage BurLpers. —Dartmouth, Alex. Hull, 159, Halifax, A. Lamphier, 191. 

Coopmrs.—Halifax, at the box and barrel factor y, Norman “Hayes, D9. 

Corpace Works Empioyfis.—Dartmouth, John Ff’. Stairs, 160, 162. 

Corton Factory EmpLloyts.—Halifax, Miss * * * 201, 202, 204, 204. 
Joseph Clarke, 22. A... Gilfoy, 129. Wm. Good, 79. John Killeen, 124, P. 
Tummings, 130. Thomas Watson, 127. J. Wyatt, 74, 

DartmoutH Ferry Co.’s EMpiroyfs.—S. Swaine, 164, 165. 

DistinLERY EmpLoyf£s.—Halifax, Wm. Gorden, 190. 

Eiecrric Co.’s Emptoyfis.—Halifax, W. B. McSweeny, 92, 93. 

Eneaine Drivers.—Sidney coal mines, &. H. Brown, 419. 

FarmeErs.—Shortening hours of labor ‘of farmers, Arthur C. Lessel, Halifax, 
39, 40. 

Founpry Men.—Amher st, W. Armour, 332. New Glasgow, H. Ritchie, 375. 

Furriers’ EMpLoy&s, — Halifax, Thomas Scotland, 9. 

GuLAss Worxs.—New Glascow, George Beattie, 399. James Davidson, 400. 
Wm. German, 401. Andrew Walker, 371. . 

Grocers’ Employfs.—Halifax, C. B. McDougall, 189. 

Iron Works Empioyfts.—Londonderry, John Bates, 247, 248. George Came- 
ron, 252. James Cockell, 263. A. Cozener, 252. James Davis, 251. M. Gillies, 262. 
Geo. Gough, 238. H. J. Ingram, 264. William Jones, 257. J. W. Morrison, 26. 
A. Muir, 240, 242, 245, 246, 247. 

Lasorers,—Amher st, M. White, 322. Halifax, ship laborers, G. #. 
Franklyn, 96. 

Livery Staple Men.—Dartmouth, Wm. H. Green, 164. John McInnes, 27. 

Macuinists.—Ambherst, Alex. Bonnyman, 309. John F. Porter, 308. Halifax, 
W. W. Howell, 49, 50. Wm. Moir, 51. New Glasgow, #. Graham, 403. D. 
Reynolds, 396. 

Miners (Coat),—Acadia Coal Co.’s mines, W. S. Munsie, 365. H. S. 
Poole, 354, 355. Bridgeport mine, J. Caddegan, 440, D. Me Donald, 443. Cale- 
donia mine, D. McIntyre, 452, Drummond Mine, M. Johnston, 335. Gowrie 
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Mine, FR. Crosby, 449. Little Glace Bay mine, Alex. McGillivray, 444, 448, C. H. 
Rigby, 462. Reserve Mine, F. 0. Kimber, 456. Sidney mines, James Connell, 431, 
432. A, McLellan, 423. “ McNeil, 411. A. Morrison, 435. Springhill mines, 
E. Costley, 307. “Alea. Ferguson, 285, Wm. Hall, 297. RB. Me Tagarth, 301. 
Elisha Paul, 270, 271, 274. William Rees, 276, 281. Scotland. The eight-hour 
system, C. Runney, 287, 288. 

Miners (GoLpD). —Nova Scotia, Hd. Gilpin, 90. 

Miners (Iron). —Londonderry Iron Co.’s mines, Angus McHachern, 254. 
R. Stevenson, 260. 

PainrEers.—Halifax, W. Johnston, 119. A. McAinish, 116. George Tanner, 123. 

PLASTERERS.—Halifax, WV. Cahill, 212. J. Cawsey, 15. A. Sinfield, 62, 63. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAM-FITTERS.—Halifax, Thomas J. Power, 10. 

Printers.— Halifax, J. W. Anderson, 112. Ira Ferguson, 148. W. G. Hodgson, 
114, 115. J. 7. Woods, 149. 

Powper Mitt Empioyiis—Acadia Powder Oo., C. J. Wylde, 15. 

Roorers.—Halifax, Rufus Byers, 5. 

* Sasu Factory Emprovés,—Dartmouth, Ft, Scarfe, 231. 

Soap Factory Empioyts.—Dartmouth, J. W. Allison, 163. 

SteEL Works Empitoy£s.—New Glasgow, G. Fraser, 390. Thomas McKay, 
395. L. A. Murray, 398. H. Torey, 388. 

STONE-MASONS AND Svone-currers.—Halifax, H. EMinnihan, 211. John 
McDonald, 185. 

SrreetT Ratpway HmMeLtoy£s.—Halifax, J. F. Vandeventer, 29. 

Suaar Rerinery Empioyés.—Halifax, John Turnbull, 11. 

TanneRs.—Pictou, A. C. McDonald, 386. 

TarLors.—Halifax, W. J. Clayton, 1. A. Tanner, 41. Joseph Tanner, 47. 

TEAMSTER.—Dartmouth Rope Works, James Shrum, 233. 

TELEPHONE ExcHance Hmpioyfs.—Halifax, J. H. Wagstaff, 222. 

Tapacco Factory Empioyf£s.— Halifax, TA Baker, 69. Henry R. Bonn, 19. 
D. Burgess, ‘10. John Carroll, 65. James Connors, 64. D. Harshman, 70. Pictou, 
M. Mc Kenna, 386. 

TRIMMERS (CoaL).—Little Glace Bay, Hugh McDonald, 473. 

W oop-worKkers.—Amherst, G. W. Christie, 324. 

Effects of shortening hours of labor, A. C. Lessel, 39. Probable effect of 
making the eight-hours system general, Arthur C. Lessel, 40. A. Sinfield, 
Halifax, 62. 


IMPORTATION OF— 


Broom Corn from Chicago, John Thompson, Halifax, 147. John De Young, 14%. 

CARRIAGE-MAKER’S ‘TIMBER AND MAarERtALs.—Alex. Hutt, Dartmouth, 158. 
A, Lamphier, 191. John De Wolfe, 193. 

Him Staves AND BarrReL Hoops.—Worman Hayes, 54. 

GRAIN, for distillery purposes, Wm. Gordon, Halifax, 190. 

FIRE Cay, from the United States, to make glass factory crucibles, A. 
Walker, New Glascow, 374. 

Liquor from Great Britain and the West Indies, C. B. McDougall, 189. 

Painters’ MareRtats.—Thomas J. Walsh, 104. 

ScHoon Booxs.—7. Honey, 116. A. McKinlay, 219. 

Tosacco (Raw), from Kentucky and Virginia, U.S., Henry &. Bonn, 21. 

Wootten Goops.—Doull & Miller, of Halifax, import the common ‘grades 
of, W. H. Gibson, 9. 


IMMIGRATION—New Glasgow, W. Graham, 405. Halifax, see evidence of Hdwin 
Clay, Dominion Immigration Agent, 58. Effect on carpenters, Halifax, 7. 
McNeil, 35. Effect on miners, Stellarton, W. A. Wickerson, 344. Immigrants 
who are patients of Mount Hope Asylum, Dr. Reid, 153. Effect on miners, J. 
W. Reid, 354. Effect on painters, Halifax, Geo. Tanner, 123. 
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INSPECTORS AND INSPECTION OF— 


BorneRs AND Macuinery.—Londonderry, John Butler, 259. Halifax, 
necessity for an inspector, J. Patterson, 1438. 

Breap.—Halifax, L, Archibald, 180. J. W. Moir, 13. 

DWELLINGS .OF THE WorKING CLASsES.—Halifax, A. Worthup, 45. Frank 
Shear, 67. W. Slade, 68. 

Heautu.—Stellarton, M. Johnston, 339. . North Sidney mines, A. McLellan, 
425. -H. Sutherland, 433. 

Licrnsss, for sale of liquor, Halifax, see evidence of John Mackasey, 110. 

MinEs.—See evidence of Hdwin Gilpin, 89. J. McNeil, 411. <A. Muir, 244, 
245. NV. A. Nickerson, 344. Wm. Rees, 281. &. Stevenson, 260. 


INSANE ASYLUM—Mount Hope, Halifax, see evidence of Dr. Reid, Superinten- 
dent, 151. 


INSANITY AND ITS CAUSES—See evidence of Dr. Reid, 151. 


INTEREST—Rate charged by the Nova Scotia Building Society, Chas. Longard, 
26. Rate in Halifax now and ten years ago compared, J. C. Mackintosh, 220, 
221. Rate asked from workingmen for loans for building purposes, John Naylor, 
Real Estate Agent, Halifax, 199. 


IRON used in boiler-making imported from Scotland, J. Patterson, 143. 


IRON WORKS EMPLOYES—Dartmouth, see evidence of Francis Mumford, 153. 
Londonderry, see evidence of John Bates, 247. John Butler, 258. G'eo. Cameron, 
252. Arthur Cozener, 252. James Cockell, 262. James Davis, 249. Murdoch 
Gillies, 262. George Gough, 237. H. J. Ingram, 263. William Jones, 257. J. 
W. Morrison, 266. . Archibald Muir, 239. J. Turner, 268. 


LABORERS—Ambherst sash factory, V.. Curry, 312. Wood-working mill, G. W. 
Christie, 324. Mack White, 322. Caledonia Coal Mine, D. McIntyre, 452. Halifax, 
S. M. Brookfield, 88. At McDonald & Co.’s brass foundry, Rufus Byers, 5. 
Builders, laborers, J. Cawsey, 15. In his machine shop, W. W. Howell, 49. 
Corporation, see evidence of John McDonald, Overseer of city works, 185. Builders, 
John McInnes, 27. Employed by Power & Co., 7. J. Power, 10. Builders, A. 
Sinfield, 62. New Glasgow, H. Ritchie, 377. | . 


LABOR SU PPLY— 


Boot AnD SHoE Factory Empitoyts.—Ambherst, S. W. Steele, 315. 

BorLER-MAKERS.—Dartmouth, WV. Hvans, 154. 

Broom-maKkers.— Halifax, John De Young, 147. 

Insane AsyLtum ATTENDANTS.—Mount Hope, Halifax, Dr. Reid, 152. 

Tron Works Empioyfis.—Dartmouth, Francis Mumford, 154. Londonderry, 
John Butler, 259. 

LaBorers (Corporation).—Halifax, John McDonald, 185. 

Logsstser Fishers AnD Packrrs.—Halifax, S. S. Forrest, 134 

Mrners.—Springhill coal mines. Too many men in the pits, Chas. Runney, 
286. Supply of gold miners, Hd. Gilpin, 89. 

PAINTERS AND Stan-WRITERS.—Halifax, A. McAinsh, 117. Thomas J. Walsh, 
103. 

PLASTERERS.—Halifax, John Naylor, 198. 

SarLors.—Scarcity of sailors at the Port of Halifax, A. B. Bligh, Shipping 
Master, 57. 

StonE-MASoNS.—Halifax, John Naylor, 198. <A. Sinjield, 62. 

Tosacco Factory Empioyfs.—Halifax, J. Sutherland, 73. 


LAND LEASES of land owned by the Londonderry Iron Co., J. Turner, 269. 
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LATHERS—Halifax, WV. Cahill, 212. A. Sinfield, 62. 


LAW COSTS in collecting small debts, Robert Motton, Stipendiary Magistrate, Halifax, 
186, 187. 


LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT, re weekly, monthly and yearly tenancy, 
&c., Robert Motton, Stipendiary Magistrate, Halifax, 187. 


LEATHERS—Kinds and qualities made in Nova Scotia, Robert Taylor, Halifax, 17. 
LIBRA RIES—See Epucation. 
LICENSES— 


AvcTiIoNnERS.—Halifax, cost of, James Shand, 229. 
Liquor.—Halifax, Garrett Cotter, City Marshal, 226. John Mackasey, 110. 


LIEN LAW—J. Caddigan, 442. Workmen in this country have no protection for 
their wages. Lien law in Nova Scotia, Robert Motton, 186. No law in Nova 
Scotia to protect workingmen in case of insolvency of employers, A. Northup, 45. 
J. W. Read, 354. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC—‘TI think it would be the greatest boon to workmen if 
the sale of intoxicating liquors was stopped,” C. Archibald, 472. ‘‘ My opinion is 
that it would be one of the greatest benefits that could be conferred on the 
mining districts if a law could be enacted and enforced to prevent the sale of 
liquor,” J. &. Blackett, Caledonia Mines, 466. The suppression of, John Caddigan, 
miner, 485. Beneficial effect of the new liquor law, Halifax, Garrett Cotter, City 
Marshal, 226. Liquor traffic and licenses, Dartmouth, Alex. Holt, 159. The 
liquor traffic and the temperance question, /. C. Kimber, "478. The liquor traffic 
and law, Halifax, see evidence of John Mackasey, License Inspector, 110, 111. 
Laws re the license system and the Scott Act, A. McQuinn, 434. HS. Poole, 
Stellarton, 361. The condition of miners would be improved by the absolute pro- 
hibition of the sale of liquor, C. H. Rigby, 462, 463. 


LIVERY STABLE MEN—Dartmouth, see evidence of William H. Green, 163. 
LOBSTER FISHERS AND PACKERS—HBalifax, see evidence of. S. S. Forrest, 133. 
LOUISBOURG AS A COALING PORT—F. C. Kimber, 477. 


LUMBER.—Dartmouth, prices five or ten years ago and now, F. Scarfe, 230. Hali- 
fax, prices of and kinds used, John McInnes, 28. 


LUMBERMEN’S EMPLOYES—See evidence of £. Curran, Amherst, 318. 


MACHINERY—Protection of machinery to pr event accident—Boot and shoe factory, 
Robert Taylor, 16. Cotton factory, Halifax, J. Wyatt, 76. Sash factory, Am- 
herst, WV. Curry, 311. Dartmouth, F. Scarfe, 231, Planing mill, Halifax, James 
Dempser, 52. Machinery used in carpenters’ shops, Halifax, M. McNeil, 35. 
Carpenters do not get a fair share of the profits accruing from the use of 
machinery, A. Northup, 45. 


MACHINISTS— 


AMHERST.—See evidence of Alexander Bonnyman, 309. John F. Porter, 398. 
F’, B, Robb, 322 

Hatirax.—See evidence of W. W. Howell, 49. William Moir, 51. 

New Guascow.—See evidence of G. Fraser, steel works, 390. R. Fraser, 
403. Robert Graham, 403. David Reynolds, 395. H. Ritchie, 375. 

Norru Sipney Mines. See evidence of James Connell, 431. 
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eandles, J. W. Allison, 162. Fish markets, Halifax, W. C. Boak, 141. Where the 
product of the Mayflower tobacco factory, Halifax, is sold, Henry R. Bonn, 21. 
Where McDonald & Co., of Halifax, sell their brass castings, Rufus Byers, 5. Where 
Clayton & Sons, clothiers, Halifax, sell their product, and where they unload when 
overstocked, W. J. Clayton, 2. In which the product of the woollen mills, New 
Glasgow, P. Graham, 378. Where G. J. Hamilton & Sons, of New Glasgow, sell 
their biscuits and confectionery, 4. H. Hamilton, 384. Fish markets, Halifax, 
M. Carney, 137. Halifax markets, C. B. McDougall, 189. Where 8. Oland, 
Sons & Co. sell the product of their brewery, Geo. W. C. Oland, Dartmouth, 157. 
Where the Star Manufacturing Co. sell their skates, &c., A. Smallwood, .156. 
Where the product of the Dartmouth cordage works is sold, John F. Stairs, 160. 
Where they sell the product of the Amherst boot and shoe factory, S. W. Steele, 
315. ‘Where he sells the product of his boot and shoe factory, Robert Taylor, 
Halifax, 17. Where the product of the Nova Scotia sugar refinery is sold, 
John Turnbull, Supt., 11. Where the Acadia Powder Co. sell their product, 
C. J. Wylde, 15. 


MINERS AND MINING— 


Acapta Coat Co.’s Mines.—Sce evidence of H. S. Poole, agent, 354. 

Brock House Minnes.—See evidence of Neil McNeil, 476. 

Brrpaerort Mines, Little Glace Bay. See evidence of John Caddigan, 438. 
A, McGillivray, 444. David McDonald, 443. Hugh McDonald, 473. C. H. Rigby, 
Supt., 460, 478. 

CALEDONIA Mines.—see evidence of J. &. Blackett. 464. D. McIntyre, 452, 468. 

Drummonp Mines.—See evidence of Robert Simpson, Manager, 380. 

(fowWRIE MinEs.—See evidence of Charles Archibald, 470, 478. Robert Crosby 


449, 

INTERNATIONAL MinEs.—See evidence of Prescott Johnston, 481. John BS. 
McLennan, 479. 

LonponpERRY IRon Co.’s Mtnes.—See evidence of John Chisholm, 252. 
Angus McHachern. 254. A. Muir. 243. 

Norra Stpney Mines.—See evidence of &. H. Brown, Manager, 414, 429. 
Malcom Ferguson, 437. FF’. C. Kimber, 456, 477. R. Lockman, 407. Alex. McLellan, 
423. John McNeil, 410. Alexander Morrison, 435. J. Peck, 420. Robert Robson, 
427. ; 

SPRINGHILL Mtnes.—See evidence of Mark Conway, 306. EH. Costley, 307. 
A. Ferguson, 283. William Hall, 292.  H. Harrison, 30. Murdock McLeod, 288. 
Robert McTagarth, 301. Elisha Paul, 269. Henry Rea, 303. William Rees, 
275, 277. CC. Runney, 285. A. Scott, 290. Wm. Terrance, 302. Philip White, 
288. 

STELLARTON MInES.—See evidence of Robert Drummond, 366. Robert Gray, 
344, Maurice Johnston, 335. A. McLellan, 368. W. S. Munsie, 363. Neil A. 
Nickerson, 343. Neil H. Nickerson, 349. J. W. Read, 351. H. Wilkinson, 369. 
See evidence of Hd. Gilpin, Inspector of Mines, 89. 


MINERS’ LAMPS—W™. A. Nickerson, 343, 344. H. S. Poole, 360. 

MORAL CONDITION—Means taken to protect the morals of children -em- 
ployed in the Halifax Cotton Factory, J. Wyatt, 75. Of lobster fishers and 
packers, Halifax, S. S. Forrest, 133. 


NATIONALITIES of sailors shipped at Port of Halifax, see evidence of A. B. 
Bligh, 55. 
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NIGHT-WORK— 


CARPENTERS.—Londonderry Iron Works, Hugh McLeod, 235. 
CorpacgéE WorKks.—Dartmouth, Jno. . Stairs, 160, 161. 
Griass Works.—See evidence Arthur Walker, 371, 372. 

Tron PuppiEers.—Londonderry Iron Works, Geo. Gough, 258. 
LONDONDERRY [Ron Works.—A. Muir, 242. 

SasH Facrory.—Amherst, Wm. Curry, 313. 


StreL Works.—New Glasgow, James Fraser, 404. G. Fraser, 390. H. Torey, . 


388. 
Sup Laporers.—Halifax, G. H. Francklyn, 94, 96. 


NOVA SCOTIA BUILDING SOCIETY— 


HAirax.—sSee evidence of Chas. Longard, 25. ° 
OIL— 
| Price of at Springhill coal mines. See evidence of Hlisha Paul, 273. 
ORGANIZED LABOR— 


Baxers.—Halifax men belonging to union receive highest wages, L. Archi- 
bald, 179. F. Floyd, 183. Benefits of union to bakers, John Hogan, 174. 

‘Boor AND SHok Manuracturers.—Amher st, George fivans, 321. D. McLeod, 
320. Halifax, Robert Taylor, 18. Ambherst, J. Tower, 320. 

CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. —Halifax, James Brodie, 30, 31. Alex. Fraser, 
33. A.C. Lessel, 36. Improvement in condition of carpenters, Halifax, during 
last ten years due to, A. C. Lessel, 38. Michael McNeil, 34. Union at Halifax is a 
branch of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America; benefits derived 
from it, A. Worthup, 44. Rules of union re strikes and arbitrations, A. Northup, 45. 

Miners AND Empioyfs or Mrintne Cos.—Workingmen’s Association, 
Bridgeport Mines, Little Glace Bay, J. Caddigan, 439, 440. ~ Miners’ Association, 
Gowrie Mines, R. "Crosby, 451. Robt. Gray, 346, 347. "Dismissal of men from the 
Acadia Co.’s mines for being connected with labor 01 ‘ganizations, obt. 
Gray, Stellarton, 345. Attitude “of Manager of Springhill coal mines towards 
men who belong to labor union, Wm. Hall, 295. Attitude, Manager Interna- 
tional Mines, P. Johnston, 482. ‘Miners’ or eanization, Springhill mines, Hlisha 
Paul, 273. North Sidney mines, J. Peck, 421, 422. Attitude, General Manager 


ternational Mines, towards Jno. S. MeLennan, A479, eo tnermees Miners’ Union, - 


Mi MeLeod,, 289: ‘North Sidney Mines, J. McNeill, 412. Steilarton, J. A. 
Nickerson, B44. Opinion Agent of Acadia Coal Co., re men who have taken 
pr ominent part in settlement disputes, H. S. Poole, 358, 359. 

PaintERS.—Halifax Painters Union, A. McClinch, V6 PE Martin, 120. 
Effect of action of Printers Union during the strike was raise in wages after, 
Thos. J. Welsh, 102.. Number of appr entices allowed by the union, ” Thos. of. 
Welsh, 103. Trouble between master painters and union six years ago, which 
resulted in a strike, Thos. J. Welsh, 103. Advantages in employing ood. men at 
large saleries over poor men at rate fixed by unions, Thos. J. Welsh, 104. Rules 
union prevents master painters from paying good workmen what they are worth, 
Thos. J. Welsh, 105. 

PLASTERERS.—Halifax union, see evidence JV. Cahill, 212. 

SHIPWRIGHTS AND CAULKERS.—Halifax. Penalty attached to violation of rule 
of society, which stipulates members can only engage at rate of waves fixed by 
the society, MZ. O’Brien, 108. M. O’Brien 107. “Conditions on which society 
sanctions dismissal of man, MZ. O’Brien, 109. 

STONECUTTERS.—Halifax union, number of members and scale of wages, 
Hi. Finnihan, 211, 212. 

Effects of, Arthur C. Lessel, 38. His attitude as an employer towards, James 
Dempster, Halifax, 52. Robt. Drummond, Stellarton, Secretary Provincial "Work- 
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ingmen’s Association, 366, His attitude towards, G. Frazer, Manager Steel Works, | 
New Glasgow, 392. Wm. Graham, New Glasgow, 406. His attitude towards 
Trades Unions as an employer, W. W. Howell, 50. Attitude of superintendent of 
Rolling Mills, Londonderry Iron Works towards, H. J. Ingram, 266. D. McKeen, 
Steel Works, New Glasgow, 394. Provincial Workingmen’s Association, W. S.J 
Munsie, Steliarton, 364. Benefits of, W. S. Munsie, Stellarton, 365. Attitud 
Assistant Manager Londonderry Iron Co. towards trades unions, A. Muir, 245) 
Attitude foreman Christie Bros., wood-turners, towards, A. W. Murray, Amherst; 
334. His opinion re, A. Tanner, tailor, Halifax, 41. 


OVERLOADING OF VESSEIS, Halifax—sSee evidence of A. B. Bligh, Shipping 
Master, 57. 


OV ER-TIME— 


Bakers—Halifax, Joseph Connors, 169. P. Hogan, 172. 

‘Boor anpd SHor Facrorres.—See evidence of Robt. Taylor, 16. 

BorLER-MAKERS.—Dartmouth, WV. Hvans, 155. Halifax, J. Patterson, 143. New 
Glasgow, H. Ritchie, 375. 

Brass-FOUNDERS.—Halifax, employés of McDonald & Co., Rufus Byres, 5. 

CorpaGre Works.—Dartmouth, see evidence of Jno. F. Stair, 162. 

Corron Factrory.—Halifax, see evidence of Jos. Clarke, 22; 24. Spinning 
room, Jno. Killeen, 124, 126. Carding room, Geo. Lowner, 210. Cloth room, 
P. Tummings, 130. J. Wyatt, 74. 

Lumper Yarps.—Halifax, Jno. McInnis, 27. 

Macuintsts.—Amherst, Alex. Bonnyman, 309. John F. Porter, 308. Halifax, 
W. W. Howell, 50. New Glasgow, &. fraser, 404. 

PATTERN-MAKERS,—A mherst, see evidence of W. Armour, 332. 

Printers.—Halifax, J. M. Anderson, 112. . 

Roorgrrs.—Halifax, Thos. J. Power, 10. 

SAIL-MAKERS.— Halifax, Wm. Muir, 184. 

Topacco Factory.—Halifax, James Connors, 64. 

Wootten Miti.—New Glasgow, P. Graham, 378. 


PAINTS—lLead manufactured in Montreal as good as any English lead, Thos. J. 
Walsh, Halifax, 104. 


PAINTERS—Halifax master painters and employés, Henry Harrison, 105. Wi. 
Johnston, 119. Thos. Kennedy, 117. Andrew McClinsh, 116. P. F. Martin, 120. 
Geo. Turner, 123. Thos. J. Walsh, 102. Alf. Young, 122. 


PATTERN-MAKERS.—Amherst, see evidence of Wallace Armour, 332. 
PAY-DAY— ' 


Bakers.—Halifax, Chas. Beamish, 169. 

Biscurr Factory.—New Glasgow, see evidence of H. H. Hamilton, 384, 385. 

BorLER-MAKERS.—Dartmouth, see evidence of WV. Hvans, 155. 

Boot And SHor Factortes.—Amherst, BR. Hicks, 328. John Ross, 319. SN. 
W. Steele, 315. C. Lewis, 320. : 

BRASS-FOUNDERS.—Halifax, see evidence of Rufus Byres, 6. 

BurttpEers.— Halifax, see evidence of A. Sinfield, 62. 

CABINETMAKERS.—A mherst, see evidence of G. MZ Dole, 327. 

CARPENTERS.—Halifax, James Brodie, 30. Alex. Fraser,31. Michael McNeil, 
34, A. Northup, 43. Who work for Imperial Government, Robt. Toby, 63. 

CARRIAGE-MAKERS,— Dartmouth, see evidence of Alex. Hutt, 159. 

Croraina Housrs.—Halifax, W. J. Clayton, 4. W.H. Gibson,8. A. Tanner, 
41. Jos. Tanner, 47. 

Corpace Facrory,—Dartmouth, James Shrum, 233. C. Waterford. 233. 
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Corporation LaBorEers.—Halifax, H. H. Keating, 98. | 

Cotton Facrory.—Halifax, Miss * * *, 205. Miss * * *, 207. Miss 
OP aron  ZO Sen 6 MiSs ER Reena” LOOT «cern Mine Clarke, 7. a 
Kniveton, FTAs be 

Distrntery Emproyds. —Halifax, see evidence of Wm. pee 190, 

Forak Worxs.—New Glasgow, D. Reynolds, 396. 

Founprins.—A mherst, /. B. Robb, 324. New Glasgow, R. Fraser, 404. H. 
Ritchie, 376. 

Guiass Works.—New Glasgow, Geo. Beatie, 399. A. Walker, 372. 

Grocers’ Emptoyfs.—Dartmouth, C. B. McDougall, 189. 

LonponpErRry Iron Co.—John Bates, 247. James Cockell, 263. Geo. Gough, 
237, 239. H. J. Ingram, 264. Hugh MeLeod, 236, 237. A. Muir, 241, 242. KR. 
Stevenson, 262. 

Macutntsts.—Amherst, Alex. Bonnyman, 309. John F. Porter, 308. Halifax, 
W. W. Howell, 49. Wm. Moir, 51. 

Mings (CoaL).—Albion Mine, J. W. Reade, 353. Acadia Mine, Robt. Gray, 
347. W. S. Munsie, 364, 365. Bridgeport mine, J. Caddigan, 440. Fortnightly 
payments would be an advantage to miners, a Caddigan, 441. D. McDonald, 
443, A. McGillivray, 446, 447. OC. H. figby, 462. Caledonia mine, D. MeIntyre, 

452, 455. Necessity for weekly payments, D, McIntyre, 469. Drummond Mine, 
M. Johnston, 339, 340. BR. Simpson, 382. Gowrie Mine, C. Archibald, 472, An8, 
fh. Crosby, 451. International Mine, John SV. McLennan, 479. North Sidney 
Mine, &. H. Brown, 415, 418. C. Donahoe, 427. John McCormac, 437. A. 
MeLennan, 424. A. MeQuinn, 434. J. Me Neill, Alb AI3. Si Peckpagi 422) 
R. Robson, 428. H. Sutherland, 433. Reserve mine, EC, Kimber, 457, 459. 
Spr inghill mine, Wm. Rees, 276, 279. Efforts of the workmen to get for tnightly 
payments at the mines, £. Drummond, 366. / 

PatnrERS.—Dartmouth, H. Harrison, 107. Halifax, P. F. Martin, 122. 

SAIL-MAKERS.—Halifax, Wm. Muir, 184. 

SasH Factory.—Amherst, V. Curry, 312. C. H. Pelton, 333. Dartmouth, 
F. Scarfe, 231. . 

Soap Factory.—Dartmouth, J. W. Allison, 163. 

STEEL Worxks.—New Glascow, dak Torey, 388, G. Fraser, 391, ze 5. 
Humphrey, 398. D. Mc Kenzie, 393. Alex. Reid, 397. 

TANNERIES.—Amherst, C. Tiagss Casey, 316. Pictou, A. C. MeDonald, 386. 

Tospacco Factorres,—Halifax, James Conor, 64. 6 Harshman, 70. Pictou, 
M. Mc Kenna, 385. 

Wo00D-WoRKING HsTABLISHMENT. —Amherst, Gi W: Christie, 83251 “Alea 
Murray, 334. 

Woo tien Mitis.—New Glasgow, P. Graham, 378. 

Weekty Payments.—Alex. Fraser, Halifax, 31. W. Graham, New Glasgow, 
405. A. AL. Johnston, te een 2547. © Thos. ‘Me Kay, 395. J. W. Reid, 354. 
D. Reynolds, New Glasgow, 396. “EB. Wilkinson, Stellarton, 370. 


PLIECE-WORK— 


Biscuit BakERY.—Halifax, Jno. O’ Hearn, 175, 177. 

Boot AnD SHOE Factorizs.—Ambherst, A. J. Munroe, 329. I. Pipes, 326. 
S..W. Steele, 313. C. Tower, 320. 

CABINETMAKERS.—Amherst, Geo. Dole, 326. 

Cioraina HousEs.—Halifax, W. J. Clayton, 2, 3. W. H. Gibson, 7, 8. F. 
Murphy, 42. A. Tanner, 41. Pressmen, A. Tanner, 47. 

Cooprrs.—Halifax, Norman Hayes, 53. 

Corpacs Factory,—Dartmouth—at the oakum, paid according to the work 
they do, Jedson Gates, 235. 

Corron Factory. —Halifax—Spinning room, Miss * ** * , 205. Miss * * 
* 204. Miss * * * ,eweaver, 202. Miss * ae Rea Uv Miss * * * 206. 
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Miss * * * | 207. Jos. Clarke, 21, 22. Carding room, W. Good, 80. Weaving 
room, P. Jones, 131. pp room, Jno. Killeen, 124. J. Kniveton, 76. Card-— 
ing room, Geo. Lowner, 209. A. Rafter, 126. 

Guass Works.—New Glasgow, Andrew Walker, 371. Wm. German, 401. 

LonponprErry Iron Works.—John Bates, 248. James Davis, 249. J. W. 
Morrison, 266. A. Mur, 242. 

Mines (CoaL).—Acadia Mine, H. S. Poole, 355. Albion mine, WV. A. Nicker- 
son, 343. Bridgeport mine, ¥J/. Caddigan, 440. Alex, McGillivray, 444, 445. C,H. 
Rigby, 461, 462.° Ds: ‘ummond mine, M. Johnston, 336. Londonderry Co.’s mine, 
John Chisholm, 253. Angus Me Eachren, 254. North Sidney mine, J. Me Neil, 410. 
Reserve Mine, F.C. Kimber, 456. Springhill mine, Elisha Paul, 270,274. Con- 
tract system mines, Stellarton, A. McLellan, 368. 

MouLvERs. —Ambherst, EF. B. Robb, 322. W. Armour, 332. 

PrinteRS.— Halifax, J. Ferguson, 148. W.G. Hodgson, 114. J.T. Wood, 149. 

SKATE, Natl AND Bour Factory. —Dartmouth, A. Smallwood, 155, 

SrEeL Works.—New Glasgow, B. Humphrey, 398. A. Reed, 397. 

TinsmMrtH.—Dartmouth, Gigete Russell, 158. 

Tospacco FacToriEs. —Halifax, Henry R. Brown, 19. Pictou, M. McKenna, 
Hugh McKenna, 385. 

Woop-worKERs.—Amherst, A. W. Murray, 334. 


PLASTERERS—Halifax, see evidence Micholas Cahill, 212. John Cawsey, 14. A. 
Sinfield, 62. . 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS—Halifax, &. Byers, 4. Thos. J. Powers, 10. 


POLICEMEN AND POLICE SYSTEM—Halifax—How appointed, Garrett Cotter, 
226, 225. 


POOR ASYLUMS—Halifax, J. W. Fleming, 99. How supported, J. W. Fleming, 99. 
POWDER MILL EMPLOYES—Halifax, C.J. Wylde, 15. 


PRINTERS—Halifax, Alex. Hodgson, 150. J. M. Anderson, 112. tra Ferguson, 148. 
W. G. Hodgson, 114. Thos, Honey, 115. Jno. Sullivan, 150.. J. 7. Wood, 149. 


PRINTING OF SCHOOL BOOKS—Halifax, how done, a Andrew McKinlay, 218, 
219; 


PROFIT-SHARING—Amherst, R. Hicks, 328. Jno. De Wolf, Halifax, 194. New 
Glasgow, G. Fraser, 391. W. Graham, 405. A. Walker, 374. 


PROPORTIONATE PROFITS—Acadia coal mines, W. S. Maunsie, 365. 


PROTECTIVE DUTY on Grindstones by United States and Canada. Effect of on 
the trade, R. McNeill, 390. 


PURCHASING POWER OF MONEY—Halifax, nine and ten years ago, Pade 
Martin, 122 

RAILWAYS—Necessity for, between Louisbourg and the various coal mines, 7. C: 
Kimber, 477 


REAL ESTATE—Amherst, value of, S. Macdonald, 326. Drummond coal mine, 
price of lots of land near, £. Simpson, 381, 382. Halifax, see evidence of John 
Naylor, 197. James Shand, 228. Londonderry, value and size of lots, J. Turner, 
268. North Sydney mines, cost of lots, J. McNeill, 414. Springhill coal mines, 
price and size of lots, Alex. Ferguson, 284. Llisha Paul, 273. 


ROOFERS—Halifax, Messrs McDonald & Go., Rufus Byres, 5. 
ROPE WORKS—See cordage factories. 
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RENTS—Aeadia Coal Co.’s mines, houses rented to men by the Co., H. S Poole, 357. 
Albion coal mines, miners’ houses, Neil H. Nickerson, 349. J. W. Read, 353. 
Amherst, J. J. Furlong, 332. T'. Macdonald, 326. Jno. &. Porter, 308. FF. B. 
Robb, 323. J. Ross, 319. W. White, 322. Bridgeport mines, miners’ houses, D. 
McDonald, 443. A. McGillivray, 445. C. H. Rigby, 460.. Caledonia mines, J. R. 
Blackett, 465. D. McIntyre, 454. Dartmouth, P. Scarfe,231. C. Waterfield, 232. 
D:ummond coal mines, R. Simpson, 381. Gowrie Coal Mines, miners’ houses 
owned by Co., C. Archibald, 470. R. Crosby, 450. Halifax, Chas. Beamish, 160. 
Ino. Boardwell, 176. Ino. Carroll, 66. Jos. Connors, 170. A. OC. Lessel, 36, 37. 
Alex. Fraser, 38. Jno. Hogan, 174,171. T. Kennedy, 118. Workingmen’s houses, 
England and Halifax, compared, J: Kniveton, 78. Geo. Lowner, 211. P. £. 
Martin, 121. John McDonald, 186. Michael McNeil, 34, 35. John Naylor, 197,. 
198.199. A. Northup, 43. Workingmen’s houses now and ten years ago, 
Michael O’Brien, 109. Wm. Slade, 68. Philip Shears, 173. Frank Shears, 66. 
Geo. Tanner, 124. Tenement houses, England and Halifax, compared, 7’. 
Watson, 128. International Mines, miners’ houses owned by the Co., P. Johnston, 
481, 483. Londonderry, Jno. Butler, 258. James Caskell, 263. Jas. Davies, 250. 
Miners’ houses, Angus McKHachren, 254. England and Londonderry compared, | 
Geo. Gough, 238. Hugh McLeod, 236. A, Muir, 241, 242. RB. Stevenson, 260: 
Ground, J. Turner, 268. New Glasgow tenement houses, D. Mc Kenzie, 393. D. 
Reynolds, 396. North Sydney mines, miners’ houses, A. WM. Brown, 415. RB. 
Lockman, 409. J. McNeill, 412. Pictou, A. C. McDonald, 386. Reserve Mines, 
F.C. Kimber, 458. Springhill coal mines, tenement houses owned by the Co., 
Wm. Hall, 295. M. McLeod, 289. Wm. Rees, 277. Chas. Runney, 286. A. 


Scott, 290. Stellarton, M. Johnston, 339. H. Wilkins, 369. Workingmens’ 
houses in England, W. Good, 82. 
SATLORS—Halifax, P. Doyle, 227, 228. : 


SATLORS’ BOARDING HOUSES—Halifax, character of, A. B. Bligh, 55. 
SATLORS’ HOME—Halifax, A. B. Bligh, 55. | 
SAITL-MAKERS—Halifax, see evidence of Thos. Forham, 143. Wm. Muir, 184. 
SALLS—Halifax, price of in Canada and United Stated comparea, Wm. Muir, 185. 
SANITARY CONDITION AND VENTILATION— 


Albion coal mines, miners’ houses, J. W. Read, 353. Bridgeport mines, houses 
owned by Co., C. H. Rigby, 460. Caledonia Co.’s mines, miners’ houses, J... 
Blackett, 465. Dartmouth sash factory, £. Scarfe, 231. Cordage factory, John 
F’, Stairs, 162. Halifax, weaving room cotton factory, Miss * * * , 202. 
Spinning room, Miss * * * | 204, Bake shops, L. Archibald, 180. May- 
flower tobacco factory, Henry R. Brown, 20. Tenement houses, D. Burgess, 
72. Brass founders’ workshops, Rufus Byres, 5. Carriage shop, 2. J. J.Connell, 
200. Tobacco factory, James Conors, 64. Bake shops, J. Cudihee,. 182. 
Carpenter shop, Alex. Hraser, 32. Tobacco factory, D. Harshman, 70. * Printing 
offices, A. Hodgson, 151. Machine shops, W. W. Howell, 50. Carding room, 
cotton factory, Geo. Lowner, 210. Bake shops, S. McCarthy, 166. Schools, Alex. 
McKay, 83. Workingmens’ dwellings, M. McNeil,35. Bake shops, J. W. Muir, 
13. Carpenter shops, A. Northup, 45. Bake shops, P. Shears, 172. Working- 
mens’ dwellings, Krank Shears, 67. Tenement houses, W. Slade, 68, May- 
flower tobacco factory, J. Sutherland, 73. Printing offices, Jno, Sullivan, 150. 
Tailor shops, A. Tanner, 40. Jos. Vanner, 47. Boot and shoe factory, Robt. 
Taylor, 17. Nova Scotia sugar refinery, Jno. Turnbull, 11. New Glasgow glass 
works, Geo. Beattie, 399. James Davidson, 400. G. Fraser, 392. Foundries, &. 
Fraser, 404. Steel works, J. Fraser, 404. Glass works, Wim. German, 402. 
Factories, W. Graham, 406. Steel works, B. Humphrey, 398. D. McKenzie, 394. 
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Alex, Reid, 397. North Sydney coal mines, Henry Sutherland, 433. Tannery, 
Pictou, id. McDonald, 387. Tobacco factor , M. McKenzie, 385. Stellarton, 
miners’ houses, VV. H. Nickerson, 351. 


SASH AND DOOR FACTORY EMPLOYES—Amherst, N. Ourry, 333. Dart. 
mouth, Frederick Scarfe, 230. Halifax, James Dempster, 51. 


SAVINGS OF WORKINGMEN AND THEIR INVESTMENT—Amherst, machin- 
ists, Alex. Bonnyman, 309. Tannery employés, C. R. S. Casey, 316. Sash factory 
employés, JV. Cure 312, 313. Boot and shoe factory employés, &. Hicks, 328. 
D, McLeod, 320. Wood-workers, A. W. Murray, 335. Boot and shoe factory 
employés, Ino. Pipes, 329. Engineers and machinists, Jno. 4. Porter, 309. Work- 
ingmen, L, B. Robb, 323. Boot and shoe factory employés, Jno. Aoss, 319. 8. W. 
Steele, 314, 315. 0. Tower, 320. Bridgeport mines, coal miners, Jno. Caddiyan, 
439, 442. Hugh McDonald, 473. Alex. McGillivray, 445. CO. HL Rigby, 460. 
Caledonia coal mines, J. A. Blackett, 465. Dartmouth sash and door tactory 
employés, Scarfe, 232. James Shrum, 234. Possibility of supporting a 
family on $1 a day, C. Waterfield, 232. Drummond Coal Mines, fi. Simpson, 381. 
383. Gowrie Mines, coal miners, C. Archibald, 472. Halifax, bricklayers, Wi. 
Birkenhead, 184. Fishermen, W. C. Boak, 142. Brassfounders, Rufus Byres, 5. 
Plasterers, they have to be very, saving to live on their earnings, WV. Cahill, 212. 
Does not know if any of employés have means of their own, W. J. Cla yton, 2. Car- 
riage-makers, John De Wolf, 194, 196. © Possibility of a carpenter living in Hali- 
fax, keeping a family and saving money at present scale of wages, Alex. Fraser, 
33. Carpenters, Wm. Gibb, 46. Workingmen as investors in and borrowing 
from Nova Scotia Building Society, Chas. Longard, 26. Carpenters’ labore:s, 
Jno. McDonald, 185, 186. Working classes, J. C. Mackintosh, 220. Impossibility 
of painter with family to live comfortably at Bee wages paid, P. #. Martin, 
121. Painters as property alee: , P. P, Martin, 122 E. EB. M. Morri ison, 190, 
Carpenters as property owners, 4. Northup, 45. Rene of workingmen 
who live in their own houses, J. O’Brien, 169. Laboring men who have money 
in bank and invested in real estate, JZ. O'Brien, 109. Paintes, Geo. Tanner, 123. 
International coal mines, miners live in their own houses, Jno. S. McLennan, 479. 
Londonderry iron puddlers, Jno. Bates, 248. Jno. Chisholm. 253. Carpenters, 
Hugh McLeod, 236. New Glasgow boiler-makers, J. Busby, 402. Steel works, 
J. Fraser, 404. Machinists, R. Fraser, 404. Steel works employés, G. Fraser, 
391. Wm. Graham, 405, 407. Biscuit tactory employés, H. fH. Hamilton, 384, 
Steel works, B. Humphry, 398. Thos. McKay, 395, Bolt department steel works, 
D. McKenzie, 393, 394. Jron Founders, H. Ritchie, 376. Blacksmiths, J. Sinclair, 
403. Steel works, H. Torey, 388. Glass works, A. Walker, 373. North Sidney 
coal mines, R. H. Brown, 415. Machinists, James Connell, 431. Farmers aie 
principal depositors in Government savings bank, C. Donahoe, 427. Cornelius 
Donahoe, 426, 427. J. McNeil, 414. J. Pech, 4 422. Pictou, A. C. McDonald, 387. 
M. McKenzie, 386, 388. Reserve Mines, I’. C. Kimber, 459. Springhill coal 
mines, miners, Alex. Ferguson, 284. Wm. Hall, 294. Elisha Paul, 272. SIenry 
Rae, 304. P. "White, 288. Stellarton miners | Robt. Gray, 348. M. Johnston, 338. 
W. S. Munsie, 364. H. S. Poole, 359. 


SCHOOL BOOKS—See Education. ‘ 


SCOTT AC'T—Halifax, effect on distillers, William Gordon, 190. North Sidney coal 
mines, A. McQuinn, 435. 


SHIPPING AND SHIPS—Halifax, A. B. Bligh, 55. Of coal, R. H. Brown, 418. 
Injustice of harbor regulations steam taking precedence over sailing vessels in load- 
ing coal, P. Doyle, 228. Cost of constr ucting now and ten years ago compared, 
Ba Doyle. 2277. sie supplies, cost now and in 1877 compared, P. Doyle, 227. 
Patrick Doyle, 226. Geo. B. Francklyn, 94. Injustice in the harbor regulations, 
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re-loading steam and sailing vessels with coal, Hon. H. LeBlanc, 225. Reasons 
why West India shipping business is sometimes unprofitable, M. Carney, 136. 
Ship rigging, Win, Roberts, 220. 


SHIP CARPENTERS-—Halifax, see evidence Michael O’Brien, 107. 
SHIP LABORERS—Halifax, see evidence Geo. BL. Francklyn, 94. 


SIDNEY AND LOUISBOURG RATLWAY—See evidence F. C. Kimber, 477. Jno. 
S. McLennan, 480. C. H. Rigby, 478. 


SKATES, SPIKES, NAILS, BOLTS, &c. 
wood, Star Manufacturing Co., 155. 


SOAP-MAKERS.—-Dartmouth, see evidence of J. W. Allison, 162. 
SPECIALTIES in machine works, effect thereof, Wm. Moir, Halifax, 51. 
SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION of coal, WR. Morrow, 214. Wm. Roche, 216. 


STAR MANUFACTURING Co., Dartmouth, and their employés, see evidence of 
Alfred Smallwood, 155. 


STATUS—Halifax, intellectual and moral, employés of McDonald & Co., brass 
founders, Rufus Byres, 5. Of planing mill employés, James Dempster, 52. 
Machine shop employés, W. W. Howells, 50. Of McIntosh & McInnes, builders, 
Jno. McInnes, 28. Machine shop employés, Wm. Moir, 51. Plumbers, Power & 
Co., Thos. J. Power, 10. Bo t and shoe factory employés, Robt. Taylor, 17. 
Acadia Powder Co.. C. J. Wylde, 16. 


STEAMBOAT EMPLOYES—Dartmouth, see evidence 8. Swaine, Manager Ferry 
Co., 164. 


STEEL WORKS EMPLOYES—New Glasgow, see evidence James Bowman, 407. 
Henry Torey, 388. J. Fraser, 404. Graham Fraser, 390. B. Humphrey, 398. 
Thos. Mc Kay, 394. Daniel McKenzie, 393. A. L. Murray, 397, Alex. Reid, 397. 


STEV EDORES—Halifax, Wm. Roberts, 229. 


STOCK RAISING farmers of Nova Scotia.— Wm. Jackson, a Improvement of 
stock, R&R. McNeil, 389. Henry Townsend, New Glasgow, oie | 


STONECUTTERS AND MASONS—Halifax, see evidence of S. M. Brookfield, 88. 
John Hawsey, 14. Ed. Finnigan, 211. Aaron Sinfield, 61. 


STORES AND STORE-KEEPING—Caledonia mines store run by Mining Co., J. 
R. Blackett, 466. North Sydney coal mines, John McCormac, 486. A. McQuinn, 
434. Henry Sutherland, 432. Kmployés of store, Henry Sutherland, 432 


STRAITS OF BELLE ISLE—Closing straits to improve the. climate of Cape 
Breton, Hon. H. LeBlanc, 225 


STREET RAILWAY CoO. EMPLOYES~— Halifax, J. F. Vandeventer, 28. 


STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS—Halifax bakers, L. Archibald, 179. In his boot and 
shoe store twelve years ago, and how settled, Robert Tay ylor, 16) 07. North. 
Sydney mines, FR. H. Brown, 416. Halifax sail- makers, 7’. Forhan, 144. Acadia 
coal mines, Robert Gray, 346. Halifax bakers seven years ago, R. Hogan, 171. 
Drummond Coal Mines, labor trouble at, M. Johnston, 337, 338. Reserve Coal 
Mines, F.C. Kember, 459, Halifax panier labor trouble, A, Me Anish, 116. Affect- 
ing price of coal, MR. Morrow, 214.  Stellarton, W. oi Munsie, 364, W. H. 
Nickerson, 350. Acadia Coal Co.’s mines, H, S. Poole, 358. Albion coal mines, 
J. W. Reid, 350. 


Dartmouth, see evidence Alfred Small- 
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SUB-CONTRACTING—Ambherst boot and shoe factory, A. J. Munro, 329. Cooper- 
ing at Nova Scotia sugar refinery, Halifax, Jorn Turnbull, 11. By employés, 
Clayton & Son, clothiers, Halifax, Wz. S. Clayton, 3 


SUGAR REFINERY (Nova Scotia)—Halifax, “ue és of, John Turnbull, 10. 


SUNDAY WORK—<Amherst machinists, Alex. Bonnyman, 310. Dartmouth, em- 
ployés ferry, S. Swaine, 165, Halifax bakery, Chas. Beamish, 169. Distillery 
employés, Wm. Gordon, 190. J. C. O’ Mullen, 1388. Street car employés, J. L. 
Vandeventer, 29. Telephone employés, J. Wagstaff, 222, Londonderry, in 

- mines, Angus McEachren, 254. Furnace men in iron works, ‘A, Muir, 242. New 
Glasgow bakers, H. H. Hamilton, 384. Forge works, D. Reynolds, 396. Glass 
works, A. Walker, 375. | 


TATLORS—Halifax, W. H. Gibson, 7%. Frederick Murphy, 42. Albert Tanner, 40, 
Jos. Tanner, 47. See also clothiers. 


TANNING AND TANNERS—Amherst, C. B.S. Casey, 316. Reasons why sole 
leather can be made cheaper in United States than in Nova Scotia, Robert 
Taylor, Halifax, 18. Pictou, A. C. McDonald, 386. 


TAX ES—Albion mines, J. W. Reed, 353. Amherst, J. Ross, 319. Bridgeport mines, 
collected from employés for school and doctor, D, McDonald, 443, 444. Miners, 
A. McGillivray, 447. By mining company, C. H. Rigby, 461. Charged to 
employés not ratepayers, C. H. Rigby, 461. Caledonia coal mines, J. R. 
Blackett, 465. Paid by miners, D. McIntyre, 454. Dartmouth, P. Scarfe, 2 
Gowrie Coal Mines, C. Archibald, 471. Paid by company, C. Archibald, 472. 
Halifax exemption from, Jno. L, ‘Barry, 48; and water rates on workingmen’s 
houses, Jno. Boardwell, 176; and assessment, Jno. Barry, 48. A. C. Lessel, 37. 
Geo. Lowner, 211. Paid by workingmen, W. McNeil, 36. A. Nor thup, 43. Of 
outside labor, necessity for, P. F. Martin, 121. Workingmen’s houses, Geo. 
Tanner, 123. Londonderry, Jno. Butler, 258. M. Gillis, 262, Wm. Jones, 251. 
Hugh McLeod, 237. R. Stevenson, 260. J. Turner, 268. Of lands held for specu- 
lative purposes, New Glasgow, Wm. Graham, 406. North Sidney coal mines, 
Rk. H. Brown, 416. James Connell, 431. R. Lockman, 409. J. McNeil, 412. J. 
Peck, 420. Pictou, Hugh Me Kenzie, 387. Reserve Mines, F. C. Kimber, 458. 
Springhill coal mines, Hlisha Paul, 272. Wm. Rees, 277. Stellarton miners, W. 
S. Munsie, 364. EH. Wilkinson, 370. 


TELEPHONES—Halifax, yearly rate for, J. #1. yeh 221. Telephone Cos., 
Nova Scotia, and their employés, J. H. Wagstaff’, 221 


TEMPERANCE—Halifax societies and eftect of their coe Garrett Cotter, 226. 
Organizations and habits of miners, Springhill coal mines, #. Harrison, 301, 
Movement Springhill coal miners, J "Me Leod, 289. 


TEMPERATU RE—Halifax, in carding room, cotton mill, Geo. Downer, 210. 


TIMBER AND TIMBER-MEN—Dartmouth, used by carriage-makers, Alex, Hutt, 
159. Londonderry Iron Co.’s mines, Robt. Stevenson, timber-man, 260. 


TINSMI'THS—Dartmouth, G. J. K. Russell, 157. 


TOBACCO FACTORY EMPLOYES—Halifax, Mayflower Tobacco Co., Thos. Baker, 
68. Henry R. Bonn, 19. Daniel Burgess, 70. James Connors, 64. - James 
Carroll, 65. Daniel Harshman, 70. Patrick McDonald, 64. Frank Shears, 66. 
Wm. Slade, 68. J. Sutherland, 72. Pictou, Maxwell McKenna, 385. Hugh 
Me Kenna, 387. 


TRUCK SYSTEM—Amherst, C. R. S. Casey, 316, 317. Among Cape Breton fisher- 
men, Hon. H. LeBlanc, 224. Caledonia coal mines, how miners are induced to 
trade at the companies’ store, D. McIntyre, 453. At Christie Bros., Amherst, A. 
W. Murray, 334. 
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VENTILATION—Acadia coal mines, H. S. Poole, 360. Drummond Coal Mines, 
M. Johnston, 338. Halifax, carding room, cotton mill, Miss * * * | 204, 
Bake shops, Jos. Connors, 169. Bakers suffering from sulphur from the ovens, 
John Hogan, 173. Cotton mill, John Killeen, 125, Packing room, cotton mill, 
J. McKay, 130. Uondonderry Iron Co.’s mines, Angus McHachren, 255. North 
Sidney coal mines, J. McNeil, 411. Robert Robson, 427. Springhill coal mines; 
Wm. Rees, 278. Of schools, Nova Scotia, Alex. Me Kay, 87. 


W AGES— 


Bakers.—Halifax, L. Archibald, 179, 180. Chas. Beamish, 168. R. Berrigan, 
175. Joseph Connors, 169. J. Floyd, 182. John Hogan, 173. R. ae ile We 
S. McCarthy, 166, 167. J. W. Moir, 13,12. John O’ Hearn, 175, 177. P. Shears, 
172. Arthur Swan, 177. Boston and Halifax compared, Chas. Beanie 169. 
St. John and Halifax compared, Jos. Connors, 170. New Glasgow, 4. H. Hamil- 
ton, 384. 

Biscurr factory Empioyf£s.—Halifax, John Boardwell, 176. J. Floyd, 183. 
Joseph Larkins, 176. Henry Naylor, 174. John O’ Hearn, 175, 177. James Purcell, 
178. Wm. Purcell, 178. New Glasgow, H. H. Hamilton, 383. 

BriackxsmitHs.—Dartmouth, Alex, Hutt, 158. Halifax, Aufus Byers, 4, 5. 
Rh. J. J. Carroll, 200, A. Lamphier, 191. John De Wolfe, 194. Little Glace Bay 
mine, C. H. Rigby, 460. New Glasgow, G.. Fraser, 390. H. Ritchie, 375. se 
Sinclair, 403. | BY 

BolLER-MAKERS. —Dartmouth, WV. Evans, 154. Halifax, J. Patterson, 142. 
New Glasgow, J. Busby, 402. H. Ritchie, 375. 

Book BINDERY EmpLoyis.—Halifax, A, McKinlay, 217. 

BooKk-KEEPERS.—Halifax, C. B. McDougall, 189. 

Boot AND SHOE Facrory Empitoyvts.—Ambherst, D. McLeod, 319. Andrew 
Mollinson, 331, » A.J, Munroe, -329. Lt. Eick, 327, 328. \fohn Pipes, dob eager 
John Ross, BLOC US Wiansteete: 314. CAtower 320: 

Box Anpd Barret Factory Empioyfs.—Halifax, Norman Hayes, 53 

Brass FounpERs. ifax, Rufus Byers, 4,5, 6. 

Brewery EmpLovés.—Dartmouth, G. W. C. Oland, 157. Halifax, J. C. 
O’ Mullin, 188. 

BrickLayers.—Halifax,’ William Birkenhead, 183. J. Cawsey, 15. Alex. 
Fraser, 32. John McDonald, 185. , 7 
Broom-MAKERS.—Halifax, J. Thompson, 146, a John De Young, 147. 

CABINET-MAKERS. — Amherst, G. M. Dole, 32 

Canpy Factory EmMpioy& fs, —Halifax, J. WV. Moir, 12. 

CARPENTERS.—A mherst, Geo. Clarke, 330. N. Curry, 310,311. 2. McDonald, 
B2b 8 LC. “Pelton, 333) Halitax, James Brodie, 29, 80; (Se sar noicia 
88. James Demspter, 52. Ship- carpenters, P. Doyle, 227. Rate now and 
fifteen years ago, Alex. Fraser, 31, 32. Compared with other skilled work- 
men, 32. - In Halifax and Boston, compared, Alex. Fraser, 33. Win. Gibb, 
46. Wm. Gordon, 190. Now and twenty or thirty years ago, Arthur C, 
Lessel, 36. John McInnes, 24. M. McNeil, 33, 34. Now and thirty years 
ago compared, 438, 44. Compared with bricklayers, A. Northup, 45. Ship- 
wrights and caulkers, M. O’Brien, 107. Robert Toby, 63. Londonderry, 
A. M. Johnston, 256. Hug gh Me Leod, 236, 

CarriacE Factory Emprioyts.—Dartmouth, Alex. uti. 158; bali fae eee. 
J. J. Carroll, 200. A. Lamphier, 191,193. John ‘De Wolfe, 194,195. 

Cooprrs.—Halifax, at the distillery, William Gordon, 190. At the box 
and barrel factory, Morman Hayes, 53. At the Nova Scotia sugar refinery, 
John Turnbull, 11. 

Corpaae Works Empioyss —Dartmouth, Judson Gates, 235. P. Gates, 254. 
John F. Stairs, 160. Jas. Shrum, 233. C. Wate ‘field, 232. / 
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Corron Facrory HKmMpLoy&s.—Halifax, oe * KK 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 
206, ‘207, 208. Geo. Alner, 131. Joseph Clarke, 21, 22, 23. 24. Ed. Gilfoy, 129. 
Wm. Good, 79, 80. Canada and England aera Wm. Good, 82, 83. P. Jones, 
131. John Killeen, 124, 125. J. Kniveton, 76, England and Halifax compared, 
J. Kniveton, 78. Geo. Lowner, 209, J. Mc Kay, 130. W.™ ightingale, 132. A, 
Rafter, 126. P. Tummings, 130. Thomas Watson, 127. : 

Darrmoutu Ferry Co.’s EmpLtoyfés.—S. Swaine, 164, 165. 

DistinLERY KuMpLoy£s.—Halifax, Wm. Gordon, 190. 

Eiecrric Company’s EmpioyEés. —Halifax, W. B. McSweeny, 92, 93. 

ENnGINEER.— Halifax distillery, Win. Gordon, 190. 

Fireman.—Halifax, Thomas Spellman, 168. 

FISHERMEN AND Fisu CurReRS AND PackERS.—Halifax, W.C. Boak 141, 142. 
M. Carney, 137. 8S. Stratford, 135. A. N. Whitman, 139, 140. 

FounprymMen.—Amherst, ”. B. Robb, 322. New Glasgow, H. Ritchie, 375. 

Furriers’ EmpLoyfs.—Halitax, Thomas Scotland, of Thomas & Co., 9. 

Giass Works’ EmpLoy&s.—New Glasgow, Geo. ‘Beattie, 399. James Bond, 
401, James Davidson, 400, 401. Win. German, 401. A. Watker Ob te tenets 

Grinpstonn MAKERS.—~Picton County, R. McNeil, 389. 

Grocers’ CLEerKS.—Halifax, C. B. McDougall, 189. 

TInsangE AsyLuM ATTENDANTS.—Mount Hope, Halifax, Dr. Reid, 152. 

Tron Works Empioyfs,—Darmouth, F. Mumford, 154. Londonderry, 
John Bates, 247, 248. United States and Londonderiy compared, John Bates, 248. 
John Butler, 258, 259, Geo. Cameron, 252. James Cockell, 262. A. Cozener, 252. 
James Davis, 249. In the Pennsylvania and Londonderry compared, - James 
Davis, 249. George Gough, 237,238. M. Gilles, 262. “HH. J. Ingram, ane Troy, 
U.S., and Londonderry Rea HT, J. Ingram, 264. Wm. Jones, 257, 258. 
J. W. Morrison, 266.. A. Mwr, Assistant Manager, 240, 245, 246, 247. Tron 
Puddlers in the United States and Great Britain, 268. 

Laporers,—Ambherst, employed in the sash factory, 1. Curry, 312. 
G. W. Christie, 324. M. White, 322. In the brewery, Geo. W.C. Oland, Dart- 
moupe, 157, Halifax). 0. aeaginees 88. Rufus ‘Byers, 5. J. Cawsey, 15. 
Gi Fr ee 94,795, 96..2 Wm. ‘Gordon, 190. --WAW. sHowell,, 49.0 BE 
Keating, 98. John McDonald, City Overseer, 185,186. John McInnes, 27. Thomas 
J. Power, 10. A. Sinjield, 62. Little Glace Bay mines, C. H. Rigby, 460. New 
Glasgow, H. Ritchie; 377. North Sidney mines, A. Morrison; 436. Reserve 
Mines, F’, C. Kimber, 436. : 

Lariers, — Halifax, NV. Cahill. 212. A Sinjield, 62. 

Livery SranLe Men.—Dartmouth Win. H. Green 164. 

Lopster Fisnprs AND Packers.——Halifax, S. S. Morrest, 133. 

LUMBERMEN’s EmpLoyfs.—Amherst, 7. Curran, 318. 

Macuinists.—Ambherst, Alex. Bonnyman : 309%; Jonni Bi Potter B08 1h yuan 
Robb, 323. Dartmouth, Francis Mumford,154. Ualifax, W. W. Howell, 49. Now and 
five years ago compared, St. John and. Halifax compared, W. W. Howell, 50. 
William Moir, 51. Little Glace Bay mine, C. H. Rigby, 460. New Glasgow, G. 
Fraser, 390. R. Fraser, 403. R. Graham, 403. Providence, R. I., and New Glas- 
gow compared, R. Graham, 403. D. Reynolds, in New Glasgow and Massa- 
chusett compared, 395. H. Ritchie, 375. North Sidney mines, James Connell, 431. 

Miners (Coa) AND OTHER CoAL Mine EmpLoyiis.—Ac: adia Company’s mines, 
Robert Gray, 346. H.S. Poole, Agent, 355, 356, 3 357, 362, 363, Albion mine, N. 
A. Nickerson, 343. Neil A. ‘Nickerson, 349. Caledonia mine J. RB. Blackett, 464, 
465. D. MecInt, yre, 452, 469. D: ummond Mine, M. Johnston, 335, 336. f. Simpson, 
381. Compared with England, R, Simpson, 383. In England, E. Witkinson, Stel- 
larton, 369, Gowrie mines, ©. ‘Ar chibald, 470. BR. Crosby, 449, "450, 451. Interna- 
tional mines, P. Johnston, 81 482, 483. Little Glace Bay mines, J. Caddigan, 
438, 440. Thomas Ling, 475, 476. D, McDonald, 443. H. McDonald, 473, 474. 
As McGillivray, 445, 446, ua , 448, 449. C. A Rigby, 461, 464. North Sidney 
mines, A. 7. Brown, 415, 416, 420, 429, 430. Malcolm Ferguson, 437. A. McLel- 
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lan, 423. J. McNeil, 410, 411, 412. -A. Morrison, 4385. J. Peck, 421. Great 
Britain and North Sidney compared, #. Robson, 428. Reserve mine, F. C. 
Kimber, 456, 457. In Scotland, C. Runney, 286. Springhill mines, Mack Conway, 
306. FE. Costley, 307. Alexander Ferguson, 284, 285. Wm. Hall, Manager, 296, 
298, 299, 300. Edgar Harrison, 300. M. McLeod, 288, “R° MeTagarth, 301. 
Elisha Paul, 269, 270. Henry Rea, 304. Wm. Rees, 275, 280, 282, 283. Andrew 
Scott, 290. Wm. Terrace, 302,303. Stellarton Mines, Rk. Drumond, 366. Robert 
Gray, 347. W.S. Munsie, 363. H. S. Poole, 361. J. W. Read, 352. Compared 
with England, #4. Wilkinson, 369. 

Mingrs (GoLp).—/Hd. Gilpin,89. 

Miners (fron).—Londonderry, John Chisholm, 253. Angus McEachren, 254. 
R. Stevenson, 260. 

Painters.— Dartmouth, H. Harrison, 106. Halifax, Henry Harrison, 106, 107. 
W? Johnston, 119; 7.) Kennedy, 117. A, MeAinsh, 116; - 2. . Martinyt22; Ges: 
Tanner, 123. TLhomas J. Walsh, 102, 103. 

PATTERN-MAKERS.,—Amherst, W. Armour, 332. Halifax, at MeDonald’s brass 
foundry, Rufus Byers, 6. | | 

PLASTERERS.—Halifax, WV. Cahill, 212. J. Cawsey, 15. John Naylor, 198. 
A. Sinfield, 62. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAM-FITTERS.—Halifax, at McDonald & Co.’s, Rufus Byers, 
4.5, 6. At Power & Co.’s, Thos. J. Power, 10. 

PoticEMEN.—Halifax, Garrett Cotter, City Marshall, 225. 

Powper Mitt Empitoyfis.—Halitax, C. J. Wilde, 15. 

Prinvers.—Halifax, J. MM. Anderson, 112, 113,114. Tra Ferguson, 148. Alex. 
Hodgson, 150, 151. W. G. Hodgson, 114. T. Honey, 115. J. T. Wood, 149. 

SAIL-MAKERS.— Halifax, 7. Forham, 143. W. Muir, 184. » 

SarLors.—Rates at Halifax and at other ports compared, 55, 56. Boston and 
Halifax compared, A. B. Bligh, Shipping Master, Halifax,57. Now, 1877 and 1882 
compared, 227. On coasting vessels, P. Doyle, Halifax, 228. 

SasH Factory AnD Puanine Mitt Empitoyfés.—Amherst, WV. Curry, 310, 313. 
Dartmouth, fF. Scarfe, 230. Halifax, James Dempster, 52. 

Scnoot TeacHers.—Alex. Mc Kay, 86, 87. 

SKATE Factory Empioyfs.—Dartmouth, A. Smallwood, 155. 

Soap Facrory Empioyfés.—Dartmouth, J. W. Allison, 163. 

Sreamsuip Srokers.—A. B. Bligh, Shipping Master, Halifax, 56. 

SrreL Works Empioyfis.—New Glasgow, G. Fraser, 390, 404. B. Hum- 
phrey, 398. Thomas Mc Kay, 394, 395. D. McKenzie, 393. L. A. Murray, 397, 
398. Alex, Heid 397. i. Torey 388. 

Sronecurrers AND Masons.—Halifax, S. WM. Brookfield, 88. EH. Finnehan, 
211. Halifax and other cities compared, #. Finnehan, 211. In Boston five years 
ago, H. Finnehan, 212. John McDonald, 185. John Naylor, 198. A. Sinfield, 61 

Srreet Raipway Empioyés.—Halifax, J. #. Vandeventer, Manager, 29. 

Sugar Rerinery Hmpioyfés.—Halifax, John Turnbull, Manager, Nova 
Scotia Sugar Refinery, 11. | 

TatLors’ EmpLoyf£s.—Female employés clothing house of Messrs. Clayton & 
Sons, Halifax, W. J. Clayton, 1, 2,3. Halifax, tailors, W. J. Clayton, 1, 2. Child 
labor tailoring establishment, W. J. Clayton, 2. Shirt-makers rate per dozen for 
making, W. J. Clayton, 8. Now and eight years ago compared, W. H. Gibson, 7. 
Female employés clothing establishment, W. H. Gibson, 7. Tailors, Donald 
Miller & Co., W. H. Gibson, 7. ‘Tailors’ pressmen, ’. Murphy, 42. Joseph Tanner, 
47. Cutters, Albert Tanner, 40. 

TANNERY Empitoyts.—Amherst, C. &. S. Casey, 316. Pictou, A. C. McDo- 
nald, 386. 

‘TELEPHONE CO.’s Emprioy£s.— Halifax, night switchman J. H. Wagstaff, 222. 
Female operators, J. H. Wagstaff, 228. Wire stretchers, J. H. Wagstaff, 222. 

TrnsMiTtHs AND CAN Maxers.—Dartmouth, G. J. &. Russell, 158. Halifax, 
Rufus Byres, 45. Can makers, lobster-packing establishment, S. iS. Forrest, 134. 
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Topacco Facrory EmpLoyfs.—Halifax, 7. Baker, 68. Mayflower tobacco 
factory, Henry FR. Bonn, 19, 20, D. Burgess, 70. Jno. Carroll, 65. Packers, 
James Connors, 64. D. Harshman, 70. P. McDonald, 64. Frank Shears, 66. J. 
Sutherland, 72. Pictou, Hugh McKenna, 387, M. McKenna, 385. 

Warerworks Empioyfs.—Halifax, Hd, H. M. Morrison, 196. 

Woop-worKERS.—Ambherst, Turners, J. J. furlong, 331. G. W. Christie, 324. 
Wages, Amherst and Halifax compared, J. J. Hurlong, 332. A. W. Murray, 334. 

Wooten Mitt Empioyts.—New Glasgow, P. Graham, 377, 378. 
WATER RATES—Halifax, method of assessing for, Jno. L. Barry, 49. Hd. Eh. W. 

Morrison, 195. Wm. Gibb, 46. Geo. Lowner, 211. Jno, McDonald, 186. 


WATER SUPPLY—Caledonia mines, miners’ houses, D. McIntyre, 454. Bridgeport 
mines, A. McGillivray, 445. Halifax cotton mill, Miss * * * | 207. H. #1. 
Keating, 97. Cotton mill, Geo. Lowner, 210. Tenement houses, Mrank Shears, 67. 
M. Slade, 68. Londonderry, workmen’s dwellings at iron works, A. Muir, 243. 
iron mines, F&. Stevenson, 261. New Glasgow glass works, Wm. German, 402. 
Foundry, &. Fraser, 404. North Sidney coal mines, J. McNeil, 413. Springhill 
coal mines, Hlisha Paul, 274. 


WEST INDIA SHIPPING TRA DE—In Halifax, is decreasing, AB Bligh, 56, L. 
Larti, 135. M. Carney, 136. 


WOOD-WORKERS—Ambherst, Geo. W. Christie, 324. J. J. Furlong, 331, Alex.. W. 
Murray, 334. 


WOOLS, AND WOOLLEN MILL EMPLOYES—New Glasgow, kinds wools used 
in mills, P. Graham, 378, 379. New Glasgow, Peter Graham, 377. 
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